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LanCl-nn3.n. — ^A  terre-tenant,  t.e.a  person  actually  in  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  land. 

Land  of  a  Like  Quality.— Where  by  a  canal  company's 
special  Act  it  was  provided  that  the  lands  of  the  company,  whether 
covered  with  ^ater  or  not,  should  be  charged  and  assessed  ''in  like 
manner  as  lands  of  a  like  quality  "  (provision  being  made  separately  for 
the  assessment  of  all  buildings  of  the  company),  it  was  held  that  the 
canal  and  towing-path  should  be  rated  in  like  manner  as  land  of  a  like 
quality  in  the  parish, — that  is  to  say,  as  open  land  which  never  could  be 
built  upon,  but  which  might  perhaps  have  some  enhanced  value  from  its 
proximity  to  the  canal  and  adjoining  buildings,  as  applicable  to  any  pur- 
pose except  building  purposes  {Regent's  Canal  Co.  v.  St  Pancras  Assessment 
Committee,  1877,  3  Q.  B.  D.  73). 

Land-reeve — ^A  subordinate  officer  on  large  landed  estates 
who  acts  as  assistant  to  the  land  steward. 

Land  Reg^istry. — See  Begistration  of  Deeds. 

Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown.— See  Gbown,  Land 
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realm  (A.-G.  v.  Torrdine,  1879, 12  Ch.  D.  214).  See  Eminent  Domain. 
Apart  irom.  this  almost  eflfete  prerogative,  interference  by  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  with  the  lands  of  subjects  exposes  such  officers,  as  indi- 
viduals, to  action  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  lands  invaded  (BcUeigh 
V.  Goschen,  [1898]  1  Ch.  73).  But  it  does  not  justify  an  action  against 
the  trespassers  as  officials  of  the  Crown,  or  against  any  breach  of  the 
Executive  Government,  if  it  be  framed  so  as  to  suggest  direct  liability 
to  compensation  out  of  the  public  monies.  Where  the  lands  are  actually 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  the  owner  may,  it  would  seem,  seek 
restitution  by  Petition  of  Right,  but  his  claim  may  not  be  framed  as 
for  tort  {Feather  v.  iZ.,  1865,  6  B.  &  S.  257,  293 ;  ToUn  v.  iZ.,  1864, 
16  C.  B.  N.  S.  310,  324). 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  established  constitutional  rule  that,  apart 
from  overriding  national  necessity,  private  property  cannot  lawfully 
be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  State,  without  payment  to  the  owner  of  its 
value  {Gowper  Essex  v.  Acton  L,  B.,  1889,  14  App.  Cas.  153,  177; 
and  see  Walker  v.  Baird^  [1892]  A.  C.  491).  And  inasmuch  as  the 
executive  must  come  to  Parliament  for  the  money  to  buy  or  execute 
works  on  private  land,  such  interference  is  always  effected  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament. 

No  public  or  private  corporation  or  private  person  has  any  legal 
right  to  expropriate,  with  or  without  compensation,  the  lands  of  another 
without  his  consent  or  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  obtain  "special"  Acts  to  authorise 
the  carrying  out  of  schemes  which  involve  interference  with  any  right 
of  private  ownership;  or,  (2)  in  those  cases  in  which  departments  of 
State  may  make  provisional  orders  as  to  public  improvements,  or 
such  commercial  undertakings  as  electric  lighting  or  tramways,  to 
have  such  orders  confirmed  by  Parliament  when  compulsory  powers  to 
take  land  are  given.  It  is  an  established  practice  of  Parliament  not 
to  allow  a  local  and  personal  Bill  to  be  passed  when  its  objects  can  be 
adequately  attained  under  the  common  law,  or  existing  general,  or  local, 
4»r  private  Acts ;  and  the  preamble  of  all  such  Bills  must  contain,  and 
the  promoters  must  prove,  the  recital  "  whereas  the  objects,  etc.,  cannot 
be  attained  without  the  authority  of  Parliament."  Bills  of  this  class 
are  described  as  private  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  procedure ; 
but  when  passed  are  classified  as  local  and  personal,  or  private  Acts 
according  to  their  subject-matter.  The  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  of 
1845  and  1847  were  passed  in  consequence  of  the  defects  and  abuses 
of  parliamentary  procedure  on  private  Bills  disclosed  by  the  report  of  a 
Select  Committee  appointed  in  1844  Up  till  then  every  special  Act 
had  to  be  self-contained,  and  comprised  a  large  number  of  common 
form  clauses  combined  with  special  clauses  peculiar  to  the  particular 
undertaking.  And  it  was  reported  that  in  order  to  diminish  the  bulk 
of  the  special  Acts,  and  to  ensure  precision,  brevity,  and  uniformity,  the 
V  common  and  indispensable  clauses  should  be  classified  in  general  Acts, 
and  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  special  Act  (Clifibrd,  Frivate  Bill 
Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  102,  vol.  ii.  p.  524).  This  purpose  is  stated  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  of  1845,  which  for  some  imexplained  reason  has 
been  subjected  to  statute  law  revision.  The  efiect  of  the  change  in 
procedure,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clififord  (ii.  530),  was,  in  the  case  of 
railways,  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  these  special  Acts  from  100  pages  to  10 
by  incorporating  the  Companies,  Lands,  and  Eailways  Clauses  Acts; 
and  the  care  with  which  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845,  was  drafted  is 
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gbown  by  the  fewness  of  the  amendments  in  the  Act  which  have  since 
been  needed,  and  the  fewness  of  the  exceptional  provisions  introduced 
into  special  Acts  for  the  taking  of  lands. 

The  general  name  "  Lands  Clauses  Acts  "  was  given  by  statute  (52  & 
53  Vict  c.  63,  8.  23),  in  accordance  with  a  nomenclature  already  adopted 
in  practice,  to  the  following  statutes : — 

The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  18. 

The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1860,  23  & 
24  Vict  c.  106. 

The  lAnds  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1869,  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  18. 

The  Lands  Clauses  (Umpire)  Act,  1883,  46  Vict.  c.  15 ;  and 

The  Lands  Clauses  (Taxation  of  Costs)  Act,  1895,  58  &  59  Vict. 

0.11. 

All  these  statutes  are  read  together  as  parts  of  a  single  code  (B. 
V.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1867,  L.  R  2  Q.  B.  292).  But  none  of  them 
has  any  independent  existence  or  statutory  force  apart  from  some  other 
general  or  special  Act  authorising  the  purchase  or  taking  of  lands  for 
purposes  of  a  public,  or  quasi-public,  or  commercial  character  {Dartford 
Rural  District  CouncU  v.  Bexley  Heath  lily.  Co.,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  210). 
When  any  Act  passed  since  1845  authorises  such  purchase  or  taking, 
the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  particular  under- 
taking, are  automatically  incorporated  with  the  Act,  unless  specifically 
yaiied  Or  excepted  wholly  or  in  part  (1845,  s.  1.);  but  it  is  usual 
to  incorporate  them  specifically  either  in  toto  or  with  modifications 
and  exceptions,  e.g.  by  excluding  the  compulsory  powers.  And  railway 
companies  possessed  of  Acts  prior  to  1845  which  have  since  then  sought 
increased  powers  have  been  required,  as  a  condition  of  the  parliamen- 
tary concession,  to  incorporate  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  with  their 
earlier  Acts  (i.  &  Y.  Bly.  Co.  v.  Evans,  1851,  15  Beav.  322 ;  51  E.  R 
562> 

Scope  of  Incorporating  Acts. — ^The  provisions  as  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  apply  to  all  Acts  authorising  the  purchase 
of  lands,  whether  general  or  local. 

Such  Acts  fall  into  three  classes : — 

1.  Acquisition  of  lands  for  purposes  of  national  defence  or  general 
government 

2.  Acquisition  of  lands  for  public  purposes  of  a  local  or  municipal 
character. 

3.  Acquisition  of  lands  by  corporations  or  individuals  for  commercial 
purposes  of  public  utility. 

Where  the  incorporating  Act  is  a  public  Act,  the  provisions  as  to 
access  to  the  special  Act,  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  local  and  personal 
Acts  (ss.  150,  151),  are  excluded,  and  the  regulations  as  to  bonds  on 
entry  upon  lands  before  the  final  assessment  of  compensation,  and  as  to 
the  subscription  of  the  necessary  capital  (ss.  16,  17,  85),  are  also  either 
excluded  as  inappropriate,  or  modified. 

1.  NatioTuU  Purposes. — Defence. — ^The  War  Department  may  acquire 
land  for  the  following  purposes : — 

Ordnance  service.  War  Department  or  defence  of  realm. 

Defence  of  arsenals  or  dockyards  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  112). 

Depot  centres,  metropolitan  exercising  grounds,  tactical  training 
stations,  barracks,  camps,  etc.  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  68 ;  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  25). 

Military  purposes  generally,  including  those  of  volunteer  corps 
(55  &  56  Vict.  c.  43). 
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Military  tramways  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  65,  s.  5).  This  Act  was  in  1899 
extended  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  naval  tramways  (62  &  63  Vict, 
c.  42,  s.  2). 

Certain  of  the  Defence  Acts  prior  to  1845  provided  a  procedure  for 
taking  lands  other  than  that  set  out  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts.  That 
of  1842  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  94)  provides  (s.  23)  that  compulsory  powers  are 
not  to  be  exercised  unless  (1)  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  their  exer- 
cise as  to  particuleu:  lands  is  certified  by  the  lord  lieutenant  or  two 
deputy  lieutenants  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  lie,  and  authority 
to  take  is  given  by  the  Treasury ;  or  unless  (2)  an  enemy  has  actually 
invaded  the  realm. 

The  Defence  Act,  1854,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  67,  applies  (at  the  option  of 
public  officers)  to  proceedings  for  taking  lands  for  the  defence  of  the 
reahn  or  for  ordnance  or  barrack  services,  the  procedure  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts.  The  Defence  Act,  1860,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  112,  provides  a 
similar  but  not  identical  procedure.  As  to  the  Defence  Act,  see  Hawleif 
V.  Steele,  1877,  6  Ch.  D.  521.  The  Ranges  Act,  1891,  54  &  55  Vict, 
c.  54,  s.  11,  empowers  the  acquiring  authority  to  insist  on  arbitration  in 
lieu  of  a  jury.  The  Military  Lands  Acts,  1892,  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  43> 
and  1900,  63  &  64  Vict,  c.  56,  incorporate  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts. 
As  to  costs  under  this  Act,  see  R.  v.  Goff,  [1905]  Ir.  Rep.  121. 

The  Admiralty  may  acquire  lands  by  agreement  for  the  naval  service^ 
or  the  use  or  requirements  of  any  force  or  department  in  the  employ- 
ment or  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty :  subject  to  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts,  except  the  part  referring  to  compulsory  taking  (27  &  28  Vict,  c  57, 
ss.  3,  4).  They  may  acquire  lands  compulsorily  or  by  agreement  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Naval  Works  Act,  1895,  58  &  59  Vict.  c.  35,  or  for  any 
purpose  of  the  navy.  The  powers  and  procedure  are  the  same  as  under 
the  Defence  Acts,  and  the  Military  Lands  Acts,  1892  and  1900,  except 
that  the  Admiralty  is  substituted  in  the  Acts  for  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  officers  of  Ordnance,  or  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  "  naval  '* 
for  "  military."  This  appears  to  give  the  Admiralty  the  authority  possessed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  use  all  the  powers  given  to  pro- 
moters under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  7. 

They  have  also  power  to  acquire  lands  compulsorily  under  special 
Acts,  into  which  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  must  be  read  as  incorporated, 
V  subject  to  the  following  modifications : — They  are  not  required  to  give  & 
bond,  but  may  substitute  an  undertaking  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  57,  a  21). 
A  notice  to  treat  may  be  withdrawn  within  two  months  of  being  given 
(s.  6).  The  powers  must  be  exercised  within  five  years  of  the  passing  of 
the  special  Act,  and  not  three,  as  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  (s.  8), 
and  the  provisions  of  sees.  9,  10  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Act,  1845,  as 
to  correcting  plans  are  applied  (s.  7).  A  list  of  the  special  Acts  is  given 
in  Appendix  IV.  to  the  Official  Index  to  the  Statutes  (ed.  1907).  They 
are  printed  among  the  public  general  Acts. 

The  Admiralty  may  sell  surplus  lands  acquired  under  their  powers. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  as  to 
superfluous  lands,  except  as  to  pre-emption  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  57,  ss.  15- 
18),  but  are  subject  to  the  provisions  as  to  omitted  interests  (27  &  28 
Vict.  c.  57,  s.  19). 

Their  powers  include  a  right  to  take  land  for  signal  stations 
(55  Geo.  III.  c.  128)  and  coastguard  stations  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  83). 
Powers  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  signal  stations  and  telegraphic 
purposes  are  given  to  Lloyd's  in  the  interests  of  merchant  shipping. 
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subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  29).  This 
Act  incorporates  most  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  but  compulsory  powers 
are  acquired  only  by  Provisional  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  confirmed 
by  Parliament  (s.  3  (7)) ;  and  a  similar  power  for  like  purposes  is,  by 
sea  639  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  given 
to  the  Trinity  House  as  lighthouse  authority. 

Customs. — ^The  Customs  Department  can  acquire  lands,  compulsorily 
or  otherwise,  for  its  purposes  under  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107,  ss.  335-341, 
343-345 ;  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  21,  s.  8 ;  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36,  ss.  275,  276 ; 
and  42  &  43  Vict,  c  36. 

Post  Office. — The  Postmaster-General  can  take  lands  for  the  service 
of  the  Post  Office,  including  telegraphs  (26  &  27  Vict.  cc.  43,  112),  but 
not  compulsorily  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament  (44  &  45  Vict. 
c  20 ;  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  59). 

Prisons, — ^Land  for  the  purposes  of  prisons  may  be  acquired  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  Prison  Acts,  1865,  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  126, 
ss.  44,  45,  47,  49 ;  and  1884,  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  51. 

PtMic  Buildings. — Lands  for  the  purposes  of  public  buildings  not 
falling  witliin  any  of  the  above  heads  are  acquired  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  under  special  Acts  authorising  the 
expenditure  of  the  necessary  money,  and  usually  incorporating  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  e.g,  the  Public  Offices  (Westminster  and  White- 
haU)  Site  Acts  of  1896  and  1897,  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  23;  60  &  61  Vict. 
c  27,  which  incorporate  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  with  modifications. 
They  also  contain  special  clauses  for  extinguishing,  subject  to  compensa- 
tion, all  rights  of  way,  or  of  laying  down  or  continuing  any  pipes,  sewers, 
or  drains  through  or  under  any  land  acquired,  and  all  rights  or  easements 
affecting  the  land  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  5).  The  other  Acts  on  this 
subject  are  collected  in  Appendix  VIII.  to  the  official  digest  to  the 
statutes  (ed.  1907). 

2.  Public  Purposes  of  a  Local  Character. — (a)  Public  health  and  local 
government. 

(1)  Under  Public  Health  Acts,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55,  ss.  175, 176,  308, 
332 ;  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  37 ;  7  Edw.  vii.  c.  53,  s.  95. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Acts,  1888  and  1894, 
51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  65 ;  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73,  s,  9,  and  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.   50,   s.  107.      See  Town 
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(3)  For  widening  and  improving  highways,  and  for  town  improve- 
ments. See  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Acts,  and  sec.  95  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1907  (7  Edw.  vii.  c.  53);  and  as  to  London,  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor's  Act,  57  Geo.  iii.  c.  29,  and  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts,  and  London  Government  Act,  1899,  62  &  63  Vict.  c.  14, 
Sw  5  (2)  sched.  2.    See  London  (County). 

(4)  For  housing  the  working  classes  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  70 ;  63  &  64 
Vict  c.  59 ;  3  Edw.  vu.  c.  39). 

(5)  For  allotments  and  small  holdings  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  31 ;  56  &  57 
Vict  c.  73,  ss.  8,  9 ;  7  Edw.  vii.  c.  54). 

(b)  For  commons  and  open  spaces. 

(c)  For  church  building  (58  Geo.  III.  c.  45,  s.  52). 

(d)  For  land  drainage  for  agricultural  purposes  and  to  prevent  floods 
(3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  22 ;  24  &  25  Vict  c.  133).    See  Sewers. 

(e)  For  elementary  and  technical  education  (33  &  34  Vict  c.  75,  s.  20 ; 
2  Edw.  viL  c.  42). 
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3.  Commercial  Purposes  of  Public  Utility. — Under  this  head  fall  the 
bulk  of  the  special,  local,  and  personal  Acts  which  incorporate  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts.     They  fall  into  the  following  main  clauses : — 

(1)  Cemeteries. 

(2)  Electric  lighting,  effected  by  provisional  orders  confirmed  b^ 
statute. 

(3)  Gasworks. 

(4)  Harbours. 

(5)  Markets  and  fairs. 

(6)  Waterworks. 

(7)  Eailways  and  Light  Railways. 

(8)  Tramways. 

In  all  cases  except  that  of  ordinary  railways  these  undertakings 
can,  under  general  Acts,  be  intrusted  to  municipal  bodies.  See  TowK 
Government;  Tbamways. 

The  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845. — Subdivisions. — The  Act  of  1845  is 
divided  by  cross-headings  into  several  portions,  each  of  which  may  be 
incorporated  with,  or  excepted  from,  a  special  Act  by  enacting  that  the 
clauses  with  respect  to  the  matters  described  in  the  introductory 
heading  to  a  portion  shall  be  incorporated  or  excepted  (1845,  s.  5). 
This  incorporation  or  exception,  if  effected  by  reference  to  the  intro- 
ductory headings,  includes  or  excludes  all  the  sections  in  the  fasciculus ; 
but  not  sections  in  another  fasdcidus  relating  to  the  same  subject- 
matter  {Broadbent  v.  Imperial  Gas  Co.,  1859,  7  H.  L.  C.  600;  11  E.  R 
239;  R  V.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1867,  L  R.  2  Q.  B.  292;  Kirby 
V.  Harrogate  S.  A,  [1896]  1  Ch.  437). 

The  cross  headings  are : — 

Purchase  of  Lands  by  Agreement  (ss.  6-15). 

Purchase  of  Lands  otherwise  than  by  Agreement  (the  portion  of tenest 
V  excepted)  (ss.  16-68). 

Application  of  Compensation  (ss.  69-80). 

Conveyances  (ss.  81-83). 

Entry  on  Lands  (ss.  84-92). 

Intersected  Landa  (ss.  93,  94). 

Copyholds  (ss.  95-98). 

Common  Lands  (ss.  99-107). 

Lands  on  Mortgage  (ss.  108-114). 

Rent-Charges  (ss.  115-118). 

Leases  (ss.  119-122). 

Interests  omitted  to  be  purchased  (ss.  124-126). 

Sale  of  Superfluous  Lands  (ss.  127-132). 

Deficiency  in  Rates  and  Land  Tax  (s.  133). 

Service  of  Notices  (s.  134). 

Tender  of  Amends  (s.  135). 

Recovery  of  Penalties  (ss.  136-149). 

Access  to  Special  Act  (ss.  150,  151). 

The  subdivision,  while  convenient  for  purposes  of  incorporation,  must 
not  be  understood  to  be  complete  for  purposes  of  reference,  i.e.  the 
different  fasciculi  are  not  absolutely  complete  in  themselves  as  to  the 
topic  with  which  they  deal 

Definitions. — Lands  vrithin  the  Ads. — ^The  definition  of  "lands"  in 
the  L.  C.  Acts  (1845,  s.  3)  extends  to  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  of  any  tenure,  i.e.  of  whatever 
tenure  if  any,  and  includes  easements ;  but  the  operative  sections  give 
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no  power  to  take  an  easement  compulsorily.  So  the  promoters  cannot 
compulsorily  obtain  the  creation  of  an  easement  under  the  L  C.  Acts 
((?.  »r.  Sly,  Co.  V.  Swindon,  etc.,  Ely.  Co.,  1884,  9  App.  Cas.  787 ;  Hill  v. 
Midland  Ely.  Co.,  1882, 21  Ch.  D.  143).  Such  power  can  only  be  given  by 
particular  dauses  in  the  special  Act  (see  Hill  v.  Midland  Ely,  Co.,  1882, 
21  Ck  D.  143 ;  Metrop.  Ely.  Co.  v.  F(ywl&r,  [1893]  App.  Cas.  416 ;  Kirhy 
V.  Harrogate  S.  E.,  [1896]  1  Ch.  437).  But  interference  with  easements 
entitles  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  to  compensation  under 
see.  68  of  the  Act  (Clarke  v.  London  School  Board,  1874,  L  E.  9  Ch.  120). 

This  definition  of  lands  excludes  (1)  tithes  and  ordinary  tithe  rent- 
chaige  {E.  v.  Nene  Outfall  Commission's,  1829,  9  Bam.  &  Cress.  875), 
but  not  the  statutory  tithes  of  the  city  of  London  (Esdaile  v.  Met.  & 
District  Ely.  Cos.,  1881,  46  J.  P.  103);  and  (2)  rights  of  shooting  not 
involving  any  interest  in  the  land  shot  over  {Bird  v.  G.  E.  Ely.  Co., 
1865,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  366).  It  does  include  mines,  subject  to  the  special 
provisions  usually  incorporated  from  the  Eailways  Clauses  Acts  {Erring- 
Urn  Y.  Met.  District  Ely.  Co.,  1882,  19  Ch.  D.  559).  A  right  to  supply 
refreshments  in  a  theatre,  and  for  that  purpose  to  use  certain  parts  of 
the  theatre,  is  not  an  interest  in  land  within  sec.  68  {Frank  Warr  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  V.  i.  C.  C,  [1904]  1  K.  B.  713). 

Easements  fall  within  the  definition  of  land  in  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts,  1845  (ss.  3, 6),  so  far  that  the  promoters  can  extinguish  them  subject 
to  compensation ;  but  the  procedure  for  ascertaining  the  compensation  is 
under  sec.  68  for  injuriously  affecting  the  dominant  tenement,  and  the 
promoters  cannot  be  compelled  to  purchase  the  easement  before  inter- 
fering with  it  {Clarke  v.  London  S.  B.,  1874,  L  R  9  Ch.  120). 

A  similar  rule  applies  to  the  taking  of  streams  or  the  mere  inter- 
ference with  easements  of  riparian  owners  or  others  under  the  Water- 
works Clauses  Act,  1847  {Stme  v.  Yeovil  {Mayor),  1876,  2  C.  P.  D.  99 ; 
Busk  V.  Trowbridge  W.  W.,  1875,  L  K.  10  Ch.  459 ;  Page  v.  Kettering 
W.  W.,  1892,  8  T.  L  R.  228). 

The  placing  under  statutory  powers  in  a  street  of  parts  for  use  in 
working  tramways  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  taking  of  the  soil  of  the 
street  vested  in  an  adjoining  owner  {Escott  v.  Newport  Corporation,  [1904] 
2  K.  B.  369). 

Promoters. — ^The  persons  entitled  to  take  lands  are  termed  "pro- 
moters of  the  undertaking,"  i.e.  the  corporations  or  persons  to  whom  a 
general  or  special  Act  incorporating  the  L  C.  Acts  gives  authority  to 
take  lands  (1845,  s.  2)  {In  re  Edmeade's  Estate,  1860,  8  W.  E.  327). 

Ovmers. — ^Those  persons  are  owners  of  land  who,  under  the  L.  C.  Acts 
or  the  special  Act,  are  authorised  to  sell  and  convey  lands  to  the  pro- 
moters, viz.,  besides  ordinary  persons,  all  corporations,  tenants  in  tail  or 
for  life  of  settled  land,  even  where  the  lands  were  settled  by  statute  {In  re 
Cuckfidd  Burial  J?aird,1855, 19  Beav.  153 ;  52  E.  R  307);  trustees  and 
executors  where  the  beneficial  owners  are  under  disability,  and  guardians 
and  committees  of  idiots  or  lunatics,  subject  in  the  latter  case  to  the 
leave  of  the  Judge  in  Lunacy  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  5,  s.  120,  a).  The  scheme 
of  the  Acts  is  that  the  promoters  must  deal  with  the  persons  beneficially 
interested  unless  they  are  under  disability  {Peters  v.  Lewes,  etc.,  Ely.  Co., 
1881, 18  Ch.  D.  429).  The  disabilities  which  attached  to  married  women 
in  1845  have  since  disappeared,  and  while  married  women  seised  of 
land  in  their  own  right  or  entitled  to  dower  were  specifically  authorised 
to  contract  (1845,  s.  7),  under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Acts, 
1882  to  1907,  married  women  settled  to  their  separate  use  can  act 
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without  the  concurrence  of  their  husbands  in  dealing  with  property 
belonging  to  them  or  of  which  they  are  trustees  (see  lie  DruniTnond  arid 
Davie  [1891]  1  Ch.  524).  But  in  each  case  where  a  conveyance  is  taken 
the  legal  as  well  as  the  equitable  owners  must  join. 

The  only  lands  which  may  be  taken  are  those  authorised  by  the 
special  Act.  In  the  case  of  public  Acts  with  which  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts  are  incorporated,  no  deposited  plans  are  necessary,  and  any  lands 
may  be  taken  which  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  Act ; 
and  the  powers  of  such  Acts  are  construed  more  liberally  in  the  public 
interest  than  those  in  special  Acts  for  commercial  undertakings  {Gallo- 
way V.  London  {Mayor),  1866,  L.  R  1  H.  L  34). 

{e)  It  is  common  practice  to  provide  in  the  special  Act  that  persons 
empowered  by  the  L.  C.  Acts  to  sell  and  convey  or  release  lands  may 
grant  easements.  A  clause  in  this  form  has  been  held  not  to  authorise 
an  executor  to  grant  easements  unless  he  has  an  estate  or  interest  in  the 
lands  {Re  Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation,  [1903]  1  Ch.  339). 

What  Lands  may  be  taken. — In  the  case  of  a  special  Act  no  lands 
or  easements  can  be  taken  unless  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  under- 
taking (1845,  8.  6);  and  those  taken  must  be  delineated  on  the  deposited 
plans  and  described  in  the  deposited  book  of  reference,  i,e,  indicated  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and  detail  to  give  clear  notice  to  the  landowner  that 
his  lands  are  required  {Protheroe  v.  Tottenham  Ely,  Co,,  [1891]  3  Ch. 
278 ;  Herron  v.  Rathmines  Commissioners,  [1892]  App.  Cas.  498).  Pro- 
vision for  correcting  mistakes  in  description  is  usually  made  by  incor- 
porating sec.  7  of  the  Eailways  Clauses  Act,  1845  (c.  20).  But  even  with 
this  proviso  the  terms  of  the  special  Act,  except  so  far  as  it  incorporates 
agreements  made  with  landowners,  are  read  strictly  against  the  promoters, 
whose  language  they  are  held  to  embody  {Simpson  v.  South  Staffordshire 
W.  W„  1865,  34  L  J.  Ch.  380;  East  London  Ely,  Co,  v.  Whitchurch, 
1874,  L  R  7  H.  L  81). 

The  rule  that  lands  may  be  taken  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  under- 
taking is  subject  to  the  following  apparent  exceptions : — 

(a)  Land  taken  for  temporary  purposes  during  the  execution  of  the 
works,  if  necessaiy,  and  for  a  purpose  authorised  by  the  special  Act 
{M(yrris  v.  Tottenham,  etc,,  Ely,  Go,,  [1892]  2  Ch.  47). 

(6)  Portions  of  land  not  situate  in  a  town  and  not  built  on,  which 
are  intersected  by  the  undertaking,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  on  either 
side,  if  the  owner  requires  the  promoters  to  purchase,  unless  the  owner 
has  other  adjoining  land  with  which  the  intersected  part  can  conveni- 
ently be  occupied ;  in  which  event  the  company  must  throw  the  inter- 
sected part  into  the  adjoining  land  (1845,  s.  93).  The  word  "town"  is 
used  in  its  popular  sense  {L,  &  S,-  TV,  Sly,  Co,  v.  Blackmx)re,  1870,  L  R. 
4H.  L.610). 

Where  the  expense  of  making  communications  between  divided 
parts  of  intersected  lands  exceeds  the  value  of  the  land,  the  promoters 
can  insist  on  purchase,  unless  the  owners  have  adjoining  land  and  require 
the  communication  (1845,  s.  94)  {Eastern  Counties  Ely,  Co,  v.  Marriage, 
1861,  9  H.  L.  C.  32 ;  11  E.  R  639). 

(c)  Lands  required  for  extraordinary  purposes  may  be  acquired  by 
the  promoters  by  private  treaty  (1845,  ss.  12-14)  up  to  an  amount 
stated  in  the  special  Act  (see  CUy  of  Glasgow  Union  Ely,  Co,  v.  Caledonian 
Ely,  Co,,  1871,  L.  R  2  H.  L.  Sc.  164). 

(d)  Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845,  the  promoters  may  be 
required  to  take  the  whole  of  a  house  or  other  building  or  manufactory, 
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if  they  touch  any  part  of  it,  even  if  they  only  require  the  part  (s.  92). 
This  merely  follows  with  relaxation  prior  legislation  on  the  subject 
(CUfford,  ii.  525,  n.  4). 

Under  Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act,  57  Greo.  ill.  c.  xxix.,  local 
authorities  in  London  can  take  part  of  a  house  (see  Gordon  v.  Kenstng- 
ten  Vestry,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  742;  Gibbon  v.  Paddingtm  Vestry,  [1900] 
2  Ch.  794).  Indeed  they  cannot  take  the  whole  against  the  will  of  the 
owner  unless  it  is  bond  fide  needed  for  the  improvement  or  the  remainder 
will  be  useless  as  a  house  {DeriTnan  v.  Westminster  Corporation,  [1906] 
1  Ch.  464), 

The  general  provision  in  the  Act  of  1845  has  occasionally  worked 
hardship  on  promoters  (see  Brook  v.  M,  S.  &  L,  Ely,  Co.,  [1895]  2  Ch. 
571),  and  is  now  varied  or  relaxed  in  many  special  Acts,  especially 
with  reference  to  underground  railways,  in  which  underpinning  instead 
of  purchase  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  house  is  authorised ;  and  the 
following  special  clause  is  now  usually  inserted  in  railway  bills : — 

''  Notwithstanding  sec.  92  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845,  the  owners  of,  and  other  persons  interested  in,  the  houses  or  other 
buildings  or  manufactories  described  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act,  and 
whereof  parts  only  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  may,  if  such 
portions  can,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  arbitrators,  or  other  authority 
to  whom  the  question  of  disputed  compensation  shall  be  submitted,  be 
severed  from  the  remainder  of  such  properties  without  material  detri- 
ment thereto,  be  required  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  company  the  por- 
tions only  of  the  premises  required  without  the  company  being  obliged 
or  compellable  to  purchase  the  whole  or  any  greater  portion  thereof, 
the  company  paying  for  the  portions  required  by  them  and  making 
compensation  for  any  damage  sustained  by  the  owners  thereof  and  any 
jparties  interested  therein,  by  severance  or  othertuise" 

Provision  is  made  for  counter-notice  by  the  owner  that  he  contends 
that  portion  cannot  be  taken  without  material  detriment,  and  if  it  is 
given  within  the  prescribed  time  the  question  is  referred  to  the  tribunal 
selected  for  compensation. 

The  tribunal  in  deciding  whether  there  would  be  material  detriment 
from  taking  a  portion  only  is  entitled  to  take  into  account  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  property 
is  to  be  taken,  including  any  offer  which  the  company  can  lawfully  make 
to  provide  adequate  access  to  the  part  not  proposed  to  be  taken  in  lieu 
of  access  through  the  part  taken  {In  re  GorUy  and  M,  S.  &  Z.  Mly,  Co,, 
[1896]  2  Q.  B.  439 ;  Caledonian  My.  Co.  v.  I'urcan,  [1898]  A.  C.  256). 

Acquisition  by  Agreement. — The  purchase  of  lands  by  agreement 
is  regulated  by  sees.  6-15  of  the  Act  of  1845.  These  clauses  are  a  statu- 
tory authority  to  the  promoters  to  purchase  and  to  the  owners  to  sell 
any  land  needed  for  the  general  or  for  the  extraordinary  purposes  of  the 
undertaking,  and  in  the  case  of  purchatse  for  extraordinary  purposes  to 
resell  the  land  and  to  purchase  other  lands  not  exceeding  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  the  special  Act.  A  municipal  corporation  (including  the 
London  boroughs)  cannot  aUenate  any  of  its  lands  to  promoters  except 
under  the  exercise  of  the  compulsory  powers  or  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board,  except  in  the  case  of  lands  which 
at  the  date  of  the  special  Act  they  could  have  disposed  of  without  such 
assent  (1845,  s.  15 ;  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  108 ;  51  <&  52  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  72 ; 
62  &  63  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  7  (5) ;  and  see  Davis  v.  Leicester  {Mayor,  etc), 
[1894]  2  Ck  208).    The  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  is  needed 
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to  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  charity  lands  (see  Munis  v.  Forbes,  1883, 
24  Ch.  D.  587 ;  In  re  Clergy  Orphan  CorporcUian,  [1894]  3  Ch.  145 ; 
Att.-Gen,  v.  Mathieson,  [1907]  2  Ch.  383;  Be  JVhittU's  Contract,  [1907] 

2  Ch.  486). 

Such  an  agreement  to  bind  the  promoters  of  a  corporation  must  be 
either  under  seal  or  executed  in  accordance  with  sec.  97  of  the  Com- 
panies Clauses  Act  of  1845 ;  and  in  any  event  being  for  an  interest  in 
lands  must  be  in  writing. 

If  the  owners  are  a  corporation,  their  agreement  for  sale  must,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  under  seal  {Young  v.  Leamington  {Mayor,  etc.),  1883, 
8  App.  Cas.  67). 

Where  a  notice  to  treat  has  been  given  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
exercising  compulsory  powers,  it  may  be  met  by  agreeing  to  sell  and 
agreeing  the  price,  or  agreeing  to  sell  subject  to  settlement  of  the  price 
by  arbitration,  and  such  an  agreement  forms  an  enforceable  contract 
irrespective  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (Haynes  v.  Haynes,  1861,  30  L.  J. 
Ch.  578 ;  Watts  v.  WatU,  1874,  L.  R  17  Eq.  217 ;  Harding  v.  M.  B.  W., 
.  1872,  L.  E.  7  Ch.  154),  provided  in  the  case  of  owners  under  disability, 
that  the  provisions  of  sec.  9  of  the  Act  of  1845  as  to  valuation  have  been 
strictly  complied  with ;  since  the  owners  being  under  disability  cannot 
sell  without  complying  with  them  and  the  promoters  cannot  waive  or 
dispense  with  them  {Bridgend  Oas  Co,  v.  Dunraven  {Earl),  1885,  31  Ch.  D. 
219). 

In  making  agreements,  all  equitable  as  well  as  legal  interests  known 
to  the  promoters  must  be  dealt  with  {Martin  v.  L.  C.  &  D,  Ely,  Co,,  1866, 
L.  R.  1  Ch.  501). 

The  promoters  who  enter  on  lands  without  agreement  or  compliance 
with  the  Act  are  trespassers  {0,  W,  Bly,  Co,  v,  Swindon,  etc,  Bly,  Co,, 
1884,  9  App.  Cas.  787),  and  if  they  fall  to  pay  the  agreed  price,  the 
owners  can  either  enforce  their  rights  as  unpaid  vendors  or  proceed  for 
rescission  of  the  agreement  and  recovery  of  the  lands  {Munns  v.  Ide  of 
Wight  Bly.  Co.,  1870,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  414 ;  Wing  v.  Tottenham,  etc.,  Bly.  Co., 
1868,  L.  R  3  Ch.  740). 

The  consideration  for  the  agreement  in  the  case  of  persons  under 
disability  may  be  a  rent-charge  recoverable  by  acdon  or  distress,  but  not 
by  the  remedies  of  an  unpaid  vendor  (1845,  ss.  10,  11;  1860,  ss.  1,  2; 
Jersey  {Earl)  v.  Briton  Ferry  Bly,  Co.,  1869,  L.  R  7  Eq.  409 ;  F(yrder  v. 
Manchester  and  MUf&rd  Bly,  Co.,  1880,  14  Ch.  D.  645). 

In  the  event  of  a  scheme  of  arrangement  being  sanctioned  under  the 
Railway  Companies  Act,  1867,  the  unpaid  vendor's  rights,  if  not  provided 
for  by  the  scheme,  will  be  protected  by  the  Courts  {In  re  Somerset  and 
Dorset  Bly,  Co.,  1870, 18  W.  R  332  ;  In  re  Cambrian  Bly,  Co,,  1868,  L  R 

3  Ch.  278). 

If  the  undertaking  has  been  abandoned  (whether  with  or  without  a 
special  Act),  the  unpaid  vendor,  under  the  Parliamentary  Deposits  and 
Bonds  Act,  1892,  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  27,  can  resort  to  the  parliamentary 
deposit,  made  under  the  Parliamentary  Deposits  Act,  1846,  9  &  10  Vict, 
c.  20,  s.  3.  This  right  only  arises  where  the  land  has  been  compulsorily 
taken,  or  has  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  commencement,  construc- 
tion, or  abandonment  of  the  work ;  but  when  it  exists,  appears  to  give 
such  creditors  priority  over  other  creditors,  meritorious  or  non-meri- 
torious ;  but  a  notice  to  treat  not  acted  on  gives  a  pari  passu  claim  only 
{In  re  Uxbridge,  etc,  Bly,  Co,,  1890,  43  Ch.  D.  536;  Ex  parte  Bradford 
District  Tramways  Co,,  [1893]  3  Ch.  463 ;  Be  Torrington  and  Okehampton 
BaUway  BUI,  [1907]  1  Ch.  186). 
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Compulsory  Acquisition. — ^The  compulsory  powers  cannot  as  a  rule 
be  exercised  until  the  capital  of  the  undertaking  is  fully  subscribed,  and  ^ 
the  fact  certified  by  two  justices,  whose  certificate,  if  not  fraudulently 
obtained,  is  conclusive  (1845,  ss.  16,  17 ;  Ystalyfera  Iron  Co.  v.  Neath 
and  Brecon  Ely.  Co,,  1874,  L.  R  17  Eq.  142).  This  provision  is  intended 
to  protect  landowners  by  ensuring  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  them,  and  • 
can  be  waived  by  them  {Guest  v.  Pooh  avd  BoumemotUh  Ely,  Co.,  1870, 
L.  R  5  C.  P.  553).  It  does  not  apply  to  an  authorised  branch  of  an 
existing  line  ( JVdd  v.  L.  &  S,-  W.  Ely.  Co.,  1864,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  142),  nor 
to  cases  where  purchase  of  an  easement  is  authorised  {G,  W.  Ely,  Co. 
v.  Swindon,  etc.,  Ely.  Co.,  1883,  9  App.  Cas.  787). 

These  powers  must  be  exercised  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
special  Act,  or  if  there  is  no  special  limit,  within  three  years  of  the 
passing  of  the  special  Act  (1845,  s.  123),  or  the  time  limited  by  any 
extending  Act  (Bentley  v.  Eotherham  L.  B.,  1877,  4  Ch.  D.  588).  If  a 
notice  to  treat  is  given  within  the  time  but  not  proceeded  on,  the  land- 
owner can  compel  the  promoters  to  proceed  (Eichwond  v.  North  London 
Ely.  Co.,  1868,  L  R  3  Ch.  680) ;  and  if  the  notice  is  followed  up  by 
entry  within  the  prescribed  time  it  may  be  enforced  by  the  promoters 
afterwards  (Tiverton  Ely.  Co.  v.  Zoosemore,  1884,  9  App.  Cas.  480). 

Notice  to  Treat. — Whether  lands  are  in  the  end  taken  by  agreement 
or  compulsorily,  the  usual,  and,  in  the  case  of  compulsory  taking,  the 
necessary,  preliminary  is  the  service  of  a  "  notice  to  treat."  It  should  i 
accurately  indicate  the  position  and  area  of  the  lands  required,  and  be 
addressed  to  and  served  on  all  the  persons  interested  in  the  lands 
required,  or  the  persons  enabled  by  the  Act  to  sell  and  convey  such 
lands,  or  on  such  of  them  as  shall  after  diligent  inquiry  be  known  to  the 
promoters.  It  must  also  state  the  willingness  of  the  promoters  to  treat 
for  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  and  as  to  compensation  for  damage  caused 
by  execution  of  the  works,  and  must  demand  particulars  of  the  estate 
and  interest  of  each  party  in  the  lands,  and  should  specify  whether  it  is 
sought  to  take  the  minerals;  though  a  second  notice  to  treat  may  be 
subsequently  given  as  to  minerals  (Srrinffton  v.  Met.  Diet.  Ely.  Co.,  1881, 
19  Ch.  D.  559).  It  is  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  company  or  by 
signature  in  accordance  with  sec.  139  of  the  Companies  Clauses  Act,  1845, 
but  does  not  require  a  stamp  (Eawlings  v.  Met.  Ely.  Co.,  1868, 37  L.  J.  Ck 
824)l  Tliis  notice  must  be  served  before  the  expiration  of  the  compulsory 
powers  of  the  promoters.  As  to  computation  of  time,  see  Goldsmiths* 
Company  v.  West  Metrop.  Ely.  Co.,  [1904]  1  K.  B.  1. 

Mistakes  on  the  plans  of  a  railway  are  fatal  unless  corrected  (1845,  _ 
c.  20,  8.  7).    As  to  notice  to  treat  for  lands  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  first  notice,  see  Cardwell  v.  Midland  Ely.  Co.,  1905,  21  T.  L.  R.  22. 
Persons  interested  include  not  merely  the  legal  or  beneficial  owners  ori 
persons  having  absolute  powers  of  sale,  but  also  mortgagees,  rent- 
chargers,  or  other  persons  who  have  a  security  over  the  land,  as  distinct 
from  the  goodwill,  etc.,  of  a  business  carried  on  there  {Martin  v.  L.  C.&D.\ 
Ely.  Co.,  1866,  L.  R  1  Ch.  501 ;  Cooper  v.  M.  B.  W.,  1883,  25  Ch.  D.  472). 
Each  lessee  must  have  a  separate  notice  to  treat  {Abrahams  v.  London 
{Mayor,  etc.),  1868,  L.  R.  6.  Eq.  625).    Where  trustees  have  an  absolute 
power  of  sale  the  beneficiaries  need  not  be  served,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
sen'e  a  tenant  for  life  (1845,  s.  7). 

The  notice  to  treat  to  be  valid  must  be  served  in  such  way  as  to 
bind  both  parties  {Shepherd  v.  Norwich  {Mayor,  etc.),  1885, 30  Ch.  D.  553). 
When  this  has  been  done  it  puts  the  landowner  and  promoters  into  a 
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position  analogous  to  that  of  vendor  and  purchaser,  under  an  inchoate 
contract  of  sale,  where  the  price  remains  to  be  fixed,  but  the  machinery 
for  fixing  it  is  settled.  And  a  landowner  who  after  notice  to  treat  lets 
^  adjoining  land  cannot  claim  in  respect  of  injurious  affecting  of  the  land 
demised  (Mercer  v.  Liverpool,  etCy  Ely.  Co,y  [1904]  A.  C.  461).  But  no 
action  will  lie  to  enforce  the  contract  till  the  price  is  fixed.  If  the  com- 
pany will  not  proceed  the  remedy  is  by  writ  or  action  of  mandamus.  In 
the  case  of  Crown  Commissioners  a  notice  to  treat  is  not  regarded  as 
a  binding  contract  (B.  v.  Woods  and  Forests,  1850,  15  Q.  B.  761);  but 
municipal  corporations  are  in  the  same  position  as  commercial  pro- 
moters {Steele  v.  Liverpool  (Mayor),  1866,  14  W.  R.  311). 

In  only  one  case  can  the  promoters  withdraw,  viz.,  where  the  notice  to 
treat  relates  to  part  only  of  a  "  house,  building,  or  manufactory,"  if  the 
owner  is  willing  and  able  to  sell  the  whole  (1845,  s.  92).  In  cases  within 
this  section  the  promoters  may  withdraw  a  first  or  second  notice,  and 
serve  other  notices  so  long  as  they  are  given  within  the  time  limited 
for  exercise  of  compulsory  powers  (Ashtonvale  Iron  Co.  v.  Bi*istol  Corpora- 
tion, [1901]  1  Ch.  591 ;  cp.  Coais  v.  Caledonian  Ely.  Co.,  1904,  6  Fraser, 
1042  (Sc.)).  Where  the  owner  is  so  willing  he  gives  the  promoters  a 
verbal  or  written  counter-notice  stating  such  willingness.  The  words  in 
question  have  been  very  liberally  construed  in  favour  of  landowners. 
"  House  "  is  read  as  including  curtilage,  garden,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
to  its  enjoyment  (Barnes  v.  SoiUhsea  Bly  Co.,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  536).  It 
is  immaterial  in  such  a  case  that  different  parts  of  the  tenement  are 
enjoyed  under  separate  titles  (Siegenbcrg  v.  Met.  Did.  Ely.  Co.,  1884, 
49  L.  T.  554).  "  Manufactory  "  is  read  as  including  the  whole  of  any 
building  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  factory  (Brook  v.  M.  S.  &  L.  Ely.  Co., 
[1895]  2  Ch.  571).  For  these  purposes  the  condition  of  the  property  at 
the  date  of  the  notice  to  treat  determines  the  rights  of  the  parties  (Ex 
parte  Edwards,  1871,  L.  R  12  Eq.  389).  The  promoters  on  receipt  of 
the  counter-notice,  unless  they  have  power  by  the  special  Act  to  acquire 
an  easement  only  or  part  only,  must  on  receipt  of  the  counter-notice 
either  take  the  whole  or  abandon  their  notice  to  treat,  provided  that  they 
have  not  actually  entered  (Grierson  v.  Clieshire  LtTies  Committee,  1875, 
L.  R  19  Eq.  83).  They  cannot  go  over  the  land  on  arches  or  tunnel 
under  it  (Sparrow  v.  Oxford,  etc.,  Ely.  Co.,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  731 ;  and 
see  Gonty  v.  M.  S.  &  L.  Ely.  Co.,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  439 ;  Caledonian  Ely.  Co. 
V.  Turcan,  [1898]  A.  C.  256).  Assent  to  the  counter-notice  creates  an 
inchoate  contract  of  purchase. 

After  receipt  of  the  notice  to  treat  the  person  served  is  given  twenty- 
one  days  to  send  in  particulars  of  his  claim,  stating — 

(1)  His  interest  in  the  lands  and  its  value ; 

(2)  Any  outstanding  mortgages  or  charges ; 

(3)  The  amount  of  damage  which  he  will  sustain  by  the  execution 
of  the  works ; 

(4)  The  mode  in  which  he  wishes  the  claim  assessed. 

If  the  limit  of  twenty-one  days  is  exceeded,  this  in  no  way  bars  the 
claim,  which  may  be  made  at  any  time  (see  Delany  v.  M.  B.  W.,  1867, 
L.  R  2  C.  P.  532;  3  C.  R  111);  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty 
days  if  the  claim  is  not  delivered,  or  the  parties  have  not  come  to  terms, 
the  promoters  can  proceed  to  obtain  assessment  of  the  compensation  by 
justices,  arbitration,  or  jury,  according  to  the  amount  involved  or  their 
own  choice. 

It  is  the  established  practice,  except  when  excluded  by  statute,  to 
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add  to  the  price  10  per  cent,  for  compulsion  to  sell  in  the  case  of  house 
property,  and  an  even  larger  percentage  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
land. 

The  claims  are  usually  framed  by  expert  surveyors  (Lloyd,  6th  ed., 
70 ;  Cripps,  5th  ed. ;  Balfour,  Browne,  and  Allan,  2nd  ed. ;  Hudson, 
vol.  iL,  pp.  1416,  1418). 

EfUry  on  Lands, — Sees.  84-90  of  the  Act  of  1845  regulate  the  powers 
of  the  promoters  to  enter  on  lands  to  be  acquired.  They  cannot  lawfully 
do  80  except — 

(1)  On  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  (Birming- 
ham,  etc.  Land  Co,  v.  L,  N.-W,  Ely,  Co,,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  268);  or 

(2)  On  paying  or  depositing  the  purchase-money  or  compensation 
agreed  or  awarded ;  or 

(3)  In  case  of  entry  for  survey  only,  and  to  set  out  the  works 
(s.  84);  or 

(4)  In  case  of  lands  required  for  permanent  uses  where  there  is 
urgent  and  immediate  need  for  entry,  and  the  promoters  have  executed 
a  statutory  bond  and  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  owners  as  price  and  damage,  or  an  amount  assessed  by  a 
surveyor  in  respect  of  all  lands  comprised  in  the  notice  to  treat,  or 
a  counter-notice,  if  any  (1845,  ss.  85-88 ;  HUl  v.  Midland  Ely.  Co,,  1883, 
21  Ch.  D.  143 ;  OUea  v.  L.  G,  &  D.  Ely,  Co.,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  603 ;  and 
see  Eiver  Boden  Co,,  Ltd,,  v.  Barking  Town  TJ.  D,  C„  [1902]  18  T.  L.  E. 
608). 

When  the  conditions  of  the  bond  have  been  satisfied  and  the  bond 
has  been  delivered  up  to  the  promoters,  they  are  entitled  to  have  the 
deposit  repaid  without  proof  that  the  purchase-money  has  been  paid  to 
the  persons  really  entitled  whose  interests  are  protected  by  sec.  124 
(Ex  parte  Midland  Ely.  Co.,  [1904]  1  Ch.  61,  C.  A.). 

The  deposit  is  made  at  the  Law  Courts  Branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  is  subject  to  the  Supreme  Court  Fund  Bules,  and  is  cash 
under  the  control  of  the  Court.  It  is  paid  in  as  security  for  performance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  statutory  bond  to  pay  or  deposit  as  soon  as 
ascertained  the  purchase-money  or  compensation  (s.  85). 

Once  these  sections  have  been  complied  with,  the  owners  cannot 
eject  the  promoters,  but  must  proceed  to  get  the  price  and  damages 
assessed,  under  sees.  22,  68,  or  121,  according  to  the  case.  If  entry  is 
wilfully  made  without  complying  with  the  statute,  the  promoters  incur 
liability  to  an  action  for  trespass,  and  also  to  pay  a  penalty  and  damages, 
recoverable  summarily,  or,  in  the  event  of  persistence  after  conviction, 
to  penalties  recoverable  by  action  (1845,  ss.  89,  90). 

Tribunals  for  Assessing  Price  and  Compensation. — Where  the 
purchase-money  or  compensation  is  not  agreed,  the  Acts  provide  four 
modes  for  its  ascertainment — 

1.  By  surveyors. 

2.  By  justices. 

3.  By  arbitration. 

4  By  the  under-sheriff  and  a  jury. 

1.  Surveyors. — (a)  Where  a  person  interested  in  lands  taken  or 
injuriously  affected  is  under  disability  or  incapacity,  or  has  not  power 
to  sell  or  convey  except  under  the  Clauses  Acts  or  the  special  Act,  the 
compensation  payable  must  not  be  less  than  the  amount  fixed  by  two 
able  practical  surveyors,  one  selected  by  each  party,  or  if  they  cannot 
agree,  by  a  third  surveyor  selected  by  two  justices  on  the  application  of 
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either  party  (1845,  s.  9).  If  the  promoters  neglect  to  appoint  their  sur- 
veyor, mandamus  lies  to  compel  them  {Fotherby  v.  Met,  My,  Co.,  1867, 
L.  E.  2  C.  P.  188).  The  surveyors  must  meet  and  consult  before  deciding 
{Wycombe  Rly,  Co,  v.  Donnington  Hospitaly  1866,  L.  E.  1  Ch.  274),  and  a 
declaration  in  writing  annexed  to  the  valuation  verifying  its  correctness 
must  be  made  by  the  surveyors,  or  if  they  dififer,  by  the  justices'  surveyor 
{Bridgmd  Gas  Co.  v.  Dunravm  {Earl\  1886,  31  Ch.  D.  219).  The  pro- 
moters must  deposit  the  amount  of  the  valuation  in  the  Bank  of  England 
{Stone  V.  Yeoml  {Mayor),  1876, 1  C.  P.  D.  691 ;  2  C.  P.  D.  99). 

(6)  In  cases  where  the  owner  is  absent  from  England  or  cannot  be 
found,  or  does  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed  for  assessment  by  a  jury, 
the  purchase-money,  etc.,  is  assessed  at  the  expense  of  the  promoters 
by  a  surveyor  nominated  in  writing  by  two  justices,  who  subscribes 
a  declaration  of  impartiality.  The  nomination  and  declaration  are 
annexed  to  the  valuation  and  preserved  by  the  promoters  (1845, 
ss.  58-62).  On  the  deposit  of  the  amount  of  the  valuation  in  the  Bank 
of  England  and  execution  of  a  deed  poll  (1845,  ss.  76,  77)  by  the  pro- 
moters, the  lands  vest  in  them.  But  the  owner  can  challenge  the 
valuation  and  submit  it  to  arbitration  (1845,  ss.  64-67).  Where  owner- 
ship is  doubtful,  the  assessment  is  by  a  jury  and  not  by  the  surveyor 
{Ex  parte  L,  &  S,-  W.  Ely,  Co.,  1869,  38  L  J.  Ch.  527). 

(c)  Similar  procedure  is  adopted  with  respect  to  commonable  rights 
where  the  parties  entitled  have  been  duly  summoned  and  do  not  appear 
(1845,  ss.  102, 106). 

{d)  Where  promoters  desire  to  enter  on  and  use  lands  before  the 
compensation  is  agreed  on  or  assessed,  they  must  either  deposit  in 
the  Bank  of  England  the  sum  claimed  or  have  a  valuation  made  by 
a  surveyor  appointed  by  two  justices,  or  in  the  case  of  railways  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  (1845,  s.  85 ;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  127,  s.  36). 

The  surveyors  appointed  or  nominated  should  be  impartial  and  not 
connected  by  interest  or  employment  with  either  promoters  or  owners 
{Langham  v.  0.  K  Ely.  Co.,  1857,  16  L.  J.  Ch.  437 ;  1  De  G.  &  S.  486 ; 
63  E.  R  1160 ;  Peters  v.  Lewes,  etc.,  Ely,  Co,,  1881, 18  Ch.  D.  429). 

The  costs  of  getting  out  the  money  deposited  in  the  bank  fall  as  a 
general  rule  on  the  promoters  (see  Ex  parte  Flower,  1876,  L  E.  1  Ch. 
599;  and  Costs,  below,  p.  26). 

2.  Jitstices, — The  amount  of  purchase-money  or  compensation  may 
be  settled  by  two  justices  in  the  following  cases : — 

{a)  Where  the  compensation  claimed  by  the  owner  of  lands  taken 
as  their  value  or  for  injury  done  to  them  does  not  exceed  £50  (1845, 
8.  22  ;  Barker  v.  Nottingham  and  Grantham  Ely,  Co.,  1864,  33  L.  J.  C.  P. 
193). 

(6)  Where  a  person  who  has  no  greater  interest  than  as  tenant  for 
a  year  or  from  year  to  year  is  required  to  give  up  possession  before  the 
expiration  of  his  tenancy  (1845,  ss.  121,  122). 

This  section  applies  where  less  than  a  year  is  unexpired  of  a  term 
under  a  lease  {E,  v.  G.  N.  Ely,  Co,,  1876,  2  Q.  B.  D.  151). 

The  time  from  which  computation  is  to  be  made  is  the  date  when 
notice  of  intention  to  take  the  lands  is  given,  whether  by  notice  to  treat 
or  taking  possession  {Tyson  v.  London  {Mayor),  1871,  L.  E.  7  C.  P.  18; 
E,  V.  G,  N,  Ely.  Co,,  supra). 

In  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  a  police  magistrate  has  the 
power  of  two  justices  {E,  v.  Kennedy,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  533). 

Justices  acting  for  the  assessment  of  compensation  or  appointment 
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of  surveyors  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  appear  not  to  be  a  Court 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  the  procedure  and  limitation  of  time  for 
applications  is  certainly  not  subject  to  these  Acts ;  and  the  function  of 
the  justices  is  merely  to  assess  the  compensation  (iZ.  v.  Hdwards,  1884, 
13  Q.  B.  D.  586).  The  amount  when  assessed  is  recoverable  by  action 
and  not  by  distress  or  summary  process  under  the  justices'  award. 

Justices  have  no  jurisdiction  to  assess  compensation  for  injuriously 
affecting  lands  in  which  the  claimant  has  a  greater  interest  than  as 
a  yearly  tenant,  nor  if  such  claim  is  made  can  they  proceed  under  sec. 
121,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  claim  which  would  fall  within  that  section 
(Badey  Heath  Ely.  Co,  v.  NoHh,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  579),  and  the  justices 
have  no  power  to  inquire  into  the  title  of  the  claimant  to  his  alleged 
interests,  but  must  inquire  whether  the  claimant  has  been  required  to 
give  up  possession  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  on  interest  {G.  N,  & 
City  Ely,  Co.  v.  TiUett,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  874). 

3.  Arbitraiion, — ^The  compensation  payable  under  the  Acts  may  be 
settled  by  arbitration  in  the  following  five  cases : — 

(a)  Where  it  is  intended  to  purchase  or  take  lands  and  the  com- 
pensation offered  or  claimed  exceeds  £50,  and  the  interest  to  be  acquired 
is  not  a  yearly  tenancy,  and  the  claimant  so  desires  and  gives  notice 
specifying  the  nature  of  his  interest  before  a  warrant  for  a  jury  is 
issued  (1845,  s.  23). 

(6)  Where  lands  have  been  taken  for,  or  injuriously  affected  by,  the 
execution  of  the  works  (1845,  s.  68). 

(c)  Where  the  undertakers  and  the  claimants  agree  to  a  reference 
of  claims,  which  would  otherwise  be  settled  by  justices. 

(rf)  Where  the  owner  desires  a  review  of  a  surveyor's  valuation 
(1845,  83.  64-67). 

{e)  Where  the  promoters  and  a  person  entitled  to  pre-emption  of 
superfluous  lands  cannot  agree  as  to  the  price  (1845,  s.  130). 

The  mode  of  appointing  arbitrators  and  the  procedure  on  the  arbitra- 
tion is  governed  partly  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  or  other  incorporated 
Acts  or  the  special  Act;  and  partly  by  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  52  &  53 
Vict  c.  49.  The  parties  may  agree  to  appoint  a  single  arbitrator,  or 
failing  this  may  each  choose  their  own.  In  such  a  case  the  two  arbitra- 
tors before  acting  appoint  an  umpire  (1845,  s.  25).  If  the  arbitrators  or 
one  of  them  dies  or  becomes  unable  to  act  another  may  be  appointed. 
If  an  umpire  dies  or  becomes  incapable,  the  arbitrators  may  appoint 
another,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so  another  may  be  appointed  by  two 
justices,  or  in  the  case  of  a  railway  company,  the  Board  of  Trade  (1845, 
8S.  27,  28 ;  1883,  c.  15,  s.  1).  If  one  arbitrator  refuses  to  act,  or  one 
party  neglects  to  appoint  a  new  arbitrator  where  his  arbitrator  has 
died  or  become  unable  to  act,  the  other  can  act  alone  (1845,  ss.  26,  30). 
Where  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  dies  before  award,  and  the  parties  by 
agreement  go  on  before  a  sole  arbitrator,  it  is  treated  as  a  continuation 
of  the  statutory  arbitration  {K  v.  Mardey  Smith,  1894,  63  L  J.  Q.  B. 
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Where  the  arbitrators  do  not  make  their  award  within  twenty-one 
days  of  the  date  on  which  the  last  appointment  was  made,  or  within 
any  extended  period  not  exceeding  three  months  afforded  by  them,  the 
umpire  must  act  alone  and  make  an  award  within  three  months  of  his 
appointment  (s.  31)  {R  v.  Mardey  Smith,  1894,  63  L  J.  Q.  B.  171). 
Where  the  award  is  not  made  within  the  prescribed  time  or  the  refer- 
ence fails  for  other  reasons,  resort  must  be  had  to  a  jury. 
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The  arbitrators  and  umpire  must  make  a  declaration  to  act  faithfully 
and  honestly,  and  if  corrupt  are  guilty  of  misdemeanor  (1845,  s.  33), 
and  can  be  prohibited  from  proceeding  (Malmesbury  Ely.  Co.  v.  Bvdd, 
1876,  2  Ch.  D.  113).  Accidental  omission  to  make  the  declaration  may 
be  waived  (Palmer  v.  Metropolitan  Ely.  Co,,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  259). 

Subject  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  L.  C.  Acts  and  the  special 
Act,  the  arbitration  is  one  by  consent;  and  the  parties  may  agree 
to  include  in  it  matters  outside  the  statute  (Collen  v.  South  Staffordshire 
Ely.  Co.,  1852,  7  Ex.  Eep.  5). 

The  arbitrators,  if  experts,  need  not  hear  evidence  on  matters  of 
value  {Bottomley  v.  Ambler,  1878,  38  L.  T.  545),  but  must  give  both 
sides  full  opportunity  of  calling  evidence.  If  questions  of  law  arise 
on  the  arbitration,  the  tribunal  must,  if  required,  state  them  by  special 
case  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court ;  or  may  draw  the  award  in  the 
form  of  a  special  case,  which  can  be  considered  by  the  High  Court,  and 
on  appeal  by  the  C.  A.  (In  re  Oonty  and  M.  S.  &.  L.  Ely.  Co.,  [1896] 
2  Q.  B.  439).  Attempts  to  exceed  jurisdiction  may  be  stopped  by  an 
order  to  revoke  the  submission  (E.  &  W.  India  Docks  Co.  v.  Kirk,  1887, 
12  App.  Cas.  738),  or  restraining  the  arbitrator  from  proceeding  on  the 
reference  (Kitts  v.  Moore,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  253). 

The  award  when  made  is  enforced  by  action  for  the  amount  awarded,  or 
for  specific  performance,  where  land  is  taken  (see  Hudson,  62, 241);  and  by 
action  for  the  assessed  amount  of  injury  consequent  on  the  construction  of 
the  works  (Harding  v.  M.  B.  W.,  1873, 7  Ch.  App.  154;  In  re  Newhold  and 
Metropolitan  Ely.  Co.,  1863,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  405).  It  is  a  good  answer  to 
such  a  proceeding  to  prove  that  the  lands  have  not  been  injuriously 
affected  (E.  v.  Cambrian  Ely.  Co.,  1869,  L.  E.  4  Q.  B.  320).  The 
promoters  must  retain  the  original  award  and  supply  the  landowner 
with  a  copy  at  their  own  expense  if  he  requires  it.  The  promoters  can 
be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  take  up  the  award  (1845,  s.  35 ;  E.  v. 
L.  N.'W Ely.  Co.,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  512).  If  the  landowner  takes  up  the 
award  himself,  he  cannot  recover  the  cost  of  taking  it  up  (Shrewsbury 
(Earl)  V.  Wirrall  Eailways  Committee,  [1895]  2  Ch.  812). 

Under  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  the  award  may  also  be  enforced 
by  leave  of  the  Court  in  the  same  way  as  a  judgment  or  order;  but  as 
the  award  only  settles  the  amount  of  compensation  and  not  the  title  to 
receive  it,  this  course  is  rarely  if  ever  adopted  (see  Brierly  Hill  L.  B.  v. 
Pearsall,  1883,  9  App.  Cas.  595);  and  is  appropriate  only  when  the  right 
to  compensation  and  the  title  of  the  claimant  are  both  clear.  In  In  re 
Walker  v.  Beckenham  L.  B.,  1884,  50  L.  T.  207,  it  was  held  that  an  award 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  could  not  be  enforced  by  motion 
(Oliver  and  Scott's  arbitration,  1890,  43  Ch.  D.  310). 

4.  Jury. — The  compensation  may  be  settled  by  a  jury  where  the 
claim  is  over  £50 — (a)  as  to  lands  taken  where  the  landowner  does  not 
claim  arbitration,  or  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  fail  to  make  an  award 
within  the  prescribed  time  or  date ;  (6)  as  to  lands  entered  upon  or 
injuriously  afiected,  if  the  claimant  desires  to  claim  a  jury  and  the 
promoters  do  not  agree  to  pay  him  the  amount  claimed  (1845,  s.  68). 
In  the  case  of  entry  on  lands,  a  yearly  tenant  must  resort  to  justices 
whatever  the  amount  of  his  claim.     See  p.  14  above. 

The  promoters  have  to  give  a  ten  days'  notice  of  intention  to 
summon  a  jury,  and  to  specify  therein  how  much  they  are  willing  to 
pay,  and  also  not  less  than  ten  days*  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
inquiry  (1845,  ss.  38,  46).    The  jury,  which  may  be  common  or  special^ 
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is  sammoned  by  the  sheriff,  except  in  cases  of  lands  in  "  the  city  and 
liberty  "  of  Westminster,  where  the  high  bailiff  acts  (1845,  c.  18,  ss.  41, 54 ; 
1869,  c.  18,  s.  3).  In  the  city  of  London  the  proceedings  are  before  the 
secondary.  At  any  time  during  the  proceedings  before  the  jury  prior  to 
sctaal  verdict  the  vendors  may  accept  the  final  offer  of  the  promoters. 
Where  he  takes  this  course  during  the  inquiry  the  jury  should  be 
directed  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  amount  of  the  offer  (JEx  parte  Lmidon 
CoHfUy  dmncU,  [1903]  2  K.  B.  189). 

5.  Other  Special  I'ribunals. — In  the  case  of  railway  undertakings, 
besides  the  tribunals  created  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  the  promoters, 
in  the  case  of  a  compulsory  taking  or  of  injurious  affecting,  may,  under 
sea  41  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868.  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  119, 
apply  for  trial  of  the  question  in  the  High  Court  by  a  judge  and  jury  or 
a  judge  alone  to  a  master  in  chambers,  and  on  appeal  to  a  judge  in 
chamtera  (Oliver's  Claim,  1890,  24  Q.  B.  D.  507 ;  In  re  Donisthorpe  and 
M.  S.  &  L.  Bly.  Co,,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  671). 

A  similar  power  is  given  under  sec.  26  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  The  order  or  refusal  of  the  judge  at 
chambers  is  not  appealable  {Ex  parte  Stevenson^  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  394, 
609). 

Jurisdiction, — The  jurisdiction  of  all  these  assessing  tribunals, 
unless  extended  or  restricted  by  the  special  Act,  does  not  empower 
them  to  inquire  into  the  title  or  interest  of  the  claimant,  which  it  must 
aBsume  to  be  correctly  stated,  nor  to  determine  his  right  to  compensa- 
tion {Brierly  Hill  L.  B,  v.  Pearsall,  1883,  9  App.  Cas.  595).  They  can 
only  determine  the  amount  of  purchase-money  or  compensation  payable 
on  the  assumption  that  the  claimants  are  entitled  {R,  v.  JSdtvards,  1884, 

13  Q.  B.  D.  586 ;  R  v.  Metropolitan  Bly.  Co.,  1863,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  367 ; 
G.  N.  and  City  Bly.  Co.  v.  TUlett,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  874). 

A  submission  to  arbitration  or  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  an  appli- 
cation to  justices  should  state  accurately  the  title  or  interest  to  be  the 
basis  of  assessment  (1845,  ss.  23,  24,  68) ;  and  the  tribunal  must  not  go 
into  collateral  matters  {In  re  Dare  Valley  Bly.  Co.,  1868,  L.  R  6  Eq. 
429). 

Where  a  tribunal  is  improperly  constituted  or  assumes  a  jurisdic- 
tion it  does  not  possess  or  exceeds  its  jurisdiction,  the  remedy  is 
by  prohibition    or   certiorari  {Cowper   Essex   v.    Acton   L.   B.,    1889, 

14  App.  Cas.  153,  160;  B.  v.  Band,  1866,  L.  R  1  Q.  B.  230).  Except 
in  such  cases  or  refusal  to  admit  proper  evidence,  or  the  adoption 
of  a  wrong  principle  of  assessment,  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal 
are  not  open  to  review  {Stebhing  v.  M.  B.  W.,  1870,  L.  R  6  Q.  B.  37). 
In  the  case  of  arbitration  the  procedure  for  review  is  by  motion  to 
revoke  the  submission,  or  by  requiring  the  arbitrator  to  state  a  special 
case  on  the  points  of  law  involved  {In  re  Harper  and  G.  E.  Bly.  Co., 
1875,  L  R  20  Eq.  39 ;  Ehodes  v.  Airedale  Drain/ige  Commissioners,  1876, 
1  C.  P.  D.  402 ;  1845,  s.  57 ;  1889,  c.  49,  ss.  7,  19). 

Enforcement. — 1.  When  the  value  of  lands  has  been  properly  assessed 
under  the  statute,  either  party  can  sue  for  specific  performance  of  the 
complete  contract  thereby  constituted  {Begent's  Canal  Co.  v.  Ware,  1857, 
26  L  J.  Ch.  566 ;  B.  v.  Edwards,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  586 ;  In  re  Piggott 
and  G.  W.  Bly.  Co.,  1881,  18  Ch.  D.  146 ;  Bridgend  Gas  Co.  v.  Dunraven 
(Earl),  1886,  31  Ch.  D.  219).  The  promoters,  if  the  owner  will  not  con- 
vey, can  pay  the  price  into  Court  and  take  possession  of  the  lands 
(1845,  ss.  76,  77).    Where  they  have  paid,  they  are  entitled  to  have 
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the  deposit  paid  out  to  them  {Hx  parte  Midland  Ely.  Co.,  1894,  W.  N. 
38). 

In  the  absence  of  a  contrary  provision  in  the  special  Act  the  pro- 
moters must  take  a  conveyance  of  lands  or  easements  compulsorily 
acquired  (lie  Cary-Elwes*  Contract,  [1906]  2  Ch.  143 ;  1845,  ss.  75,  81,  82). 
This  obligation  is  further  insisted  on  for  revenue  purposes  (Finance  Act, 
1896,  c.  16,  s.  12). 

2.  If  the  promoters  have  entered  into  possession  and  have  not  paid, 
the  owners  have  all  the  remedies  of  unpaid  vendors  against  the  pro- 
moters and  the  lands  {Munns  v.  Ide  of  Wight  Ely.  Co.,  1870,  L.  R  5  Ch. 
App.  414),  or  can  obtain  the  sum  deposited  in  Court  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  entry  (1845,  ss.  85-87;  In  re  Mutlow*8  Estate,  1879, 
10  Ch.  D.  130). 

3.  When  the  price  is  fixed,  the  owner,  after  tendering  a  conveyance, 
can  bring  an  action  for  the  amount  assessed  for  price  or  compensation ; 
to  which  the  promoters  can  raise  any  available  defence  which  does  not 
traverse  the  amount  payable  {Ferrar  v.  London  Commissioners  of  Servers, 
1869,  L.  E.  4  Ex.  227). 

The  same  procedure  may  be  adopted  for  recovering  compensation  for 
injurious  affecting,  except  as  to  tender  of  conveyance. 

Where  the  promoters  have  entered  before  the  assessment  of  com- 
pensation, they  can  be  forced  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  assessment 
by  proceedings  under  sees.  68, 121  of  the  Act  of  1845 ;  and  if  they  do  not, 
are  liable  to  pay  a  price  put  on  the  lands  by  the  owner,  if  he  has  properly 
stated  his  interest  {Mortimer  v.  South  Wales  lily.  Co.,  1859,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
129). 

The  Measure  of  Compensation. — 1.  Where  land  is  required  under 
a  notice  to  treat,  or  is  entered  on  and  taken,  the  compensation  payable 
is  the  commercial  value  to  the  owner  at  the  date  of  the  notice  to  treat 
or  entry  (Stebbing  v.  M.  B.  W.,  1870,  L.  R  6  Q.  B.  37 ;  In  re  Morgan 
andZ.  N.'W.  Ely.  Co.,  [1806]  2  Q.  B.  469).  This  rule  excludes— (a) 
consideration  of  what  the  promoters  will  gain  by  getting  the  land,  or  of 
any  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  the  lands  by  the  taking ;  (6)  con- 
sideration, by  way  of  set-oflf,  of  any  enhancement  by  the  works  of 
adjoining  land  of  the  same  owner  {Eagle  v.  Charing  Cross  Ely.  Co.,  1867, 
L.  E.  2  C.  P.  638). 

Under  the  name  "  betterment "  an  allowance  of  such  set-off  has  been 
much  advocated.  In  Acts  regulating  commissions  of  sewers,  and  in 
cases  of  special  improvement  areas,  and  in  the  light  Bailways  Act,  1896, 
c.  48,  s.  13,  the  principle  of  contribution  by  reference  to  benefit  has 
to  some  extent  been  recognised.  In  the  case  of  the  Tower  Bridge 
Approaches  Act  (58  &  59  Vict.  c.  cxxx.)  some  concession  was  made  to 
the  advocates  of  betterment  charges.  The  present  condition  of  opinion 
and  legislation  in  England  is  fully  stated  in  Browne  and  Allan  on  Cottv- 
pensation,  2nd  ed.,  and  in  Hudson  on  Compensation,  953,  1500.  And  see 
Knight  v.  Langport  Drainajge  Board,  1898, 14  T.  L.  R  253 ;  In  re  London 
Connty  Council  avd  CUy  of  London  Brew&ry  Co.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  387 ; 
Oxford,  Ltd.,  v.  L.  C.  C,  [1898]  2  Ch.  491. 

In  some  of  the  British  colonies  a  set-off  for  benefit  is  allowed 
{Harding  v.  Board  of  Land  and  Works,  1886,  11  App.  Cas.  208  (Vic- 
toria); Raleigh  Corporation  v.  Williams,  [1893]  App.  Cas.  540  (Ontario)). 

2.  Where  land  is  not  taken,  but  only  injuriously  affected  by  the 
execution  of  the  authoiised  works,  compensation  is  payable  in  the 
following  events: — 
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(1)  Where  the  loss  or  damage  flows  from  an  act  legalised  by  the 
statutory  powers  of  the  promoters,  which  would  have  been  actionable 
but  for  these  powers  {Harrison  v.  SotUhivark  Water  Works,  [1891]  2  Ch. 
409;  Elmsley  v.  K-E.  Ely,  Co.,  [1896]  1  Ch.  432). 

(2)  Where  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  construction,  and  not  by  the 
user,  of  the  works,  and  is  an  injury  to  lands,  and  not  a  personal  injury 
or  an  injury  to  trade  or  goodwill  {A.-G,  v.  Metropolitan  Ely.  Co,,  [1894] 
1  Q.  B.  384;  Hammersmith  Ely.  Co.  v.  Brand,  1869,  L  K.  4  H.  L  171). 

This  excludes  negligent  exercise  of  statutory  powers,  which  is  action- 
able (Z.  B.  &  S.  C.  Bly.  Co.  v.  Trum/in,  1885,  11  App.  Cas.  45 ;  Beven  on 
Hegliffence,  3rd  ed.). 

The  rule  is  diflferent  where  the  working  is  under  the  Waterworks 
Clauses  Act  {Fletcher  v.  Birkenhead  Corporation,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  605). 

The  injury  must  be  sustained  in  respect  of  the  ownership  of  some 
l^al  right  or  interest  in  lands,  including  easements  {M,  B.  W.  v.  McCarthy, 
1874,  L  R  7  H.  L  243 ;  /fi  re  Gotver's  Walk  Schools,  1889,  24  Q.  B.  D. 
326 ;  Caledonian  Bly.  Co.  v.  Walker's  Trustees,  1882,  7  App.  Cas.  260). 
Whether  the  damage  is  permanent  or  temporary  does  not  affect  the  right 
to  recover,  but  orJy  the  amount  recoverable  {M.  B.  W.  v.  McCarthy, 
supra).  A  tramway  company  under  statutory  powers  was  allowed 
to  lay  a  tramway  along  a  street  subject  to  widening  the  street.  The 
promoters  took  A.'s  land  to  widen  the  street  and  then  laid  the  tramway 
in  the  street,  but  not  on  the  land  acquired  from  A.  Held  that  in  assess- 
ing the  compensation  payable  to  A.  he  was  entitled  to  the  value  of  the 
land  tak^n  and  the  depreciation  to  his  adjoining  land  by  throwing  into 
the  street  his  taken  land,  but  not  to  compensation  for  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  other  property  caused  by  running  trams  along  the  street 
(R  v.  Maun^ord,  [1906]  2  K.  B.  814).  The  assessment  of  this  class  of 
damage^  past  or  future,  is  usually  deferred  till  the  works  are  complete 
{R  v.  Faulter,  1888,  20  Q.  B.  D.  132). 

3.  Where  lands  not  taken,  but  injuriously  affected,  are  held  by  the 
same  owner  as  lands  taken  for  the  same  common  object,  even  if  not 
under  the  same  title,  nor  physically  contiguous  to  those  taken,  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  severance  or  other  injuiious 
affecting  if  the  taking  depreciates  his  land.  The  provisions  of  the 
Acts  do  not  seem  to  defeat  the  right  of  an  owner  where  the  lateral  right 
of  support  to  his  lands  is  affected  by  works  on  adjoining  land  which 
he  has  voluntarily  sold  to  promoters  {ifanchester  Corporation  v.  New  Moss 
Colliery  Co.,  [1906]  2  Ch.  564).  The  right  to  proceed  under  the  Act  for 
compensation  exists  only  where  the  proceedings  causing  the  injury  are 
wittun  the  statutory  authority ;  but  the  assessment  of  damage  appears 
not  to  be  limited,  as  in  cases  where  no  land  is  taken  {Cowper  Essex  v. 
Adim  L.  B.,  1889,  14  App.  Cas.  153 ;  In  re  Gow^*s  Walk  Schools,  1889, 
24  Q.  B.  D.  326),  and  may  extend  even  to  depreciation  caused  by  the 
use  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  undertaking  {Bticcleuch  {Duke) 
v,  M.  B.  W.,  1872,  L  R  5  H.  L  418). 

Where  land  subject  to  a  restrictive  covenant  was  taken  by  a  railway 
to  erect  a  railway  embankment,  the  erection  was  held  to  be  breach  of 
the  covenant,  and  to  give  a  claim  under  sec.  68  {Long  Eaton  Recreation 
Grounds  Co.  v.  Midland  Bly.  Co.,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  574).  As  to  compen- 
sation to  a  lessee  for  injurious  affecting  by  taking  part  of  lands  on  which 
he  had  an  option  to  sink  a  coUiery  shaft,  see  Re  Masters  and  G.  W.  Ely., 
[1901]  2  K.  B.  84. 

The  damages  in  injurious  affecting  cases  are  usually  assessed  with  the 
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price  of  the  lands  taken,  but  in  separate  sums  if  either  party  so  requires ; 
and  not  only  all  past  damage,  but  all  future  damage  which  can  be  fore- 
seen, must  be  dealt  with  {Caledonian  Sly.  Co,  v.  Lockhart,  1860,  3  Macq. 
(H.  L.  Sc.)  808),  except  in  the  case  of  mines  or  minerals,  which  are  specially 
dealt  with  (see  below). 

The  value  is  ascertained  in  one  of  two  ways — (1)  by  assessing  the 
value  of  the  land  to  the  owner,  and  adding  compensation  for  damage 
directly  consequent  on  the  taking;  or  (2)  on  the  reinstatement  principle, 
by  fixing  such  a  price  as  will  enable  him  to  purchase  lands  and  premises 
of  equal  value  to  him  (London  S,  B.  v.  S.-R  Ely,  Co.,  1887,  3  T.  L.  R. 
710). 

In  the  damage  consequent  on  taking  are  included  damages  directly, 
and  not  remotely,  incurred  by  an  occupier  by  necessity  of  removal  (Bigg^ 
V.  London  (Mayor),  1873,  L.  R  15  Eq.  376),  such  as  the  value  of  fixtures 
attached  to  the  freehold,  the  costs  of  removal  of  furniture  and  goods,  and 
loss  on  forced  sale  (Bx  parte  Bergin,  1884,  13  L  R.  Ir.  245),  and  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  goodwill  in  consequence  of  the  expropriation  (Dublin 
(Mayor)  v.  Bowling,  1880,  6  L.  R  Ir.  502 ;  see  Cooper  v.  M.  B.  W,,  1883, 
25  Ch.  D.  472;  R.  v.  Scard,  1894,  10  T.  L.  R  545).  It  is  usual  to  add 
10  per  cent,  to  the  valuation  for  compulsory  purchase,  except  where  it 
is  excluded  by  statute  (see  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  70,  s.  21).  As  to  personal 
injury,  inconvenience,  and  annoyance,  see  Ex  parte  Rector  of  Sauvderton, 
[1903]  1  Ch.  480. 

Great  controversies  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  as  to  the  inclusion 
or  exclusion  of  trade  interests,  especially  in  public-houses,  which  cannot 
be  r^arded  as  satisfactorily  settled  (see  In  re  London  C,  C,  and  City  of 
London  Brewery  Co.,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  387 ;  Re  MourUford,  [1906]  2  K  B. 
814). 

The  interest  is  valued  as  at  the  date  of  service  of  notice  to  treat, 
where  no  other  date  is  indicated  by  the  special  Act  ( Wilkins  v.  Birming- 
ham (Mayor),  1883,  25  Ch.  D.  78 ;  Bexley  Heath  Rly.  v.  NoHh,  [1894], 
2  Q.  B.  579).  As  to  interests  created  after  notice  to  treat,  see  Mercer 
V.  Liverpool,  St.  Helens,  and  Lancaster  Rly.  Co.,  [1904]  A.  C.  461).  The 
valuation  may  properly  include  the  potential  value  of  the  lands,  even 
when  occupied  by  a  church  (City  and  South  London  Rly.  Co.  v.  St.  Mary,. 
Woolnoth,  [1905]  A.  C.  1),  or  their  suitability  for  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  they  are  taken  (Riply  v.  0.  N.  Rly.  Co.,  1875,  L  K.  10  Ch.  App. 
435;  Manchester  (Mayor)  v.  Ossalinski,  1883;  Cripps  on  Compensation 
(5th  ed.);  Badley  v.  Isle  of  TJianet  LiglU  Rlys.  Co.,  [1900]  1  Q.  B.  722). 

The  interest  of  a  tenant  or  lessee  is  usually  computed  on  so  many 
years'  purchase  of  the  difference  between  the  rent  reserved  and  the 
improved  annual  rental,  and  that  of  a  reversioner  by  calculating  the 
present  value  of  his  reversionary  interest.  Copyhold  lands  are  valued 
as  other  lands,  le^s  the  cost  of  enfranchisement. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  judicial  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
second  assessment  can  be  made  of  damages  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  when  the  first  assessment  took  place,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  authoritatively  settled  (see  Lawrence  v.  0.  N.  Rly.  Co.,  1851, 
16  Q.  B.  343;  Croft  v.  L.  N.-W.  Rly.  Co.,  1863,  32  L  J.  Q.  B.  133).  On 
general  principles  of  law  the  right  would  appear  to  exist  (Barley  Main 
Co.  V.  Mitchell,  1886,  11  App.  Cas.  127),  unless  it  can  be  said  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  terms  of  the  special  and  incorporated  Acts. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  right  to  compensation  for  injurious  affect- 
ing under  sec.  68  exists  whether  lands  or  easements  have  been  acquired 
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compulsorily  or  by  agreement  {Kirkby  v.  Harrogate  School  Board,  [1896] 
1  Ch.  437,  at  449).  Claims  for  compensation  under  sec.  68  are  assign- 
able {Dawson  v.  G.  N.  &  CUy  Ely,  Co.,  [1905]  1  K.  B.  260,  C.  A-). 

Mines. — ^The  Kail  ways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  the 
Water  Works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  contain  provisions,  often  incorporated 
in  special  Acts,  with  reference  to  the  taking  of  mines  and  minerals.  In 
dealing  with  a  long  series  of  railway  Acts  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
carefully  the  effect  of  the  later  on  the  earlier  with  respect  to  repeals 
and  vested  rights  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  compensation  is  determined 
by  the  right  tribunal  on  the  right  basis  (see  L.  &  iV.-  W.  Ely.  v.  Walker, 
[1903]  A.  C.  289). 

The  effect  of  the  sections  above  referred  to  is  that  the  railway  acquires 
only  the  surface,  without  any  statutory  right  to  support  from  the  minerals 
(6?.  JF.  Ely.  Co.  y.  Bennett,  1867,  L  R  2  H.  L  27),  and  that  the  time 
for  acquiring  and  paying  for  the  support  of  the  line  by  adjacent  or 
subjacent  minerals  does  not  arrive  untU  the  owner  gives  notice  of  his 
intention  to  work  them.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  working  is  by 
mining  or  by  open  cast,  provided  it  is  the  mode  usual  in  the  district 
{Midland  Ely.  Go.  v.  Eobinson,  1889,  15  App.  Cas.  19). 

The  owner  can,  on  giving  notice  of  intention  to  work,  enter  on  the 
land  acquired  by  the  railway  and  dig  up  the  line  {Etiabon  Brick  and 
Terra-CoUa  Co.  v.  G.  W.  Ely.  Co.,  [1893]  1  Ch.  427) ;  but  till  the  time 
for  working  any  stratum  not  sold  arrives  no  compensation  is  payable 
{In  re  Lard  Gerrard  and  L.  K-  W.  Ely.  Co.,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  459 ;  Hdliday 
v.  Wakefield  Corporation,  [1891]  App.  Cas.  81).     When  the  owner  gives 
his  notice  the  promoters  may  give  a  counter-notice  not  to  work,  and 
stating  their  willingness  to  pay  compensation.    The  measure  of  com- 
pensation is  not  the  value  of  the  minerals  at  the  date  of  the  counter- 
notice,  but  what  the  owners  would  have  made  out  of  the  minerals 
during  the  time  which  they  would  take  to  win  {Bwllfa  and  Merthyr 
Dare  Steam  Colleries  v.  Pontypridd  W.  W.,  [1903]  A.  C.  426 ;  see  James 
Jokey  &  Co.  v.  N.  E.  Ely.  [1906]  1  K.  B.  195,  reversed  by  C.  A.,  [1907] 
1  K.  B.  402,  but  restored  by  H.  L.,  [1907]  W.  N.  173 ;  23  T.  L  R.  163). 
These  rules  apply  equally  where  the  promoters  or  the  owners  assign 
or  let  their  property  {PomUneif  v.  Clayton,  1883, 11  Q.  B.  D.  820).    These 
provisions  differ  considerably  from  those  acquired  under  local  Acts  prior 
to  1845,  under  which,  without  buying  minerals,  the  promoters  acquired 
a  right  to  support,  without  compensation,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  canals 
{Knowles  v.  L.  &  Y.  Ely.  Co.,  1889,  14  App.  Cas.  248 ;  Chamber  Colliery 
Co.  V.  Eochdale  Canal  Co.,  [1895]  App.  Cas.  564 ;  Z.  N.-  W.  Ely.  Co.  v. 
Evans,  [1893]  1  Ch.  16 ;  New  Moss  Colliery  Co.  v.  M.  S.  &  L.  Ely.  Co., 
[1897]  1  Ch.  725),  and  of  railways  (ff.  W.  Ely.  Co.  v.  Cefn  Cribbwr  Brick 
Co.,  [1894]  2  Ch.  157).    The  questions  arising  under  Inclosure  Acts  are 
somewhat  different  {Bell  v.  Dudley/  {Earl),  [1895]  1  Ch.  182). 

The  compensation  for  unworked  minerals  under  the  Eailway  Clauses 
Act  is  ascertained  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  {E.  v.  Z.  N.-  W.  Ely. 
Co.,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  512),  unless  the  special  Act  creates  another  tribunal 
{Eanley  and  Bucknall  Coal  Co.  v.  North  Staffordshire  Ely.  Co.,  1891,  64 
L.  T.  656).  As  to  interest  on  compensation  for  unworked  minerals,  see 
Fletcher  v.  Z.  &  Y.  Ely,  Co.,  [1902]  1  Ch.  901. 

Lands  subject  to  Particular  Incidents  or  Charges. — Copyholds. 
— ^Where  copyholds  are  acquired  the  conveyance  is  entered  on  the  Court 
rolls  of  the  manor,  and  the  enrolment  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  lands 
were  of  freehold  tenure  (1845,  s.  95),  and  until  enfranchisement  the 
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lauds  continue  subject,  irUer  alia,  to  fines  payable  on  the  death  of  the 
vendor  and  his  successors  before  or  after  enrolment.  These  fines  must 
be  included  in  the  compensation  for  enfranchisement  (Lord  Leconfield 
V.  L.  K-  W.  my.  and  Fumess  Rly,  Co,,  [1907]  1  Ch.  38).  Where  the 
vendor  of  copyholds  dies  before  completion,  and  his  customary  heir  is 
admitted  to  enable  him  to  convey  under  sec.  95,  the  fines  and  fees  pay- 
able on  admission  fall  on  the  promoters  under  sec.  82  {Re  London  United 
Tramways  Act,  1900,  [1906]  1  Ch.  534).  Within  three  months  after 
enrolment  or  one  month  after  entry  on  the  lands,  the  promoters  must 
apply  for  enfranchisement  {Lowther  v.  Caledonian  Ely.,  [1892]  1  Ch.  73). 
The  measure  of  compensation  to  the  lord  is  the  amount  of  loss  (assessed 
on  the  improved  value  of  the  lands)  in  respect  of  fines,  heriots,  and  other 
services  and  matters  consequent  on  the  enfranchisement,  other  than  the 
fine  due  on  alienation  to  the  promoters  (1845,  ss.  96,  97)  {Ecclesiastical 
Commission's  v.  L.  &  S.-W.  JRly.  Co.,  1854,  14  C.  B.  743;  Lowther  v. 
Caledonian  Ely.  Co.,  [1892]  1  Cli.  73).  The  promoters  are  entitled  to 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  lord  of  their  right  to  production  of  his 
title-deeds  and  an  undertaking  for  safe  custody  {In  re  Agg-Gardv, 
1884,  25  Ch.  D.  600).  The  amount  assessed  is  paid  to  the  lord,  or  if  he 
be  a  tenant  for  life  is  paid  into  Court,  and  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  estate  {In  re  Wilson,  1863,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  191 ;  2  J.  &  H.  619 ;  3  De  G. 
J.  &  S.  410,  417 ;  70  E.  E.  1206 ;  46  E.  E.  693).  On  payment  or  tender 
or  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England  the  lord,  whether  under  disability  or 
not,  can  and  must  enfranchise,  or  if  he  does  not  or  fails  to  deduce  a 
satisfactory  title,  the  promoters  may  effect  the  same  end  by  executing 
a  deed  poll  (1845,  ss.  69, 73,  97).  Where  part  only  of  lands  subject  to  a 
customary  rent  are  taken,  the  rent  is  apportioned  (1845,  s.  98).  The 
steward  can  only  make  the  promoters  pay  fees  as  for  surrender  {Cooper 
V.  Norfolk  Ely,  Co.,  1849,  3  Ex.  546). 

Common  and  Waste  Lands. — ^Where  lands  of  this  kind  are  taken, 
both  the  lord  and  the  commoners  are  entitled  to  compensation  accord- 
ing to  their  interests.  The  lord,  on  payment  or  tender  of  the  agreed  or 
assessed  compensation,  conveys  to  the  promoters  his  interest  in  the  soil 
(1845,  ss.  99,  100).  He  is  not  deprived  of  this  interest  by  being  trustee 
for  the  commoners  as  well  as  lord  {A.-G.  v.  Meyrick,  [1893]  App.  Cas.  1), 
and  the  compensation  for  the  interest  of  the  commoners  may  be  treated 
for  by  a  committee  of  commoners,  or  if  none  is  appointed,  by  a  surveyor 
appointed  by  two  justices  (1845,  ss.  102-106). 

The  mode  of  assessment  is  by  agreement,  or  failing  agreement  by 
arbitration  or  jury  {Bee  v.  Stafford  &  Uttoxeter  Ely,  Co.,  1875,  23  W.  K. 
868).  The  interests  of  the  commoners  vest  in  the  promoters  on  payment 
or  d^osit  of  the  compensation  and  execution  of  a  deed  poll  by  the  latter 
(1845,  8.  107),  subject  to  the  special  provisions  of  the  Commonable 
Eights  Compensation  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  15,  as  to  cases  within 
its  scope.  The  compensation  is  paid  over  to  the  committee  or  into  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  apportioned  among  those  commoners  who  can 
prove  a  legal  title  to  share  {Atisten  v.  Amherst,  1878,  7  Ch.  D.  689 ; 
Eichards  v.  De  Winton,  [1903]  1  Ch.  507);  and  they  are  entitled  to 
costs  as  against  the  promoters  {WcUerlow  v.  BuH,  1870,  39  L.  J.  Ch. 
425).  In  case  of  controversy  they  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  has  succeeded  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  Com- 
moners can  prevent  the  promoters  from  proceeding  till  the  compensation 
has  been  properly  ascertained  {Stoneham  v.  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  Ely.  Co.,  1871, 
L  E.  7  Q.  B.  1). 
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Mortgaged  Lands. — ^Where  lands  to  be  acquired  are  under  mortgage, 
the  promoters  may  acquire  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee,  and  if  the 
lands  are  an  insufficient  security  for  the  mortgage  the  value  of  the  lands 
must  be  agreed  as  between  mortgagee  and  the  person  entitled  to  the 
equity  of  redemption  or  failing  such  agreement  assessed  as  in  other 
cases;  and  when  this  is  done  the  amount  is  paid  over  to  the  mortgagee, 
and  his  interest  in  the  land  ceases,  but  not  his  remedies  against  the 
mortgagor.  The  mortgagee  conveys  or  releases  his  interest  to  the 
promoters,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  the  promoters  can  vest  the  land 
in  themselves  by  deed  poll  (1845,  ss.  108,  109,  111,  113).  Provision  is 
made  for  taking  part  of  lands  in  mortgage  and  for  paying  the  costs 
of  reinvestment  if  paid  off  before  the  time  limited  for  redemption  (1845, 
8.  114).  Unless  the  mortgagee's  interest  is  acquired  the  promoters 
cannot  l^ally  enter  {RarJcen  v.  E,  &  W,  India  Docks  Co.,  1850, 
19  L.  J.  Ch.  153 ;  Martin  v.  L.  C.  &  D.  Bly.  Co.,  1866,  L.  E.  1  Ch. 
App.  501). 

These  sections  do  not  apply  to  mortgages  of  chattels  or  goodwill ; 
bat  where  a  mortgage  includes  goodwill,  the  mortgagee  may  be  entitled 
to  any  compensation  for  loss  of  profits  in  the  business  carried  on  on  the 
premises  taken  {Ex  parte  Lambton,  1876,  3  Ch.  D.  36 ;  Cooper  v.  if.  B,  W., 
1883.  25  Ch.  D.  472). 

Bent-ChargeSj  etc. — ^Provision  is  made  for  extinction  of  rent-charges, 
rents  service,  and  chief  rents,  by  paying  the  agreed  or  assessed  com- 
pensation and  stating  a  release  of  the  charge,  or  in  default  of  its  owner 
by  deed  poll  executed  by  the  promoters.  The  release  operates  only  to 
release  so  much  of  the  charged  lands  as  are  not  actually  taken  (1845, 
88.  115-118). 

Lands  under  Lease, — ^Where  part  of  lands  under  lease  is  taken  the 
rent  is  apportioned  (1845,  s.  119)  by  agreement  between  lessor  and 
lessee,  or  in  default  by  two  justices.  If  the  lessor  will  not  agree  the 
compulsory  powers  must  be  exercised  {Slipper  v.  Tottenham,  etc.,  Ely.  Co., 
1867,  L.  R.  4  Eq.  112).  The  costs  of  apportionment  do  not  fall  on  the 
promoters  unless  a  deposit  has  been  made  under  sec.  80  of  the  Act  of 
1845  {Ex  parte  Maioer,  1866,  L.  R  1  Ch.  599). 

Omitted  Interests. — Where  by  hond-fide  mistake  or  inadvertence  the 
promoters  fail  or  omit  to  buy  or  compensate  for  an  interest  in  lands  on 
which  they  have  entered  in  whatever  manner,  they  are  entitled  to 
remain  in  possession  of  such  lands  provided  that  within  six  months 
of  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  entitled  owner,  they  obtain 
agreement  or  assessment  as  to  the  value  of  the  omitted  interest,  less 
improvements  if  any  are  created  by  the  promoters  (1845,  ss.  124-126 ; 
Hyde  v.  Manchester  {Mayor),  1852,  5  De  G.  &  Sm.  249 ;  64  E.  R  1103 ; 
Salisbury  {Marquis  of)  v.  G.  N.  Ely.  Co.,  1858,  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  174 ;  and 
see  Ex  parte  Midland  Ely.  Co.,  [1904]  1  Ch.  61). 

Compensation  for  Rates  and  Taxes. — ^When  lands  have  been 
acquired  for  the  purposes  of  an  undertaking  the  promoters  (until  the 
works  are  completed,  and  such  part  of  them  as  becomes  assessable  is 
assessed)  are  liable  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  land  tax  and  poor 
rate,  consequent  on  the  taking  of  the  land  (1845,  s.  133).  Poor  rate 
includes  burgh  rate  and  county  rate  (see  Farmer  v.  Z.  N.-  W.  Ely.  Co.y 
1888,  20  Q.  B.  D.  788),  but  not  the  metropolitan  general  purposes  rate, 
unless  it  is  named  in  the  special  Act  {Burrup  v.  L.  &  S.-  W.  Ely.  Co.^ 
1891,  64  L.  T.  112).  In  London  it  includes  poor  rate  and  anything 
chargeable  on  that  rate,  but  not  the  general  rate  now  assessed  and 
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collected  in  metropolitan  boroughs,  except  so  far  as  that  rate  includes 
the  poor  rate,  etc  (Islington  Borough  Council  v.  London  School  Board, 
[1903]  2  K.  B.  354). 

The  liability  is  computed  on  the  rental,  whether  the  lands  taken 
were  or  were  not  occupied  when  taken,  and  whether  the  taking  waa 
legal  or  not  {Putney  Overseers  v.  L.  &  S.-  W.  Ely.  Co.,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  440). 
Public  bodies  which  take  land  are  just  as  liable  as  commercial  promoters 
(Bristol  (Governor  of  Poor)  v.  Bristol  (Mayor),  1887,  18  Q.  B.  D.  549 ; 
Shoreditch  Vestry  v.  London  C.  C,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  104).  The  deficiency 
is  calculated  with  regard  to  the  rateable  or  taxable  value  at  the  time 
when  the  special  Act  was  passed ;  and  where  the  lands  were  exempt 
nothing  is  payable  (Stratton  v.  M.  B.  W.,  1875,  L.  R  10  C.  P.  76).  In 
the  case  of  improvement  schemes  by  public  authorities  the  liability 
goes  on  till  the  improvement  is  structurally  completed  and  the 
land  to  be  sold  under  the  scheme  is  6dl  disposed  of  (s.c.).  See  Land 
Tax. 

Conveyance. — ^Where  the  owner  of  lands  is  absolutely  entitled  and 
able  and  willing  to  make  a  good  title  and  to  accept  the  purchase- 
money  when  tendered,  the  lands  are  conveyed  at  the  cost  of  the 
promoters  by  deed  in  ordinary  form  or  the  forms  scheduled  to  the 
Act  of  1845  (A.  B.)  (1845,  ss.  81,  82).  Liability  to  costs  includes 
everything  concerned  with  the  conveyance,  but  nothing  concerned  with 
the  ascertainment  of  price  (In  re  Hampstead  Junction  Rly.  Co,,  1863, 
33  L  T.  Ch.  79 ;  Ex  parte  Christ's  HospUal,  1864,  12  W.  R  669).  It 
extends  to  costs  of  taking  out  representation  to  perfect  a  title  (In  re 
Uoyd  and  L.  K-W,  Kly.  Co,,  [1896]  2  Ch.  397). 

The  promoters  must  accept  a  formal  conveyance  settled  in  the  event 
of  disagreement  by  a  conveyancer  of  the  Court  (Re  Cai^-Elwes'  CoTvtract, 
[1906]  2  Ch.  143). 

The  costs,  if  not  agreed  nor  paid,  may  be  taxed  in  the  Chancery 
Division  on  an  order  of  the  Court  at  the  expense  of  the  promoters, 
unless  over  one-sixth  is  taxed  oiT  (1845,  ss.  52,  83 ;  Ex  parte  SomervUle, 
1883,  23  Ch.  I),  167).  The  costs,  when  taxed,  are  enforceable  under  the 
order,  or  by  distress  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  ss.  53,  138. 

Payment  into  Court. — Where  the  owner  of  lands  has  only  a  limited 
interest,  and  is  only  entitled  to  sell  or  convey  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  the  purchase-money — (1)  if  under  £20,  can  be  paid  to  the  persons 
entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  (1845,  c.  18,  s.  72);  (2)  if 
over  £20  and  under  £200,  is  either  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  or  to 
trustees  nominated  by  the  parties  entitled  to  receive  (1845,  c.  18,  s.  71) ; 
and  (3)  if  £200  or  over,  is  paid  into  Court  in  the  Chancery  Division 
(1845,  c.  18,  s.  69)  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Funds  Rules  (Ann,  Pr.  1907). 

Where  trustees  of  a  Soman  Catholic  charity  had  a  power  of  sale 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  they  were  held  to  be  absolutely  entitled 
(under  s.  69)  to  the  compensation  awarded,  and  to  be  able  to  receive  it 
out  of  Court  without  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  (Be  Lord 
Mayor  of  Sheffield,  etc,,  [1903]  1  Ch.  203).  As  to  the  procedure  where 
lands  are  held  subject  to  a  term  to  secure  annuities  which  have 
dropped  but  the  reversioner  is  unknown,  see  Re  Harris,  [1901]  1  Ch. 
931. 

The  same  procedure  is  adopted  where  the  owners  are  prevented  from 
treating  or  cannot  make  a  good  title  or  refuse  to  convey  (1845,  ss.  76, 79). 

Where  this  course  is  adopted  the  promoters  can,  by  executing  a  deed 
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poll,  vest  in  themselves  the  lands  to  be  taken  (1845,  ss.  76,  77);  and  the 
owners  or  claimants  must  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  deposited  price  or 
oompensation.  The  application  is  by  petition  or  summons,  according  as 
the  amount  is  over  or  under  £1000  (1845,  ss.  70,  78 ;  R  S.  C.  1883, 
Order  55).  There  is  a  vast  mass  of  decisions  on  these  applications, 
which  turn  mainly  on  questions  of  real  property  law,  or  costs. 

The  making  of  the  deposit  is  obligatory  on  the  promoters  (Stone  v. 
Yeoril  (Mayor,  etc.),  1877,  2  C.  P.  D.  99),  but  may  be  dispensed  with 
{In  re  JtUnes,  1875,  1  Ch.  D.  28).  If  it  raises  questions  of  con- 
struction of  a  will  or  otherwise  complicated  (In  re  Hicks,  1894,  63  L.  J. 
Ch.  568),  or  is  for  variation  of  an  order  made  on  petition  (In  re  Sanders, 
1894,  70  L  T.  755).  the  Court  has  a  discretion  to  permit  proceedings  by 
petition  in  lieu  of  summons  (In  re  Bethlehem  and  Bridewell  Hospitals 
1885,  30  Ch.  D.  541).  The  persons  entitled  to  apply  for  payment  or 
transfer  are  the  persons  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land 
which  the  sum  in  Court  represents  (1845,  c.  18,  s.  70),  and  the  applicant 
must  verify  his  title  (Order  52,  r.  18). 

The  deposit  is  treated  as  realty  but  may  be  invested,  and  (the 
income  is  treated  as  personalty)  until  it  is  applied  as  provided  by 
the  Act  (1845,  ss.  69,  70;  Kelland  v.  Fulfcrrd,  1877,  6  Ch.  D.  491). 

The  funds  in  Court  may  be  applied — 

(1)  In  purchasing  or  redeeming  land  tax  or  encumbrances  on  the 

lands  taken  or  effected  or  other  lands  settled  or  standing  limited  to  the 

same  uses,  including  purchase  of  the  surrender  of  a  beneficial  lease 

(EzfarU  Sheffield  (Mayor),  1856, 25  L  J.  Ch.  587 ;  In  re  Derby  Municipal 

Edates,  1876,  3  Ch.  D.  289;  Kelland  v.  Fiil/ord,  1877,  6  Ch.  D.  491). 

(2)  In  the  purchase  of  other  lands  to  be  settled  to  the  like  uses,  or 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  additions  or  improvements  to  existing 
buildings,  or  removing  or  replacing  buildings  interfered  with  by  the 
proximity  of  the  works. 

(3)  As  capital  moneys  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  as  amended  by 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  c.  70,  s.  74.  See  Cripps 
on  Compensation,  5th  ed. ;  Hudson  on  Compensation. 

(4)  In  interim  investments  in  any  security  authorised  for  funds  in 
Court  (1845,  c.  18,  s.  70 ;  R.  S.  C,  Order  22,  rr.  17, 17  a ;  Ann.  Pr.  1908). 

Costs.— The  Acts  contain  a  general  (s.  80)  and  several  special 
provisions  as  to  costs : — 

1.  The  promoters  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  valuing  the  interest  of 
an  owner  who  cannot  be  found  or  is  absent  from  the  realm  (1845,  s.  62). 

2.  The  costs  of  any  arbitration  as  to  disputed  compensation  under 

the  Acts,  but  not  (as  to  superfluous  lands)  including  the  fees  of  the 

arbitrators,  fall  on  the  promoters,  unless  the  award  is  for  the  same  or  a 

less  amount  than  the  promoters'  sealed  ofifer,  in  which  event  each  party 

pays  his  own  costs  (1845,  ss.  32,  51;  1895,  c.  11,  s.  1 ;  Miles  v.  G.-W, 

My,  Co.,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  432;  Shrewsbury  (Earl)  v.   Wirrall  Railways 

Committee,  [1895]  2  Ch.  812).     The  costs  must  not  be  included  in  the 

award,  but  if  not  agreed,  may  be  taxed  by  a  master  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  who,  in  case  of  doubt,  will  not  tax  except  in  obedience  to  a 

mndamus  (Church  v.  London  School  Board,  1891,  40  W.  R.  333).     The 

{gxadon  is  not  open  to  review  (L.  C.  Act,  1895,  s.  1 ;  ^  Cannings,  Ltd., 

ff^  Middlesex  County  Council,  [1907]  1  K.  B.  51,  C.  A.).     Under  Michael 

j^gelo  Taylor's  Act,  57  Geo.  iii.  c.  xxix.,  the  owner  gets  no  costs  in  any 

^vent,  and  if  less  is  awarded  than  was  offered,  is  liable  to  pay  the  costs 

0{  the  local  authority. 
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8.  The  provisions  as  to  the  costs  of  assessment  by  a  jury  are 
substantially  the  same  as  on  arbitration  (1845,  ss.  38,  51,  52;  iZ. 
V.  MarUey  Smith,  1883,  12  Q.  B.  D.  481 ;  B.  v.  L.  K-W.  Ely.  Co,,  1882, 
51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  241).  They  are  taxed  by  a  master  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Central  Taxing  Office  {Covington  v.  Metropolitan  District  Bly,  Co.^ 
[1902]  1  K.  B.  231). 

4.  The  costs  of  arbitration  as  to  superfluous  lands  are  in  the  discretion, 
of  the  arbitrator. 

5.  The  costs  of  conveyance  fall  on  the  promoters. 

6.  Where  money  is  deposited  in  Court  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act 
or  the  special  Act  or  any  other  incorporated  Act,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  to  enforce  liability  for  costs  rests  on  sec.  80  of  the  Act  of  1845, 
subject  to  the  wide  discretion  as  to  costs  given  by  the  Judicature  Acts 
(see  In  re  Fisher,  [1894]  1  Ch.  450).  This  enactment  imposes  on  the 
promoters  liability  for  all  reasonable  charges  (but  not  to  costs  incurred 
by  unnecessary  and  vexatious  proceedings)  under  the  following  heads : — 

(1)  Purchase  and  taking  and  their  consequences,  e.g,  apportioning 
rents  and  taking  out  representation  to  complete  title  {Ex  parte  Flower^ 
1866,  L  R  1  Ch.  App.  599 ;  In  re  Lloyd  and  North  London  My,  Co.,  [1896] 
2  Ch.  397). 

(2)  Investment  in  Government  or  real  securities  or  as  capital  money 
under  the  Settled  Land  Acts :  including  brokerage  {Be  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  [1901]  2  Ch.  786 ;  Be  Gaselee,  [1901]  1  Ch.  923),  and  all  incidental 
expenses  {In  re  Ilanbury's  Trusts,  1883,  52  L  J.  Ch.  687;  Be  Nepton's 
Charity,  1906,  22  T.  L  R  442 ;  Jfe  Leeds  Grammar  School,  [1901]  1  Ch. 
228). 

(3)  Reinvestment  in  lands,  or  investment  redeeming  land  tax 
(1845,  c.  18,  s.  1;  Be  Thames'  Estate,  [1905]  1  Ch.  403 ;  Be  Clark, 
[1906]  1  Ch.  615). 

(4)  Costs  of  disentailing  deeds  and  the  like  necessary  to  obtain  the 
funds  out  of  Court  {Be  Navan  &  Kings  Cmirt  Bly.  Co.,  [1906]  1  Ir.  Rep. 
557),  or  of  constituting  a  proper  person  to  convey  copyholds  {Be  London 
United  Tramivays  Act,  1900,  [1906]  1  Ch.  534). 

(5)  Payment  out  of  Court  {In  re  Bethlehem  Hospital,  1875,  L.  R.  19 
Eq.  457). 

There  is  no  liability  where  the  deposit  in  Court  was  due  to  wilful 
refusal  to  receive  it  or  wilful  neglect  to  make  a  good  title,  nor  for  costs 
of  litigation  between  adverse  claimants  (1845,  a  18,  s.  80).  See  Cripps 
(5th  ed.). 

Superfluous  Lands. — ^Where  lands  are  acquired  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts,  they  vest  in  the  promoters,  subject  to  the  terms  of  their 
special  Act,  and,  generally  speaking,  may  be  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 
same  way  as  by  any  other  landowner,  subject  to  this  that  they  must  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  special  Act,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
incapacitate  the  promoters  from  carrying  out  the  special  Act  (Z.  <fe  S.-  W. 
BLy.  V.  Blackmore,  1870,  L  R  4  H.  L  610 ;  Svnrvdon  W.  W.  v.  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal,  1875,  L  R  7  H.  L.  697 ;  Bayley  v.  &  W.  Bly.  Co.,  1884,  26 
Ch.  D.  434;  Foster  v.  L.  C.  &  D.  Bly.  Co.,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  711 ;  A.-G.  v. 
Uddingston  Urban  District  Council,  [1898]  1  Ch.  66 ;  Macfie  v.  Callander 
and  Oban  Bly.  Co.,  [1898]  A.  C.  270).  This  prevents  them  from  alienating 
such  land  unless  it  was  acquired  for  extraordinar}'  purposes  (1845,  s.  13 ; 
Bayley  v.  G.  W.  Bly.  Co.,  supra)  or  has  become  superfluous  (1845,  s.  127). 

Lands  acquired  for  extraordinary  purposes  are  never  to  be  treated  as 
*'  superfluous  lands  "  {City  of  Glasgow  Union  Bly.  Co.  v.  Caledonian  Bly. 
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Co.,  1871,  L  K.  2  H.  L.  Sc.  660).  That  expression  does  not  include  even 
lands  occupied  for  an  abandoned  scheme  (Smith  v.  Smithy  1868,  L  R. 
3  Ex.  282),  and  is  restricted  to  lands  which,  whether  jwsquired  com- 
pulsorily  or  by  negotiation,  turn  out  not  to  be  "  required,"  i,e.  "necessary" 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  or  the  prescribed  period.  The  term  does  not 
apply  to  lands  acquired  for  future  widening  of  the  line  {Brovm  v.  N.  B. 
-fi/y.  Co^  1906,  8  Fraser  (Sc.)  534).  Where  the  surface  is  required  and 
nmies  also  are  taken,  the  latter  appear  not  to  be  superfluous  (Hooper 
V.  Bourne,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  1);  nor  conversely  is  land  over  a  tunnel 
or  under  arches  (In  re  Metropolitan  District  Bly.  Co.  and  Gosh,  1880, 
13  Ch.  D.  607;  Foster  v.  L.  C.  &  R  Ely.  Co.,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  711). 

Whether  lands  have  or  have  not  become  superfluous  is  in  each  case  a 
question  of  fact,  subject  to  any  question  of  estoppel.  Where  the  under- 
takers have  by  their  acts,  e,g,  recitals,  or  a  conveyance,  or  statements  in 
an  ofiFer  for  sale,  treated  them  as  superfluous  (Z.  &  S.-W.  Ely.  Co.  v. 
Blackmare,  1870,  L  R.  4  H.  L  610 ;  Bunhill  v.  N.-JS.  Bly.  Co.,  [1896] 
1  Ch.  121),  and  in  each  case  the  requirements  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  user  of  the  lands  before  or  after  the  end  of  the  prescribed  period 
have  to  be  considered  (Hooper  v.  Bourne,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  1,  16 ;  Foster 
V.  L.  C.  &  D.  Bly.  Co.,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  711 ;  see  Onsl(m  v.  M.  S.  &  L.  Bly. 
Co.,  1895,  64  L.  J.  Ch.  355). 

They  may  become  superfluous  in  four  ways  (G.  W.  Bly.  Co.  v.  May, 
1874,  L.  R  7  H.  L.  283)  :— 

(a)  If  taken  compulsorily  upon  a  wrong  and  excessive  estimate  of 
the  area  required ; 

(6)  If  taken  on  compulsion  by  the  owner  when  only  part  was 
required  and  demanded  under  the  original  notice  to  treat; 

(e)  If  taken  and  required  for  permanent  works,  but  occupied  by 
works  subsequently  abandoned; 

(d)  If  taken  for  temporary  purposes  which  have  come  to  an  end. 

They  do  not  become  superfluous  by  being  compulsorily  acquired  by 
other  promoters  under  another  special  Act  (DurOiill  v.  N.-E.  Bly.  Co., 
[1896]  1  Ch.  121).  If  they  become  superfluous  within  the  prescribed 
period  the  promoters  can  sell  (1845,  s.  127)  the  absolute  freehold 
interest  only,  subject  to  restrictive  conditions  for  their  own  protection, 
provided  that  they  do  not  reserve  any  interest  in  the  land  (2.  &  S.-  W. 
Bly.  Co.  V.  Gomm,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  562 ;  Jn  re  Hif/gins  and  Hitchman's 
Contract,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  95 ;  Bay  v.  Walker,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  88) ;  and 
the  lands  on  sale  appear  to  revert  to  their  original  condition  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  special  Act  (Bird  v.  Eggletm,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  1012). 

Where  superfluous  lands  are  not  in  a  town  and  not  built  upon 
(ie.  covered  with  continuous  buildings),  nor  actually  used  for  building 
purposes,  the  promoters  must  first  offer  them  to  the  owner  for  the  time 
being  of  the  lands  from  which  they  were  originally  severed ;  or  if  he  will 
not  purchase  or  cannot  be  found,  then  to  the  owners  for  the  time  being 
of  the  lands  mimediately  adjoining.  They  cannot  give  a  valid  title  to 
an  outside  buyer  until  an  offer  has  been  made  to  the  persons  succes- 
sively entitled  to  pre-emption  (Carington  v.  Wycombe  Bly.  Co.,  1868, 
L  R  3  Ch.  377;  L.  &  S.-W.  Bly.  Co.  v.  Blackmore,  1870,  L  R.  4  H.  L. 
610). 

The  right  to  pre-emption  arises  as  soon  as  the  promoters  have  done 
anything  which  clearly  shows  the  lands  to  be  superfluous  (Beatushamp  v. 
G.  W.  my.  Co.,  1868,  L  R  3  Ch.  745 ;  DurihUl  v.  N.-E.  Bly.  Co.,  [1896] 
1  Ch.  121),  and  is  enforceable  by  action.    Where  the  lands  are  offered 
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to  persons  entitled  to  pre-emption,  the  right  is  lost  if  refused  or  not 
accepted  within  six  weeks  of  receipt  (1845,  s.  129).  The  price,  if  not 
agreed,  is  fixed  by  arbitration,  but  the  procedure  therein  is  not  regulated 
by  sees.  24-44  of  the  Act  of  1845.  Where  a  right  of  pre-emption  is  not 
claimed,  the  promoters  may  sell  and  convey  all  the  rights  in  the  super- 
fluous lands  to  anyone  willing  to  purchase,  for  an  absolute  estate  in  fee 
simple  (1845,  ss.  131,  132;  Ptmntney  v.  Clayton,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  820). 
If  the  power  of  sale  is  not  exercised  within  the  prescribed  period,  super- 
fluous lands  are  not  forfeited  but  vest  in  the  adjoining  owners,  including 
lessees  or  owners  of  limited  interests  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
adjoining  lands  (1845,  s.  127),  without  the  need  of  any  consent  or 
acceptance  by  them  {G.  W.  Ely.  Co.  v.  May,  1875,  L.  R  7  H.  L.  283 ; 
Blackmore  v.  L.  &  S.-W.  Ely.  Co.,  1870,  L.  E.  4  H.  L.  610;  Hooper  v. 
Bourne,  1880, 5  App.  Cas.  1 ;  Millar  v.  Waterford  Harbour  Commissioners, 
[1904]  2  Ir.  Rep.  421).  The  division  is  usually,  but  not  invariably, 
made  according  to  the  length  of  the  frontage  of  each  adjoining  owner 
{Moody  V.  Corbet,  1866,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  510 ;  Smith  v.  Smith,  1868,  L.  R. 
3  Ex.  282). 

Lands  not  required  by  a  local  authority  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  acquired  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  in  certain  cases 
under  the  conditions  fixed  by  sec.  95  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1907 
(7  Edw.  vii.  c.  53). 

[Authorities. — Cripps  on  Compensation,  5th  ed,,  1905 ;  Balfour-Browne 
and  Allan  on  Compensaiion,  2nd  ed.,  1903;  Hudson  on  Compen^sation, 
1906.] 

La.ncl  Societies. — The  object  of  a  land  society  (often  called 
a  freehold  land  society)  is  to  enable  persons  of  small  means  to  become 
owners  of  plots  of  land  at  wholesale  prices.  Subscriptions  are  received 
from  the  members  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  which  is 
laid  out  in  lots  of  a  convenient  size,  with  all  necessary  roads,  sewers,  and 
improvements.  The  lots  are  then  distributed  among  the  members,  by 
ballot  or  otherwise,  at  a  fixed  price,  which  is  made  to  include  the  initial 
price  of  the  land,  plus  the  expense  of  all  improvements  and  the  costs  of 
conveyance.  If  a  member  is  in  a  position  to  pay  for  his  lot  at  once,  he 
may  do  so,  and  obtain  his  conveyance  forthwith ;  otherwise  he  pays  for 
his  lot  by  instalments,  commonly  called  subscriptions,  and  which  include 
interest,  and  the  society  gives  him  a  conveyance  on  his  payments  being 
completed ;  or  he  obtains  a  conveyance  in  the  first  instance,  and  mort- 
gages the  property  to  the  society  as  security  for  the  due  payment  of 
his  instalments.  A  land  society  is  thus  essentially  different  from  a 
building  society. 

"  A  freehold  land  society  buys  land  with  the  funds  contributed  by 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  then  divides  it  amongst  them ;  but  a 
building  society  advances  to  its  borrowing  members  money  derived  from 
the  subscriptions,  and  which  the  borrowing  members  themselves  lay  out 
in  the  purchase  of  lands  or  buildings,  and  then  mortgage  them  to  the 
society"  {Grimes  v.  Harrison,  1859,  26  Beav.  435,  per  Romilly,  M.R.). 
It  not  unf  requently  happens,  however,  that  a  land  society  and  a  building 
society  exist  side  by  side  and  work  together  under  practically  the  same 
management. 

A  land  society  may  be  established  by  deed  of  settlement ;  or  it  may 
take  the  form  of  a  joint-stock  company  under  the  Companies  Acts ;  or 
it  may  be  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act, 
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1893,  56  &  57  Vict.  39,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  large  and  increasing 

nttiuber  of  societies  are  now  fonned  in  this  way.    The  rights  and 

liabilities  of  the  members  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  mode  in 

which  the  society  is  constituted.    An  ordinary  land  society  established 

by  deed  is  not  an  association  having  for  its  object  the  acquisition  of 

gain,  and  is  therefore  not  illegal  under  sec.  4  of  the  Companies  Act, 

1862,  although  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  members  (In  re  Siddall, 

1885. 29  Ch.  D.  1 ;  Cnmther  v.  Thorley,  1884,  32  W.  R.  330 ;  Wigfidd 

wPoUer,  1883, 45  L.  T.  612).    In  WhUtingham  v.  Murdy,  1889,  60  L  T. 

956,  a  contract  by  an  infant  for  the  purchase  of  an  allotment  from 

a  fiwhold  land  society  was  held  not  void  but  voidable,  and  capable 

ot  ratification  after  the  infant  had  attained  his  majority. 

In  ascertaining  whether  the  owner  of  a  lot,  who  has  mortgaged  it 
to  the  society  to  secure  the  payment  of  his  subscriptions,  \&  entitled  to 
a  vote  for  the  county  as  a  forty  shilling  freeholder,  it  would  seem  that 
the  sums  payable  in  respect  of  interest  are  alone  to  be  deducted,  and 
not  the  payments  made  in  reduction  of  the  principal  mortgage  debt  (see 
BoUeslon  v.  Cape,  1871,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  292— decided  in  the  case  of  an 
advanced  member  of  a  building  society). 

[Authorities. — Davis  on  Building  and  Land  Societies,  4th  ed. ;  Wurtz- 
buig  on  Building  Societies,  4th  ed.] 

Land  Steward. — ^A  person  who  has  the  care  of  a  landed 
estate.  He  sees  that  the  covenants  in  the  leases  are  duly  fulfilled, 
sees  to  repairs,  and  generally  supervises  the  estate  on  behalf  of  the 
landlord. 
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Nature. 

The  land  tax  was  first  imposed  in  1689  (1  Will  &  Mary,  c.  3).  It 
was  developed  from  the  fixed  assessments  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth 
on  the  abolition  of  the  subsidies  and  fifteenths  which  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  feudal  scutage.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  tax  on  personal 
property,  salaries  and  land ;  and  in  1692  (4  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  1),  it  was 
charged  at  4b.  in  the  £  on  all  real  estate,  assessed  on  the  bond-fide 
rack-rent,  and  on  offices  (except  naval  and  military  offices),  and  at  24s. 
per  £100  on  personal  estata  It  was  originally,  but  inappropriately^ 
described  as  an  aid  by  a  land  tax,  when  it  was  more  correctly  a  national 
assessment.  In  1698  (9  &  10  WilL  ill.  c.  10)  there  was  substituted  a 
grant  of  a  fixed  sum,  called  an  aid  by  a  land  tax ;  and  the  quotas  to  be 
collected  from  the  diflTerent  districts  were  specified.  From  1698  till 
1797  the  tax  was  voted  annually,  and  the  maximum  pound  rate  to  be 
levied  was  fixed.  The  tax  has  never  been  levied  in  Ireland,  but  was 
extended  to  Scotland  at  the  Union,  and  the  quota  for  Scotland  was 
filed  in  1706  by  the  Act  and  Treaty  of  Union,  6  Anne,  c.  11,  art.  ix., 
at  £48,000,  when  £1,997,763  was  the  English  portion,  and  more  or 
less  in  proportion  as  the  English  quota  rose  or  fell.  By  the  annual 
Act  of  1797  (1797,  c.  5,  ss.  2,  128)  the  English  quota  was  fixed  at 
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£1,989,673,  7s.  10 Jd,  and  the  Scotch  quota  at  £47,954,  Is.  2d. ;  and  the 
amount  to  be  collected  from  specified  local  areas  in  each  kingdom  was 
also  fixed.  These  provisions  were  stereotyped  and  made  perpetual  in 
1798  (c.  60,  s.  1),  and  have  not  since  been  altered  (see  52  &  53  Vict- 
c.  50,  8.  102).  The  Act  of  1802,  42  Geo.  in.  c.  116,  s.  3,  while  repealing 
the  rest  of  the  1798  Act,  kept  sees.  1  and  2  alive ;  but  sec.  2  was  repealed 
in  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  22).  The  provisions  as  to  the  quantum  and 
quotas  of  the  tax  were  made  subject  to  provisions  as  to  redemption  and 
purchase,  now  superseded  by  subsequent  legislation ;  but  the  perpetual 
provisions  did  not  apply  to  taxation  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1797  on 
personal  estate,  offices,  or  pensions,  which  continued  to  depend  on  annual 
Acts  until  abolished  in  1833  (3  &  4  Will.  rv.  c.  12).    See  Income  Tax. 

The  effect  of  thus  stereotyping  the  tax  has  been  to  keep  its  amount 
unrevised  and  unaltered  (except  by  redemption),  and  to  keep  the  local  and 
national  quotas  fixed,  regardless  of  the  enormous  relative  changes  in  the 
value  of  taxable  subjects  in  the  different  areas  of  taxation.  A  contro- 
versy at  one  time  existed,  in  which  it  was  contended  that  the  Land  Tax 
Commissioners  had  power  to  equalise  the  quotas ;  but  this  contention 
was  held  to  be  unfounded  (J?,  v.  Tower  Division  Zand  Tax  Commissioners, 
1853,  22  L,  J.  Q.  B.  389). 

The  tax  never  was  a  charge  on  the  land,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
term,  but  was  merely  a  tax  upon  owners,  calculated  by  reference  to  their 
personalty,  the  offices  they  held,  or  the  land  they  occupied  {Astle  v. 
Orant,  1781,  2  Doug.  722). 

The  maximum  pound  rate  to  be  levied  was  4s.  in  the  £  from  1797 
till  1896,  when  it  was  lowered  to  Is.  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  28,  s.  31).  The 
minimum  rate  leviable  on  a  rich  area  is  now  Id.  in  the  £.  It  had  been 
as  low  as  l-17th  of  Id.  on  rich  areas. 

Deficiency, — ^Where  the  minimum  rate  does  not  produce  the  quota, 
the  deficiency  is  remitted. 

SurfliLS, — ^Where  the  minimum  rate  produces  more  than  the  quota, 
the  surplus  is  applied — (a)  in  making  allowances  to  assessors ;  {h)  in 
redeeming  tax  to  the  extent  of  l-30th  of  the  surplus  (1880,  c.  19,  s.  114; 
1896,  c  28,  s.  32  (3)).  The  commissioners  must  before  24th  December 
in  each  year  certify  to  the  Inland  Eevenue  the  amount  of  any  surplus 
exceeding  £5  (1880,  c.  19,  s.  114). 


Incidence. 

The  tax  falls  on  the  following  subjects: — On  manors,  messuages, 
land  and  tenements,  quarries,  mines  of  coal,  tin,  and  lead,  copper, 
mundick,  iron,  and  other  mines;  iron  mills,  furnaces,  and  other  iron- 
works; alum  mines  and  works,  parks,  chases,  warrens,  woods,  under- 
woods, copses,  fishings,  tithes,  tolls,  annuities,  and  all  other  yearly  profits^ 
and  all  hereditaments,  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever  they  be,  lying 
and  being,  happening  or  arising,  within  the  areas  in  re43pect  whereof  the 
quotas  are  fixed,  and  on  the  persons  or  corporations  having  or  holding 
any  of  the  taxable  subjects  in  respect  thereof  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  4;  RoyS. 
Uxcha7ige  Assurance  v.   VaTighan,  1757  1  Burr.  155). 

UntU  1833  (3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  12)  the  tax  fell  on  personalty  as  well 
as  realty.  But  that  portion  of  the  tax  was  not  rendered  perpetual  by 
38  Geo.  IIL  c.  60  (see  s.  2),  and  after  25th  March  1799  depended  on 
future  Acts;  but  in  practice  it  escaped  taxation.     See  Income  Tax. 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  litigation  as  to  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  the  words  defining  incidence,  which  may  be  thus  summarised : 

"Tolls"  did  not  include  tolls  on  turnpike  roads  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  122). 
Taxable  tolls  are  taxed  as  tenements  distinct  from  the  site  of  the  bridges 
or  lands  in  respect  of  passage  over  which  they  are  chargeable,  and  are 
taxable  even  if  the  tax  on  the  site  of  the  bridges  or  lands  has  been 
redeemed  (  VavahaU  Bridge  Co.  w.Savryer,  1851,  6  Ex.  Rep.  504 ;  Charing 
Cross  Bridge  Co.  v.  Mitchell,  1855,  4  E.  &  B.  549 ;  Waterloo  Bridge  Co. 
V.  CvU,  1858,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  70 ;  and  see  Newton  Chambers  &  Co,  v.  Hall, 
[1907]  2  K.  B.  446). 

Annuities  or  other  yearly  payments  secured  on  land  are  taxable,  and 
the  appropriate  part  of  the  tax  on  the  land  in  security  is  deducted  on 
payment  of  the  charge,  unless  its  terms  or  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
otherwise  provides  {AUwood  v.  Lamprey,  1719,  3  P.  Wms.  1277i. ;  24  E.  R. 
997;  Bobinson  v.  Stephens,  1709,  2  Salk.  616;  Nicholls  v.  Leeson,  1747, 
3  Atk  573 ;  26  E.  R.  1131). 

All  persons  who  had  shares  or  interest  in  the  New  River  Co.  (or 
the  Thames,  Marylebone,  or  Hampstead  Waterworks),  or  in  insurance 
offices,  or  in  the  King's  Printing  House,  and  companies  of  merchants, 
trade  guilds,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  were  taxable  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  57. 
See  New  Biver  Co.  v.  Hertford  Land  Tax  Commissioners,  1856,  26  L.  J. 
Ex.  281).  This  rule  applies  now  only  where  the  shares  are  treated  as 
realty. 

The  tax  also  falls  on  fairs,  and  is  payable  by  tenants  of  booths, 
subject  to  deduction  from  their  rents  (1797,  c.  5,  ss.  125,  126),  and  a 
special  mode  of  recovery  (s.  42). 

A  railway  tunnel,  constructed  under  a  special  Act  authorising  the 
appropriation  and  use  of  subsoil  without  acquiring  the  surface,  has  been 
held  to  be  a  hereditament  subject  to  land  tax,  as  being  more  than  a  mere 
easement  {Metropolitan  Bly.  Co,  v.  Fowler,  [1893]  App.  Cas.  416 ;  and  cp. 
Holywell  Union  {Assessment  Committee)  v.  Halkyn  District  Mines  Drainage 
Co.,  [1895]  App.  Cas.  117).  In  Westminster  Corporation  v.  Johnson, 
[1904]  2  E.  B.  737,  it  was  held  that  a  sanitary  authority  in  London 
which  had  constructed  a  lavatory  under  a  street  had,  by  reason  of  sec. 
44  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  such  an  interest  in  the  soil 
of  the  street  as  to  be  chargeable  for  land  tax  in  respect  of  the  lavatory. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  mere  right  to  lay  pipes  through  or  under  land, 
which  is  only  an  easement,  the  owners  of  the  pipes  do  not  own  lands 
or  hereditaments  within  the  Act  {Chelsea  Waterworks  v.  Bowleg,  1851, 
17  Q.  B.  358). 

Annual  tithe  rent-charge,  payable  in  Ueu  of  the  extraordinary  tithe 
levied  on  hop  grounds,  orchards,  fruit  plantations,  and  market  gardens, 
has  been  held  to  be  exempt  from  land  tax,  which,  however,  is  deducted 
by  the  person  liable  to  pay  the  rent-charge  on  computing  its  capital 
value  {Carr  v.  Fowh,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  251).  The  decision  rests  on  the 
construction  of  the  word  "  assessment "  in  49  &  50  Vict.  c.  54,  which  is 
treated  as  excepting  the  rent-charge  from  liability  under  the  word 
•'  tithes  "  in  the  Act  of  1797. 

Fee-farm  rents,  rents  service,  or  other  rents,  payments,  sums  of 
money,  and  annuities  issuing  out  of,  or  payable  for,  any  lands,  or 
reserved  or  charged  thereupon,  are  taxable  (1797,  c.  5,  ss.  5,  24). 

The  amount  leviable  as  the  quota  cannot  be  diminished  by  any  acts 
of  the  taxpayer,  but  liability  to  pay  land  tax  may  be  legally  shifted  by 
the  owner  of  the  taxable  subject  on  to  his  tenant  or  occupier,  if  apt 
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words  are  employed  in  the  contract  of  tenancy  or  occupation  (1797,  c.  5, 
88.  34,  35). 

Land  tax  has  been  held  to  be  within  covenants  imposing  on  a  tenant 
liabiUty  for  "taxes"  (Amfidd  v.  White,  1825,  Ey.  &  M.  246;  27  R  B- 
745)  or  "parliamentary  taxes"  (Manning  v.  Lunn,  1845,  2  Car.  &  Kir. 
13 ;  and  see  Bourdin,  4th  ed.,  pp.  25,  26). 

Where  a  contract  of  tenancy  is  silent,  the  tenant  pays  the  tax,  and 
deducts  it  from  his  rent,  subject  to  reference  to  the  Land  Tax  Commis- 
sioners in  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  amount  which  is  to  be  deducted.  A 
deduction  must  be  made  from  the  current  rent,  and  if  not  so  made, 
cannot  be  recovered  later  (Spragg  v.  Hammond^  1820,  4  Moo.  C.  P.  431). 

A  tenant  who,  by  paying  a  premium,  sits  at  less  than  a  rack-rent,  is 
liable  for  the  proportion  of  land  tax  appropriate  to  his  beneficial  interest 
in  the  demised  premises  {Ward  v.  C(mst,  1830,  10  Barn.  &  Cress.  634). 

Exemption, — Crown  property,  if  in  the  occupation  of  the  Crown,  is 
exempt  from  the  tax  on  general  principles  (A.-G,  v.  IfUl,  1836,  2  Mee. 
&  W.  160;  46  E.  R.  542 ;  Colchester  (Lord)  v.  Kevmey,  1867.  L.  R.  2  Ex. 
252,  258),  but  Crown  property  in  private  occupation  is  not  exempt 
(1802,  c.  116,  s.  141). 

Houses,  etc.,  occupied  by  persons  entitled  to  diplomatic  immunity 
are  not  exempt,  but  the  diplomatist  is  exempt,  and  the  owner  of  the 
house  is  liable  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  46). 

Poor  persons  are  not  chargeable  with  land  tax  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick-upon-Tweed  upon  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  not 
of  the  full  yearly  value  of  20s.  on  the  whole  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  80). 

Where  the  owner  in  possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  any 
land  or  other  property  on  which  land  tax  is  assessed  before  the  amount 
so  assessed  in  any  financial  year  is  paid  produces  to  the  collector  of  land 
tax  a  certificate  from  the  surveyor  of  taxes  that  such  owner  has  been 
allowed  a  total  exemption  from  income  tax  by  reason  of  his  income  not 
exceeding  £160,  the  said  amount  of  land  tax  shall  not  be  collected,  and 
if  such  owner  produces  to  the  said  collector  a  certificate  from  the 
surveyor  of  taxes  that  such  owner  has  been  allowed  in  that  year  an 
abatement  of  income  tax  by  reason  of  his  income  not  exceeding  £400, 
one  half  of  the  said  amount  of  land  tax  shall  not  be  collected,  and 
any  amount  of  land  tax  not  collected  by  reason  of  this  section  shall 
be  remitted  from  the  unredeemed  quota  of  the  land  tax  for  that  year 
(1898,  c.  10,  s.  12  (1)). 

The  following  buildings  are  exempt: — Colleges  and  halls  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  colleges  of  Windsor,  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  Westminster,  and  Bromley ;  and  the  corporation  of  the 
governors  of  the  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and  children 
of  clergymen ;  and  hospitals  in  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick-on-Tweed 
(1797,  c.  5,  s.  25). 

The  exemption  extends  to  the  sites  of  the  colleges,  etc.,  and  buildings 
within  their  walls  and  limits,  and  houses  or  lands  which  belonged  on 
or  before  March  25,  1693,  to  the  sites  of  any  college  or  hall,  and  to 
houses  or  lands  which  then  belonged  to  Christ's,  St.  Thomas's,  St  Bar- 
tholomew's, Bethlehem,  or  Bridewell  Hospitals,  and  to  revenues  or  rents 
payable  before  that  date  to  any  of  those  hospitals  for  disbursement 
or  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  hospitals  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  25). 

Lands,  revenues,  or  rents  belonging  to  a  hospital  or  almshouse  or 
settled  to  pious  uses  which  were  assessed  under  the  Act  of  1692, 4  WilL 
&  Mary,  c.  1,  are  not  exempt  from  the  tax.    And  in  the  case  of  hospitals. 
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or  almshouses  not  exempted  by  name,  the  Land  Tax  Commissioners 
have  to  decide  how  far  they  are  exempt  or  chargeable  (38  Geo.  IIL 
c  5,  88.  28.  29). 

The  exemptions  arose  originally  under  annual  Acts,  but  were  made 
perpetual  in  1798  (c.  60,  s.  1);  and  the  two  Acts  have  been  read  as 
oonferring  exemption  only  as  to  hospitals  existing  in  1797  {Colchester 
{Lard)  v.  Keumey,  1867,  L.  R  2  Ex.  253),  by  making  the  land  then 
chaigeable  perpetually  subject  to  the  tax. 

In  fact  the  scheme  of  the  two  Acts  is  to  continue  the  charge  existing 
in  1797  on  the  lands  then  liable,  and  to  leave  exempt  those  then  exempt, 
regardless  of  any  change  in  the  user  of  the  exempted  lands  since  that 
date  {Cox  v.  Rabbits,  1878,  3  App.  Cas.  473). 

Allotments  under  Inclosure  Acts  are  exempt,  if  made  in  respect 
of  lands  or  common  rights  belonging  to  hospitals  {Boehm  v.  Wood,  1823, 
1  Turn.  &  R  332;  37  E.  R  1128). 

The  exemption  of  college  buildings  applies  to  buildings  taken  into 
and  made  part  of  the  college  between  1693  and  1797,  but  not  if  in  a 
special  Act  authorising  the  taking  the  liability  of  the  land  to  all  taxes 
is  preserved  {All  Satds'  Collie  v.  Costar,  1804,  3  Bos.  &  Pul.  635). 

The  exemption  of  hospitals  extends  to  buildings  within  their  limits 
{HarrUon  v.  Buleock,  1788,  1  Black.  H.  68 ;  2  R  R  718),  and  to  land 
which,  on  or  before  the  date  named,  belonged  to  any  of  the  institution. 
above  named,  whether  they  form  part  of  or  are  appurtenant  to  the 
sites  of  the  institutions  or  not,  and  whether  they  are  in  the  occupation 
of  the  institution  or  let  to  tenants  {Governors  of  St.  Thomas\  St.  Bartholo- 
mew\  and  Bridtwell  Hospitals  v.  Hudgell,  [1901]  1  K.  B.  364). 

Certain  particular  exemptions  of  land  from  taxes  by  statutes  prior 
to  1798  have  been  held  to  continue  as  to  the  land  tax  under  the  Act 
of  1797  (  WiUiarM  v.  Fritchard,  1790, 4  T.  R  2 ;  2  R  R  310 ;  Fritchard 
V.  Heywood,  1800,  8  T.  R  468). 

At  one  time  Soman  Catholics  who  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  were  doubly  assessed.  Full  powers  for  relief 
were  given  in  1831  (1  &  2  Will.  iv.  c.  21). 

Assessment,  Collection,  and  Management. 

"  The  provisions  for  assessing,  collecting  and  redeeming  land  tax  are 
contained  in  numerous  Acts  which  are  mainly  repealed  or  obsolete,  thus 
rendering  any  investigation  of  the  existing  law  a  work  of  trouble  and 
uncertainty,  even  to  members  of  the  legal  profession  "  (Bourdin,  4th  ed., 
p.  v.)l  This  difficulty  has  to  some  extent  been  lessened  by  the  wholesale 
rep^  effected  in  1896  (Finance  Act,  1896,  c.  28,  s.  40) ;  and  1898 
(61  &  62  Yict  c.  22).  But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  present  mode  of 
assessment,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  and  reconcile  the  numerous 
Land  Tax  Acts  with  the  Taxes  Management  Act,  1880,  c.  19,  and  the 
land  tax  provisions  of  the  Finance  Act,  1896,  c,  28.  The  tax  is  an 
assessed  tax,  and  its  collection  and  management  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue,  subject  to  the  authority,  direc- 
tion, and  control  of  the  Treasury  (53  &  54  Yict.  c.  21,  ss.  1,  39).  See 
Inland  Revenue. 

Land  Commissioners. — ^Land  Tax  Commissioners  have  been  from  time 
to  time  appointed  under  Land  Tax  Commissioners  Names  Acts.  The 
most  recent  of  the  Acts  in  force  is  that  of  1906  (6  Edw.  viL  c.  52).  It 
provides  that  the  persons  named  in  a  schedule  signed  by  and  deposited 
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,with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  as  fully  qualified  as  if 
they  had  been  actually  named  in  the  Land  Tax  Commissioners  Act,  1827» 
7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  75,  in  which  and  in  subsequent  Acts  until  1869  (32  & 
33  Vict.  c.  64)  it  was  usual  to  specify  the  commissioners.  The  schedule 
was  printed  in  the  London  Gazette  of  December  28,  1906  (p.  9149). 

To  be  entitled  to  act,  a  commissioner  must  be  named  in  the  schedule. 

The  property  qualifications  required  by  the  Acts  of  1797,  c.  5,  s.  91, 
and  1798  (c.  48,  s.  3),  for  county  commissioners  were  abolished  in  1906 
(c.  52,  s.  1),  and  no  inhabitancy  qualification  is  imposed.  The  property 
qualifications  for  borough  commissioners  (1798,  c.  48,  s.  2)  were 
abolished  in  1906,  but  the  qualification  by  inhabitancy  (1798,  c.  48, 
s.  2)  remains. 

Commissioners  for  a  county  at  large  can  act  for  a  city  or  borough 
for  which  there  are  not  enough  borough  commissioners  (1797,  c,  5,  s.  86 ; 
1906,  c.  52). 

Besides  the  scheduled  commissioners,  all  justices  of  the  peace  for  a 
county,  riding,  division,  district,  or  borough  may  act  as  commissioners 
(1827,  c.  75,  s.  1 ;  1906,  c.  52,  s.  3),  and  mayors  of  cities  and  boroughs 
may  also  act  for  their  city  or  borough  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  87). 

No  person  who  is  or  has  been  inspector  or  surveyor  of  assessed  taxes 
or  collector  of  any  aid  granted  to  the  Crown  can  act  as  commissioner 
(1797,  c.  5,  s.  92 ;  1827,  c.  75,  s.  6). 

No  declaration  as  to  qualification  is  now  required,  the  enactments 
requiring  such  declaration  having  been  repealed  in  1906  (c.  52,  s.  2).  But 
a  person  who  acts  without  being  qualified  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £50 
(1797,  c.  5,  s.  96 ;  1798,  c,  48,  s.  1),  recoverable  by  action  or  information 
by  a  common  informer. 

The  commissioners  for  each  district  (coimty  or  borough)  must  meet 
together  from  time  to  time  within  the  times  prescribed  by  the  Taxes 
Management  Act,  1880,  at  the  most  usual  place  of  meeting  in  their 
division  (1880,  c.  19,  s.  26  (1)).  Two  are  a  quorum  (1797,  c.  5,  ss.  7,  8  ; 
1818,  c.  38,  s.  5 ;  1880,  c.  19,  s.  5).  At  the  first  general  meeting  for  each 
year  they  must  appoint  a  clerk  (1880,  c.  19,  s.  41  (6)),  and  at  least  two 
assessors  (1797,  c.  5,  ss.  8,  19,  45,  47).  The  remuneration  of  the 
assessors  is  now  regulated  by  sec.  114  (10)  of  the  Taxes  Management 
Act,  1880  (c.  19). 

At  the  general  meeting  they  ascertain  the  sum  to  be  charged  on  each 
division  of  their  district  to  make  up  the  quota  for  the  whole  district ; 
and  they  may  and  do  subdivide  themselves  into  bodies  of  not  less  than 
three  to  act  for  each  division  (1797,  c.  5,  ss.  7,  8). 

The  commissioners  for  a  division,  with  the  assent  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Eevenue,  may  group  parishes  for  purposes  of  collection  of  tax 
(1880,  c.  19,  s.  72),  and  dissolve  the  groups  if  they  are  found  incon- 
venient. The  nomination  of  collectors  is  now  regulated  by  sees.  73-79 
of  the  Taxes  Management  Act,  1880.  The  remuneration  of  the  collectors 
has,  since  April  5, 1891,  been  regulated  by  sec.  1  of  the  Taxes  Eegulation 
of  Remuneration  Act,  1892,  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  25. 

Mode  of  Assessment. — ^The  taxable  subject  is  to  be  rated  and  assessed 
in  the  parish  in  which  it  lies  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  53),  except  in  the  case  of 
lands  formerly  waste  or  open,  or  common  fields,  which  have  been  since 
enclosures,  rated,  etc.,  in  a  parish  other  than  that  in  which  they  he 
(1834,  c.  60,  s.  2 ;  1880,  c.  19,  s.  17,  Sched.  4),  and  of  lands  which  from 
before  1798  have  been  assessed  in  another  parish.  Where  lands  by 
long  usage  have  been  assessed  in  a  parish  in  which  they  do  not  lie,  the 
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oommissioneTS  cannot  transfer  them  to  their  proper  parish  (R.  v.  Morpeth 
Zand  Tax  Commissume^'s,  1877,  36  L.  T.  376).  Mdndamvs  lies  to  the 
commissionerB  to  compel  a  proper  assessment  (A,-G.  v.  Haytor  Land 
Tax  Commissumers^  1823,  12  Price  Ex.  647 ;  but  see  E.  v.  Holhom  Land 
Tax  Commissioners,  1850,  5  Ex.  Eep.  248). 

Special  provision  is  made  as  to  the  place  and  mode  of  assessment  of 
certain  lands  and  subjects  (1797,  c.  5,  ss.  37,  57,  70,  71,  77-79,  106, 107, 
124;  1878,  a  15,  s.  16). 

Where  land  has  been  assessed  in  two  places,  or  a  dispute  arises  as  to 
the  proper  place  for  assessment,  the  King's  Bench  Division  can  give 
relief  or  settle  the  dispute  (1838,  c.  58,  ss.  2-4 ;  see  In  re  Qlatton  Land 
Tax  Commissioners,  1845,  6  Mee.  &  W.  689 ;  56  R  R  771). 

In  the  case  of  parishes  detached  from  the  county  to  which  they 
originally  belonged,  and  transferred  to  other  counties,  the  amount 
cbaigeable  at  the  transfer  is  certified  by  the  commissioners,  who  then 
assess  the  commissioners  for  the  coimty  to  which  the  parish  is  trans- 
ferred, and  they  assess,  raise,  and  levy  subject  to  redemption  (1842, 
c  37,  8.  6). 

The  assessment  for  land  tax  is  made  for  the  year  commencing 
on  March  25,  and  ending  on  the  next  March  24  (1880,  c.  19,  s. 
48  (1)). 

Under  sec  180  of  the  Act  of  1802  the  assessment  was  made  on  the 
net  annual  value  of  the  taxable  subject,  and  not  on  the  gross  annual 
value  (-R  v.  Ivyehurch  Hundred  Land  Tax  Commissioners,  1894,  Q.  B.  D., 
reported  only  in  Bourdin  on  Land  Tax,  4th  ed.,  p.  192). 

This  mode  of  assessment  was  altered  by  the  Finance  Act,  1896, 
59  &  60  Vict  c.  28,  s.  31,  under  which  the  amount  assessed  in  any  year 
in  a  land  tax  parish  on  account  of  the  unredeemed  quota  of  land  tax 
charged  against  the  psudsh  must  not  exceed  the  amount  to  be  produced 
by  a  rate  of  Is.  in  the  £  on  the  annual  value  of  the  land,  etc.,  subject  to 
tax  determined  by  the  purposes  of  Sched.  A  of  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
1842,  or  if  there  has  been  no  such  determination,  then  as  determined  by 
them  on  that  basis  for  the  purposes  of  ss.  31-35  of  the  Act  of  1896 ;  see 
s.  35.  The  annual  value  means  that  value  as  determined  by  the  Income 
Tax  Commissioners. 

The  Inland  Bevenue  Department  reads  this  Act  as  meaning  that  the 
Schedule  A  assessment  is  to  be  applied  only  where  the  taxable  limit 
nnder  the  schedule  is  not  reached.  The  instructions  given  are: 
"'Schedule  A  income  tax  annual  value'  is  only  required  to  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  assessment  in  parishes  in  which  a  remission  of  land  ta,x 
is  authorised  and  required  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Finance  Act,  1896,  and  in  parishes  where  the  unredeemed  quota  is 
required  to  be  raised  by  a  rate  of  not  less  than  a  Id."  in  the  £. 
The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  open  to  controversy,  and  has 
not  yet  been  legaUy  determined. 

For  the  purpose  of  assessment  the  assessors  and  surveyors  of  taxes 
may  inspect  all  parish  books  (1880,  c.  19,  ss.  39,  61).  When  the 
assessors  have  made  the  assessment  they  deliver  one  copy  to  the 
district  commissioners  and  another  to  the  collector  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  8 ; 
1812,  c.  116,  B.  181).  The  assessment  is  open  to  examination  by  the 
inspector  or  surveyor  of  taxes  (1813,  c.  123,  s.  17). 

Appeals  by  persons  aggrieved  lie  to  the  district  commissioners,  whose 
decision  is  final  (1797,  c.  5,  ss.  8,  23),  and  are  not  subject  to  appeal  by 
case  stated  to  the  High  Court,  as  in  the  case  of  house  tax  or  income  tax 
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(see  1880,  c.  19,  s.  59).    They  can  abate  the  assessment  if  it  is  too  high 
on  particular  land  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  84;  1802,  c.  116,  s.  181). 

"  The  fact  of  no  land  tax  having  been  assessed  on  lands  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  property  at  one  time  formed  part  of  an  estate  in 
respect  of  which  the  owner  had  redeemed  the  tax  or  been  otherwise 
exonerated"  (Bourdin,  4th  ed.). 

If  the  rate  assessed  does  not  produce  the  quota  of  unredeemed  tax, 
the  commissioners  reassess  to  make  good  the  deficiency  (1797,  c.  5,  s.  18). 
Parishes  are  answerable  for  default  in  collecting  the  quota  unless  by 
special  enactment  they  are  relieved  from  liability  to  reassessment  (1880, 
c.  19,  s.  112). 

Assessment  must  be  made  in  every  district  in  which  there  is  any  land 
not  exonerated  from  the  tax  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  182). 

Collection, — The  land  tax  payable  on  an  assessment  made  for  a 
"  financial  year  "  is  payable  on  or  before  January  1  in  that  year,  unless 
included  in  an  assessment  signed  and  allowed  after  January  1;  in  which 
event  it  falls  due  on  the  day  after  it  is  signed  and  allowed  by  the  Land 
Tax  Commissioners  (1880,  c.  19,  s.  82).  It  is  demanded  by  the  collectors 
from  the  occupiers,  who,  if  it  is  paid,  give,  without  charge,  acquittances 
in  the  prescribed  form  signed  by  them ;  and  if  payment  is  refused,  can 
distrain  by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  to  the  collectors  under  the 
warrants  appointing  them. 

The  acts  of  the  collector  are  not  rendered  illegal  because  the  com* 
missioners,  with  a  view  to  speedy  redemption,  have  assessed  more  than 
enough  to  raise  the  quota  {Allen  v.  Sharp,  1848,  17  L.  J.  Ex.  209; 
Simpkin  v.  BdUnson,  1881,  45  L.  T.  224). 

The  procedure  as  to  distress  is  now  regulated  by  sec.  86  of  the  Taxes 
Management  Act,  1880.  Wlien  land  tax  is  in  arrear  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  defaulter  cannot  be  seized  or  acquired  by  any  person 
(except  at  the  suit  of  the  landlord  for  arrears  of  rent),  unless  he  first 
pays  the  collector  the  arrears  of  land  tax  not  exceeding  one  year's 
axrears  (1880,  c.  19,  s.  88  (1)).  Where  more  than  a  year's  tax  is  in 
arrear,  and  a  private  person  has  seized,  he  can  proceed  on  paying  over 
ona  year's  tax  to  the  collector;  but  if  he  refuses,  the  collector  can 
distrain  and  sell  to  realise  the  whole  of  the  arrears  (s.  88  (2)). 

Tenants  who  have  paid  the  tax  without  a  covenant  to  that  effect  in 
the  contract  of  tenancy,  deduct  it  from  their  rent.  In  certain  cases  it 
can  be  deducted  even  when  the  tax  has  been  redeemed  (1797,  c.  5, 
ss.  30, 31 ;  1802,  c.  116,  s.  127 ;  Moody  v.  Welh  {Dean\  1856,  25  L.  J.  C.  P. 
273;  as  to  irregularities  in  distress,  see  1797,  c.  5,  s.  17 ;  1898,  c.  22). 

Fines,  etc, — ^Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  under  the  Land  Tax  Acts 
can  be  recovered  only  by  authority  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Commissioners, 
and  in  the  name  of  an  Inland  Eevenue  officer  or  of  the  Attorney-GeneraL 
The  proceedings  may  be  taken  in  the  High  Court  (1890,  c.  21,  ss.  21,  22 ; 
1880,  c.  19,  s.  21 ;  and  see  Inland  Revenue). 

Accounts. — ^The  Inland  Eevenue  Department  have  to  submit  to  the 
Auditor-General  an  account  of  all  their  receipts  and  expenditure  as  to 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  land  t£Lx,  and  certificates  as  to  sums 
due  under  contracts  to  redeem  land  tax  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  37;  1834,  c.  60, 
s.  5 ;  1890,  c.  21,  s.  13 ;  and  see  Inland  Eevenue). 
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EEDEifPTION. 

Who  fiiay  Bedeem. — ^The  object  of  making  the  land  tax  perpetual  in 
1T98  was  to  enable  the  Government,  by  the  facilities  oflTered  for  its 
redemption  or  purchase,  to  cause  the  taxpayer  to  purchase  3  per  cent. 
Government  Stock  and  transfer  it  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  to  be  cancelled  by  them 
(38  Gea  m.  a  60,  preamble).  The  consideration  for  such  purchase  was 
to  be  the  redemption  and  extinction  of  the  tax  where  the  purchaser 
was  owner  of  or  interested  in  the  lands,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
rent  charge  where  the  purchaser  was  a  stranger  or  did  not  desire  the 
exoneration  of  the  lands.  The  policy  of  the  legislature  on  this  subject 
has  changed  from  time  to  time.  It  is  summarised  below,  subject  to  the 
remark  that  contracts  for  redemption  or  purchase  are  still  in  the  main 
governed  by  the  statutes  under  which  they  were  authorised,  although 
these  Acts  have  been  repealed  (see  1802,  c.  116,  ss.  2, 127),  and  that  this 
mode  of  legislation  makes  it  necessary  for  purposes  of  conveyancing  and 
succession  to  resort  in  the  case  of  land  tax  to  statutes  long  since  repealed 
(see  Pigott  v.  Pigott,  1867,  L  R  4  Eq.  549 ;  Bourdin,  4th  ed.,  68). 

Under  the  Act  of  1798  the  option  of  redemption  was  given  pre- 
ferentially to  persons  in  possession  for  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and 
after  them  to  persons  entitled  in  remainder,  reversion,  or  expectancy. 
The  redemptioner  could  either  redeem  the  tax  dmpliciter,  with  the  effect 
of  merging  it  in  the  inheritance  and  extinguishing  it,  or  could  in  the 
contract  declare  his  election  not  to  exonerate  the  land  from  the  tax,  but 
to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  not  interested  in  the  land  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  40). 
A  leaseholder  who  redeemed  had,  however,  a  charge  for  the  cost  (Neam 
V.  Moorsom,  1868,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  274). 

The  Act  also  contemplated  purchase  of  the  tax  by  strangers;  but 
owing  to  extension  of  the  time  for  redemption  by  persons  interested, 
t-his  power  was  never  exercised  under  the  Act  of  1798.  By  the  Act  of 
1802,  s.  1,  the  provisions  as  to  redemption  of  the  Act  of  1798,  and  its 
numerous  amendments  of  1799, 1800,  and  1801,  were  repealed  except  as 
to  contracts  already  made }  the  option  of  persons  interested  to  be  treated 
as  purchasers  was  taken  away;  and  the  time  for  exercise  of  pre- 
ferential rights  to  redeem  was  extended  until  June  24, 1903.  When 
this  time  had  elapsed  strangers  were  allowed  to  purchase  the  tax  as  a 
fee-farm  rent  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  154  (rep,)).  This  power  was  taken  away 
in  1853  (1853,  c.  117,  s.  1),  and  now  only  persons  interested  in  the  lands 
can  redeem  the  tax. 

General  Pravisians. — The  persons  who  are  now  entitled  to  contract 
for  the  redemption  of  land  tax  charged  on  any  taxable  property  are,  all 
persons  who  have  an  estate  or  interest  in  the  property,  except  tenants 
at  a  rack-rent  and  tenants  holding  under  the  Crown  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  10 ; 
1853,  c  117,  8.  1).  This  is  extended  so  as  to  provide  for  trustees  under 
settlements,  guardians  of  infants,  and  committees  of  lunatics  or  idiots, 
and  also  coparceners,  tenants  in  common,  or  joint-tenants,  and  corpora- 
tions and  companies,  and  trustees  for  charitable  or  other  public  purposes 
(1802,  a  116,  ss.  9-14),  and  promoters  under  special  Acts  which  incor- 
porate the  Land  Glauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845.  Such  promoters  are 
liable  during  the  construction  of  their  works  to  pay  any  deficiency  in  land 
tax  caused  by  their  taking  the  land  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  133). 

Contracts  for  the  redemption  of  lands  are  construed  as  applying  to 
include  everything  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  unless  at  the  date 
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of  redemption  there  exists  under  them  a  separate  and  distinct  heredita- 
ment liable  to  separate  assessment  {Newton  Chambers  Ltd,  v.  Hail,  [1907J 
2  K  B.  446). 

Where  one  joint-tenant  redeems  his  share,  and  partition  is  subse- 
quently eflfected,  his  share  of  the  joint  estate  is  exonerated  (1802,  c.  116, 
s,39). 

Where  the  redemptioner  has  not  the  fee  simple  (  Ware  v.  PolhilU  1805, 
11  Ves,  257 ;  32  E.  R  1087 ;  BvlMey  v.  Hope,  1855,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  356)  the 
taxable  property  on  redemption  is  exonerated  from  the  tax,  but  is  charged 
with  the  price  of  redemption  and  with  the  yearly  payment  by  way  of 
interest  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  land  tax  redeemed.  As  to  the  limitations 
on  the  right  to  recover  such  interest,  see  SkeTU  v.  Cook,  [1902]  1  K.  B. 
682.  This  right  was  given  in  1802  (1802,  s.  123)  and  continued  till 
1853  (c.  117,  s.  2),  and  was  again  revived  in  1856  (c.  80,  s.  3),  but  was 
repealed  in  1896  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  28,  s.  40) ;  without,  however,  affecting 
contracts  for  redemption  previously  made,  nor  the  remedies  in  respect 
of  the  charge  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  125).  A  person  who  has  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  fee  simple  can  insist  on  paying  out  a  person  who  has 
redeemed  by  virtue  of  a  limited  interest  {Cou&ens  v.  Harris,  1848, 12  Jur. 
835). 

Such  a  rent-charge  appears  to  be  a  "  parliamentary  tax "  (Christ's 
Hospital  V.  Harrild,  1841,  2  Man.  &  G.  706). 

Successors  in  title  of  a  person  who  had  exercised  an  election  to  be 
treated  as  a  purchaser,  can,  by  contract  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Bevenue,  exonerate  the  lands  and  cause  the  tax  to  merge  in  the 
inheritance  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  42  Geo.  ill.  c.  116,  s.  40, 
as  modified  by  the  repeals  effected  in  1896  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  28,  s.  40 ; 
see  Bourdin,  pp.  72,  73). 

There  are  numerous  decisions  in  which  the  question  has  arisen 
whether  a  limited  owner  on  redemption  has  intended  to  merge  the 
redeemed  tax  in  the  inheritance.  In  each  case  it  is  a  question  of  inten- 
tion as  evidenced  by  his  acts  {Errdey  v.  Ouy,  1812, 3  Mer.  702 ;  36  E.  R. 
269 ;  Trevcyr  v.  Trevor,  1838,  2  Myl.  &  K.  675 ;  39  E.  R.  1102 ;  Blunddl 
V.  StaTdey,  1849,  3  De  G.  &  Sm.  433 ;  64  E.  R  549 ;  Cox  v.  CoverUon, 
1862,  31  Beav.  378;  54  E.  R  1185). 

Limited  Oumers, — Where  the  redemptioner  had  only  a  limited  interest, 
or  was  a  trustee,  or  a  corporation,  he  was  given  powers  to  sell,  mort- 
gage, or  create  rent-charges  over  other  lands  to  raise  the  price.  The 
provisions  as  to  settled  land  are  superseded  by  the  Settled  Land  Acts 
(see  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  34),  and  were  repealed  in  1896  (59  &  60  Vict, 
c.  28,  s.  40),  except  as  to  stamp  duty  and  sale  of  timber  (1802,  c.  116, 
ss.  67,  68).  Under  sec.  33  of  the  Act  of  1896,  where  land  is  held  for 
certain  public  purposes,  the  corporation  or  trustees  may  sell  it  to  obtain 
redemption  money,  or  use  for  redemption  moneys  held  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Sales  or  mortgages  by  limited  owners  in  excess  of  the  powers  given 
under  prior  Acts  were  confirmed  in  1814  (54  Geo.  III.  c.  173,  ss.  12,  13), 

When  capital  moneys  are  in  Court  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act, 
1845,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  69,  the  Partition  Act,  1868,  31  &  32  Vict.  c. 
40,  s.  8,  or  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  1877,  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  34,  they 
may  be  applied  in  redemption  of  land  tax  or  in  reimbursing  trustees 
or  tenants  for  life  who  have  redeemed.  By  leave  of  the  High  Court, 
timber  may  be  cut  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  applied  in  redemption  (1802, 
s.  67 ;  -Er  parte  NoHhvnck  (Zoi-d),  1834,  1  Y.  &  C.  Ex.  Eq.  I6671. ;  41 
R.  R  235. 
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Where  lands  are  settled  for  the  benefit  of  a  parish  or  place,  the  land 
tax  may  be  redeemed  out  of  the  local  rate,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
two  justices  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  46);  and  trust  property,  settled  to  charit- 
able uses  for  the  benefit  of  a  parish  or  place,  may  be  applied  to  redemp- 
tion of  land  tax,  subject  to  a  charge  of  an  annuity  representing  the 
amount  applied  (1802,  a  116,  s.  47).  Donations  to  charitable  institu- 
tions may  be  applied  in  redeeming  land  tax ;  and  money  may  be  left 
by  will  to  redeem  land  tax  on  lands  settled  to  charitable  uses  (1802, 
c.  116,  SB.  48,  50). 

Crcfwn  Lands. — ^The  tax  on  Crown  lands  or  lands  of  the  Duchies  of 
Lancaster  and  Cornwall  is  not  redeemable  by  the  tenants,  but  may  be 
redeemed  by  the  department  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
revenues  of  the  lands  with  certain  consents ;  upon  redemption  the  lands 
are  exonerated  from  the  tax,  which  is  added  to  the  rent  reserved  on  the 
Crown  leasee  and  the  subleases  (1802,  c.  116,  ss.  131,  138, 139, 141, 143- 
147, 149;  1824,  c.  78,  s.  8;  1829,  c.  50,  ss.  57-59, 108). 

Where,  however.  Crown  tenants  have  under  mistake  contracted  to 
purchase  land  tax  on  Crown  lands,  provision  is  made  for  validating 
the  purchase  through  the  Conmiissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and 
extinguishing  the  tax  (8  &  9  Vict,  c  99,  s.  9). 

Ecdegiastxcal  Lands  and  P^r^on^.— Provision  was  made  by  a  series  of 
Acts  from  1806  to  1817,  which  expired  in  1822,  for  gratuitous  exonera- 
tion and  discharge  of  land  tax  on  lands  belonging  to  livings  or  other 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  charitable  institutions,  the  whole  annual 
income  whereof  did  not  exceed  £150.  A  list  of  the  number  of  livings 
exonerated  is  given  in  Bourdin  (4th  ed.,  p.  92).  The  exoneration 
extends  to  allotments  made  under  Indosure  Acts  in  respect  of  the 
exonerated  lands.  The  statutes  in  question  are— 1806,  c.  133;  1809,. 
0. 67;  1810,  c.  58;  1813,  c.  123;  1814,  c.  173;  1817,  c.  100, 

The  unropealed  portions  of  the  Land  Tax  Acts  contain  many 
provisions  as  to  the  redemption  of  land  tax  on  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
The  tax  on  a  benefice  may  be  redeemed — 

(1)  By  the  incumbent  for  the  time  being,  whether  the  benefice  be 
single  or  two  livings  have  been  consolidated,  subject  to  a  provision  in 
case  of  subsequent  disunion  (1802,  c.  116,  ss.  10,  74 ;  1813,  c.  123,  s.  26). 
Where  the  incumbent  is  sequestrated,  the  sequestrator  or  patron  maj 
redeem  (1813,  a  123,  s.  27). 

(2)  By  the  absolute  or  alternate  patrons,  including  rectors  when 
patrons  of  perpetual  curacies  (1802,  c.  116,  ss.  17,  78,  79 ;  1813,  c.  123, 
s.  28),  who  become  entitled  to  a  rent-charge  on  the  benefice  equivalent 
to  the  tax  redeemed,  unless  on  presentation  they  suspend  it  (1810,  c.  58, 
a  2). 

(3)  By  trustees  of  property  left  by  will  to  buy  lands  or  impropriate 
tithes  for  the  benefit  of  poor  clergy,  subject  to  any  consents  required  by 
the  will  (1802,  a  116,  ss.  16,  77). 

(4)  By  the  Grovemors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  who  may  apply 
money  in  their  hands  applicable  for  the  augmentation  of  livings  in 
two  ways — 

(a)  In  redeemii^  land  tax  by  their  own  contract,  or,  in  cases  whero 
the  redemption  has  been  contracted  for  or  effected  by  the  incumbent, 
with  their  consent ; 

{b)  In  buying  up  ront-charges  created  by  incumbents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redemption  (1802,  c.  116,  ss.  15,  44). 

Where  land  tax  has  been  redeemed  or  purchased  by  any  person 
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other  than  the  incumbent  for  the  time  being,  he  may  piirchfi 
assignment  of  the  charge,  and  free  the  benefice  from  it  (1805, 
&  1). 

The  price  may  be  raised  by  sale  or  mortgage  of  lands  of  the  be 
and  the  price  was  paid  direct  to  the  assignee  and  the  balance  inj 
Bank  of  England  (1805,  c.  77,  s.  1 ;  1813.  c.  123,  s.  29).  Whei 
assignment  is  purchased  with  the  money  of  the  incumbent,  h 
recoup  himself  by  sale  or  mortgage,  and  since  1814  the  sales  or 
gages  are  not  invalidated  because  an  unnecessary  amount  of  lac 
sold  or  charged  (1813,  c.  123,  ss.  29,  30;  1824,  c.  173,  s.  6).  A 
ments  thus  obtained  must  be  registered  within  six  months  of  thei 
(1805,  c.  77,  s,  1 ;  1813,  c.  123,  s.  30). 

Sales  of  ecclesiastical  land  under  42  Geo.  III.  c.  116,  s.  80,  by  e 
astical  corporations  to  redeem  land  tax,  must  except  or  reserve  mi] 
and  this  statutory  fetter  is  not  affeqted  by  57  Geo.  ill.  a  100, 
{Whidbome  v.  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1877,  7  Ch.  D.  375 
removed  by  the  Finance  Act,  1896. 

The  surplus  remaining  after  redemption  of  land  tax  out  of  the 
of  lands  sold  for  the  purpose  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  100)  could  not  be  a 
except  in  paying  ofif  debts  charged  on  the  inheritance  or  in  buying 
to  be  settled  to  like  uses  {Nether  Stowey  Vicarage,  1873,  L.  R  ] 
156 ;  but  see  City  of  London  Commissioners  of  Senders  v.  St  1 
Vicarage^  [1894]  3  Ch.  544).    Sec.  100  is  now  repealed. 

Where  the  incumbent  of  a  rectory  redeems  land  tax  out  of  hi 
moneys,  his  representatives  can  recover  interest  at  3  per  cent,  c 
redemption  money  from  the  next  incumbent  (Kilderbeere  v.  Ar, 
1854,  10  Ex.  Rep.  454). 

Land  tax  charged  on  lands,  etc.,   belonging  to  an  ecclesi 
corporation  redeemed  by  such  corporation  out  of  moneys,  raised 
the  powers  of  the  Acts  was  treated  as  a  yearly  rent  in  addition 
yearly  rent  reserved  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  88).    This  provision  was  re 
in  1896  (c.  28,  s.  40). 

Gifts  or  devises  of  redeemed  or  purchased  land  tax  for  the  au 
tation  of  a  benefice  are  valid  and  not  subject  to  the  Mortmaii 
(1802,  c.  116,  s.  162),  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  fee-farm  rent  foi 
purposes  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  (s.  161). 

Sales  by  ecclesiastical  corporations  required  from  1799  (39  G 
c.  21)  the  approval  of  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  by  1 
patent  to  regulate,  direct,  approve,  and  confirm  contracts  of 
enfranchisement,  or  mortgage,  or  to  grant  rent-charges  permitt 
the  statutes  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  land  tax,  and  ma 
corporations,  or  companies,  or  trustees  for  charitable  or  other 
purposes,  or  in  the  case  of  lands  in  which  the  Crown  had  an  in 
(1802,  c.  116,  ss.  72-84;  1814,  c  173,  ss.  2,  4).  These  commiss 
had  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  other  officers  (1802,  c.  116, 
The  powers  and  duties  were  in  1838  transferred  to  the  Treasury  < 
c.  38,  8.  1). 

The  Treasury  were  entitled,  if  not  satisfied  with  statements 
in  support  of  the  proposed  contract,  to  require  further  informatio 
its  verification  by  affidavit  made  before  a  commissioner  of  oaths  < 
c.  116,  s.  74) ;  and  the  conveyance  under  the  contract  was  invalid  i 
signed  by  two  commissioners  of  the  Treasury  (s.  76). 

Having  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  procedure  for  redemptio 
tjiie  repeals  effected  by  the  Finance  Act,  1896,  the  functions  o 
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Treasury  would  seem,  though  not  formally  abolished,  to  have  virtually 
oome  to  an  end. 

Friec — ^Until  1906  the  redemptioner  could  redeem  either  by  pay- 
ment in  money  or  by  a  transfer  of  (rovernment  Stock.  The  latter 
method  had  been  rarely  adopted  in  recent  years,  being  more  troublesome 
and  expensive ;  but  it  was  the  only  method  where  the  redemption  price 
exceeded  £500,  and  had  to  be  raised  by  sale  or  mortgage  of  settled  land 
or  ecclesiastical  or  trust  property.  The  stock  selected  was  3  per  cent. 
Consols,  and  tables  for  calculating  the  price  were  annexed  to  the  Act  of 
1802  (Sched.  L.).  The  amount  of  stock  was  increased  by  1-1 1th  on  the 
conversion  of  Consols  into  Goschens  (52  &  53  Vict,  c.  42,  s.  9).  Under 
the  Finance  Act,  1896,  c.  28,  s.  40,  the  power  of  redemption  by  transfer 
of  stock  is  taken  away,  and  the  prior  enactments  giving  it  are  repealed. 

The  price  for  redemption  by  any  person  entitled  to  redeem  is  now 
thirty  years*  purchase  of  the  sum  assessed  oil  the  taxable,  property  by 
the  last  assessment  made  and  signed,  less  any  increase  due  to  the  new 
mode  of  assessment.  It  may  be  paid  in  a  single  instalment  or  by  such 
instalments  as  may  be  agreed  with  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue, 
with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid  balance,  subject  to  a  right  at 
any  time  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  unpaid  balance  (1906,  c.  28,  s.  32). 
The  redemptioner  on  payment  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  from  the  Inland 
Sevenue  charging  the  land  with  the  price  paid  and  interest  thereon 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  land  tax  redeemed,  which  has  the  effect  of  a 
mortgage  deed,  and,  if  registered  under  the  Land  Charges  Eegistration 
Acts  of  1888,  c.  71,  and  1900,  c.  26,  gives  him  priority  over  all  other 
chaiges  and  incumbrances  (1896,  c.  28,  s.  33  (a)). 

Procedure  for  Redemption, — ^The  general  control  of  the  redemption 
and  purchase  of  land  tax  wets  originally  committed  to  commissioners 
appointed  from  time  to  time  by  royal  warrant  for  each  district,  and 
selected  from  the  Land  Tax  Commissioners  (see  1802,  c.  116,  ss.  5-8, 
199).  In  1813  (53  Geo.  ill.  c.  123,  s.  1)  they  were  superseded  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Taxes ;  and  the  control  is  now  in  their  successors,  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.  This  neutralises  the  provisions  as  to 
qualification  to  sit  in  Parliament  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  185).  A  decision  was 
given  in  WUliams  v.  Steward,  1817,  3  Mer.  472,  494;  36  E.  R  182,  with 
respect  to  the  Redemption  Commissioners,  to  the  effect  that  the  only 
remedy  against  them  was  by  Tfiandamus ;  and  this  would  seem  to  be 
still  the  rule  {Ex  parte  Nathan,  1884,  12  Q.  B.  D.  461 ;  Income  Tax 
Commissioners  v.  Pemsel,  [1891]  App.  Cas.  531). 

Under  their  general  powers  as  to  notices,  forms,  and  instructions, 
the  Inland  Bevenue  Department  prepare  and  issue  instnictions  as  to 
procedure  for  redemption  and  the  documents  to  be  used  (1802,  c.  116, 
8. 84;  1813,  c.  123,  s.  9 ;  1880,  c.  19,  s.  15 ;  1896,  c.  28,  s.  34). 

Instructions  for  redemption  under  the  Act  of  1896  have  been  issued 
(A.  &  C.  G.  Form  327). 

The  would-be  redemptioner  must  attend  personally,  or  by  authorised 

agent,  before  the  clerk  to  the  Land  Tax  Commissioners  of  the  district 

in  which  the  lands  lie,  and  sign  a  declaration  in  the  appropriate  form 

prescribed  by  the  Inland  Bevenue,  and  should  produce  a  plan  or  full 

description  of  the  property.     The  clerk  to  the  commissioners  attests 

the  declaration  and  certifies  the  amount  of  land  tax  charged  on  the 

land,  and  both  documents  with  duplicate  plans  are  then  sent  to  the 

Begistrar  of  Land  Tax,  who  prepares  a  certificate  of  the  contract  for 

signatore  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue,  and  notifies  the 
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redemptioner  of  the  price  of  redemption,  and  to  what  ofBc 
Revenue  he  should  pay  it  On  payment,  the  ofiBcer  indorse 
on  the  contract,  and  it  is  then  returned  to  Somerset  House 
tion,  a  certificate  whereof  is  indorsed  with  a  statement  of  tb 
which  the  exoneration  b^ins  (see  1802,  c.  116,  ss.  36-38 ;  1 
ss.  10, 11, 12,  44;  Scheds.  A  2,  B,  £). 

The  registration  of  the  contract  is  made  without  fee  b^ 
trar  of  Land  Tax  at  Somerset  House  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  164) 
visions  as  to  issuing  three  copies  in  that  section  were  repea 
(61  &  62  Vict.  c.  22).  The  copies  are  sufficient  evidence  of  t 
(1802,  c.  116,  s.  165).  In  the  event  of  disputes  as  to  the  < 
exonerated,  it  is  for  the  commissioners  to  produce  affinnati^ 
that  the  lands  specified  in  the  contract  were  not  really 
(Buchanan  v.  Pc^pUtan,  1858,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  210 ;  Hodgson 
1874,  31  L.  T.  679). 

No  stamp  duty  is  payable  on  contracts,  transfers  of  stocl 
registers,  certificates  or  receipts,  or  affidavits  given,  made,  o 
for  purposes  of  redemption  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  173).     As  to 
mortgages  and  sales,  see  1802,  c.  116,  ss.  68,  81 ;    1805,  c 
These  exemptions  are  preserved  by  sec.  1  of  the  Stamp 
(c.  39). 

Proceedings  for  redemption  can  be  completed  even  if  th 
tioner  dies  before  paying  in  full  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  166).  The 
affected  by  appeals  against  the  assessment  on  which  they  ai 
(s.  129),  unless  on  the  appeal  it  is  found  that  the  redemptio 
tax  has,  within  three  years,  been  reduced  by  his  fraud  (s.  130) 

Errors  discovered  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  in 
may  be  corrected  or  a  new  contract  made  (1813,  c.  123,  s. 
a  redemption  effected  by  fraud  is  invalid  (Beadon  v.  ICiiig, 
L.  J.  Ch.  111). 

Where  a  contract  cannot  be  completed,  the  Inland  Sevenu< 
ment  may  rescind  it  (1817,  c.  100,  s.  23). 

If  the  redemptioner  makes  default  in  paying,  the  contract 
void,  and  the  land  tax  revives,  and  may  be  reassessed  or  resol 
to  a  power  in  the  High  Court  to  enlarge  the  time  for  payment, 
the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  remit  penalties  under  £50  (180 
ss.  167-170). 

affect  of  Redemption, — Assessments  of  tax  on  redeemed  anc 
ated  property  may  be  treated  as  a  nullity  (Charleton  v.  Aim 
11  Ad.  &  £.  993).  Eedemption  of  the  land  tax  enures  to  the  I 
the  landlord,  and  not  of  the  tenant  as  a  rack-rent,  where  the  1/ 
covenanted  to  pay  the  tax  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  126),  and  where  the 
is  under  a  beneficial  lease,  and  part  of  the  land  is  sold,  the  tax  c 
as  a  rent-charge  on  the  rest  (s.  118)  in  favour  of  the  lessors. 

Land  tax  redeemed  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  the 
of  Cornwall  or  Lancaster  is  treated  as  rent  recoverable  agai 
immediate  lessees  (1802,  c.  116,  ss.  141,  149). 

When  land  tax  has  been  redeemed  on  lands,  subsequent  all 
of  common  or  waste  land,  in  respect  of  rights  appurtenant 
redeemed  lands,  are  exonerated  from  tax  (Boehm  v.  Wooq 
1  Turn.  &  R  332 ;  37  E.  R.  1128). 

The  same  rule  applies  to  allotments  of  exonerated  land  on  p 
between  co-owners  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  39),  and  on  exchanges  {I 
Walden,  1877,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  639),  and  in  the  case  of  inclosure  o: 
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lands  of  a  manor  after  the  manor  has  been  exonerated  on  redemption 
{Hodgson  v.  Pearson,  1874,  31  L.  T.  679),  allotment  in  lieu  of  rent- 
ebaige,  and  the  same  rule  applies  as  to  mines  subsequently  opened 
(A«rto»  Ckambers  &  Co,,  Ud.  v.  Hall  [1907]  2  K.  B.  446). 

Bent-Charges, — Besides  the  rent-charges  already  referred  to,  on  the 
sale  of  part  of  the  lands  of  any  non-ecclesiastical  corporation  or  person 
to  obtain  money  for  redemption  of  tax  on  the  whole,  the  unsold  parts 
become  subject  to  a  rent-charge  equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  thereon 
(1802,  c.  116,  8.  118),  and  any  fee-farm  rent  created  in  lieu  of  land  tax 
may  be  charged  on  part  only  of  the  exonerated  lands,  if  the  annual 
value  of  the  part  charged  is  equal  to  thrice  the  value  of  the  fee-farm 
rent  (s.  155). 

The  remedy  for  recovery  of  interest,  rent,  or  rent-charges  substituted 
for  redeemed  land  tax  is  the  same  as  for  recovery  of  rent  under  a  lease, 
and  the  sums  due  are  payable  on  the  same  days  as  those  on  which  the 
tax  was  payable  (ss.  116,  125).  The  occupier  is  primarily  liable,  subject 
to  a  right  to  deduct  it  from  his  rent  where  he  has  under  the  contract  of 
tenancy  agreed  to  pay  it  (1802,  c.  116,  ss.  126,  127). 

Mortgages, — Mortgages  or  charges  effected  to  obtain  money  for 
redemption  of  land  tax  had  priority  over  all  other  charges  only  as  to 
the  interest  secured,  and  not  as  to  the  principal,  and  not  more  than  one 
year's  interest  or  one  year's  arrears  of  a  rent  charge  could  be  recovered 
from  the  reversioner  (1802,  c.  116,  ss.  114,  115). 

Mortgages  effected  under  the  Act  of  1896,  if  registered  under  51 
&  52  Vict  a  51,  have  priority  over  all  other  charges  and  incumbrances, 
and  are  real  securities  for  purposes  of  investing  trust  funds  (1896,  c.  28, 
8.  33  (a)). 

Application  of  Bedemption  Moneys. — When  stock  was  transferred  to 
the  National  Debt  Ck)mmissioners  under  contracts  to  redeem  land  tax,  it 
was  cancelled  (see  1813,  c.  123,  s.  14).  Moneys  received  on  account  of 
redemption  or  sale  of  land  tax  by  officers  of  Inland  Bevenue  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  account  of  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sionere  (1813,  a  123,  s.  13 ;  1896,  c.  28,  s.  40).  Where  the  money  is 
properly  received  under  such  contracts,  it  is  applied  in  redeeming  and 
cancelling  any  parliamentary  stock  chargeable  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  (1853,  Vict  c.  90,  s.  8).  Where  it  has  not  properly  been  received, 
it  is  repayable  on  certificate  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  (1802,  c.  116,  s.  171 ; 
1896,  c.  28,  8.  40). 

[Authorities. — ^Bourdin  on  Land  Tax,  4th  ed.,  by  Atchison,  1894; 
Chandler  on  Land  Tax,  1899 ;  Atchison  on  Part  YI.  of  Finance  Act, 
1896, 1897.] 

Land  Tax  Redemption,  Charged  on  Land.— See 

Land  Chabges. 

Land  Transfer,  Simplification  of.— The  subject  of 

the  simpUfication  and  cheapening  of  the  transfer  of  land  has  been  under 
continuous  discussion  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  [cannot  as  yet  be 
Baid  to  be  finally  settled,  though  since  the  passing  and  putting  into  force 
of  Lord  Halsbury's  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  there  can  be  little  real 
doubt  that  ultimately  the  system  called  Begistration  of  Title  will  be 
established  throughout  the  country.  See  more  fully  as  to  this  system 
tub  iserbo].  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  article,  "  land  transfer  "  is 
tftken  in  a  special  sense  as  referring  to  conveyancing  by  registration  of 
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title,  in  contra-distinction  to   private  conveyancing    by 
Conveyancing  Practice;  Vesting  Orders. 

In  1854  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inqu 
subject,  and  \xj  their  report,  issued  in  1857,  they  recona 
establishment  of  a  system  under  which  the  fee-simple  title 
be  capable  of  registration.  This  point  in  their  scheme,  how€ 
adopted  by  the  Transfer  of  Land  Act,  1862,  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  i 
Lord  Westbury's  Act ;  and  although  application  for  registi 
it  could  only  be  made  by  persons  having  the  control  of  the 
register  was  to  show  "all  the  estates,  powers,  and  int€ 
existed  or  that  might  arise.  The  Act  provided  for  registr 
of  an  indefeasible  title,  or  of  a  title  which,  under  certa 
circumstances,  would  become  indefeasible  (s.  25) ;  and  by  an 
title  was  meant  such  a  title  "  as  a  Court  of  equity  would 
a  valid  marketable  title  "  (s.  5) ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
to  be  entered  in  the  register,  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
accurately  determined  (ss.  7,  10).  After  the  description 
settled,  and  the  title  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regis 
of  the  intention  to  register  had  to  be  advertised  and  servec 
adjoining  occupiers  and  owners  (ss.  11,  12).  The  registered  ] 
with  the  consent  of  all  persons  interested,  be  withdrawn 
register  (s.  34). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  further  the  provisions  of  the 
[for  reasons  which  have  never  been  very  fully  or  satisfactorily 
it  was  not  a  practical  success].  In  1866  the  number  of  titles 
was  one  hundred  and  five,  and  this  was  the  best  year.  In 
number  had  fallen  to  twenty-nine,  and  in  1875  it  was  four. 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
and  in  1870  a  report  was  issued  repeating  the  recommendatio 
that  only  the  absolute  ownership  should  be  registered.  Otl 
suggested  were,  that  a  title  might  be  registered  as  valid  on 
date  chosen  by  the  owner,  and  that  the  register  should  not  a 
fix  the  boundaries,  the  owner  being  required  merely  to  furnisl 
description  he  could.  Upon  the  lines  of  this  report  Lord  Cairns 
Land  Transfer  Act,  1875,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  87,  was  passed.  It  p 
to  applications  for  registration  under  the  Act  of  1862  (s.  12c 
the  earlier  system  is  still  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  dealings 
which  remains  registered  under  it.  [These,  however,  are  trans 
the  new  register  on  all  dealings  with  the  fee  simple  (Order  of  1 
29,  1897).]  Registration  under  the  Act  of  1875,  as  under  that 
was  voluntary.  The  main  feature  of  the  new  system  was  the  ( 
tion  of  titles  as  absolute,  qualified,  or  possessory.  [An  absolute 
its  name  implies,  is  good  against  all  the  world  (ss.  7,  30).]  A 
title  is  a  title  whicli  would  be  absolute  but  for  some  specific 
which  is  entered  on  the  register  (s.  9).  A  possessory  title  < 
prejudice  adverse  estates  or  interests,  subsisting  or  capable  ol 
at  the  time  of  registration ;  but  otherwise  it  has  the  same  effe 
absolute  title  (s.  8).    Any  person  entitled  to,  or  having  a  powei 

^  [For  an  interesting  summary  of  the  numerous  and  continuoiu  attempts 
duce  registration  of  deeds  into  England  from  the  Statute  of  Inrolments  (16 
to  the  last  general  register  bill  introduced  into  the  Lords  in  1846,  see  Mr. 
Historical  Account  of  Registration  in  England,  Appendix  vi.  to  the  Repoi 
Registration  and  Conveyancing  Commission,  1850,  abridged  in  the  Enc\ 
Bntannica  (last  edition),  "Land  Registration.**] 
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over,  the  fee  simple  for  his  own  benefit  can  apply  to  be  registered 
as  proprietor,  and  can  be  placed  on  the  register  eis  proprietor  of  the 
fee,  with  an  absolute,  qualified,  or  possessory  title  (s.  5).  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  registration  of  leaseholds  (s.  11).  Registered  land 
i&  subject,  without  special  mention,  to  various  public  burdens,  such  as 
land  tax ;  to  easements,  rights  to  mines  and  minerals,  and  certain  other 
rights ;  and  to  occupation  leases  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  (s.  18). 
Notices  of  trusts  are  not  received  by  the  registrar,  but  unregistered 
interests  may  be  protected  by  notices,  cautions,  and  restrictions 
(ss.  49-57).  Land  certificates  are  issued  (s.  10),  and  an  equitable 
mortgage  can  be  created  by  deposit  of  the  land  certificate  (s.  81). 
Tlie  r^strar  may  accept  a  good  '*  holding  title "  as  sufficient  for  the 
registration  of  an  absolute  title  (s.  17  (3));  and  the  description  of  the 
land  upon  the  register  is  not  necessarily  conclusive  as  to  the  boundaries 
or  extent  of  the  restored  land  (s.  83).^ 

[The  Act  of  1875  failed  equally  with  its  predecessor  to  obtain  any 
considerable  amount  of  general  support.]  Down  to  December  1885  only 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  titles  had  been  registered  under  it,  of  which 
seventeen  were  leasehold,  [and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  in  1878  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
subject  Among  other  things  the  question  was  revived,  which  had 
been  considered  by  the  earlier  Commission  of  1854,  whether  it  would 
ever  be  possible  to  effect  a  change  of  this  magnitude  without  ensuring 
its  general  prevalence  by  some  form  of  compulsion.  Lord  Selbome  in 
his  Bill  of  1874  had  adopted  this,  and  it  was  only  abandoned  owing  to 
practical  difficulties  in  the  legislature.  The  Committee  of  1878]  reported 
in  1879  that  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  complications  of  conveyancing 
and  of  the  land  laws,  and  that,  before  compulsion  could  be  thought  of, 
these  complications  must  be  removed.  A  series  of  recommendations 
were  made  to  secure  this  object,  and,  although  they  have  not  all  been 
adopted,  very  considerable  simplifications  and  reforms  were  shortly 
afterwards  efTected  by  the  Solicitors'  Bemimeration  Act,  1881,  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  and  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882.  The  last 
Act  was  specially  important  for  purposes  of  registration,  since  it 
conferred  upon  the  tenant  for  life  power  of  disposition  over  the  fee, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  his  being  registered  as  proprietor. 

Neither  these  changes,  however,  nor  the  improvements  in  the 
practice  of  the  land  registry  which  were  efTected  by  new  rules  issued 
in  1889,  materially  accelerated  the  voluntary  adoption  of  registration 
under  the  Act  of  1875,  and  a  Bill  providing  for  compulsory  registration 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Halsbury,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  in  1887, 1888, 
and  1889,  and  with  modifications  by  his  successor,  Lord  Herschell,  in 
1893,  1894,  and  1895.  [These  bills  were  all  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  without  difficulty — unanimously,  in  fact,  except  that  of  1887, 
which  contained  also  the  abolition  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons  an  opposition,  sufficient  for  its  purpose  in  the 
then  state  of  business  in  the  House,  was  organised  by]  the  solicitors,, 
who,  as  a  body,  viewed  the  measure  with  distrust.  [Lord  Herscheirs 
Bill  of  1895  passed  second  reading,  however,  and  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  before  whom  the  opponents  of  the  measure  gave  evidence^ 
bat  the  dissolution  came  before  the  defence  of  the  Bill  had  been  begun, 

'  [But  this  section  is  repealed  and  replaced  by  sec.  14  of  the  1897  Act,  sea 
below.J 
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and  no  report  was  made.  In  1897  Lord  Halsbury  reintrod 
which  contained  modifications  on  all  the  points  of  detai 
1895,  and]  the  organised  opposition  was  withdra^vn.  Th 
law  as  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897.  The  [Act  provides  thi 
may  by  Order  in  Council  declare,  as  respects  any  county 
county  mentioned  in  the  Order,  that  on  and  after  a  day  sp 
Order,  registration  of  title  to  land  is  to  be  compulsory 
thereupon  a  person  shall  not,  under  any  conveyance  on  i 
on  and  after  the  day  so  specified,  acquire  the  legal  estate 
hold  land  in  that  county  or  part  of  a  county  until  he  is  : 
proprietor  of  the  land.  Six  months'  notice  of  the  propose 
be  given  to  the  County  Council  of  the  district  afifected,  ar 
the  Order  is  to  accompany  the  notice.  If  within  three  mon 
receipt  of  the  draft,  the  County  Council,  at  a  meeting  spc 
for  the  purpose,  at  which  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
are  present,  resolve  that  in  their  opinion  compulsory  registrt 
would  not  be  desirable  in  their  county,  the  Order  is  not 
(s.  20).  After  the  first  compulsory  Order  has  been  made, 
Order  is  to  be  made  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  tJ 
the  express  request  of  a  County  Council  Persons  registei 
pursuance  of  the  compulsory  clause  must  register  a  ''  possei 
at  least  (s.  20  (3)). 

[The  first  Order  made  comprises  the  whole  of  the  adi 
county  of  London,  which  includes  the  city.  It  was  arran^ 
into  force  gradually,  so  as  to  enable  staff  arrangements  to  be 
convenientiy.  The  first  parishes  were  Hampstead,  Mary 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  St.  Pancras ;  registration  b^ 
on  January  1, 1899.  The  City  was  the  last  district  affected; 
ment  being  postponed  till  July  1,  1902. 

It  appears  from  official  reports  that  during  the  seven  years 
91,284  titles  have  been  entered  on  the  register,  and  109,2( 
subsequent  to  registration  have  been  recorded,  since  which  tim 
about  20,000  more  titles  have  been  entered,  and  40,000  mor 
have  been  recorded  (Nov.  1907),  enough,  it  would  seem,  to 
question  of  the  prcu^ticability  of   the   system   beyond  all  j 
question.    No  County  Council,  however,  has  yet  made  the 
request  for  an  extension  of  compulsory  registration  to  its  own 

The  Act  of  1897  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  insui 
out  of  which  compensation  can  be  paid  to  persons  injured  by 
of  registration  (s.  21).  Such  a  fund,  it  is  generally  recognised, 
tial  lx)th  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  consequences  oi 
and  in  order  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  requirement  of  st 
of  title  which  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Westbury's  i 
fund  [is  formed  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Land  Eegi 
already  amounts  to  over  £50,000  (1907)].  Persons  suffering  loi 
error  or  omission  in  the  register,  or  in  consequence  of  an  entry 
by  fraud  or  mistake,  will  be  entitled  to  compensation  out  of  t 
but  where  the  effect  of  the  error,  omission,  or  entry  would  be  t( 
a  person  of  land  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  the  register  is  to  be : 
and  the  person  suffering  loss  by  the  rectification  will  receive  co 
tion  (s.  7).  The  Act  also  simplifies  the  law  of  real  property  byp 
for  the  establishment  of  a  real  representative  (Part  I.)  (see  Eeai 
sentative),  and  makes  various  amendments  in  the  Land  Trans 
1875,  including  [special  provision  as  to  settled  land  rendered  m 
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bj  the  legifliation  of  1882]  (s.  6),  for  making  equitable  mortgages  by 
deposit  of  the  land  certificate  effectual  (s.  8),  and  (in  districts  where 
registration  has  not  been  made  compulsory)  for  enabling  land  to  be 
removed  from  the  register  (s.  17). 

A  system  of  registration,  known  as  the  Torrens  system,  was  intro- 
duced in  South  Australia  in  1858  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Sobert  Torrens, 
and,  having  proved  rapidly  successful,  it  has  been  universally  adopted 
in  the  other  Australasian  colonies.^  Segistration  under  it  is  compulsory 
in  the  case  of  lands  newly  granted  by  the  Crown  in  fee,  but  volunteury 
as  to  lands  granted  before  the  system  came  into  operation.  The  appli- 
cant for  registration  is  registered,  after  approval  of  his  title,  with  a 
title  which  is  indefeasible,  subject  to  exceptions  for  fraud  and  in  certain 
other  specified  cases.  The  roister  consists  of  the  original  certificates 
of  title  bound  together,  duplicates  only  being  issued  to  the  registered 
proprietor.  The  system  is  supplemented  by  an  insurance  fund.  [The 
system  is  also  in  course  of  adoption  in  Canada,  and  in  some  of  the  United 
States.  B^istration  of  title  has,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  been  univer- 
sally adopted  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  having  been  in  operation 
for  a  very  long  period  in  many  parts  of  those  empires.*  A  Government 
inquiry  which  bias  been  proceeding  in  France  for  several  years,  has  lately 
reported  in  favour  of  establishing  a  land  register  having  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  Australian  and  German  systems.^ 

It  seems  fairly  clecur  on  all  the  evidence  that  the  only  real  difficulty 
consists  in  the  effort  of  making  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system.  When  titles  are  all  registered  as  absolute,  it  is  now  hardly 
denied  by  any  competent  critic  that  an  immense  improvement  in  security, 
cheapness,  expedition,  and  simplicity  will  of  necessity  follow.  The 
method  of  compulsory  registration  with  possessory  title  has  the  merit 
of  being  easy  at  the  conmiencement,  as  only  a  primd/ade  title  ia  required 
to  be  shown ;  but  it  has  the  drawback  that  many  years  must  elapse  after 
first  registration  before  the  full  benefit  of  the  registry  system  can  be 
enjoyed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  registrar^  that  a  financial  scheme 
coald  be  devised  whereby  practically  all  purchasers'  titles  might  be 
immediately  restored  as  absolute,  at  a  less  cost  to  the  individual 
landowner  than  is  now  incurred  by  r^stration  of  a  possessory  title — 
the  necessary  funds  being  supplied  by  the  State,  and  recovered  in  the 
shape  of  surplus  fees  on  future  dealings  within  a  reasonable  period. 
Sach  a  scheme,  if  feasible,  would  seem  to  remove  whatever  remains  of 
difficulty  in  the  initial  stages  of  reform.] 

[AuiharUies, — In  addition  to  those  cited  in  the  footnotes.  Land  and 
Mortgage  Begistratiant  R  B.  Morris,  1895,  where  a  complete  list  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  given,  pp.  1-4;  The  AvMralian  Torrens 
Sj/stem,  Hogg,  1905 ;  and  see  Registratiok  of  Title.] 

1  The  chief  colonial  Acts  now  in  force  are  New  South  Wales  Real  Pi-operty  Act, 
1900 ;  New  Zealand  Land  Transfer  Act,  1885  ;  Queensland  Real  Property  Act,  1861 ; 
South  Australian  Real  Property  Act,  1886 ;  Tasmania  Real  Property  Act,  1862 ; 
Victoria  Transfer  of  Land  Act,  1890 ;  and  Western  Australia  Transfer  of  Land  Act, 
1893. 

'  Parliamentary  Report  on  Registration  of  Title  in  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hu^Biy,  C-8139,  1896. 

*  Commission  Extra  Parlementaire  du  Cadastre.     Proces  Verbauz.     1906. 

*  Parliamentary  Report  on  Construction  of  a  General  Register  for  London,  1906, 
para.  71. 
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Land  used  for  Building  Purposes.- 

occurring  in  sec.  128  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidatior 
not  the  same  as  "  building  land ; "  it  means  "  land  acti 
building  purposes,  not  land  contemplated  to  be  used 
pui*po8es,  or  intended  to  be  used  for  building  purposes,  < 
suitable  for  building  purposes  "  (per  Lord  Hatherley,  L.C., 
lUy.  Co,  V.  Blackniore,  1870,  L.  R  4  H.  L  610,  at  pp.  6 
this  case  see  Macfie  v.  Callander,  etc..  My.  Co.,  [1898]  A.  C. 
include,  however,  gardens  of  a  reasonable  size,  or  a  reasoi 
of  curtilage,  if  connected  with  houses  (ibid.).  In  Coventi 
Brighton,  &  South  Coast  Rly.  Co.,  1867,  L  R.  5  Eq.  104,  tV 
held  to  mean  land  sold  as  building  land,  or  let  on  build 
actually  laid  out  for  building  (see  also  Carington  v.  Wyco 
1868,  L  R.  3  Ch.  377;  Hohbs  v.  Midland  Ely.  Co.,  1882,  2C 
Dunhill  V.  N.'K  Ely.  Co.,  [1896]  1  Ch,  121). 

L«a.nd  Wa.itCr. — ^A  name  formerly  given  to  searcli 
to  the  Customs  (q-v.), 

L«a.p8C« — The  failure  of  a  devise  or  bequest  by  the  < 
devisee  or  legatee  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  is  called  a 
Legacy. 

By  the  Wills  Act,  1837,  s.  32,  it  is  provided  "  that  where 
to  whom  any  real  estate  shall  be  devised  for  an  estate  tail 
in  quasi-entail  shall  die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  le^ 
who  would  be  inheritable  under  such  entail,  and  any  such  isi 
living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  such  devi£ 
lapse,  but  shall  take  effect  as  if  the  death  of  such  person  ha( 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  contrar 
shall  appear  by  the  will."  As  to  sec.  33,  see  Legacy,  VI.  pot 
the  following  additional  points. 

This  section  does  not  substitute  for  the  predeceased 
legatee  the  issue  whose  existence  is  the  event  or  condit 
excludes  the  lapse,  but  renders  the  subject  of  the  gift  th 
property  of  the  predeceased  devisee  or  l^atee,  and  therefore 
by  his  will,  notwithstanding  his  death  before  the  testator  (i 
Johnson,  1843,  3  Hare,  157;  67  E.  R.  336);  or,  in  the  evei 
devisee  or  legatee  dying  intestate,  the  gift  will  pass  to  his  li 
or  next-of-kin  (  Wisden  v.  Wisden,  1854,  2  Sm.  &  G.  396 ;  65  ] 
The  section  applies  only  to  cases  of  strict  lapse,  not  to  the  cu 
to  children  or  other  issue  as  a  class  (Gluey  v.  Boies,  1855,  3  D 
61  E.  R.  925;  Brovme  v.  Hammond,  1858,  John.  210;  70  E 
even  where,  as  the  events  happen,  the  class  consists  of  but  one  i 
(In  re  Harvenjs  Estate,  Harvey  v.  Gillow,  [1893]  1  Ch.  567).  N 
apply  to  a  testamentary  appointment  under  a  power  to  appoii 
the  testator's  children  (Griffiths  v.  Gale,  1844,  12  Sim.  354; 
1168) ;  it  applies,  however,  where  the  appointment  is  made  in 
cise  of  a  general  power  (Eccles  v.  Cheyne,  1856,  2  Kay  &  J. 
E.  R.  954). 

Unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  will,  lapsed  ( 
devises  pass  to  the  residuary  devisee  (Wills  Act,  s.  25),  in  the  a 
that  lapsed  legacies  fall  into  the  residue  and  belong  to  the  f 
legatee.    See  Legacy  ;  Will. 

\^AuthoTities. — Hayes  and  Jarman,  Forms  of  Wills,  10th  ed.,  p; 
and  authorities  cited  at  end  of  article  Legacy]. 
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Larceny. 
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Preliminary. 


Laioeny  {latrocinium)  is  the  nomen  juris  of  theft,  but  the  name  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  English  conception  of  the  offence  and 
remedies  are  derived  from  Roman  law,  though,  undoubtedly,  evidences 
exist,  in  the  eariy  law  writers,  of  reference  to  or  borrowing  from  that 
source  (2  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  3ng,  Law,  492,  493). 

To  understand  the  elements  of  the  offence  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
to  some  extent  the  conceptions  of  the  common  law  as  elaborated  or 
evolved  by  the  judges  with  reference  to  ownership,  possession,  and 
custody,  inasmuch  as  theft  is  the  most  important  of  the  offences  against 
property.  The  evolution  of  these  notions  has  been  traced  out  very  fully 
in  Pollock  and  Wright  on  Possession,  to  which  reference  must  be  made 
by  those  seeking  a  knowledge  of  them  at  once  historical  and  scientific. 

The  law  as  it  stands  is  made  up  of  the  definitions  of  the  early  writers, 
the  judicial  interpretation  and  expansion  of  the  ideas  therein  contained, 
to  meet  the  infinite  varieties  of  attacks  on  property,  and  of  a  mass  of 
statutory  enactments.  The  policy  of  the  legislature  has  been  continu- 
ously and  consistently  to  avoid  the  best  remedy  for  the  defects  dis- 
covered by  the  judges,  viz.  to  redefine  theft,  and  instead  thereof  to  adopt 
themethoid  of  making  a  statutory  addition  to  the  common-law  definition 
when  the  judges  declared  it  defective  as  to  any  particular  property  or 
set  of  circumstances ;  and,  in  later  years,  since  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  to  impose  increased  punishments  on  thefts  committed  under 
what  were  regarded  as  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The  bulk  of  these 
enactments  were  repealed  and  consolidated  in  1828,  and  again  by  the 
Larceny  Act,  1861,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  which  with  a  few  subsequent 
statutes  makes  up  the  whole  of  the  extant  statute  law  on  the  subject. 
The  other  statutes  relate  mainly  to  theft  in  a  royal  palace  (33  Hen.  vm. 
c.  12, 8. 13)  and  purloining  by  workmen  (see  Master  and  Servant),  and 
from  the  poor  law  authorities  (1815,  c.  137,  s.  2 ;  1844,  c.  101,  ss.  57, 58 ; 
1848,  a  110,  s.  9 ;  1850,  c.  101,  s.  8 ;  1865,  c.  79,  s.  9).  The  difficulties 
attending  comprehension  of  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  law  of  possession,  trespass,  and  theft  has  not  been  reduced  into 
a  systematic  form  so  as  to  make  it  feasible  to  reduce  to  one  the  crimes 
of  theft,  embezzlement,  larceny  by  bailees,  receiving  and  obtaining  by 
false  pretences,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  existing  web  of  technicalities 
(Pollock  and  Wright  on  Possession,  p.  159). 

The  Act  may  be  described  as  a  richauffi  of  the  previous  statutes,  or  a 
placing  of  them  in  a  disorderly  manner  on  a  statutory  file.  The  sub- 
stantive law  and  the  procedure  are  mixed  up ;  and  the  whole  compound 
cannot  be  discussed  without  reference  to  the  common  law,  definitions  of 
the  elements  of  larceny  being  studiously  omitted. 

It  is  divided  by  cross-headings  into  the  following  sub-titles : — 

Interpretation  of  terms  (s.  1). 
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General  provisions  as  to  larceny,  including  larceny  by  baiU 

Larceny  of  cattle  or  other  animals  (ss.  10-26). 

Larceny  of  written  instruments  (ss.  27-30). 

Larceny  of  things  attached  to  or  growing  on  land  (ss.  31-£ 

Larceny  from  mines  (ss.  38,  39). 

Larceny  from  the  person  and  other  like  offences  (ss.  40-49 

Sacrilege,  burglary,  and  housebreaking  (ss.  50-59). 

Larceny  in  the  house  (ss.  60-61). 

Larceny  in  manufactories  (s.  62). 

Larceny  on  ships,  wharves,  etc.  (ss.  63-66). 

Larceny  or  embezzlement  by  clerks  or  servants  or  per8< 
public  service  (ss.  67-73). 

Larceny  by  tenants  or  lodgers  (s.  74). 

Frauds  by  agents,  bankers,  or  factors  (ss.  77-87,  and  the  La 
1901,  1  Edw.  VII.  c.  10). 

Obtaining  money,  etc.,  by  false  pretences  (1861,  c.  100,  ss. 

Receiving  goods  stolen  or  unlawfully  obtained  (ss.  91-99). 

Restitution  and  recovery  of  stolen  or  unlawfully  obtaine< 
(ss.  100-102). 

Apprehension  of  offenders  and  other  proceedings  (ss.  103-1 

Other  matters  (ss.  114-122). 

The  only  satisfactory  mode  of  dealing  with  these  headings 
the  common  law  as  to  larceny,  and  to  deal  with  so  much  of  t 
modifies  it,  and  to  relegate  those  parts  of  the  Act  which  do  not 
theft  to  their  proper  headings,  viz. — Accounts,  Falsification 
p.  112;  Burglary,  Vol.  II.,  p.  475;  Embezzlement,  Vol.  V 
False  Pretences,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  25 ;  and  to  collect  the  scattere< 
of  the  Act  as  to  procedure  below,  under  the  sub-head  Procedur 

Offences. 

The  Mirror  of  Justice,  though  its  claims  to  authority  have  bee 
by  the  late  Mr.  Maitland  (7  Seld.  Soc.  Publ.  Introd.),  and  thou 
demurrable  propositions  as  to  the  common  law,  admittedly  coi 
best  early  definition  of  theft ;  but  in  applying  it  the  author  m 
with  all  and  more  than  all  the  cognate  offences  gathered  in  th< 
Act.  The  definition  is — "  Larceny  is  the  treacherous  (i,e,  aninu 
taking  of  a  corporeal  moveable  thing  of  another  against  the  wi 
to  whom  it  belongs  by  evil  acquisition  of  the  possession  or  of 
Taking,  we  say,  for  bailment  or  livery  is  not  in  the  case.  A 
moveable,  we  say,  because  of  property  not  moveable  or  not  cor 
land,  rent,  advowsons,  there  can  be  no  larceny ;  *  treacherously 
because  if  the  taker  believed  the  things  to  be  his  own  so  that 
well  take,  in  such  case  he  does  not  commit  this  sin ;  nor  does 
he  takes  another's  goods,  believing  that  his  taking  them  is  agi 
the  owner ;  but  in  this  case  he  must  show  some  open  presum{ 
evidence  "  (7  Seld.  Soc.  Pub.  p.  25). 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  most  recent  attempt  at  a 
definition :  "  Theft  is  the  act  of  dealing  from  any  motive  whatev( 
fully  and  without  claim  of  right  (which  may  be  founded  on  a  n 
law)  with  anything  capable  of  being  stolen  in  any  of  the  ways 
theft  can  be  committed,  with  the  intention  of  permanently  cc 
that  thing  to  the  use  of  any  person  other  than  the  general  o 
owner  thereof"  (Steph.  Dig,  Cr.  Law,  6th  ed.,  art.  321)^    On  tl 
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the  primitive  definition  is  the  more  intelligible,  and  is  admitted  by  Sir 
J.  Stephen  to  be  accurate  (3  Hist.  Cr.  Law,  135),  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
form  of  an  indictment  for  larceny  which  states  the  essential  elements 
of  the  offence. 

"The  jurors  for  our  Lord  the  King  on  their  oath  present  that  on  the 
11th  day  of  July  a.d.  1907,  at  the  parish  of  in  the  county  of 

Kent,  A.  B.  feloniously  did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away  one  coat,  etc.,  of 
the  value  of  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  C.  D.  against  the  peace, 

etc"  The  word  "  steal "  represents  the  animus  farandi  or  intent  to 
deprive  the  possessor  permanently  of  the  thing,  and  the  absence  of 
consent  {invito  domino).  The  words  "  take  and  carry  away "  (cepit  et 
asportavit)  indica,te  the  necessity  of  proving  actual  possession  and  removal 
by  the  thief.  The  words  '*  goods  and  chattels "  indicate  the  rule  as  to 
corporeal  moveables ;  and  the  words  "  of  C.  D.,"  the  person  whose  right 
of  ownership  or  possession  is  invaded  by  the  act. 

It  has  been  decided  that  this  form  of  indictment  is  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  a  married  woman  who  steals  the  goods  of  her  husband  when 
leaving  or  deserting  or  when  about  to  leave  or  desert  him,  which  is  an 
offence  not  at  common  law  but  under  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  75,  s.  12  {R.  v. 
James,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  540). 

Ownership, — For  the  purposes  of  larceny,  that  man  is  the  owner  of 
goods  who  as  against  the  taker  is  entitled  to  possession  of  the  goods 
taken.  The  taker  cannot  set  wfjtts  tertii  against  such  an  owner  unless 
the  taking  was  effected  with  or  in  the  belief  that  he  had  the  authority 
of  the  third  person  (see  2  East,  P.  C.  654,  697;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  512; 
Hawk.,  P.  C,  bk.  i.  c.  33,  s.  38 ;  Armory  v.  Delamirie,  1722, 1  Sm.  L,  C, 
nth  ed.). 

Ownership  of  goods  in  the  modem  sense  is  not  a  conception  found  in 
the  early  common  law,  which  dealt  with  possession  in  the  case  of  chattels 
and  estate  in  the  case  of  lands ;  and  the  proper  person  to  pursue  a  thief 
was  the  bailee  or  possessor  of  the  goods  rather  than  the  owner ;  and  on 
conviction  of  the  thief  on  indictment,  the  stolen  goods  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  thief  went  to  the  king  as  forfeited  catalla  felonum,  and  not  to 
the  injured  possessor  or  true  owner ;  while  the  bailor  seems  originally 
to  have  had  no  civil  remedy  against  the  thief  or  his  transferees,  but 
only  against  the  bailee  (see  2  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist,  Eng,  LaWy 
142-181). 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  general  and  the  special  property  in 
goods  (see  Steph.  Dig.  Cr.  Law  (6th  ed.),  arts.  305-308).    But  in  sub- 
stance for  purposes  of  theft  the  question  is  not  really  material.    A  bailee 
who  has  a  lien  or  other  special  right  over  a  thing  under  a  contract  with 
the  beneficial  owner,  ijt,  the  man  who  has  lawfully  got  physical  posi^es- 
sion  and  control,  has  a  right  to  them  as  against  the  beneficial  owner,  so 
ioQgas  the  bailment  or  contract  continues,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  for 
purposes  of  theft  whether  the  possessor  of  goods  seized  larcenously  has  or 
has  not  any  real  right  to  them.     One  thief  can  steal  stolen  goods  from 
another.    The  only  diflBculty  has  arisen  from  a  doubt,  perhaps  need- 
lessly expressed,  when  goods  are  stolen  from  the  custody  of  a  servant  or 
a  bailee,  whether  the  ownership  must  be  laid  in  the  servant  or  bailee  or 
in  the  beneficial  owner ;  and  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  whoever  could 
sue  in  trespass  for  the  goods  can  be  described  in  the  indictment  as 
owner.    And  in  practice  in  indictments  for  theft  the  goods  may  be 
described  as  those  of  the  bailor  or  of  the  bailee,  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  bailment  (Arch.  Cr.  PL,  23rd  ed.  58).    The  importance  of  the 
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position  of  servant  or  bailee  arises  only  when  they  approprial 
in  their  custody  or  possession,  or  when  the  beneficial  owner  c 
^irrongf  ally  retakes  them. 

The  separate  property  of  a  wife  in  the  house  of  her  husl 
treated  as  the  husband's  in  cases  of  larceny  unless  there  is 
a  bailment  to  him  (R.  v.  Murray,  [1906]  2  K.  B.  385) ;  but  : 
tion  in  the  ownership  of  such  property  is  amendable  (ibidJ), 

The  earlier  view  of  the  common  law  was  that  a  baUee 
conmiit  larceny  because  he  had  "  possession "  of  the  goods 
could  not  take  them  vi  et  armis.  In  1474  it  was  decided 
broke  bulk  or  otherwise  determined  the  bailment  and  thai 
goods,  he  committed  larceny  (Y.  B.  13  Edw.  iv.  f.  9,  No.  5 
Hist.  Cr.  Law,  139).  And  this  remained  the  law  as  to  bailee 
when  bailees  of  chattels,  money,  or  valuable  securities  were  n 
to  conviction  on  an  indictment  for  larceny  if  they  fraudulen 
converted  such  property  to  their  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  i 
other  than  the  owner,  even  if  they  did  not  break  bulk  or 
determine  the  bailment  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  4 ;  re-enacte 
as  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  3). 

An  attempt  was  made  at  an  early  date  to  draw  a  distinctio 
possession  as  involving  control,  and  mere  charge  or  custody, 
goods  handed  to  an  innkeeper  by  a  guest  or  by  a  master  to 
In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  where  a  servant  has  custc 
master  s  goods,  the  possession  continues  in  the  master  {R,  v.  W^ 
2  Leach,  1072).  In  the  case  of  servants  the  doubts  were  sc 
able  that  they  led  to  legislation  in  1529  (21  Hen.  viiL  c 
Embezzlement.  But  the  law  has  had  a  curious  history  in  th 
as  the  offence  of  larceny  by  a  clerk  or  servant  has  superseded  t 
punishable  under  the  Act  of  1529,  and  the  term  "  embezzlemc 
used  has  now  been  applied  to  a  different  kind  of  offence. 

Under  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  larceny  by  clerks  or  se 
persons  in  the  public  service  or  police  is  treated  as  an  aggrav 
of  the  offence,  but  its  incidents  are  not  altered  (1861,  c.  96,  s 
Special  punishment  attends  larceny  by  Customs  officers  (39  & 
c.  36,  s.  29)  or  officers  of  the  Post  Office. 

In  Canada  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  a  dec 
posted  to  test  a  suspected  official,  is  a  post  letter,  as  it  is  po{ 
the  inside  of  the  office  {R,  v.  Ryan,  1905,  Canada  Cr.  Cas.  347) 

The  doctrine  that  a  man  can  steal  his  own  goods  from  a 
whom  he  has  entrusted  them  is  as  old  as  1429  (Y.  B.  7  Hen. 
No.  18 ;  3  Steph.  Hist.  Cr.  Law,  138).  It  is  reasserted  in  Eaa 
654,  658  (see  Pollock  and  Wright  on  Possession,  139),  and  '. 
enforced  in  recent  times  {R.  v.  Wilkinson,  1821,  Russ.  &  R  4! 
Webster,  1861,  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  17;  R.  v.  Burgess,  1863,32  L 
185).  This  form  of  larceny  can,  of  course,  only  be  committed  \« 
retaking  is  wrongful,  i.e.  is  a  violation  of  the  terms  on  which  t 
were  committed  to  the  person  who  has  a  special  property  in 
over  tliem. 

Husband  and  wife  being  treated  as  one  person  could  not  st 
each  other ;  but  they  can  steal  from  each  other  now  when  the  \ 
taking  is  by  a  spouse  when  deserting  or  about  to  desert  the  oth( 
c.  75,  s.  12 ;  R.  v.  James,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  540). 

The  conmion-law  rule  that  joint  beneficial  owners  of  part 
gain  could  not  steal  goods  owned  in  common  was  abolished  all 
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not  wholly  in  1868  (c.  116 ;  B.  v.  Bobsan,  1886, 16  Q.  B.  D.  137;  R.  v. 
BuUertcorth,  1773, 12  Cox  C.  C.  132).  It  never  applied  to  members  of 
a  corporate  body,  which  is  a  distinct  entity  from  its  component  indi- 
viduals, and  certain  banking  partnerships  had  been  excepted  in  1840 
(3  4  4  Vict  c.  Ill);  nor  did  it  apply  when  the  joint  owner  took  the 
property  from  a  bailee  or  servant  (R.  v.  Bramley,  1822,  Buss.  &  R  478 ; 
R  V.  Webster,  1861, 31  L.  J.  M.  C.  17 ;  B.  v.  Burgess,  1863,  32  L.  J.  M.  C. 
185)l 

What  can  be  stolen, — At  common  law  a  thing  could  not  be  stolen 
unless  (1)  it  was  a  moveable  chose  in  possession,  such  as  money,  goods, 
and  merchandise  or  chattels ;  (2)  it  could  be  and  was  owned  or  possessed; 
(3)  it  had  some  intrinsic  value  to  its  possessor,  not  necessarily  estimable 
in  coin  {R  v.  Morris,  1840,  9  Car.  &  P.  349). 

1.  Nothing  attached  to  the  realty  could  be  stolen  if  the  severance 
and  the  taking  away  were  a  single  transaction.  But  if  the  severance 
were  effected  and  subsequently  the  thing  severed  was  taken,  it  had 
ceased  to  savour  of  the  realty,  and  the  taking  could  be  theft.  The 
extremest  decision  on  this  point  is  that  in  which  a  man  was  convicted 
of  digging  up  the  buried  carcass  of  a  diseased  pig,  which  was  held  not  to 
savour  8u£Bciently  of  the  realty  to  exempt  the  taker  from  the  law  as  to 
theft  {R  V.  Edwards,  1877,  13  Cox  C.  C.  384 ;  see  Mayne,  Ind,  Or.  Law, 
1896,  p.  669).  The  Larceny  Act,  1861,  alters  the  law  on  this  subject  in 
certain  respects.  A  person  is  guilty  of  felony  and  liable  to  be  punished 
as  for  sunple  larceny,  who — 

(1)  Steals  or  rips,  cuts,  severs,  or  breaks,  with  intent  to  steal,  glass 
or  woodwork  belonging  to  a  building  or  metal  utensils  or  fixtures  fixed 
to  a  building  or  metal  fixed  in  private  land,  or  for  a  fence  to  a  dwelling- 
house,  garden,  or  area,  or  in  a  square  or  street  or  a  place  dedicated  to 
public  use  or  ornament  or  in  a  burial  ground  (s.  31). 

(2)  Steals  or  cuts,  breaks,  roots  up,  or  otherwise  destroys  or  damages, 
with  intent  to  steal,  trees,  saplings,  shrubs,  or  underwood  of  a  value 
over  £1,  if  growing  in  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  orchards,  or  avenues,  or 
in  ground  adjoining  a  dwelling-house,  and  over  £5  if  growing  elsewhere 
(8.32). 

(3)  Stealing,  etc.,  trees  and  the  like  over  the  value  of  Is.  wherever 
they  grow  is  summarily  punishable  for  the  first  offence  by  fine  not 
exceeding  £5  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  things ;  for  the  second, 
by  imprisonment  for  not  over  twelve  months;  and  a  third  offence  is 
felony  punishable  as  simple  larceny  (s.  33). 

(4)  Stealing  live  and  dead  fences,  wooden  fences,  gates,  or  stiles  is 
Bummarily  punishable  as  (3)  on  a  first  or  second  offence  (s.  34) ;  and 
unlawful  possession  of  any  of  the  vegetable  products  above  mentioned 
is  summanly  punishable  (s.  35). 

(5)  Stealing,  etc.,  v^etable  products  not  already  named,  if  in  gardens 
and  like  places,  is  summarily  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  or 
by  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  over  six  months  on 
a  first  conviction.  Eepetition  of  the  offence  after  a  previous  conviction 
is  an  indictable  felony,  punishable  as  simple  larceny  (s.  36). 

(6)  Stealing  cultivated  roots  or  plants  not  in  gardens  or  like  places 
is  sunmiarily  punishable  (i.)  for  a  first  offence  or  summary  conviction  by 
fine  not  exceeding  20s. ;  and  (ii)  on  an  offence  after  a  previous  convic- 
tion by  imprisonment  with  or  without  liard  labour  for  not  over  six 
months. 

(7)  Stealing  or  severing  with  intent  to  steal  ore,  etc.,  from  a  mine  is 
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a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  with  or  without  hare 
not  over  two  years  (s.  38). 

(8)  Taking,  removing,  or  concealing  ore,  etc.,  by  person 
about  the  mine  with  intent  to  defraud  proprietors,  adventurer 
workmen,  though  not  larceny,  is  a  felony  punishable  as  (7) 
R  V.  Webb,  1835, 1  Moo.  C.  C.  431). 

All  these  exceptions,  except  the  last,  relate  to  things  attai 
soil  They  are  distinguished  by  the  intent  implied  in  the  wc 
from  the  similar  offences  gathered  under  Malicious  Damag 
the  things  enumerated  have  been  severed  from  the  soil,  th< 
stolen  at  common  law,  unless  the  severance  and  appropriation 
of  one  continuous  transaction  {R.  v.  Totundey,  1870,  L.  E.  1  C. 
JR.  V.  Head,  1877,  3  Q.  B.  D.  131 ;  B.  v.  Foley,  1891,  26  L.  K.  I 

2.  The  second  rule  lets  in  domestic  animals,  but  excludes  i 
a  base  nature,  and  animals  ferce  natiirm  which  have  not  beei 
into  possession  by  domestication,  capture,  or  killing,  even  if  th 
land  over  which  the  taker  has  no  right  to  go  (Blades  v.  JK 
11  H.  L.  C.  621 ;  11  E.  R.  1474).  In  the  case  of  theft  of  ani 
words  obbduodt  or  effugavit  (led  or  drove)  were  substituted  for  a 

The  statutory  provisions  on  the  subject  are  numerous.     S 
the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  provides  for  a  severer  punishment  for 
the  live  cattle  there  enumerated,  viz.  penal  servitude  from  three 
teen  years,  than  is  awarded  for  simple  larceny.     Sees.  11-17  c 
deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  are  treated  under  Game  Laws  ( 
p.  328).     Sees.  18-20,  22  deal  with  dogs,  which  at  common  lawc 
be  stolen  (see  Dogs).     Sees.  21,  22,  23  deal  with  beasts  ar 
ordinarily  kept  in  confinement  (see  Animals  ;  Birds).    Sees.  24 
deal  with  fresh- water  fisheries  (see  Fisheries)  ;  and  sec.  26  wi 
of  oysters  or  oyster-brood  from  a  private  marked  and  known 
Under  the  Knackers  Act,  1786,  26  Geo.  m.  c.  71,  it  is  a  fe 
slaughter  or  flay  horses  or  cattle  without  possessing  a  knacker's 
or  during  certain  prohibited  hours.     The  enactment  is  aimed  at 
with  stolen  animals.     An  indictment  for  the  offence  was  prefe: 
the  Leicester  Summer  Assizes,  1906. 

There  is  no  right  of  ownership  in  a  human  body,  alive  or  d 
that  it  is  not  theft  to  carry  off  a  child  or  person  not  m  juris; 
body-snatching  theft,  though  it  is  theft  to  steal  the  shroud  in  w 
corpse  is  wrapped ;  and  so  far  as  decided  cases  go,  anatomical  spec 
cannot  be  stolen  (3  Steph.  Hist.  Cr, Law,  127).  See  Abduction;  C( 
Kidnapping. 

On  the  other  hand,  gas  and  water  in  pipes  and  electricity  in 
can  be  stolen  {Fereas  v.  aSrien,  1885, 11  Q.  B.  D.  21 ;  K  v.  WhUe, 
22  L.  J.  M.  C.  123 ;  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  15,  s.  18 ;  26  &  27  Vict  c.  93, 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  23). 

The  thing  must  not  only  be  capable  of  ownership,  but  must  beo 
or  possessed  when  taken.  It  is  not  therefore  theft  to  appropriate  tl 
abandoned  by  the  owner. 

3.  Value. — As  already  stated,  nothing  can  be  stolen  which  has 
an  intrinsic  value.  It  is  not  necessarily  computable  in  coin  {R,  v.  Mc 
1840,  9  Car.  &  P.  349) ;  and  the  interred  carcass  of  a  diseased  pig 
been  held  worth  enough  to  be  stolen  (JR.  v.  Fdvmrds,  1877, 13  Cox  ( 
384).  The  value  is  not  now  material,  except  where  a  special  valu 
named  in  a  statute  as  an  ingredient  in  the  offence  or  an  a§ 
of  punishment.    See  Indictment. 
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Bat  the  common-law  rule  excluded  documents  of  title  to  lands  (as 
having  no  intrinsic  value,  being  only  evidence  of  title  and  as  savouring 
too  much  of  the  reedty);  and  choses  in  action,  even  bank  notes,  and 
Dutiable  instruments  (JS.  v.  Morrison,  1861,  Bell,  C.  C.  164). 

This  defect  has  been  amended  by  the  following  enactments,  incor- 
porated in  the  Larceny  Act,  1861 : — 

(a)  To  steal  or  for  a  fraudulent  purpose  to  destroy,  cancel,  or 
obliterate  wholly  or  in  part  any  valuable  security  other  than  a  document 
of  title  to  lands,  is  a  felony  of  the  same  nature  and  degree,  and  punish- 
able in  the  same  way  as  if  the  valuable  security  had  been  a  chattel  of 
the  like  value  with  the  share,  interest,  or  deposit  to  which  the  security 
relates*  or  the  money  due  thereon  on  the  goods  or  other  valuable  thing 
represented,  mentioned,  or  referred  to  in  the  security  (1861,  c.  96, 
8.27). 

(6)  The  like  acts,  if  done  to  a  document  of  title  to  lands,  are  felonies 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  from  five  to  three  years  (1861,  c.  96, 
88.1,28;  1891,  c  69,  s.  1). 

(c)  The  like  acts,  if  done  to  a  testamentary  instrument  before  or 
after  the  testator's  death,  and  whether  the  instrument  relates  to  realty 
or  personalty,  are  felonies  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  not 
less  than  three  years  (1861,  c.  96.  ss.  1,  29 ;  1891,  c.  69,  s.  1). 

id)  Theft,  fraudulent  removal,  or  obliteration  of  records,  or  other 
legal  documents  relating  to  Courts  of  justice,  are  felonies  punishable 
by  penal  servitude  from  three  to  five  years  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  30 ;  1891, 
c  69,  8,  1). 

In  cases  (c)  and  {d)  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  indictment  to 
whom  the  testamentary  or  legal  instrument  belongs  (c.  96,  ss.  29,  30). 
In  case  {d)  the  theft  was  punishable  at  common  law,  so  far  as  concerned 
the  parchment  on  which  the  record  was  written,  if  it  did  not  relate  to 
land(iJ.v.  Walhtr,  1827, 1  Moo.  C.  C.  155).  But  the  statutory  offence 
extends  much  further  {R  v.  Bailey,  1871,  L.  E.  1  C.  C.  E.  347). 

Thefts  were  at  common  law  classified  as  petty  or  grand  larceny  for 
purposes  of  trial  and  punishment  according  as  the  thing  stolen  was  or 
was  not  worth  Is.  (3  Edw.  i.  c.  15).  Petty  larceny  was  usually  punished 
by  whipping.  Grand  larceny  was  capital  (see  Benefit  of  Clergy, 
VoL  IL,  p.  162).  The  idea  that  theft  of  a  value  not  exceeding  12d. 
should  not  be  capital  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Athelstau,  and 
appears  in  the  Judida  dvUatvs  Lundonice  of  his  reign.  Since  1827, 
on  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  larceny,  petty  larceny  was 
merged  in  grand  larceny  (7  &  8  Greo.  rv.  c.  28,  s.  2 ;  1861,  c.  96,  s.  2),  but 
petty  thefts  can  be  dealt  with  summarily  under  the  S.  J.  Act,  1879. 

The  Guilty  Act. — To  constitute  theft,  the  goods  must  be  taken  and 
carried  away  with  dishonest  intent  (felonicd  et  animo  fttrandi  cepit  et 
asportavit),  and  without  the  possessor's  consent  {invito  domino). 

The  thief  must  do  some  act  showing  an  intention  to  appropriate  the 
chattel,  and  exercise  an  active  dominion  over  it  (-R.  v.  Trebilcock,  1858, 
27  L  J.  M.  C.  103).  Eemoving  goods  out  of  a  burning  house  to  save 
them  for  the  owner  is  not  theft  (B.  v.  Leigh,  1800,  2  East,  P.  C.  694). 

There  must  be  proof  of  some  act  amounting  to  removing  or  carrying 

away  (asportatio)  from  the  place  in  which  the  goods  were,  and  involving, 

for  the  instant  at  least,  entire  and  absolute  physical  possession  of  the 

goods  (Cherry's  Case,  1781,  2  East,  P.  C.  556 ;  B,  v.  Poynton,  1862, 

32  L  J.  M.  C.  29). 

But  in  this  connection  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  thing 
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taken  was  in  the  physical  possession  of  the  owner.  When  it  is  on  his 
person  or  in  his  dwelling-house,  the  taking  is  specially  punishabla  But 
it  is  just  as  much  theft  to  take  a  man's  domestic  animsd  when  it  is  out 
on  his  field  or  on  a  common,  or  gone  astray,  as  if  it  were  taken  out  of 
his  house  or  curtilage ;  and  if  goods  are  mislaid  or  lost,  it  is  theft  to 
appropriate  them  without  proper  inquiry  (1  Hale,  P.  C.  506 ;  2  East, 
P.  C.  664;  R.  v.  Kerr,  1837,  8  Car.  &  P.  176;  B.  v.  Rywe,  1859, 
28  L.  J.  M.  C.  128). 

From  another  point  of  view  goods  may  remain  in  the  l^al  possession 
of  the  owner  where  the  physical  custody  is  given  to  another.  The  plate 
which  is  supplied  for  the  use  of  a  guest  at  an  hotel ;  the  goods  which  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  customer  at  a  shop,  or  left  at  his  house  for 
inspection ;  a  horse  at  a  livery  stable,  which  a  professing  purchaser  is 
allowed  to  mount  in  order  to  try  his  paces,  still  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  owner  (Mayne,  Ind.  Cr,  Law,  1896,  p.  669 ;  R,  v.  Thompson,  1862, 
32  L.  J.  M.  C.  53;  R.  v.  Cooke,  L.  R  1  C.  C.  R  295). 

Theft  in  these  cases  may  be  treated  as  larceny  by  a  bailee;  but 
where  the  transfer  is  not  equivalent  to  a  delivery,  either  possession  is 
not  changed  at  all,  or  only  a  "  trespassory "  possession  is  acquired,  and 
the  taker  could  be  indicted  independently  {cp.  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  3. 
See  Pollock  and  Wright,  109, 110). 

Possession  may  be  transferred  for  purposes  of  custody  only,  i.e.  by 
way  of  bailment.  A  bailee  is  a  person  who,  otherwise  than  as  a  servant, 
receives  possession  of  a  thing  for  another,  or  consents  to  receive  or  hold 
possession  of  a  thing  for  another  upon  an  undertaking  with  the  other 
person  either  to  keep  and  return  or  deliver  to  him  the  specific  thing,  or 
to  convey  or  apply  the  specific  thing  according  to  the  directions,  ante- 
cedent or  future,  of  the  other  person.  An  infant  can  be  convicted  of 
larceny  as  a  bailee  {R.  v.  WDonald,  1885, 15  Q.  B.  D.  323 ;  Pollock  and 
Wright  on  Possession,  163). 

The  kinds  of  taking  are  commonly  but  unfortunately  described  as 
"  actual  taking,"  as  in  ordinary  theft  or  robbery,  or  "  constructive  taking  " 
(Arch.,  23rd  ed.,  447). 

By  the  latter  it  is  meant  to  include  cases — 

(1)  Where  delivery  does  not  alter  the  possession  in  law ; 

(2)  Where  the  possession  is  obtained  anirrvo  furandi  ; 

(3)  Where  both  possession  and  property  are  passed ; 

(4)  Where  physical  possession  is  honestly  obtained,  and  the  goods  are 
subsequently  misappropriated. 

It  is  probably  better  to  lay  aside  this  classification,  and  to  consider 
the  taking  as  meaning  an  act  of  appropriation  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner. 

By  "  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  "  is  meant  that  the  taking  is 
either — 

(1)  Absolutely  without  the  owner's  knowledge  or  assent,  the  ordinary 
case  of  taking  by  stealth  or  purse-snatching  {R,  v.  JDavies,  1712,  2  East 
P.  C.  709). 

(2)  Assented  to  under  threats  or  force,  as  in  robbery. 

(3)  Facilitated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  the  thief  (R.  v. 
Eggington,  1801,  2  East,  P.  C.  666). 

(4)  Effected  by  a  trick  which  induces  the  possessor  to  part  with 
custody,  but  not  with  the  property,  or  the  legal  right  to  immediate 
possession  {R.  v.  M'Kcde,  1868,  L.  R  1  C.  C.  R  129 ;  R,  v.  Buekmasier, 
1887, 20  Q.  B.  D.  182 ;  R,  v.  Russell,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  312 ;  Cundy  v.  Lindsay, 
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1878, 3  App.  Cas.  439).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  on  conviction  of  larceny 
the  property  revests,  whereas  on  a  conviction  of  obtaining  by  false 
pretences  it  no  longer  revests  (56  &  57  Vict  a  71,  s.  24),  indictments 
are  often  drawn  for  larceny  where  the  offence  is  really  f jJse  pretences. 
The  whole  subject  of  larceny  by  a  trick  is  discussed  in  Oppenheimer 
V.  Frazer,  [1907]  2  K  B.  50,  C.  A. 

(5)  Effected  by  collusion  with  a  servant  of  the  owner  by  obtaining 
under  a  contract  of  purchase  more  goods  than  are  included  in  the 
invoice  as  actually  sold  (R  v.  Tedeswell,  [1905]  2  K.  B.  273). 

(6)  Effected  by  taking  advantage  of  a  mistake  not  induced  by  a 
trick,  but  known  hy  the  thief  to  have  been  made,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  rebut  any  presumption  that  property  was  intended  to  pass.  Under 
this  head  much  controversy  of  a  somewhat  metaphysical  kind  has  arisen ; 
the  judges  seeking  by  such  considerations  to  extend  the  conception  of 
theft  to  any  dishonest  appropriation.  It  covers  cases  where,  on  the  sale 
of  goods,  property  not  included  in  the  sale  is  delivered  and  appropriated 
{Mmy  v.  Green,  1841,  7  Mee.  &  W.  623 ;  58  R.  R.  19). 

(7)  By  taking  things  lost  or  mislaid  by  the  owner,  with  knowledge 
that  he  has  not  abandoned  his  rights  of  ownership  (i2.  v.  West,  1854,  24 
L  J.  M.  C.  4;  JJ.  V.  Moore,  1860,  30  L.  J.  M.  C.  77 ;  R.  v.  Glyde,  1868, 
L  R  1  C.  C.  E.  139).  In  such  a  case,  though  the  owner  may  not  have 
abandoned  his  rights,  the  taker  is  not  guilty  unless  he  took  it  believing 
at  the  time  that  he  could  find  the  owner  {R.  v.  Knight,  1871, 12  Cox  C.  C. 
102;  K  v.  Matthews,  1873,  12  Cox  C.  C.  489).  Merely  to  retain  goods 
found  in  hope  of  a  reward  is  not  felonious  {R.  v.  Gardner,  1862,  L.  &  C. 
243).    As  to  larceny  from  the  finder,  see  R,  v.  Svnnson,  1900,  64  J.  P.  72. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  except  in  the  case  of  bailments,  is  theft  com- 
mitted if  the  original  owner  or  his  deputy  voluntarily,  even  though 
induced  by  fraud,  transferred  not  merely  physical  possession  but  the 
general  ownership  of  the  thing,  or  if  the  recipient  received  physical 
possession  without  fraud  or  intent  to  steal,  and  subsequently  dealt  dis- 
honestly with  the  goods  possessed  (R,  v.  Macgrath,  1869,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R. 
265 ;  R.  V.  PHnee,  1868,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  150 ;  R.  v.  Middleton,  1873,  L.  R. 
2  C.  C.  R  38). 

Where  things  which  can  be  stolen  are  handed  over  to  another  in 
belief  that  he  is  a  particular  person,  there  is  no  delivery  or  receipt 
in  accordance  with  intention,  and  no  transfer  of  property  or  lawful 
possession  {R.  v.  Middleton,  1873,  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  38 ;  Gundy  v.  Lindsay, 
1878,  3  App.  Cas.  439 ;   VUmont  v.  BmUey,  1887,  12  App.  Cas.  471). 

The  same  rule  applies  as  to  an  artide  delivered  in  mistake  as  to 
ito  nature  {R  v.  Ashwell,  1885,  16  Q.  B.  D.  190 ;  R.  v.  Moivers,  1886, 
16  Q.  B.  D.  693 ;  R.  v.  ffehir,  1895,  2  Ir.  Rep.  709),  and  aa  to  goods 
inadvertently  mixed  with  those  of  another  (R.  v.  Riley,  1851,  22 
L  J.  M.  C.  48). 

But  this  does  not  per  se  make  the  taking  theft.  The  receipt  may 
be  excusable,  but  deliberate  subsequent  appropriation  of  the  thing  with 
intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  it,  and  with  clear  knowledge  that  the 
recipient  was  not  meant  to  receive  it  in  his  own  right,  is  theft. 

In  all  cases  the  taking  to  be  criminal  must  be  animo  furandi,  on 
which  the  jury  must  pronounce  (R.  v.  Farriborough,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  484). 
It  is  not  theft  if  the  goods  belong  to  the  taker  and  he  has  the  immediate 
light  of  possession,  nor  if  he  take  them  under  a  claim  of  right  even 
if  found^  on  a  mistake  of  law  or  otherwise  under  colour  of  a  right 
superior  to  that  of  the  possessor  {Hewson  v.  Gamble,  1892,  56  J.  P.  534). 
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But  it  is  theft  if  the  taking  is  deliberate  and  not  under  mistake,  and  i^ 
not  for  a  temporary  purpose  but  with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  o: 
possessor  permanently  of  his  rights,  whether  done  for  the  gain  of  th€ 
taker  or  not  (Arch.  Cr.  PL,  23rd  ed.,  440). 

The  general  nature  of  larceny  having  been  stated  with  reference  tc 
certain  statutory  modifications  or  aggravations,  it  is  necessary  still  tc 
refer  to  certain  particular  oflfences. 

Simple  Larceny, — Hale  uses  the  term  "  simple  larceny  "  as  meaning 
theft  without  violence.  In  the  Act  of  1861  it  is  used  without  definition, 
apparently  as  representing  the  union  of  the  two  common-law  varieties  of 
grand  and  petty  larceny,  and  as  distinguished  from  compound  or  mixed 
larceny,  which  appears  to  mean  ofTences  committed  under  circumstances 
which  entail  under  statute  an  increased  penalty,  or  committed  "with 
other  offences.  The  distinction  corresponds  closely  to  that  made  in  the 
French  Penal  Code  between  vol  simple  and  vol  qualijU  (and  see  3  Steph. 
Hist  Cr.  Law,  174). 

Simple  larceny  is  punishable  on  indictment  by  penal  servitude  from 
three  to  five  years,  or  by  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour 
for  not  over  two  years. 

The  offence  may  be  tried  and  punished  summarily  in  certain  cases, 
under  sees.  11-15  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879. 

Simple  larceny  after  a  previous  conviction  (whether  summarily  or  on 
indictment)  of  felony  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  from  three  to  ten 
years,  or  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  more  than 
two  years,  and  after  a  previous  conviction  of  an  indictable  misdemeanor 
within  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  by  penal  servitude  from  three  to  seven 
years,  or  imprisonment  ut  supra  (1861,  c.  96,  ss.  7,  8 ;  1879,  c.  49,  s.  14 ; 
Penal  Servitude  Act,  1891,  c.  69,  s.  1).  Male  offenders  under  sixteen 
may  in  each  case  be  whipped. 

In  the  case  of  simple  larceny  and  all  offences  within  this  title,  the 
Court  may  bind  the  offender  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
on,  ^^  to  keep  the  peace  in  addition  to  other  punishments  imposed ; 
and  see  Probation  of  Offenders. 

Theft  from  Buildings, — Theft  from  a  building  was  in  early  days 
treated  as  distinct  from  ordinary  theft,  and  was  termed  hamesocn,  hame 
fare,  or  hushice.  The  offence  and  its  modem  equivalents  are  discussed 
under  Burglary,  Vol.  II.  p.  475. 

Theft  of  certain  goods  of  the  value  of  10s.  whilst  laid,  placed,  or 
exposed  during  any  stage,  process,  or  progress  of  manufacture  in  a 
building,  field,  or  other  place,  is  felony  punishable  by  penal  servitude 
from  three  to  fourteen  years  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  62).  The  goods  within  the 
enactment  are  those  composed  of  silk,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  alpaca,  or 
mohair  only.  The  offence  is  merely  an  aggravation  of  simple  larceny,  and 
on  an  indictment  for  it  the  accused  may  be  convicted  of  simple  larceny. 

Theft  on  or  from  Ships,  Wharfs,  Havens,  etc, — It  is  a  felony  punish- 
able by  penal  servitude  from  three  to  fourteen  years  to  steal  any  goods 
or  merchandise  on  a  vessel,  barge,  or  boat  of  any  description  in  a  haven 
or  port  of  entry  or  discharge,  or  on  a  navigable  river  or  canal,  or  on  a 
creek  or  basin  belonging  to  or  communicating  with  such  haven,  port, 
river,  or  canal,  or  from  a  dock,  wharf,  or  quay  adjacent  thereto.  The 
term  "merchandise"  appears  to  include  passengers'  luggage  {B,  v. 
Wiight,  1835,  7  Car.  &  P.  159).  The  goods  must  be  stolen  in  the 
vessel,  but  the  offence  is  complete  without  removal  from  the  vesseL 
It  is  said  that  the  master  of  a  ship  being  bailee  of  the  cargo  is  not 
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within  this  enactment  (E,  v.  Maden,  1805,  Russ.  &  R  92) ;  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  thefts  on  which  are  governed 
by  sea  11  of  the  Act  of  1861. 

Theft  of  wreck  was  not  larceny  at  common  law  if  the  owner  was 
unknown  (Hawk,  P.  C,  bk.  i  c.  33,  s.  38).  But  it  is  felony  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  from  three  to  fourteen  years  to  plunder  or  steal  from 
a  ship  in  distress  or  wrecked  or  stranded,  whether  the  act  consists  in 
taking  part  of  the  ship  or  goods  or  merchandise,  or  articles  belonging 
to  the  ship  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  64;  1891,  c.  69,  s.  1).  Persons  found  in 
possession  of  shipwrecked  goods  are  liable  to  summary  conviction  and 
panishment  if  they  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  how  they  came  by 
them ;  and  shipwrecked  goods  offered  for  sale  may  be  seized  by  officers 
of  customs  or  excise  and  the  police,  and  taken  before  justices,  who  if 
not  satisfied  that  they  were  lawfully  come  by,  may  order  their  delivery 
to  the  rightful  owner  on  payment  of  a  reward,  if  the  justices  think  fit, 
to  the  person  seizing  (1861,  c.  96,  ss.  65,  66).     See  also  Wreck. 

Robbery. — Robbery  was  under  the  old  law  treated  as  distinct  from 

theft,  and  was  a  capital  felony  (2  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hid.  Eng,  Law, 

492).    The  term  has  always  denoted  taking  goods  or  money  from  the 

person  of  another  by  violence  or  intimidation  (2  East,  P.  C.  707), 

which  may  include  threats  to  accuse  of  crime  {R,  v.  Stringer,  1842, 

2  Moo.  C.  C.  261).    The  value  of  the  thing  taken  was  immaterial. 

Bobbery  did  not  include  taking  from  the  person  by  trick  or  stealth. 

In  other  words,  to  constitute  robbery  there  must  be  intentional  trespass 

to  the  person  as  well  as  trespass  to  goods  by  some  actual  violence  or 

intimidation  to  the  possessor  of  the  goods,  or  some  other  person,  to 

overcome  or  prevent  resistance  and  enable  the  robber  to  take  the  goods 

from  the  person  or  immediate  presence  of  the  possessor  (Steph.  Dig,  Cr. 

Law,  6th  ed.,  art.  322 ;  R  v.  Edwards,  1842,  4  Cox  C.  C.  32 ;   JR.  v. 

Hvghes,  1825, 1  Lew.  C.  C.  301). 

It  is  different  from  theft  from  the  person,  which  does  not  involve 
violence  or  intimidation ;  but  with  an  extension  of  the  law  so  as  to 
cover  "  valuable  securities."  Both  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  section 
of  the  Larceny  Act,  and  both  offences  are  now  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  from  three  to  fourteen  years  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  40;  1891,  c.  69, 
8. 1)  Assault  with  intent  to  rob  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  from 
three  to  five  years  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  41 ;  1891,  c.  69,  s.  1).  Robbery  under 
arms  or  assault  under  arms  with  intent  to  rob,  and  gang  robbery  or 
assault  by  a  gang  with  intent  to  rob,  are  punishable  by  penal  servitude 
for  life  or  not  less  than  three  years,  to  which  flogging  may  be  added 
(1861,  a  96,  s.  42;  1863,  a  44;  1891,  c.  69,  s.  1).  For  each  of  these 
offences  the  Court  may,  instead  of  penal  servitude,  impose  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

Demanding  money,  etc.,  by  menaces  or  force,  with  intent  to  steal, 

is  a  felony  punishable  by  penal  servitude  from  three  to  five  years  (1861, 

c  96, 8.  45 ;  1891,  c.  69,  s.  1).    The  offence  can  be  committed  only 

when  the  property  demanded  is  or  is  believed  at  the  time  of  the 

demand  to  be  in  the  physical  possession  of  the  person  from  whom  it  is 

demanded  {R  v.  Dunkley,  1825,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  90 ;  R  v.  Edwards,  1834, 

€  Car.  &  P.  515).    The  nature  of  the  menaces  necessary  to  constitute 

these  and  cognate  offences  is  dealt  with  under  Menaces. 

Accessories  and  Receivers. — ^The  general  law  as  to  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact  is  dealt  with  under  Accessory.  Accessories  are 
also  punishable  under  the  Larceny  Act,  c.  96,  s.  98. 
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The  common  law  recognised  a  misdemeanor  known  as  Theft  Bote, 
which  consisted  in  for  bearing  to  prosecute  in  consideration  of  receiving 
back  the  stolen  goods.  This  was  a  form  of  Misprision  of  felony  (2  Steph, 
Hist,  Crim.  Law,  238).  It  is  still  punishable  under  the  name  of  com- 
pounding a  felony  (R.  v.  Burgess,  1885, 16  Q.  B.  D.  141),  by  fine  and  (or) 
imprisonment  without  hard  labour.    See  Hush  Money. 

Where  property  has  been  feloniously  stolen,  a  person  who  receives 
it  with  knowledge  that  it  has  been  stolen  is  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  may 
be  indicted  as  for  a  substantive  felony  or  as  an  fiwxjessory  after  the  fact 
(1861,  c.  94,  s.  3;  c.  96,  ss.  91,  93).  This  does  not  preclude  a  right  to 
indict  the  receiver  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  (B.  v.  IfiigTieSy  1860, 
29  L  J.  M.  C.  71). 

Where  the  taking  is  a  misdemeanor  under  the  Larceny  Act,  1861, 
the  receiving  is  also  a  misdemeanor  (c.  96,  s.  95).  Where  the  principal 
offence  is  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  the  receiving  is  also  so 
punishable  (s.  97). 

The  clauses  of  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  only  apply  to  receiving  goods 
acquired  by  means  of  offences  within  that  Act  (R.  v.  Smith,  L.  E.  1  C.  C.  R. 
266),  receiving  goods  stolen  by  a  partner  (R.  v.  Streeter,  1900,  2  Q.  B. 
601),  receiving  a  husband's  goods  stolen  by  his  wife.  But  in  cases  not 
within  the  Act  of  1861  the  common-law  misdemeanor  of  receiving' 
appears  still  to  survive  (R,  v.  Payne,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  97). 

By  the  Larceny  Act,  1896,  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  52,  receipt  or  possession 
without  lawful  excuse  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  property  stolen,  etc., 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  is  punishable  as  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
according  as  the  offence  abroad  would  have  been  felony  or  misdemeanor 
if  committed  in  England  or  Ireland.  Before  this  Act  came  into  force 
receivers  of  goods  stolen  abroad  could  not  be  punished  in  England.  As 
to  the  effect  of  the  Act,  see  R.  v.  PansS,  1897,  61  J.  P.  536;  R.  v.  Graham, 
1901,  65  J.  P.  248. 

To  warrant  a  conviction  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  the  goods  must 
be  received  before  they  have  got  back  into  the  possession  of  the  rightful 
possessor  {R.  v.  VUlensky,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  597),  and  the  original  taking 
must  be  a  felony  at  common  law  or  an  offence  under  the  Larceny  Act, 
1861,  and  theft  under  the  Larceny  by  Partners  Act,  1868,  31  &  32  Vict 
c.  116,  will  not  suffice  {R.  v.  Smith,  1870,  L.  R  1  C.  C.  E.  266).  Receipt 
of  goods  taken  by  wife  from  husband  is  not  "  receiving,"  except  in  a 
case  within  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882  (R,  v.  Kenny, 
1877,  2  Q.  B.  D.  307). 

Receiving  is  complete  if  joint  possession  is  in  thief  and  receiver, 
but  not  if  the  exclusive  right  to  possession  remains  in  the  thief  {R,  v. 
WUey,  1850,  2  Den.  Cr.  C.  37 ;  R,  v.  Smith,  1851,  20  L.  J.  M.  C.  4 ;  R,  v. 
Smith,  1855,  24  L.  J.  M.  C.  135),  but  the  receipt  need  not  be  directly 
from  the  thief  {R.  v.  Reardon,  1865,  L.  E.  1  C.  C.  R.  31) ;  nor  need  it  bo 
effected  by  acquiring  actual  physical  possession  (R.  v.  Smith,  uhi  supra). 

It  is  essential  that  the  receiver,  when  he  receives,  should  know  the 
goods  to  be  stolen,  which  may  be  proved  by  direct  or  circumstantial 
evidence,  or  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  34  &  35  Vict, 
c.  112,  s.  19,  by  proof  that  the  receiver  was  found  in  possession  not  only 
of  the  property  in  question,  but  of  other  property  stolen,  within  twelve 
months  of  the  charge  {R.  v.  Carter,  1884, 12  Q.  B.  1).  522 ;  R.  v.  Bronihead, 
1906,  71  J.  P.  192;  R.  v.  Savage,  1906, 71  J.  P.  36 ;  Arch.  Or,  PL  23rd  ed. 
552).  Where  possession  of  goods  stolen  has  been  resumed  by  the 
owner  they  cease  to  be  stolen  goods  {R,  v.  VUlensky,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  597). 
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Persons  may  be  convicted  of  being  jointly  concerned  in  the  receipt, 
or  of  being  accessories  to  it  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  94 ;  R.  v.  M*Athey,  1862, 
32  L  J.  M.  C.  35). 

Where  a  pawnbroker  is  convicted  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  the 
Court  may  order  his  licence  to  be  cancelled  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  93, 
8.  38)l 

Attempts  to  Steal. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  incite  another  to  steal, 
even  if  the  incitement  has  no  effect  (it  v.  Gregory,  1867,  L.  R  1  C.  C.  R. 
77),  or  to  conspire  to  steal. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  attempt  to  steal,  even  if  the  attempt  wholly 
fails,  and  even  if  the  commission  of  the  full  offence  was  impossible 
{K  V.  Bing,  1892,  61  L.  J.  M.  C.  116).    See  Attempt. 

Procedure. 

1.  Criminai. — Arrest. — ^A  thief  may  be  apprehended  without  warrant 
by  any  person,  and  in  theory  the  old  law  as  to  pursuit  on  hue  and  cry 
is  still  in  force  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  8  (1)).  The  offence  and  the  right 
to  pursue  and  arrest  continues  in  every  local  jurisdiction  into  which  the 
thief  takes  the  stolen  goods  (OHffith  v.  Taylor,  1876,  2  C.  P.  D.  194, 
202),  and  this  rule  has  been  extended  to  cases  in  which  the  theft  took 
place  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  114);  and  the  right  of 
imniediate  arrest  for  common-law  larceny  is  extended  so  as  to  authorise 
the  immediate  arrest  of  persons  found  committing  an  offence  against 
the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  except  "angling"  in  the  day-time (c.  96,  s.  103). 
As  to  the  meaning  of  angling,  see  Barnard  v  Boherts,  1907,  71  J.  P.  277 
(K.  R  D.X 

Constables  may  also  arrest  persons  loitering  at  night,  who  are 
suspected  of  having  committed  or  being  about  to  commit  theft  (1861, 
c  96,  s.  104 ;  see  also  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19). 

Venue. — ^The  proper  jurisdiction  for  triad  is  the  place  where  the 
theft  was  committed,  or  any  place  in  which  the  taking  (asportavit) 
is  continued.  In  the  case  of  theft  by  persons  in  the  public  service  or 
pohce,  "the  offence  may  be  tried  either  where  it  was  committed,  or 
where  %he  offender  is  arrested  or  is  in  custody  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  70). 

Sec^eivers  of  stolen  goods  may  be  tried  either  where  they  have  the 
goods  in  possession,  or  where  the  thief  can  be  tried  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  96). 
Where  the  goods  were  stolen  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  a  receiver  of 
them  in  England  can  be  tried  in  any  place  in  which  he  has  or  has  had 
the  goods  (1896,  c.  52,  s.  1  (1)).    See  ako  Indictment,  Vol.  VII.  p.  112. 

Offences  committed  in  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  are  tried  wherever 
the  offender  is  apprehended  or  in  custody  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  115 ;  1894, 
c  60,  88.  684-687). 

Indictment. — ^The  Larceny  Act,  1861,  contains  the  following  special 
roles  as  to  indictments  for  larceny : — 

(a)  Three  counts  for  distinct  acts  of  stealing  from  the  same  person 
maj  be  joined  in  the  same  indictment,  if  not  more  than  six  months 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  last  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  5). 

(b)  A  count  for  receiving  may  be  added  for  each  count  of  stealing 
(1861,  c.  96,  s.  92). 

{e)  Eeceivers  at  different  times  of  property  stolen  at  one  time  may 
be  included  in  the  same  indictment  (c.  96,  s.  93). 

{d)  Indictments  for  larceny  by  bailees,  tenants,  or  lodgers  may  be 
in  the  form  used  for  simple  larceny  (1861,  c.  96,  ss.  3,  74). 
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In  the  case  of  larceny  by  persons  in  the  public  service  or  police,  th 
property  is  laid  in  His  Majesty ;  and  in  the  case  of  larceny  of  posti 
packets,  in  the  Postmaster-General  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  70).  On  larceny  b 
bailees,  tenants,  or  lodgers,  the  property  is  laid  in  the  general  owner  c 
person  making  the  bailment  or  letting  to  hire  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  74). 

The  ownership  of  the  stolen  goods  need  not  be  stated  in  the  case  c 
theft— 

(a)  Of  records  or  judicial  or  official  documents  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  30) ; 

(&)  Of  property  fixed  in  squares,  streets,  or  public  places  or  buria 
grounds  (c.  96,  s.  31); 

(c)  Of  testamentary  documents  (c.  96,  s.  29). 

In  proceedings  for  stealing  documents  of  title  to  realty,  it  is  enougl 
to  aver  that  the  document  contains  evidence  of  the  title  of  the  person  o: 
one  of  the  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  realty  to  which  it  relates 
and  to  mention  the  realty  or  part  thereof  (c.  96,  s.  28). 

In  proceedings  for  stealing  oysters  from  fisheries,  it  is  sufficient  tc 
describe  the  bed,  laying,  or  fishery  from  which  the  theft  took  place, 
without  specifying  the  parish,  township  or  vill  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  26). 

Search  warrants  may  be  granted  and  executed  for  stolen  goods  at 
common  law  and  under  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  and  may  be  granted  and 
executed  on  Sunday  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  4;  1861,  c.  96,  s.  103; 
1871,  c.  112,  s.  16;  and  see  Jones  v.  German,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  374). 

Trial — The  procedure  for  summary  conviction  of  thieves  is  dealt 
with  under  Summary  Proceedings. 

As  to  the  procedure  on  trial  for  oflFences  after  a  previous  conviction, 
see  Previous  Conviction. 

Where  a  theft  with  aggravating  circumstances  is  charged,  it  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  open  to  the  jury  to  negative  the  circumstances,  and  convict 
of  simple  theft  where  the  evidence  proves  common-law  larceny  (see 
R  V.  Gooch,  1838,  8  Car.  &  P.  293). 

Where  theft  by  a  clerk  or  servant  is  charged,  and  the  evidence 
shows  embezzlement,  or  vice  versd,  the  jury  may  convict  of  the  ofi'ence 
proved  (1861,  c.  96,  s.  72;  and  see  False  Pretences,  Vol.  VI.  p.  25). 

Where  several  persons  are  included  in  an  indictment  for  stealing 
and  receiving,  the  jury  may  convict  all  or  any  of  the  accused  according 
to  the  evidence  of  theft  or  receipt  of  part  of  the  goods  (1861,  a  96, 
s.  93). 

On  an  indictment  for  robbery  the  jury  may  convict  of  assault  with 
intent  to  rob  (1861,  c.  96,  ss.  40,  41,  43 ;  R.  v.  Milchell,  1852,  2  Den. 
C.  C.  468). 

PunishmerU. — Besides  the  specific  punishments  already  mentioned, 
every  offence  amounting  to  felony  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  over  two  years  (54  &  55  Vict  c.  d9, 
s.  1  (2)).  And  offences  under  the  Act  of  1861,  if  misdemeanors,  may  also 
be  dealt  with  by  tine,  and  (or)  requiring  sureties  for  good  behaviour  and 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  if  felonies  by  requiring  sureties  to  keep  the  peace 
(1861,  c.  96,  s.  117).  Male  offenders  under  sixteen  may  be  whipped  for 
certain  of  the  offences,  and  all  males  concerned  in  highway  robbery 
with  violence  may  be  whipped.    See  Whipping. 

Restitution  and  Compensation. — ^As  to  restitution  of  stolen  goods 
on  conviction,  see  Stolen  Goods.  Under  the  Forfeitures  Act,  1870, 
on  a  conviction  of  felony  under  the  Larceny  Acts  the  Court  may,  on 
the  application  of  a  person  aggrieved  immediately  after  conviction, 
award  a  sum  not  exceeding  £100  as  compensation  for  loss  of  property 
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Buffered  by  the  applicant.  This  remedy  is  available  where  a  restitution 
order  is  made  against  a  person  who  has  in  good  faith  sold  or  taken  in 
pledge  the  stolen  property ;  see  also  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  9. 

2.  Civil  Remedies, — ^Every  theft  involves  a  trespass ;  i,e,  while  as  a 
crime  it  involves  a  criminal  motive  or  guilty  mind,  described  as  the 
mimus  furandi,  it  must  also  include  some  act  which,  apart  from  proof 
of  this  motive,  gives  a  cause  of  action  for  trespass  to  goods ;  and  at 
coDunon  law  where  possession  of  goods  is  obtained  without  trespass, 
subsequent  misappropriation  or  misuse  is  not  theft.  In  the  same  way 
receipt  by  a  third  person  of  stolen  goods  not  being  trespass,  the  receiver 
could  not  be  criminally  prosecuted  at  common  law,  even  in  the  case  of 
leceipt  with  knowledge  that  the  goods  were  stolen,  unless  he  had  done 
something  which  made  him  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  felony ;  and 
the  civil  remedy  was  in  trover  or  detinue,  and  not  in  trespass. 

The  original  remedy  of  a  person  whose  goods  were  stolen  was  by  a 
proceeding  like,  but  not  derived  from,  the  actio  furti  under  Roman 
law.  It  was  superseded  by  the  appeal  of  larceny.  In  time  the  appellor 
wai  allowed  to  omit  the  words  of  felony  in  his  appeal,  and  to  make  it 
in  substance  a  civil  proceeding,  directed  against  persons  alleged  to  have 
the  goods  without  theft. 

So  far  as  civil  remedies  were  concerned,  this  procedure  was  super- 
seded by  the  actions  of  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis,  and  of  trover  and 
conversion  or  detinue.     The  first  of  these  actions  originally  lay  only 
against  persons  concerned  in  the  taking ;  while  the  action  of  trover  lay 
against  persons  who  had  possessed  and  exercised  ownership  over  the 
goods.    The  history  of  this  development  is  fully  traced  in  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  Hist,  Eng.  Lata,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158-175  (and  see  3  Steph.  Hist,  Cr. 
Law,  133).    While  forms  of  action  have  now  ceased,  the  owner  of  stolen 
goods  can  sue  any  person  in  whose  hands  they  are  for  their  delivery,  or 
for  damages  for  interfering  with  his  rights  of  ownership.     He  has  an 
alternative  procedure  by  prosecuting  or  aiding  in  prosecuting  the  thief 
to  conviction,  on  which  the  property  in  the  goods  revests  in  him  (1861, 
C.96, 8. 100;  1893,  c.  71,  s.  24),  and  by  obtaining  a  restitution  order  or 
a  compensation  order  from  the  Court  of  trial.    To  an  action  brought 
before  conviction,  the  dilatory  plea  that  the  felony  had  not  been  prose- 
cuted or  convicted  was  at  one  time  eflfectual ;  but  this  defence  is  now 
in  discredit  and  disuse  (see  Arch.  Cr,  PL,  23rd  ed.,  264,  265 ;  Atten- 
borough,  Beccvery  of  Stolen  Goods,  1906). 

Of  course  where  transferees  of  stolen  property  take  with  knowledge 
of  the  theft,  they  are  punishable  as  receivers. 

A  person  from  whom  a  thing  is  wrongfully  taken  may  retake  it  by 
force  if  at  the  date  of  taking  he  had  both  property  and  immediate  right 
of  possession  (Blades  v.  Higgs,  1865, 11  H.  L.  C.  621 ;  11  E.  E.  1474).  The 
title  of  the  original  owner  can  be  defeated  only  by  sale  in  Makket 
Ov«BT,  or  in  the  case  of  negotiable  instruments  by  transfer  to  a  holder 
in  due  course.  In  the  event  of  a  conviction  for  larceny,  the  rule  as  to 
market  overt  only  protects  intermediate  holders  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71, 
a  24),  and  the  actual  possessor  of  the  goods  is  deprived  of  all  title 
against  the  original  owner  except  under  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 

[Authorities. — Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist,  Eng,  Law ;  3  Steph.  Hid, 
Cr.  law;  Hawk,  P.  C;  East,  P.  C;  Eoscoe,  Cr.  Ev.,  13th  ed. ;  Steph. 
J)iff.  Cr.  Law,  6th  ed. ;  Mayne,  Ind.  Cr.  Law,  1896 ;  Russell  on  Crimes, 
6th  ed. ;  Arch.  Cr.  PL,  23rd  ed.]. 
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Lardlnff  Money. — ^A  small  yearly  rent  which  was  paid  undei 
this  name  by  the  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Bradford  in  Wiltshire,  either 
for  the  privilege  of  feeding  their  hogs  with  the  mast  of  the  lord's  woods 
or  as  a  commutation  for  some  customary  service  of  carrying  salt  or  meat 
to  the  lord's  larder  (Blount,  Tenures  of  Zand,  ed,  by  Hazlitt). 

Last  Day  of  Term. — In  ancient  times  the  Court  guarded 
itself  carefully  against  being  called  upon  to  perform  any  serious  work  on 
the  last  day  of  term.  In  these  days  we  should  be  tempted  to  descrilx 
it  irreverently  as  a  day  devoted  to  breaking  up  for  the  holidays.  It  was 
certainly  a  half  holiday,  for  we  read  that  "  the  judges  of  B.  R  and  C.  B 
before  Trinity  Term  1651,  did  not  sit  longer  in  Court  than  till  one  i 
clock  upon  the  last  day  of  term;  because  they  would  not  encourag 
attornies  to  neglect  their  client's  business  till  the  last  day  of  term 
as  too  commonly  they  do,  to  the  toil  of  the  Court,  and  too  mucl 
hurry  in  dispatch"  (Mich.  22  Car.  2;  lilL  91;  Jacob,  Bid.,  tit 
"  Term  "). 

Whether  this  practice  continued  in  later  times  does  not  appear,  bu 
a  great  many  matters  of  court  business  were  forbidden  on  the  last  da 
of  term.  In  fact,  "  Mr.  Justice  Twisden  used  to  cite  the  Year  Boo 
of  Edw.  rv.  and  say,  they  were  to  hear  no  law  the  last  day  of  term 
(2  Salk.  624;  Tidd.,  9th  ed.  499).  Thus  in  the  Common  Pleas  a 
motions  relating  to  fines  and  recoveries  were  barred  on  the  last  day  < 
term ;  and  to  set  aside  judgment,  if  the  defendant  could  have  applie 
sooner ;  and  in  arrest  of  judgment  And  in  the  Exchequer  the  Cou: 
would  not  hear  an  argument  on  demurrer.  In  the  King's  Bench  tl 
last  day  of  term  was  "  not  a  day  for  side-bar  rules,"  nor  would  the  Cou 
entertain  an  application  for  a  prohibition,  though  it  might  stay  tl 
proceedings  till  the  ensuing  term ;  nor  a  motion  to  set  aside  an  awai 
but  would  enlarge  the  time  and  make  it  "  a  peremptory "  for  the  ne 
ensuing  term. 

An  attachment  for  non-payment  of  costs,  or  against  a  sheriflF  for  n 
returning  the  writ,  or  bringing  in  the  body,  might  be  moved  for  on  t 
last  day  of  term ;  but  none  of  the  courts  would  hear  a  motion  for  a  ri 
nisi  for  an  attachment  (Tidd,  9th  ed.  497-499). 

It  was  also  the  rule,  prior  to  the  Judicature  Acts,  that  on  the  L 
day  of  term  the  usual  order  in  which  motions  were  made  was  reverse 
instead  of  the  senior  counsel  present  being  entitled,  as  on  other  days, 
move  first,  the  junior  barrister  was  entitled  to  precedence  both  on  t 
first  and  second  rounds  of  motions  (see  note  on  "  Precedence  of  Motio 
in  2  DowL  N.  S.  929).  The  division  of  the  legal  year  into  terms  v 
abolished  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  26 ;  but  that  section  provi< 
that  so  far  as  the  terms  are  used  as  a  measure  for  determining  the  ti 
at  or  within  which  any  act  is  required  to  be  done,  the  same  may  c< 
tinue  to  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose,  until  other  provision  is  ma 
The  expression  now  used  in  the  Rules  is  "  sittings,"  which  has  sup 
seded  that  of  "  terms."  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  the  o] 
fixture  of  time  by  the  Rules  of  Court  depending  upon  the  sittir 
namely,  that  for  applying  to  set  aside  an  award,  retains  the  old  pract 
of  disallowing  the  making  of  such  an  application  on  the  last  day  of  £ 
sittings.  Order  64,  r.  14,  provides  that  "an  application  to  set  ae 
an  award  may  be  made  at  any  time  before  the  last  day  of 
sittings  next  after  such  award  has  been  made  and  published  to 
parties." 
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Heir. — He  to  whom  land  comes  by  escheat  for  want  of 
kwful  heirs,  that  is,  the  Crown  or  the  lord.    See  Escheat  ;  Heir. 


-mentioned.— See  Ashtm  v.  Brevitt,  1845, 14  Mea  &  W. 
106. 


,m — In  a  deed,  a  day  "  now  last  past "  means  last  pre- 
oediog  the  day  of  the  delivery,  not  of  the  date  (Norton  on  Deeds,  174, 
citing  SUeU  v.  Mart,  1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  272;  28  R.  R  256). 

Last  Place  of  Abode.— By  sec.  4  of  the  Bastardy  Laws 
Amendment  Act,  1872,  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  65,  justices  may,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  the  defendant  to  a  bastardy  summons,  make  an 
order  upon  him  on  proof  that  the  summons  was  duly  served  upon  him 
personsdly  or  left  at  his  "  last  place  of  abode  "  six  days  at  least  before 
the  hearing.     A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  decided  on 
these  words  "  last  place  of  abode,"  the  most  recent  of  which  are  R.  v. 
Farmer,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  637;  and  R  v.  Webb,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  487;  65 
L  J.  M.  C.  98.     In  the  former  case  at  the  hearmg  of  the  application 
for  an  affiliation  order  it  appeared  that  the  summons  was  left  at  the 
house  where  the  defendant  had  been  residing,  whereupon  the  justices 
heard  the  evidence  and  adjudged  the  defendant  to  be  the  putative  father 
of  the  child.    The  defendant  subsequently  brought  up  the  justices' 
order  by  a  writ  of  certiorari,  and  showed  that  at  the  date  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  summons  he  had  a  place  of  abode  in  America,  whereupon 
the  Court  quashed  the  order,  holding  that  the  place  of  abode  in  America 
was  his  "  last  place  of  abode  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  section.    "  I 
take  it,"  said  Lord  Esher,  M.B.,  in  that  case, ''  that  if  a  man  goes  to  a 
new  place  of  abode  in  England,  his  last  place  of  abode  is  that  to  which 
be  goes,  and  in  which  he  is  abiding.    Does  it  make  any  difference  that 
the  place  of  abode  is  abroad,  where  the  man  is  not  merely  wandering 
about,  but  has  got  a  fixed  place  of  abode  ?    I  think  not.     I  do  not  see 
anything  to  justify  the  introduction  into  the  section  of  the  words  '  in 
England.' "    But  the  justices  have  jurisdiction  to  make  an  order  against 
a  defendant,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  on  proof 
that  the  summons  was  left  at  his  last  place  of  abode  in  England,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  at  the  time  the  summons  was  served  he  had  taken 
up  a  new  place  of  abode  elsewhere  {B.  v.  Wehb,  supra).    The  earlier 
cases,  not  wholly  consistent  with  these  decisions,  are  collected  in  Stone's 
Justice,  40th  ed.,  tit  *' Bastardy,"  and  in  Lushington,  Law  of  Affiliation 
and  Bastardy,  2nd  ed.,  1904. 

Latent  Ambiguity.— See  Ambiguity. 

Lathe* — ^A  territorial  division  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Kent. 
Each  of  the  six  lathes  into  which  that  county  has  been  divided  since 
Anglo-Saxon  times  comprises  several  hundreds  (see  Hundbed);  these 
exercised  the  same  judicial  powers  as  the  hundreds  in  other  shires.  A 
lathe  is  a  "division  of  a  county"  within  sec.  64  of  the  Local  Grovernment 
Act,  1888  (see  s.  100). 

LatltHt ■ — ^This  was  a  form  of  writ  by  which  defendants  in  personal 
actions  were  originally  summoned  to  answer  in  the  King's  Bench  {Termes 
de  la  Ley,  1708  ed.,  p.  411).    That  Court,  having  no  jurisdiction  over 
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purely  civil  causes,  contrived  to  obtain  a  control  in  personal  actions  b 
issuing  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  called  a  Bill  c 
Middlesex,  falsely  charging  the  defendant  with  a  trespass  which  was 
cause  of  action,  for  which  he  might  be  arrested  by  the  king's  marshal,  an* 
having  thus  brought  the  defendant  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coun 
he  might  be  proceeded  against  therein  for  any  civil  cause  of  action  (se 
Fictions,  Legal  ;  3  Blackstone,  p.  285).  If  the  defendant  lived  in  som 
other  county  than  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  sheriff  returned  nan  es 
inventus  to  the  Bill,  and  thereupon  the  writ  of  latitat  (so  called  from  th< 
wording  of  the  writ  itself)  was  issued,  which,  after  reciting  the  Bill  o 
Middlesex  and  the  return  of  the  sheriff,  and  that  it  was  attested  to  th< 
Court  that  the  defendant  "  lurks  and  runs  about "  ("  latitat  et  discurrU  * 
such  other  county,  commanded  the  sheriff  of  such  other  county  to  tak< 
him  and  to  safely  keep  him  so  that  he  might  have  his  body  in  Court  oi 
the  day  of  the  return  of  the  writ  (see  3  Blackstone,  p.  286 ;  and  for  s 
form  of  the  Bill  of  Middlesex  and  of  the  writ  of  latitat,  see  3  Blackstone 
Appendix  III.  s.  3). 

Although  the  writ  of  latitat  was,  as  above  stated,  originally  preceded 
by  the  actual  issue  of  the  Bill  of  Middlesex  and  a  return  of  non  est  inventus, 
it  eventually  became  usual  in  practice  to  sue  it  out  upon  only  a  supposed 
and  not  an  actual  Bill  and  return,  so  that  in  actions  in  the  King's  Bench 
where  a  defendant  lived  in  a  county  other  than  Middlesex  it  acquired 
the  place  of  the  first  process  (3  Blackstone,  p.  286).  The  writ  of  latitcU 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  Uniformity  of  Rrocess  Act  (2  Will  iv.  c.  39). 
See  further  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  1797  ed.,  "  Latitat,"  and  Carter's 
Legal  History. 

Laundries. — See  Factories  and  Workshops,  VoL  V.,  at  p.  689. 

Law. — ^As  to  questions  of  fact  and  law,  see  Fact  m  Law;  Fact 
OR  Law,  Question  of. 

Lawful  Authority.— Sec.  6,  subs.  5,  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
1890,  imposes  upon  every  judicial  authority  and  all  persons  admitted 
to  be  present  at  the  consideration  of  any  petition  for  a  reception  order, 
or  otherwise  having  official  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  a  petition  in 
lunacy  has  been  presented  (except  the  alleged  hmatic,  and  any  person 
appointed  by  him  to  be  present),  the  obligation  of  keeping  secret  all 
matters  and  documents  comii^  to  their  knowledge  by  reason  thereof, 
except  when  they  are  required  to  divulge  the  same  by  "  lawful  autho- 
rity." The  corresponding  words  in  the  Lunacy  Act,  1845,  8  &  9  Vict. 
<5.  100,  were  "  legal  authority,"  which,  it  was  held  in  JEKll  v.  Philp,  1852, 
7  Ex.  Eep.  232,  applied  to  an  order  for  inspection  of  documents.  An 
order  for  interrogatories  or  for  production  of  documents  would  also 
appear  to  come  within  the  words  "  lawful  authority  "  (see  Wood  Eenton, 
LuTiacy,  p.  98). 

Lawful  Cause. — ^The  "lawful  cause"  for  which  a  priest  can, 
under  the  Statute  1  Edw.  vi.  c.  1,  s.  8,  deny  the  communion  to  any 
person,  is  that  such  person  is  "  an  open  and  notorious  evil  liver,"  the 
term  "  evil  liver  "  being  limited  to  moral  conduct  as  distinguished  from 
belief  {Jenkins  v.  Cook,  1876,  45  L.  J.  P.  C.  1). 

Sec.  1,  subs.  3,  of  the  Coroners  Act,  1892,  empowers  deputy-coronere 
to  act  instead  of  coroners  during  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  latter 
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"from  any  lawful  or  reasonable  cause,"  or  where  the  coroner  is  dis- 
qualified from  acting.  Whether  a  coroner's  absence  is  "  from  any 
lawfol  or  reasonable  cause "  or  not  is  a  question  for  the  judge ;  a 
necessary  vacation  is  a  *"  lawful  and  reasonable  cause  "  {E,  v.  Johnson, 
1873,  L  R  2  C.  C.  R  15). 

Lawful  Day.— See  Business  Day;  Dat;  Time. 

Lawful  Game.— See  Games. 

Lawful  Heirs. — ^A  devise  to  A.  and  his  "lawful  heirs  "  creates 
a  fee  and  not  an  estate  tail.  The  addition  of  '*  lawful "  in  no  degree 
affects  the  word  "  heirs,"  for  the  qualification  of  being  "  lawful "  is 
implied  in  the  word  "  heirs  "  (Mathencs  v.  Oardiner,  1853,  17  Beav.  254, 
51  K  R  1031).  Cp.  Lawfully  Begotten.  Where  there  is  a  gift  of 
personaltj  to  tenants  for  life,  with  remainder  to  their  "lawful  heir 
or  heirs,"  the  word  "  heir  "  must  be  read  in  its  ordinary  legal  sense,  i.e. 
heir-at-law,  and  not  next-of-kin  {Smith  v.  Butcher,  1878,  10  Ch.  D.  113 ; 
48  L  J.  Ch.  136).  But  this  interpretation  will  yield  to  the  context. 
For  example,  where  realty  and  personalty  are  comprised  in  the  same 
gift,  it  is  construed  as  passing  the  real  estate  to  the  heir-at-law  and  the 
personalty  to  the  next-of-kin  according  to  the  statute  {Keay  v.  Boulton, 
1883,  25  Ch.  D.  212). 

Lawful  Issue. — "  issue  "  (and  ''lawful"  appears  to  add  little 
to  its  significance)  may  mean  all  descendants  in  every  degree,  or  it  may 
on  the  whole  instrument  in  which  it  is  used  be  construed  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  e.^.,  as  children  {Edwards  v.  Edwards,  1849,  12  Beav. 
97;  Be  Birks,  [1900]  1  Ch.  417).  In  the  case  of  a  gift  to  a  person  and 
his  "  lawful  issue,"  a  child  en  ventre  sa  mSre  at  the  period  of  distribution 
is  treated  as  being  in  existence  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  fund, 
but  a  child  to  be  capable  of  taking  under  this  rule  must  be  one  who 
was  legitimately  begotten  before  the  period  of  distribution  {In  re 
Corlass,  1875,1  Ch.  D.  460). 

Lawfully  Beg^Otten. — ^A  devise  to  A.  and  his  'theirs  law- 
folly  begotten  confers  an  estate  tail  (Sir  John  Eomilly,  M.R,  in 
Matkei^  v.  Gardiner,  1853,  17  Beav.  254,  257;  51  E.  R  1031;  Good 
Y.  Good,  1857,  7  EL  &  BL  295).    Cp,  Lawful  Hbiks. 

Lawfully  Demanded. — In  proceedings  at  common  law  on 
a  condition  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  rent  must  (unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  lease)  have  been  lawfully  demanded  by  tho 
landlord  or  his  duly  authorised  agent,  that  is,  the  precise  rent  must 
have  been  demanded  on  the  precise  day  when  it  was  due  and  payable  to 
flave  the  forfeiture,  and  at  a  convenient  time  on  that  day  before  sunset ; 
farther  (unless  a  particular  place  was  appointed  where  the  rent  should 
be  payable),  the  demand  must  have  been  made  upon  the  land  and  at  the 
most  notorious  place  of  it,  e,g.  if  there  is  a  dwelling-house  upon  the  land, 
the  demand  must  have  been  made  at  the  front  door  {Duppa  v.  Mayo, 
1  Wma.  Savmd.,  1871  ed.,  434). 

Where  in  an  agreement  of  tenancy  there  was  a  clause  providing 
that  if  the  tenant  should  make  default  in  payment  of  the  rent  within 
twenty-one  days  after  the  same  should  become  due,  "  being  demanded," 
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it  should  be  lawful  for  the  landlord,  without  giving  any  notice  to  quit, 
and  without  any  other  wan-ant,  authority,  or  proceeding,  to  re-enter,  it 
was  held  that,  to  entitle  the  landlord  to  re-enter,  a  demand  (but 
without  the  formalities  of  a  common-law  demand)  of  payment  was 
necessary  after  the  rent  waa  in  arrear  for  twenty-one  days,  and  that 
a  demand  within  the  twenty-one  days  was  insufficient  (Phillips  v.  Bridge, 
1873,  L.  E.  9  C.  P.  48).  Where  the  rent  is  in  arrear  for  a  half-year,  and 
the  landlord  takes  proceedings  under  sec.  210  of  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act,  1852  (the  provisions  of  which  are  similar  to  those  contained 
in  4  Geo.  ii.  c.  28,  s.  2),  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  have  been 
a  previous  demand,  service  of  the  writ  being  substituted  for  the  demand 
(Doe  d.  Latprence  v.  Shawcross,  1825,  3  Barn.  &  Cress.  752 ;  27  E.  R  466), 
and  this  is  so  although  in  the  proviso  for  re-entry  on  non-payment 
of  the  rent  the  words  "  being  lawfully  demanded "  are  inserted  (Doe 
d,  Scholefield  v.  Alexander,  1814,  2  M.  &  S.  525;  15  R  E.  338 ;  Doe  d. 
Shrewsbury  v.  WUson,  1822,  5  Barn.  &  Aid.  363,  384 ;  24  R  R  423) ; 
it  may,  however,  be  otherwise  if  there  is  an  express  covenant  that 
the  landlord  shall  not  re-enter  without  demand  (Doe  d.  Shrewsbury  v. 
Wilson,  supra).  "  Legally  demanded,"  see  Thorp  v.  Hart,  1886,  30  SoL  J. 
469.     See  FoJl,  LaiuJUord  and  Tenant,  4th  ed.,  p.  671. 

L8.Wf  U I  Tra.Cl6. — ^Where  by  a  marine  policy  a  ship  was  insured 
against  loss  "  in  any  lawful  trade,"  and  among  the  risks  to  be  borne  by 
the  insurers  was  barratry  of  the  master,  it  was  held  that  the  under- 
writers were  liable  for  a  loss  which  happened  by  the  master  barratrously 
engaging  in  smaggUng.  for  the  stipufa^on  rejecting  the  employment 
of  the  ship  in  a  "  lawful  trade  "  meant  the  trade  in  which  the  ship  was 
sent  by  the  owners  (Havelock  v.  HaTicill,  1789,  3  T.  E.  277,  referred  to 
by  Cotton,  LJ.,  in  Cory  v.  Bwrr,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D.,  at  p.  471 ;  see  Bohin- 
son  Gold  Mining  Co.  v.  Alliance  Insurance  Co.,  1902,  2  K.  B.  489 ;  [1904] 
A.  C.  359). 

As  a  defence  to  an  action  for  libelling  plaintiff  in  the  way  of  hia 
trade,  the  fact  that  his  trade  is  unlawful  can  be  raised  (Manning  v. 
Clement,  1831,  7  Bing.  362 ;  33  R  R  507). 

La.W  List. — ^A  list  of  barristers,  special  pleaders,  conveyancers, 
and  solicitors  published  annually  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Eevenue.  By  the  Solicitors  Act,  1860,  s.  22,  it  is  made 
primd  facie  evidence  that  the  persons  whose  names  appear  therein  as 
solicitors  or  conveyancers  hold  certificates  for  the  current  year ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  absence  of  a  person's  name  from  the  Law  List  is 
primd  fade  evidence  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  practise  under  a  oertifi^ 
cate  for  the  current  year. 

Law  Martial.— See  Milttaet  Law. 

Law  Merchant. — See  Lex  mergatobia. 

Law  Officers. — The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are  the 
Attorney-General  (j.t?.)  and  the  Solicitor-General  (j.t?.);  formerly  the 
Queen's  Advocate  (see  Advocate,  Queen's)  was  also  induded,  but  since 
1872  that  office  has  remained  vacant.  Sometimes  the  term  has  been 
loosely  applied  to  the  l^al  advisers  of  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments. 
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The  law  officers  represent  the  Crown  in  the  Courts;  and  when 
personally  engaged  in  Crown  cases  they  are  entitled  as  of  right  to 
a  reply  where  no  witnesses  are  called  for  the  defence  (Resolution  of 
Jud^  of  December  1884,  5  State  Trials,  K  S.  3n,).  See  Reply, 
Right  of. 

Law  Reporting'. — Chronicles  and  recitals  in  early  charters 
give  us  occasional  accounts  of  lawsuits  and  decisions  even  before  the 
Xorman  Conquest  (see  the  Appendix  to  Assays  in  Anglo-Saocon  Law, 
1876,  and  Bigelow,  Pladta  Anglo-Normanica,  1879).  Henry  of  Bratton 
bad  a  large  collection  of  cases  made  from  the  original  records  to  be  used 
as  material  and  authority  for  his  treatise  on  the  laws  of  England  (see 
Bradons  Note-Book,  ed.  F.  W.  Maitland,  1887).  But  law  reports,  in  the 
sense  of  accounts  of  judicial  decisions  taken  at  the  time  and  preserved 
expressly  for  professional  use,  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  near  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  that  time  to  the  sixteenth  century 
we  have  a  series  of  reports  called  Year  Books,  which  give  select  decisions 
of  the  King's  Courts,  including,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  i.,  many  cases 
before  the  justices  in  eyre.  At  first  these  reports  were  naturally  in 
French,  as  being  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  polite  society.  Un- 
fortunately the  use  of  French,  or  something  supposed  to  be  French,  was 
continued  as  a  convention  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language  in 
the  Courts  or  elsewhere  in  England,  and  the  result  was  that  the  "  law- 
French  "  of  the  seventeenth  century  became  a  corrupt  and  absurd  jargon. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  Year  Books  were  the 
work  of  official  reporters  paid  by  the  King.  The  supposed  ultimate 
authority  for  this  was  in  Plowden's  preface  to  his  reports,  of  which  we 
will  say  a  word  immediately.  More  definite  assertions  were  made  by 
Coke  and  Bacon,  and  later  by  Blackstone,  who  added — seemingly  out 
of  his  own  head — that  the  Year  Books  were  published  annually ;  but  no 
other  foundation  has  been  discovered  for  these  assertions  than  Plowden's 
r^rets  for  a  golden  age  of  official  reporting,  to  which  he  assigns  no  more 
certain  date  than  "  old  time."  Plowden  gives  us  no  hint  of  meaning  to 
identify  the  supposed  official  reports  with  the  Year  Books.  He  does 
seem  to  allude  to  the  Year  Books  as  "  former  reports  "  towards  the  end  of 
his  preface,  and  without  any  word  of  praise.  Notes  of  warning  were 
nttered  by  more  than  one  scholar  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  Mr.  L. 
0.  Pike  in  particular;  and  F.  W.  Maitland  finally  proved,  in  his  admir- 
able introductions  to  the  Selden  Society's  edition  of  the  Year  Books  of 
Edward  n.,  that  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  at  least  the  books  do 
not  in  any  way  disclose  an  official  character.  There  is  no  uniform  or 
authentic  text,  but  constant  variations  in  the  MSS. ;  there  are  constant 
blunders  and  arbitrary  variances  in  names;  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
records  of  the  Court  being  used,  or  any  officer  of  the  Court  being  con- 
sulted ;  and  no  entry  of  any  payment  to  reporters  has  been  discovered 
by  any  student  of  our  mediaeval  Crown  documents.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  MSS.  are  exactly  what  commonplace  books  written  out  from  rough 
notes  by  young  practitioners  or  students  would  naturally  be.  The  legend 
of  official  Year  Books  is,  in  short,  exploded.  It  was  probably  a  mere 
pious  myth,  like  the  imaginary  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  If  any 
English  king  ever  did  pay  for  the  production  of  such  work  as  the  exist- 
ing Year  Books,  he  was  ill  served.  The  Year  Books  of  Edward  i.  (none 
of  which  had  been  published),  and  some  hitherto  unpublished  ones  of 
Edward  m.,  have  been  well  printed  only  in  our  time,  under  the  care 
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of  the  late  Mr.  Horwood  and  Mr.  Pike,  in  the  Record  Office  series  of 
historical  documents  {Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages). 
Moreover,  a  b^inning  has  been  made  with  those  of  Edward  n.,  the 
most  corrupt  of  all  in  the  old  print,  by  the  Selden  Society;  three 
volumes  were  edited  by  Maitland  down  to  1905,  and  the  series  will 
be  continued.  As  to  older  editions,  the  Year  Books  from  the  four- 
teenth century  onwards,  with  apparently  capricious  omissions,  were 
more  or  less  ill  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  badly  reprinted 
with  additions,  it  would  seem  without  any  learned  supervision  at  all, 
under  the  Restoration.  This  edition  of  1678-79  is  still  the  only  one 
now  available  for  most  of  the  Year  Books,  and  is  not  in  any  way  such 
as  we  ought  to  have.  In  the  case  of  the  Year  Books,  as  in  Bracton's, 
the  Elizabethan  publishers  displayed  a  faculty  almost  amounting  to 
perverted  genius  for  producing  the  worst  possible  text  with  plenty  of 
good  material  at  hand.  Only  national  enterprise  could  give  us  a 
complete  new  edition  collated  with  the  best  extant  MSS.  The  Record 
Office  and  the  Selden  Society  are  showing  how  it  should  be  done,  but 
that  is  all  at  present. 

The  Year  Books  came  to  an  end  in  the  reign  of  Henry  viii.,  no  one 
seems  to  know  why ;  the  common  law  Courts  were  probably  at  their 
weakest  at  that  time  by  reason  of  the  practical  despotism  exercised  by 
the  Crown,  with  or  without  statutory  authority;  but  the  rest  is  con- 
jecture. We  may  guess  that  the  habit  of  keeping  commonplace  books 
in  the  form  of  an  alphabetical  digest,  and  the  appearance  of  printed 
Abridgments,  put  the  chronological  order  and  the  dramatic  narrative 
out  of  fashion.  An  attempt,  made  under  Bacon's  advice,  to  revive  (as 
he  represented  it)  official  reporting  in  the  reign  of  James  L  waa  a  com- 
plete failure.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Plowden,  Dyer 
(or  rather  the  editor  of  his  notes),  and  Coke  started  the  practice  of 
publishing  unofficial  reports.  None  of  these  were  current  reports  in  our 
sense,  and  many  of  the  earlier  books  of  reports  were  piiblished  long  after 
the  death  of  the  learned  persons  from  whose  notes  they  were,  or  pur- 
ported to  be,  collected.  The  cases  in  which  they  were  really  prepared 
for  publication  by  the  reporter  himself  are  quite  a  small  minority. 

Between  Coke's  time  and  Blackstone's,  law  reporting  was  in  a  pre- 
carious condition.  The  reports  published  by  various  booksellers,  without 
any  kind  of  system,  were  still  commonly  posthumous,  and  seldom  pro- 
perly authenticated,  not  to  say  edited.  Some  of  the  inferior  ones  were 
in  such  bad  repute  that  judges  would  not  hear  them  cited.  Sir  James 
Alan  Park  related  that  when  at  the  Bar  he  was  reprimanded  by  Lord 
Kenyon  for  citing  Keble  (Adams  v.  Gibney,  1830,  6  Bing.,  at  p.  664; 
31  R.  R..  at  p.  521 :  this  in  addition  to  Wallace's  references).  The  use 
of  "  law-French  "  was  still  the  rule.  Modern  reporting  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  Sir  James  Burrow's  Reports  (1765).  From  that  time  we 
have  continuous  reports  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and  in  the  other 
Courts,  except  the  Exchequer,  which  then  hardly  counted  as  a  superior 
Court,  from  about  twenty  years  later.  Thenceforward,  for  a  century, 
reporting  was  carried  on  by  private  enterprise  in  each  Court  separately ; 
one  reporter,  or  associated  set  of  reporters,  was,  however,  understood  to 
be  specially  authorised  by  the  judges,  and  to  have  an  exclusive,  or  at 
least  prior,  claim  to  the  judgments  as  settled  and  revised  by  them. 
These  "  authorised  "  reports  were  generally  accurate,  but  the  system  was 
costly  and  dilatory.  A  partial  remedy  was  provided  by  the  l^al  news- 
papers issuing  cheaper  and  earlier  reports  of  their  own,  which  soon 
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acquired  an  independent  stonding;  but  these,  though  often  quite  aa 
good  in  substance  as  the  "  authorised  "  reports,  and  occasionally  better 
in  particular  cases,  ultimately  increased  the  burden,  for  most  men  in 
considerable  practice  found  that  they  had  to  get  the  "authorised" 
reports  for  at  least  their  own  branch  of  work,  and  one  of  the  seriad 
reports  as  welL 

In  1863  the  Bar  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  matter, 
and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  Law  Eeporting, 
under  whose  direction  the  Law  Reports  have  been  published  since  1865, 
sapeiseding  the  former  "  authorised  "  reports,  and  practically  absorbing 
their  then  existing  staff  and  goodwill,  though  not  inheriting  their  claim 
to  a  semi-official  character.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  of 
the  old  "authorised"'  reporters  held  out  against  the  Law  Eeports,  and 
for  a  short  time  continued  to  publish  their  own  reports  separately. 
Several  independent  series  of  reports,  of  which  the  oldest  are  the  Law 
Journal  reports,  are  still  carried  on.  The  model  of  the  Law  Reports 
has  been  followed,  with  local  variations,  in  Ireland,  in  the  self-governing 
dominions  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the  High  Courts  of  British  India.  In 
Scotland  reporting  seems  to  have  been  under  better  control  from  the 
first.    See  Law  Reports. 

In  the  United  States,  where  things  began  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  much  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  contemporary 
English  reports,  "there  has  been  a  steady  tendency  towards  official 
reporting;  and  to-day  the  reporters  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  of  most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  State  Courts  of  last 
resort  are  public  officials,  duly  elected  or  appointed "  (Wambaugh,  The 
Study  of  Cases,  1894,  s.  109).  The  number  of  independent  jurisdictions 
and  reports  creates  great  difficulties  for  the  practitioner ;  and  in  order 
to  cope  vrtth  these,  private  enterprise  produces  a  whole  body  of  reprinted 
arrangements  and  selections  of  reports,  digests,  and  other  apparatus  of 
reference,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  England.  See  American 
Law. 

[AuthcrUies. — Wallace  on  the  JReporterSy  4th  ed.,  by  F.  F.  Heard,  1882, 
a  classical  work  for  the  early  history  and  bibliography  of  the  subject ; 
Kent's  Commentaries,  Lect.  xxL ;  Lord  (then  Lord  Justice)  lindley  on 
the  "History  of  the  Law  Reports,"  in  Law  Quarterly  Review,  i.  137 ;  the 
chapter  on  "  Law  Beports "  in  Pollock,  A  First  Book  of  Jurisprvdencey 
2nd  ed.,  1904,  p.  286 ;  F.  Pollock,  "  English  Law  Reporting,"  Rep.  Amer. 
Bar  Association,  1903,  p.  363,  and  Law  Qtmrterly  Review,  xix.  451.  Lists 
of  the  reports  and  the  abbreviations  by  which  they  are  usually  cited  may 
be  found  at  the  head  of  Vol.  1.  of  the  present  work,  in  the  law  publishers* 
catalogues,  and  in  digests  and  other  books  of  reference.  See  also  article 
Law  Sefobts.] 
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LAW  EEPORTS 


Law  Reports. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Reports  in  all  the  Courts. 


[An  agteriak  (*)  denotes  current  series."] 


GorreBpondiDg 

VoIb.  in 
English  Reports. 

The  English  Reports  . 
The  Revised  Reports . 
Law  Reporter,  8vo 
Law  Journal,  4to 

New  Series,  4to 

Jurist,  8vo 

New  Series     . 


Na  of  Vols.    Period. 


Oorresponding 
lis.  in 


Law  Times  (Old  Series),  R.  R  89 
Law  Times  Reports,  roy.  8vo 
Weekly  Reporter,  imp.  8vo 
Common  Law  and   Equity  Reports, 

8vo  ....  6  vols,  in  9 
New  Reports,  4to  ....  6 
The  Law  Reports  (from  Michs.  Term, 

1866),  roy.  8vo     .... 
The  Law  Reports  (New  Series),  roy. 

8vo 

Times  Law  Reports  .... 
Weekly  Notes,  4to  .... 
The  Reports,  8vo        .... 


Vol 
Revised  Reports. 

80  1694-1865* 

93  1785-1853* 

2  1821-1822 

9  1823-1831  25  to  34 

76  1832-1907*  36  to  92 

31  1837-1854  49  to  89 

24  1855-1866 

34  1843-1854 

95  1859-1907*  89 

54  1853-1906 


1853-1855 
1862-1865 


219  1865-1890 


123 
23 
42 
15 


1890-1907* 
1885-1907* 
1866-1907* 
1893-1895 


House  of  Lords. 


1 

1 

1  to  3 
3 
4 

Shower  (reprinted  in  1876),  folio,  1740 

CoUes,  8vo,  1789 

Brown,  by  Tomlins,  roy.  8vo,  1803     . 

Dow,  roy.  8vo 

Bligh,  roy.  8vo 

snd  Vol.  IV.  Part  L 

1 
1 
8 
6 
3 

1694-1699 
1697-1714 
1702-1800 
1812-1818 
1819-1821 

1 

14  to  19 

20  to  22 

4to6 

Bligh.    New  Series,  roy.  8vo 

and  VoL  XI.  Parts  1,  2,  and  8. 

10 

1827-1837 

30  to  38 

6 

6  to8 

9 

9 

9  to  11 

Dow  and  Clark,  roy.  8vo    . 
Clark  and  Finnelly,  roy.  8vo 
Maclean  and  Robinson,  roy.  8vo 

West,  roy.  8vo 

House  of  Lords  Cases  (Clark),  roy.  8vo 
Index  to,  roy.  8vo 

Privy  Council. 

2 
12 

1 

1 
11 

1 

1827-1832 
1831-1846 

1839 
1839-1841 
1847-1866 
1814-1866 

35 

36  to  69 

51 

73,81,88 

12 

Acton,  roy.  8vo 

and  VoL  n.  Part>  L 

1 

1809-1811 

12 
12  to  15 
15  to  17 

Enapp,  roy.  8vo         .... 
Moore,  roy.  8vo         .... 
Moore  (New  Series),  roy.  8vo     . 

3 

15 
9 

1829-1836 
1836-1862 
1862-1873 

38  to  40 
43  to  83 
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Miscellaneous. 


CamnnAng 
YokiD 

Moore.    The  Gk>rham  Case,  roy.  8vo  . 
18  to  20   Moore.     East  India  Appeals,  roy.  Svo 
Law  BeportB,  Indian  Appeals,  Supple- 
mental, 8to 

Law  Reports,  Indian  Appeals,  Svo 
ISicolas'  Proceeding  and  Orders 
Dasent's  Acts  and  Froceedings   . 


Oorresponding 
Na  ol  Vols.    Period.  VoIb.  in 

Berised  Reports. 

1    1860 
14  1836-1871 


1  1872-1873 

32  1873-1905* 

7  1386-1547 

30  1542-1600* 


Chancert. 

Select    Gases    in    Chancery    (Selden 
Society),  4to         .         .         .         . 
Calendars  of  Proceedings,  temp.  Eliza- 
beth, folio 

Acta  Cancellariffi,  8yo 
21   Gary,  12mo,  1650,  1820,  reprint  1872 
21   Cboyce  Cases  in  Chancery,  4to,  1672, 

reprint  1870 
21    Tothill,  12mo,  1820,  reprint  1872 
21    Dickens,  roy.  8vo,  1803 
21    £eports  in  Chancery,  folio,  1736 

21  Nelson,  8vo,  1717,  reprint  1872  . 
31  &  22   Equity  Cases  Abridged,  folio,  1793-69 

22  Cases  in  Chancery,  folio,  1735    . 

22  Freeman,  roy.  8vo,  1823     . 

23  Finch  (Sir  H.),  folio,  1725  . 

23  Vernon,  roy.  8vo,  1828 

24  Precedents  in  Chancery,  roy.  8vo,  1786 

24  Peere  Williams,  roy.  Svo,  1826  . 

25  Gilbert^  folio,  1742     . 
25    Select  Cases,  temp.  King,  roy.  Svo 

1850 

25  Moseley,  Svo,  1803  . 
25  Kelynge,  W.,  folio,  1764,  reprinted 
1872,  Svo  . 
Cases,  temp.  Talbot,  Svo,  1793  . 
W'est,  temp.  Hardwicke,  roy.  Svo,  1827 
Atkyns,  roy.  Svo,  1794 
Attbler,  roy.  Svo,  1828 
fiarnardiston,  folio,  1742 
Ridgeway,  temp.  Hardwicke,  roy.  Svo 

n9i  (see  also  TLB,)      . 
Vesey,  sen.,  and  Belt's  Supplement, 

roy.  8vo,  1818-25 
Kenyon,  Svo,  1825  (voL  2) ;  see  King's 

&nch 

Eden,  roy.  Svo,  1827  . 
Brown,  by  Eden,  roy.  Svo,  1819 
Brown,  by  Belt,  roy.  Svo,  1820  . 
29&SO    Cox,  roy.  Svo,  1816    . 
30  to  34    Vesey,  jun.,  with  Index,  and  Hoven 
den's  Sup.,  roy.  Svo,  1827 
35   Vesey  and  Beames,  roy.  Svo,  1818 


25 
25 
26 
27 

27 
27 

27  &  28 


2B 


1 
3 


2 
4 
4 
2 

22 
3 


1364-1471 

1377-1600 
1545-1625 
1557-1604 

1557-1606 
1559-1606 
1559-1798 
1615-1712 
1625-1693 
1667-1744 
1660-1688 
1660-1706 
1673-1681 
1681-1720 
1689-1723 
1695-1736 
1705-1727 

1724-1733 
1726-1731 


1730- 
1730- 
1736- 
1736- 
1737- 
1740- 


1732 
1737 
1739 
1755 
1783 
1741 


1744-1746 

1747-1756 

1753-1754 
1757-1767 
1778-1794 
1778-1794 
1783-1796 

1789-1816 
1812-1814 


1  &    2 

1  tol3 
12  &  13 
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Oorraapondrng 

Voj8.in 
English  RepoTtB. 

35 

35  &  36 
36 
37 
37 
37 
38 

39 

39  &40 

40  &  41 

41 
41 

41  &  42 

42  to  44 

44  &  45 
45 
46 


No.  of  Vols.    Period. 


OoirespoDding 

Vols,  in 

lieviaed  Keports. 


37 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 


Cooper,  Q.,   temp.  Eldon,  roy.   8vo, 

1815 

Merivale,  roy.  8vo 
Swanstoo,  roy.  8vo     . 
Jacob  and  Walker,  roy.  8vo 
Jacob,  roy.  8vo  .... 
Turner  and  Rassell,  roy.  8vo 
Kussell,  roy.  8vo 

Only  3  PaitR  of  the  6Ui  VoL  were  Pnblished. 

Russell  and-Mylne,  roy.  8vo,  1832-1837 

Mylne  and  Keen,  roy.  8vo . 

Mylne  and  Craig,  roy.  8yo 

Craig  and  Phillips,  roy.  8vo 

Phillips,  roy.  8yo 

Macnaghten  and  Gordon,  roy.  8vo 

De  Oex,   Macnaghten,  and   Cordon 

roy.  8vo       .... 
De  Gex  and  Jones,  roy.  8vo 
De  Gex,  Fisher,  and  Jones,  roy.  8vo 
De  Gex,  Jones^  and  Smith,  roy.  8vo 

CoUaieral  Reports. 

Roraillv's  Notes  of  Cases,  roy.  8vo 
Wyatt^s  Practical  Register,  8vo,  1800 
Wilson,  4  parts,  roy.  8vo   . 
Cooper,  temp.  Brougham    . 
Donnelly,  roy.  8vo     . 
Cooper,  C.  P.,  roy.  8vo 
Cooper,  temp.  Cottenham,  roy.  8vo 
Hall  and  Twells,  roy.  8vo  . 
Equity  Reports  .... 


1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
5 

2 
3 
5 
1 
2 
3 

8 
4 
4 
4 


1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 


1815 
1815-1817 
1818-1819 
1819-1821 
1821-1822 
1822-1824 
1823-1829 

1829-1831 
1832-1835 
1836-1840 

1841 
1841-1849 
1848-1852 

1851-1857 
1857-1860 
1860-1862 
1862-1866 


1767-1787 


1818 
1833 
1836 
1837 
1846 
1848 
1853 


1819 
1834 
1837 
1839 
1848 
1850 
■1855 


14 

15  to  17 

18  &  19 

20  to  22 

23 

23  &  24 

25  to  29 

32  &34 

36,39,41 

43,45,48 

54 

65  &  78 

84,86,87 

91 


18 
38 

46 
76 
84 


48 

48 

48  to  55 


56 
57 

57  to  60 
61 

61  &  62 

62 

62  &  63 

63 

63  &  64 

65 
65  &  66 


Tamlyn,  roy.  8vo 
Keen,  roy.  8vo  . 
Beavan,  roy.  8yo 


RoLUs  Court. 


1  1829-1830     31 

2  1836-1838     44 

36     1838-1866     49  to  92 


Vice-Chancellors'  Courts. 


Maddock,  roy.  8vo 
Simons    and    Stuart, 

roy.  8vo 
Simons,  roy.  8vo 
Simons  (New  Series), 

roy.  8vo 
Drewry,  roy.  8vo       .  ^ 
Drewry  and  Smale,  roy.  8vo 
Younge  and   CoUyer, 

roy.  8vo 
CoUyer,  roy.  8vo 
De  Gex   and    Smale, 

roy.  8vo 
Smale     and     Giffard, 

roy.  8vo 
Giffard,  roy.  8vo 


temp.  V.-C.s 

Shaawell  and 

Kindersley. 


temp.  V.-C.s 
Knight 

Bruce, 
Parker,  and 

Stuart. 


6  1815-1822  15  to  23 

2  1822-1826  24  &  25 

17  1826-1849  27  to  83 

2  1850-1852  89 

4  1852-1859 
2  1860-1865 

2  1841-1843  57  &  60 

2  1844-1845  66  &  70 

5  1846-1852  75  to  90 

3  1852-1857 
5  1857-1865 
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idisg 
VokiB 
bglah  SeportB. 

66  to  68    Hare,  roy.  8vo   .        .  r 

69  Kay,  roy.  8vo    .        .      \u;^ar^ 
*  70   Kay     and     Johneon,    ^^l^^^^ 

roy.  8vo.      .         .         w^ 

70  Johnaon,  roy.  8vo      .1      ^^^^' 

70  Jofanaon  and  Hemming,  roy.  8vo 

71  Hemming  and  Miller,  roy.  8vo  . 


No.  of  Vols.     Period. 


69 


temp.  V.-C.s 

Wigram, 
Turner,  and 


11 
1 

4 
1 
2 
2 


OorreepoDding 

Vols,  in 
Herised  HeiK)rts. 

1841-1853  58  to  90 
1853-1854 

1854-1858 

1859 
1860-1862 
1862-1865 


CoUaterai  Reports, 
71    Holt 2 


1845 


King's  Bench  and  Queen's  Bench. 


\ 


72 
72 
72 
73 


73 

73 

74 
75 

U 

u 

76477 
78 

78  £79 
75 
79 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


CSaaes  from  William  I.  to  Richard  I., 

1879 

Rotuli  CurisB  Regis,  1835  . 

State  Trials  (Cobbett   and   Howell), 

roy.  8vo 

State  Trials,  New  Series,  1880-1898   . 
Bracton's  Note  Book,  Svo,  1887  . 
Year  Books,  Svo,  Horwood,  1866-1879 
Year   Books    (Selden    Society),    4to, 

1903-1906 

Year  Books,  folio,  1679       . 

Year    Books    (Horwood    and    Pike), 

1883-1905 

Belle  we,  Svo,  1585,  reprinted  1869 
Keilway,  folio,  1688  .         .         .         . 
Moore,  folio,  1688      .         .         .         . 
Dyer,  roy.  Svo,  1794  .        .        .        . 
Srooke's  New  Cases,  Svo,  1628,  re-' 

printed  1873 
3Iarcb's  Translation  of  Brooke,  Svo, 

1651,  reprinted  1873    . 
Benloe,  folio,  1661 
Leouan],  folio,  1687   . 
Plowden,  roy.  Svo,  1816     . 
Owen,  folio,  1656 
Nov,  folio,  1669 
Coke,  roy.  Svo,  1826  . 
Oodbolt,  4to,  1652     . 
Croke,  roy.  Svo,  1790 
Gouldesborougb,  4to,  1682 
f  opbam,  folio,  1682   . 
"Yelverton,  Svo,  1792 . 
Bobart,  folio,  1724     . 
Davies  (Ireland),  folio,  1674 
Xev,  folio,  1659  .... 
Calthrop,  12mo,  1670,  reprinted  1872 
Bulstrode,  folio,  1688 
Solle,  folio,  1675 
Palmer,  folio,  1721 
Jones,  W.,  folio,  1676 
Latch,  folio,  1662       . 
March,  New  Cases,  4to,  1675 


1 
2 

34 
8 
3 
6 

3 
11 

12 
1 
1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1066-1195 
1194-1199 

1163-1820 
1820-1858 
1218-1240 
1292-1307 

1307-1310 
13071537 


1337- 
1378- 
1496 
1512. 
1513. 


1345 
1400 
1531 
1621 
1582 


1  1515-1558 


1531- 
1540- 
1550- 
1556 
1559- 
1572- 
1575- 
1582- 
1586- 
1592- 
1603- 
1603- 
1604- 
1608 
1609- 
1610- 
1614- 
1619- 
1620- 
1625- 
1639 


1628 
1615 
1580 
1615 
1649 
1616 
1638 
1641 
1602 
1627 
1613 
1625 
1612 
1629 
1618 
1625 
1625 
1629 
1641 
1628 
1642 
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Correeponding 

Vols,  in 
English  Reports. 

Style,  folio,  1658 

Aleyn,  folio,  1688       . 

Siderfin,  folio,  1714    . 

Raymond,  Sir  T.,  roy.  8vo,  1803 

Levinz,  8vo,  1793       . 

Keble,  folio,  1 685       . 

Kelyug,  J.,  8vo,  1873 

Saunders,  roy.  8vo,  1845    . 

Jones,  T.,  folio,  1729. 

Ventris,  folio,  1726    . 

Pollexfen,  folio.  1702 

Modern,  roy.  8vo,  1793-1796 

Freeman,  roy.  8vo,  1826    . 

Shower,  roy.  8vo,  1794 

3rd  ed.,  8vo,  1836 

Skinner,  folio,  1728    . 

Comberbach,  folio,  1724     . 

Carthew,  folio,  1743  . 

Holt,  folio,  1738 

Salkeld,  roy.  8vo,  1795       . 

Raymond  (Lord),  roy.  8vo,  1790 

Fortoscue,  folio,  1748 

Comyns,  roy.  8vo,  1792 

Sessions  Cases,  8vo,  2  vols,  1760,  re- 
printed 1873 

Gilbert's  Cases  in  Law  and  Equity 
8vo,  1760     . 

Strange,  roy.  8vo,  1795 

Barnardiston,  folio,  1744 

Fitzgibbon,  folio,  1732 

Barnes'  Cases  of  Practice,  roy.  8VO5 
1790 

Ridgeway,  temp.  Hardwicke,  roy.  8va 
1794  (See  also  Chancery) 

Cunningham,  folio,  1770,  8vo,  1871 

Lee,  temp.  Hardwicke,  roy.  8vo,  1815 

Andrews,  8vo,  1792   . 

Wilson,  roy.  8vo,  1799 

Blackstone  (W.),  roy.  8vo,  1828 

Sayer,  8vo,  1790 

Kenyon,  roy.  8vo,  1819-1825 


No.  of  Vols.    Period. 


Corresponding 
Vols,  in 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

2 
1 

^  __ ,  _      — _, .         .       2 

Wilmot's  Notes  and  Opinions,  4to,  1802   1 
Burrow,  roy.  8vo,  1812  .  5 

Lofft,  8vo,  1790  ....       1 

Cowper,  roy.  8vo,  1800      ...       2 
Douglas,  roy.  8vo,  1813-1831      .  4 

Durnford  and  East,  roy.  8vo,  1817  8 

East,  roy.  8vo 16 

Maule  and  Selwyn,  roy.  8vo       .         .       6 
Barnewall  and  Alderson,  roy.  8vo       .       5 

Cresswell,  roy.  8vo       .     10 

Adolphus,  roy.  8vo  5 

Adolphus  and  Ellis,  roy.  8vo       .         .12 
Queen's  Bench   (Adolphus  and  Ellis, 

New  Series),  roy.  8vo   .         .        .18 
Ellis  and  Blackburn,  roy.  8vo     .         .       8 


Revised  Beporte. 

1  1646-1655 

1  1646-1649 

2  1657-1670 
1  1660-1684 

3  1660-1697 
3  1661-1679 
1  1662-1669 
3  1666-1673 
1  1667-1685 
1  1668-1688 
1  1669-1685 

12  1669-1732 

1  1670-1704 

2  1678-1695 
1  1678-1695 
1  1681-1698 
1  1685-1699 
1  1686-1701 
1  1688-1711 

3  1689-1712 
3  16941732 

1  1695-1738 

2  1695-1741 

1  1710-1748 

1  1713-1715 

2  1716-1749 
2  1726-1735 
1  1728-1733 

1  1732-1760 


1733 

1734 

1733 

1738 

1742 

1746 

1751 

1753 

1757- 

1757- 

1772- 

1774- 

1778- 

1785- 

1801- 

1813- 

1817- 

1822- 

1830- 

1834- 


-1737 

-1736 

-1738 

1739 

-1774 

-1780 

-1756 

-1759 

-1770 

-1771 

-1774 

-1778 

-1785 

-1800 

1812 

1817 

1822 

1830 

1834 

1840 


Ito  5 
5  to  14 
14  to  18 
18  to  24 
25  to  34 
35  to  39 
40  to  54 


1841-1852     55  to  88 
1851-1858 
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Na  of  Vols.   Period. 


Oorrespondiiig 
ila.  in 


Ellis,  Blackburn  and  Ellis,  roy.  8vo 
Ellis  and  Ellis,  roy.  8vo      . 
Best  and  Smith,  roy.  8vo    . 
CabaW  and  Ellis,  1883 

CoUcUeral  Repcrts. 

Smith  (J.  P.),  8vo 
Dowling  and  Kyland,  roy.  8vo 
Manning  and  Kyland,  roy.  8vo 
Neville  and  Manning,  roy.  8vo 
Neville  and  Perry,  roy.  8vo 
Perry  and  Davidson,  roy.  8vo 
Gale  and  Davidson,  roy.  8vo 
Davidson  and  Merivale,  roy.  8vo 
Harrison  and  Wollaston,  8vo 
Willmore,    Wollaston  and  Davidson, 

8vo 

Willmore,  Wollaston  and  Hodges,  8vo 
Arnold  and  Hodges'  Practice  Cases, 

8vo 


1 
3 

10 
1 


3 
9 
5 
6 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 


Vol 
Revised  Reports. 

1858 
1858-1861 
1861-1869 
1882-1885 


1803-1806 
1821-1827 
1827-1830 
1831-1836 
1836-1838 
1838-1841 
1841-1843 
1843-1844 
1836-1836 


7  &  8 
24  to  30 
31  to  34 
38  to  43 
44  &  45 
48  to  54 
55,57,62 
64 
47 


1  1837         52 

2  1838-1839     52 

1     1840-1841 


Bail  Court. 

Gases  of  Practice,  4to,  1778 

Chitty,  roy.  8vo 

Dowling,  roy.  8vo 

Dowling  (New  Series),  roy.  8vo  . 

and  Lowndes,  roy.  8vo 

Saunders  and  Cole,  roy.  8vo 
Lowndes,  Maxwell  and  Pollock,  roy 

8vo 

Lowndes  and  Maxwell,  roy.  8vo 
Harrison  and  Wollaston,  8vo 
Willmore,  Wollaston  and  Davison,  8vo 
Pleading  and  Practice  Cases  (8  Parts) 
Willmore,  Wollaston  and  Hodges,  8vo 

Wollaston,  8vo 

New  Practice  Cases  (Welford,Bittle8ton 

and  Parnell),  8vo  .... 


1  1584-1775 

2  1770-1822 
9  1830-1840 
2  1841-1842 
7  1843-1849 
2  1846-1848 

2  1850-1851 

1  1852-1854 

2  1835-1836 

1  1837 
-  1837-1838 

2  1838-1839 
1  1840-1841 

3  1844-1848 


22&23 
36  to  61 
63  &  65 
67  to  82 
82 

86 


Common  Pleas. 

Benloe  and  Dalison,  folio,  1689 

Anderson,  folio,  1664 

Brownlow  and  Grouldesborough,  4to, 

1675     .... 
Saville,  folio,  1688 
Button,  folio,  1682     . 
Bridgman  (Sir  J.),  folio,  1659 
Winch,  folio,  1657      . 
Littleton,  folio,  1683  . 
Hetley,  folio,  1657     . 
Bridgman  (Sir  Oriando),  roy.  8vo,  1823 
Carter,  folio,  1688      . 
Vaughan,  folio,  1706  . 


1486-1580 
1534-1605 


1569- 
1580- 
1612- 
1613- 
1621- 
1626- 
1627- 
1660- 
1664- 
1665- 


1624 
1594 
1639 
1621 
1625 
1632 
1632 
1667 
1676 
1674 
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No. 


Lutwyche,  folio,  1704 

translated,  8vo,  1718  . 

Practical  Register,  1743 
Cooke,  8vo,  1747,  reprinted  1872 
Barnes,  8vo,  1790 
Willes,  8vo,  1800       . 
Blackstone  (H.),  roy.  8vo,  1827  . 
Bosanquet  and  JPuller,  roy.  8yo,  1826 
New    Reports, 


1826     . 
Taunton,  roy.  8vo 
Broderip  and  Bingham,  roy.  8to 
Bingham,  roy.  8vo 
Bingham,  New  Cases,  roy.  8vo  . 
Manning  and  Granger,  roy.  8vo . 
Common  Bench,  rov.  8yo  (with  Index) 
New  Series,  roy.  8vo 

(with  Index)         .        .        .        . 

CcUaieral  Bq^orts, 

Marshall,  roy.  8vo 
Moore,  roy.  8vo 
Moore  and  Payne,  roy.  8vo 
Moore  and  Scott,  roy.  8vo . 
Scott,  roy.  8vo  . 

New  Reports,  roy.  8vo 

Hodges,  roy.  8vo 

Arnold,  8vo 

Drinkwater 

Harrison  and  Rutherford,  roy.  8vo 


Exchequer. 

Jenkins,  8vo,  1777,  reprinted  1884     . 
Lane,  8vo,  1657,  reprinted  1884 
Conroy's  Custodian  Reports,  8to,  1795 
Hardres,  8vo,  1792     . 
Bunbury,  8vo,  1793    . 
Parker,  12mo,  1800    . 
Anstruther,  roy.  8vo,  1817 
Forrest,  roy.  8vo,  1802,  reprinted  1884 
Wightwick,  roy.  8vo .... 

Price,  roy.  8vo 

McCleland,  roy.  8yo  .... 

and  Younge,  roy.  8fo 

Younge  and  Jervis,  roy.  8vo 
Crompton  and  Jervis,  roy.  8vo    . 

and  Meeson,  roy.  8vo 

and   Roscoe, 

roy.  8vo 

Meeson  and  Welsby,  roy.  8vo  (with 

Index) 

Exchequer  Reports  (Welsby,  Hurlstone, 

and  Gordon),  roy.  8vo  . 
Hurlstone  and  Norman,  roy.  8yo 
and  Coltman,  roy.  8vo 


OorrpHpon<liiis 

of  Vota.    Period.         Vote,  in 

Revised  Kepozt& 

2 

1682-1704 

1 

1705-1742 

1 

1706-1747 

1 

1732-1760 

1 

1737-1760 

2 

1788-1796 

2  &  3 

3 

1796-1804 

4  to7 

2 

1804-1807 

8  <&9 

8 

1808-1819 

9  to  21 

3 

1819-1822 

21  to  24 

10 

1822-1834 

25  to  38 

6 

1834-1840 

41  to  54 

7 

1840-1844 

56  to  66 

19 

1845-1856 

68  to  92 

20 

1856-1865 

2 

1814-1816 

15  &  17 

12 

1817-1827 

19  to  29 

5 

1828-1831 

29  to  33 

4 

1831-1834 

34,35,38 

8 

1834-1840 

41  to  54 

8 

1840-1846 

56  to  66 

3 

1835-1837 

42  &43 

2 

1838-1839 

50 

1 

1840-1841 

60 

1 

1865-1866 

«. 

1 

1220-1623 

• 

1 

1605-1612 

1 

1652-1788 

1 

1655-1669 

1 

1713-1742 

1 

1743-1767 

3 

1792-1797 

3&4 

1 

1801 

5 

1 

1810-1811 

12 

13 

1814-1824 

15  to  27 

1 

1824 

28 

1 

1825 

29 

3 

18261830 

30  to  32 

2 

1830-1832 

35&37 

2 

1832-1834 

38&39 

2 

1834-1836 

40&41 

17 

1836-1847 

46  to  73 

11 

1847-1856 

74  to  91 

7 

1856-1861 

4 

1862-1865 

LAW  EEPOETS 
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CoUaieral  Reports. 


No. 


Price's  Notes  of  Practice  Cases  (1  Part, 

all  published)        .        .        .        . 

Tyrwhitt,  roy.  8vo     .        .        .        . 

■ and  Oranger,  roy.  Svo 

Gale,  8vo 

Murphy  and  Hurlstx)ne,  8vo 
Horn  and  Hurlstone,  Bvo   . 
Hnrlstone  and  Walmsley,  Svo 


Corresponding 
of  Vols.    Period.         VoLa.  in 

Revised  Beporte. 


ExGHSQUEB,  Equity. 


Wilson  (1  Part),  roy.  Svo  . 
Daniell,  roy.  Svo  .... 
Yoange,  roy.  Svo  .... 
and  CoUyer,  roy.  Svo 

Nisi  Prius. 

Clayton,   Pleas  of  Assize  at    York, 
12mo,  1651 

Lilly,  Assize,  folio,  1719    . 

Peake,  roy.  Svo,  1S20-1S29 

Espinasse,  roy.  Svo    .... 

Bartholomew's  Yorkshire  Assize  Cases 

Camphell,  roy.  Svo     .... 

Starkie  (and  Vol.  III.  Part  1),  roy.  Svo 

Dowling  and  Syland  (1  Part),  roy.  Svo 

Carriugton  and  Payne,  roy.  Svo  . 

Garrington  and  Marsh  man,  roy.  Svo  . 

Carrington  and  Kirwan  (and  Vol.  III. 
Parts  1  and  2),  roy.  Svo 

Foster  and  Finlason,  roy.  Svo     . 


5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
4 


1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
4 
2 

9 
1 


1S30-1S31 
1S30-1S35 

1S36 
1S35-1S36 
1836-1837 
1838-1839 
1840-1841 


1805-1817 
1817-1820 
1830-1832 
1833-1841 


1631-1650 
1688-1693 
1790-1812 
1793-1807 

1811 
1808-1816 
1815-1822 
1822-1823 
1823-1841 
1840-1842 


35  to  40 
46 

51 
51 

58 


18 
IS 
34 
41  to  54 


3  &  4 
5,  6,  S,  9 

10  to  16 

18  to  23 

25 

28  to  62 

66 


2  1843-1850  70,80,88 
4  1858-1867 


CMUeral  Reports, 


Holt. 
Gk)w,  1S2S 
Eyan  and  Moody 
Moody  and  Malkin 
Moody  and  Bohinson 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1815 
1818 
1823 
1826 
1830 


1817 
1820 
1826 
1830 
1844 


17 
21 
27 
31 
42  &62 


Ecclesiastical. 

Lee,  roy.  Svo,  1833  .  .  .  . 
Hafgard  (Consistory),  roy.  Svo,  1822 
Phulimore,  roy.  Svo  .... 
Addams  (Vol.  III.  Part  1),  roy.  Svo  . 
Haggard  (Vol.  IV.  Parts  1  and  2), 

roy.  Svo 

Carteis,  roy.  Svo  .... 
Bobertoon  (Vol.  II.  Parts  1,  2  and  3), 

roy.  Svo 

Spinks  (Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty) 

roy.  Svo 


2  1752-1758 

2  1788-1821 

3  1809-1821 

3  1822-1826 

4  1827-1833 
3  1834-1844 

2  1844-1853 

2  1853-1855 


„l 
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No.  of  Volfl.     Period. 

Deane  and  Swabey,  8vo     ...       1     1856-1857 
Phillimore's  Ecclesiastical  Judgments, 

8vo 1     1867-1875 


CoUaierals  and  Eoira  Vdwms, 


Hale's  Criminal  Precedents,  8vo 
Hale's  Ecclesiastical  Precedents,  8yo  . 
Stillingfleet,  8vo,  1702-1704 
Brodrick  and  Fremantle,  8vo 
Brooke,  8vo,  1874      .... 

Dale,  12mo 

Notes  of  Cases  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 

Maritime  Courts,  8vo   . 
Cripps'  Church  and  Clergy  Cases  (2 

Farts,  all  published),  roy.  8yo 
Tristram's  Consistory  Judgments,  8vo 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1475-1640 
1583-1736 

1840-1864 
1850-1872 
1868-1871 


7  184M850 

—     18471850 
1     1872-1890 


Probate  and  Divorck. 

Macqueen,  8vo,  1842 

Swabey  and  Tristram,  roy.  8vo  . 

Searle  and  Smith,  Parts  1  and  2 


1 
4 


1858-1865 
1859-1860 


Admiralty  and  Shipping. 


Pratt's  Cases  on  Contraband  of  War 

Hay  and  Marriott,  8vo 

Robinson,  C,  roy.  8vo 

Edwards,  roy.  8vo 

Dodson,  roy.  8vo 

Haggard,  roy.  8vo 

Robinson,  W.,  roy.  8vo 

Spinks  (Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty) 

Spinks'  Prize  Cases,  8vo 

Swabey,  roy.  8vo 

Lushington,  roy.  8yo . 

Browning  and  Lushington,  roy.  8yo 


1 

1740-1750 

.  1 

1776-1779 

6 

1799-1808 

1 

1808-1810 

.   2 

1811-1822 

.   3 

1822-1837 

.   3 

1838-1852 

)   2 

1853-1855 

1 

1854-1856 

.   1 

1858-1859 

.   1 

1860-1863 

.   1 

1864-1865 

CoUaierals  and  Extra  Volumes. 


Select     Admiralty     Pleas      (Selden 
Society) 

Burrell  ana  Marsden,  1885 

Roscoe's  Prize  Cases  .... 

Notes  of  Cases  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Maritime  Courts,  8vo    . 

Holt's  Admiralty  Cases 

Maritime  Cases  (Crockford) 

(Aspinall)  (Vol.  X.  in 

course  of  publication)   . 


2  1527-1602 

1  1648-1840 

2  1745-1859 

7  1841-1850 

1  1863-1867 

3  1860-1871 

9  1870-1905* 


LAW  EEPORTS 
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Bankruptcy. 


Rose,  Toy.  8vo,  1821  . 

Buck,  roy.  8vo  .... 

Glyn  and  Jameson,  roy.  8vo 

Montagu  and  M*Arthur,  roy.  8vo 

Montagu,  roy.  8vo 

Montagu  and  Bligh,  roy.  8vo 

Deacon  and  Chitty,  roy.  8vo 

Montagu  and  Ayrton,  roy.  8vo  . 

Deacon,  roy.  8vo 

Montagu  and  Chitty,  roy.  8vo 

Montagu,  Deacon  and  De  Oex,  roy 

8vo 

De  Gex,  roy.  8vo  (Vol.  IL,  Part  1 

only) 

Fonblanque,  8to 

De    G^ez,   Macnaghten    and    Gfordon 

(Parts  1-9)  .... 
De  Oex  and  Jones,  roy.  8vo 
De  Oex,  Fisher  and  Jones  (Part  1) 

roy.  8vo        .... 
De  (}ex,  Jones  and  Smith,  roy.  8vo 
Morrell,  8vo       .... 
Manson  (Bankruptcy,  and  Companies 

Gases),  Svo 


No.  of  Vols.    Periods. 

2  1810-1816 

1  1816-1820 

2  1821-1828 
1  1828-1829 
1  1830-1832 
1  1832-1833 
4  1832-1835 

3  1833-1838 

4  1836-1839 
1  1838-1840 


3  1840-1844 

2  1845-1850 

1  1849-1852 

—  1851-1855 
1  1857-1859 

—  1859-1861 
1  1862-1865 

10  1884-1893 

14  1894-1907* 


CoUaieraU  and  Extra  Volumes, 

Perry's  Insolvency  Cases,  1831  .  1 

Gazette  of  Bankruptcy,  folio  4 

Insolvency  Cases  ^Creswell),  8vo         .  1 

Macrae  and  Hertslet,  8vo  ...  1 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Beports 

(Dasent) 2 


Company  Cases. 

Cox,  8vo  (1  Part) 

Cox,  8vo 

Megone 

Manson  (also  under  Bankruptcy) 


5 

2 

14 


1831 
1862-1863 
1827-1829 
1847-1852 

1853-1855 


1848-1849 
1864-1872 
1888-1891 
1894-1907* 


Railway  and  Canal  Cases. 

Nicholl,  Hare,  Carrow,  Oliver,  Beavan, 
and  Lefroy,  roy.  8vo     ...       7 

Beavan  and  Walford's  Eailway  Cases 
(Parts  1  and  2,  all  published)  — 

Neville,  Browne  and  Macnamara,  roy. 
8vo 12 

Oxley  (Light  Railways),  190M903     .      2 


1835-1855 

1846 

1855-1905 
1897-1903 


Election  Cases. 

Glanville,  8vo    .... 

Tomlins 

Laws  concerning  Elections,  1780 
VOL.  vm. 


1  1624 

1     1689-1795 
1     1628-1779 
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No. 

Doaglas,  8vo 
Fraser,  8vo,  1791-1793 
Philipps,  12mo  . 
Luders,  8vo 
CliflFord,  1802     . 
Peckwell,  8vo 
Corbett  and  Daniell,  8vo 
Cockburn,  12mo,  1834 
Cockburn  and  Eowe,  8vo 
Perry  and  Knapp,  8vo 
Knapp  and  Ombler,  8vo 
Falconer  and  Fitzherbert,  8vo 
Barron  and  Austin,  8vo 
Barron  and  Arnold,  8vo 
Power,  Rod  well,  and  Dew,  12mo 
Handbook  for  Magistrates  . 
Wolferstan  and  Dew,  12mo 
Wolferstan  and  Bristowe,  12mo 
Day  .  .        . 

O'Malley    and    Hardcastle    (Election 
Petitions),  roy.  8vo 

VoL  V.  in  ooaree  of  publication. 


of  Vols.    Periods. 

4 

1774-1776 

2 

1776-1777 

1782 

3 

1785-1787 

1796-1797 

2 

1802-1806 

1819 

1833 

1833 

1834-1835 

1835-1839 

1842 

1843-1846 

2 

1847-1856 

1853-1854 

1856-1858 

1859-1865 

1892-1893 

4 

1869-1893* 

Segistbation  Cases. 

Cox  and  Atkinson's  Registration  Appeal 

Cases  (2  Parts  only),  8yo 
Pigott  and  Rodwell,  8vo    . 
Lutwyche,  8vo  . 
Handbook  for  Magistrates  . 
Keane  and  Grant,  8yo 
Hopwood  and  Philbrick,  8vo 
Hopwood  and  Coltman,  8yo 
Coltman,  roy.  8vo 
Fox  and  Smith,  8yo  . 
Smith  (Vol.  II.  in  course  of  publication) 


-  1843-1846 

1  1843-1845 

2  1843-1845 
1  1853-1854 
1  1854-1862 

1  1863-1867 

2  1868-1878 
1  1879-1885 
1  1886-1895 

1  1896-1905* 


Courts  of  Revision. 


Delane,  12mo,  1836    , 
Manning,  12mo,  1836 


1     1832-1835 
1  1832 


Locus  Standi,  or  Court  of  Referees  on  Private  Bilus 

IN  Parliament. 


Fawcett 

Stone  and  Graham's  Reports,  Part  1 
Smethurst,  12mo,  1867 
Clifford  and  Stephens,  8yo 
Clifford  and  Rickards,  8yo 
Rickards  and  Michael 
Rickards  and  Saunders 
Saunders  and  Austin . 
Saunders  and  Bidder . 
Newbon     . 


1 

1865 

— 

1865 

1 

1866 

2 

1867-1872 

3 

1873-1884 

1 

1885-1889 

1 

1890-1894 

2 

1895-1904 

— 

1905-1 906* 

2 

1895-1896 

3 

1899 

LAW  EEPOETS 
Parlumentary. 

No.  of  Vols.    Porioda. 

Rotuli  Parliamentorum,  folio  .  .  8  1278-1553 
Byley's  Placita  Parliamentorum,  folio, 

1661 1     1290-1327 

Miscellaneous   Cases    in    Parliament, 

folio,  1640 1 

Miscellaneous   Cases   in    Parliament, 

folio —    1723-1737 

Collection  of  Cases  concerning  Privilege, 

8vo,  1764 1 

Ferrall's  Cases  of  Privilege,  8vo,  1837       1 
May's  Parliamentary  Procedure,  8vo, 

1906 .1 

Hatsell's  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  1818        .      4     1290-1818 
Bourke's    Parliamentary    Precedents, 

1867 1     1842-1856 

Blackmore's  Speaker's  Decisions         .      2     1857-1895 

Crown  Cases. 

Kelyng  (Sir  J.),  folio,  1708,  reprint, 

1873,  12mo 1  1662-1669 

Foster,  roy.  8vo,  1809         ...  1  1743-1761 

Leach,  roy.  8vo,  1815         ...  2  1730-1815 

Russell  and  Ryan,  roy.  8vo  .  .  1  1799-1823 
Lewin's  Crown  Cases  on  the  Northern 

Circuit,  12mo        ....  2  1822-1838 

Moody,  roy.  8vo         .        .        .        .  2  1824-1844 

Denison,  rov.  8vo  .  .  .  .  2  1844-1852 
Temple  and  Mew's  Criminal  Appeal 

Cases,  8vo 1  1848-1851 

Dearsley,  roy.  8vo      .        .        .        .  1  1852-1856 

Dearsley  and  Bell,  roy.  8vo        .        .  1  1856-1858 

Bell,  roy.  8vo 1  1858-1860 

Leigh  and  Cave,  roy.  8vo  .  .1  1861-1865 

Co]?s  Criminal  Law  Cases,  roy.  8vo    .  20  1843-1907* 

Magistrates'  Cases. 

Blackerby,  1734  .        .1  1505-1734 

Eilbum's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  8vo, 

1715 1  — 

Caldecott^  8vo,  1800  ....       1  1776-1785 

Nolan,  8vo 1  1791-1793 

Dowland  and  Rvland,  8vo  .  .4  1822-1827 

Manning  and  Kyland,  8vo  (Yol.  III., 

Part  L  all  published)     ...       2  1827-1830 

Neville  and  Manning,  8vo  .        .        .3  1832-1836 

Neville  and  Perry,  8vo  (2  parts)  1  1836-1837 

BitUeston,   Wise  and   Parnell    (New 

Magistrates'  Cases),  8vo        .  5  1844-1851 

The  Magistrate  ....       5  1848-1853 

Handbook  for  Magistrates  .  1  1853-1855 

Garrow,  Hamerton,  and  Allen  (New 

Sessions    Cases),    and    Vol.    IV., 

Parts  1-4,  roy.  8vo       .  .3  1844-1851 
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LAW  EEPORTS 


No.  of  Vols. 

Law  Beports  Sessions  Cases  1 

Cox's  Magistrates' and  Municipal  Cases, 

8vo 21 

Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers  — 

Central  Criminal  Court  Sessions  Papers  1 41 
Magistrates'  Cases  .15 

Magisterial  Cases  .12 

County  Courts. 

County  Court  Cases  (Cox,  Macrae  and 
Hertslet) 

Koberts,  Leeming,  and  Wallis,  8vo 
(5  parts  only) 

Dasent 

Austin 

De  Colyar . 

County  Courts  Chronicle,  8vo 

County  Courts  Reports  (New  Series), 
Cox 


Oorrespondiiiff 
Periods.  Von.  in 

Revised  B^ns 

1869-1872 


1859 
1715 
1834 
1892 
1896. 


1905* 

1834 

1905* 

1907* 

1907* 


3  1847-1858 

1  1849-1861 

1  1853-1855 

1  1867-1869 

1  1867-1882 

41  1847-1907* 

28  1860-1907* 


Local  (Jovernment  Casks. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  .                         .71 
Local  Government  Beports  5 
Casson's  Decisions  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board 4 

Departmental  Decisions      ...       3 
Cox's    Magistrates',    Municipal    and 
Parochial  Cases    .... 


1837-1907* 
1903-1907* 

1902-1906* 
1905-1907* 


21     1859-1905* 


Mercantile  Cases. 


Danson  and  Lloyd,  roy.  8vo 
Lloyd  and  Welsby,  roy.  8vo 
Cox,  1  part 
Commercial  Cases  (Mathew) 


1     1828-1829     34 
1     1829-1830     35 
1861 
12'  18951907* 


Patent  Cases. 

Da  vies,  8vo i  1785-1816 

Carpmael,  8vo 2  16021 842 

Webster,  8vo  (only  Part  1  of  Vol.  IL)  2  1601-1855 

Macrory,  8vo i  1847-1856 

Goodeve,  8vo i  1785-1883 

Griffin,  8vo 2  1866-1887 

Reports  of  Patent,  etc..  Cases,  8vo      .  24  1884-1907* 


Poor  Law  Cases. 


Foley,  1758 

Bott  and  Pratt,  1827-1833 

Griffith       . 

Lumley 

Archbold    . 

Paterson 


1  1556-1730 

3  1560-1833 

1  1821-1831 

2  1834-1842 
1  18421858 
1  1857-1863 
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Tithe  Cases. 


Eftgle  and  YouDge,  Svo 
Owillim,  Svo 
Western,  Svo 
Bayner,  Svo 
Wood,  Svo 


Ooiresponding 
NaofVolB.    Periods.  Vols,  in 

Revised  Reports. 

4  1204-1S25 

4  1224-1824 

1  1592-1822 

3  1575-1782 

4  1650-1798 


IRELAND. 
Reports  in  all  the  Courts. 


Law  Recorder,  First  Series,  4to  . 
Olasoock,  roy.  Svo      .        .        .         . 
Law  Recorder,  Second  Series,  roy.  Svo 
Crawford  and  Dix,  Abridged  Cases, 

roy.  Svo 
Legal  Reporter,  Svo  . 
Lnsh  Law,  roy.  Svo    . 

—  Equity,  roy.  Svo 

Common  Law,  roy.  Svo 

Chancery,  roy.  Svo 

Reports,   Common    Law    Series 

(from  Michs.  Term,  1866),  roy 

Svo         ... 
Reports,    Equity    Series    (from 

Michs.  Term,  1866) 
Law  Reports  (Ireland) 

New  Series    . 

Irish  Jurist,  4to . 

Law  Times,  folio 

Weekly  Law  Reports 

Lawyer  and  Magistrate  (6  Nos.) 
New  Irish  Jurist 


4 
1 
6 

1 
3 
13 
13 
17 
17 


1827-1831 
1831-1832 
1833-1838 


1837- 
1840- 
1838- 
1838 
1850- 
1850- 


1838 
1843 
1850 
1850 
1866 
1866 


11  1866-1878 

11  1866-1878 

32  1878-1893 

28  1894-1907* 

18  1849-1866 

41  1867-1907* 

8  1895-1902 

—  1898-1899 

5  1900-1905 


Appeal  and  Writs  of  Error. 
Ridgway,  Svo 3     1784-1796 


Chancery. 

Howard's  Practice  Cases,  Svo,  1772 

Wallis,  by  Lyne,  roy.  Svo  . 

Schoales  and  Lefroy,  roy.  Svo 

Ball  and  Beatty,  roy.  Svo  . 

Beatty,  roy.  Svo 

Finlay's  Digest,  Svo,  1830  . 

Molloy  (and  Vol.  III.,  Part  1),  roy 

Svo  ...  . 
Lloyd  and  Gkx)ld,  temp.  Plunket,  roy 

Svo  ...  . 
Drury  and  Walsh,  roy.  Svo 
Connor  and  Lawson,  roy.  Svo 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1766-1791 
1802-1806 
1807-1814 
1813-1830 
1830 


9 
12 


2  1827-1831 

1  1834-1839 

2  1837-1840  56 
2  1S4M843 
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Lloyd  and  Gk)old,  roy.  8vo . 
Dniry  and  Warren,  roy.  8vo    temp. 
Drury,  roy.  8vo.        .        .    Sugden 
Jones  and  Latouebe,  roy.  Svo 
Drury's  Select  Cases,  temp,  mpier 

Bolls  CJourt. 

Hogan,  roy.  8yo 

Sausse  and  Scully,  roy.  8vo 

Flanagan  and  Kelly,  roy.  8vo,  1843 


Correspondinir 
NobOfVoto.    Period.  Votin 

Bevisod  fiepoTig. 

1  1835  46 

4  1841-1843  58  to  65 

1  1843-1844  67 

3  1844-1846  68,69,72 

1  1858-1859 


2     1816-1834    34 
1     1837-1840 
1     1840-1842 


King's  Bench  and  Queen's  Bench. 


Davies 

Vernon  and  Scriven,  Svo    . 
Kidgwav,  Lapp,  and  Schoales,  roy.  8yo 
Fox  and  Smith,  roy.  8vo    . 
Smith  and  Batty,  roy.  8vo . 
Batty,  roy.  8vo  .... 
Hudson  and  Brooke,  roy.  8yo 
Alcock  and  Napier,  roy.  8vo 
Cooke  and  Alcock  (1  Part),  roy.  8vo 
Jebb  and  Symes,  roy.  8vo  . 
Jebb  and  &)urke,  roy.  8vo 


1  1604-1612 

1  1786-1788 

1  1793-1795 

2  1822-1824 
1  1824-1825 

1  1825-1826 

2  1827-1831 

1  1831-1833 
-  1833-1834 

2  1838-1841 
1  1841-1842 


Common  Pleas. 


Smythe,  roy.  8vo 


1     1839-1840 


Nisi  Prius. 

Armstrong,  Macartney,  and  Ogle,  roy. 

8vo 

Blackham,  Dundas,  and  Osborne,  roy. 

Svo 


1     1840-1842 
1     1846-1848 


Exchequer. 

Hayes,  roy.  Svo 

Hayes  ana  Jones,  roy.  Svo,  1843 
Jones,  roy.  Svo  .... 
Jones  and  Carey  (2  Parts),  roy.  Svo 
Longfield  and  Townsend,  roy.  Svo 

Begistrt  Cases. 

Alcock,  roy.  Svo 

Welsh,  roy.  8vo,  1840 

Irish  Beports,  Begistry  Appeals,  Svo 

Lawson  (Vol.  Ill,  Parts  1-6),  Svo 

Fitzgibbon,  Svo .... 

Crown  Cases. 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1830-1832 
1832-1834 
1834-1838 
1838-1839 
1841-1842 


1832-1841 
1830-1840 
1868-1876 
1885-1906* 
1894 


Jebb,  roy.  Svo  . 


1  1822-1840 


LAW  EEPOETS 
Ecclesiastical. 

No.  of  Vols.    Period. 

Milward,  roy.  8vo      .        .        .        .  1  1819-1843 

Bernard's  Church  Acts  Cases,  8vo,  1876  1  1870-1875 

Circuit  Cases. 

Crawford  and  Dix,  Abridged  Cases     .  1  1837-1838 

Crawford  and  Dix,  roy.  8vo  3  1839-1846 

Gases  on  the  Six  Circuits,  roy.  8yo  1  1841-1843 

Land  Acts  Seports. 

Land  Cases  Reserred  ....  1  1868-1875 

Donnell,  1876 1  1871-1876 

Boche,  Dillon,  and  Eehoe,  8yo  .        .1  1881-1882 

M'Devitt,  8vo 1  1882-1884 

MacCarthy,  8vo         ....  1  1887-1892 

Greer,  8 vo 6  1897-1903 

Fitzgibbon,  8vo .                          .        .  12  1895-1907* 

Miscellaneous. 

Howard's  Popery  Cases,  1773  .  1  1720-1773 
Bowe's  Interesting  Cases,  1824  .  1  1798-1823 
Conroy's  Custodian  Beports  1  1652-1788 
Reported  Cases  on  Costs,  8vo,  1892  .  1  1867-1891 
Fitzgibbon's  Local  Oovernment  Deci- 
sions, 8vo     5  1889-1907* 

Roberto'  Divorce  Cases,  1906  1  1816-1905 
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SCOTLAND. 
Reports  in  all  the  Courts. 


Scoto  Law  Times  Reporte  . 


15     1893-1908* 


House  of  Lords. 


Robertson,  roy.  8vo    . 

Craigie,  Stewart,  and  Paton,  roy 

Shaw,  roy.  8vo  . 

Wilson  and  Shaw,  roy.  Svo 

Shaw  and  Maclean,  roy.  Svo 

M'Lean  and  Robinson,  roy.  8vo 

Robinson,  roy.  Svo 

Bell,  roy.  8vo 

Maequeen,  roy.  8vo    . 

Paterson    . 

Law  Reporto,  Scotch  Appeals 


8vo 


1  1707-1727 

6  1726-1821 

2  1821-1824 

7  1825-1835 

3  1835-1838 

1  1839 

2  1840-1841 
7  1842-1850 

4  185M865 
2  1851-1873 
2  1865-1875 


CoxTRT  OF  Session  Cases. 


Dane,  folio,  1690       . 
English  Judges,  folio,  1762 
Stair,  folio,  1683-1687 

Oilmour  and  Falconer,  4to,  1707 


1  1621-1642 

1  1655-1661 

2  1661-1681 
,  /1661-1666 
^  \1681-1686 
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TiA  W  REPORTS 

No.  of  Vols.   Period. 

Pleadings  in  Some  Remarkable  Cases, 

8vo,  1704 

1 

1661 

Dirleton,  folio,  1718  . 

1 

1666-1677 

Fountainhall,  folio,  1759 

2 

1678-1712 

Harcarse,  folio,  1792 

1 

1681-1691 

Dalrymple,  folio,  1792 

1 

1698-1718 

Forbes,  folio,  1714     .... 

1 

1706-1713 

Bruce,  folio,  1720       . 

1 

1714-1716 

Karnes  (remarkable),  folio,  1790 

2 

1716-1762 

Edgar,  folio,  1742      . 

Elchies,  4to,  1813       .... 

1 

1724-1726 

2 

17331754 

Clerk  Home,  folio,  1791      . 

1 

17361744 

Kilkerran,  folio,  1776 

1 

1738-1762 

Falconer,  folio,  1763 

1 

1744-1761 

Kames  (select),  folio,  1799 

1 

1762-1768 

Hailes,  4tx),  1836        .... 

2 

1766-1791 

Bell,  8vo,  1793 

1 

1790-1792 

Bell,  folio,  1796          .... 

1 

1793-1796 

Hume,  4to,  1839 

1 

1781-1822 

Brown's  Supplement,  containing  the 

unpublished  Decisions,  4to    . 

6 

1622-1794 

Faculty  of  Advocates,  folio 

14 

1762-1808 

Ditto,  folio 

7 

1808-1826 

Ditto,  roy.  8vo           .... 

16 

1826-1841 

Court  of  Session  Cases  (Shaw),  roy. 

8vo 

16 

1821-1838 

Ditto  (Second   Series),  Dunlop,  roy. 

8vo 

24 

1838-1862 

Ditto  (Third  Series),  Macpherson,  roy. 

8vo 

11 

1862-1873 

Ditto  (Fourth  Series),  Rettie,  roy.  8vo 

26 

1873-1898 

Ditto  (Fifth  SeriesJ    .... 
Ditto  (S.  C.)  Vol.  I.    . 

8 

1898-1906 

— . 

1906-1907* 

Elames  and  Woodhouslie's  Dictionary, 

folio 

6 

1540-1804 

Star  Session  Cases      .... 

1 

1824-1826 

Deas  and  Anderson,  roy.  8vo 

6 

1829-1833 

Stuart,  Milne  and  Peddie,  8yo    . 

2 

1861-1853 

Morison's  Dictionary  of  Decisions,  with 

Synopsis  and  Indices,  4to 

22 

1540-1827 

Brown's  Supplement  to  Morison,  4to, 

1826 

6 

1622-1794 

Brown's  Synopsis,  4to,  1869 

4 

1640-1827 

Tait's  Index,  4to         .         .         .         . 

1 

1540-1808 

Bell's  Dictionary,  roy.  8vo 

2 

1808-1833 

Jury  Court. 

Murray,  8yo 

6 

1816-1830 

M'Farlane,  roy.  8vo    .... 

1 

1838-1839 

Justiciary  Cases. 

MacLaurin's  Remarkable  Cases,   4to, 

1774 

1 

1670-1773 

Shaw  (Patrick),  roy.  8vo    . 

1 

1819-1831 

Syme,  roy.  8vo 

1 

1826-1829 
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] 

^0.  of  Vols.    Period. 

Swiiiton,  Toy.  8vo       .... 

2 

1836-1841 

Broun,  roy.  8vo          .... 

2 

1842-1846 

Arkley,  roy.  8vo,  1849       . 

1 

1846-1848 

Shaw  (John),  roy.  8vo 

1 

1848-1852 

Irvine,  roy.  8vo          .... 

5 

1852-1867 

Couper,  roy.  8vo        .... 

5 

1868-1885 

White,  roy.  8vo         .... 

3 

1886-1893 

Adam,  roy.  8vo          .... 

5 

1893-1906* 

Local  Government. 

County  Council  Cases 

13 

1890-1906* 

Municipal  Law  Reports 

1 

1903-1905* 

Private  Bills. 

Private  Legislation  Reports 

6 

1901-1906* 

Registration  Cases. 

Swinton,  8vo 

1 

1836-1843 

Campbell,  8vo 

1 

1868-1882 

Blackburn,  8vo           .... 

1 

1891 

Notes  of  Decisions  at  Inverness 

2 

1836-1853 

Sheriff  Courts. 

Dundee  Law  Chronicle 

3 

1856-1868 

Journal  of  Jurisprudence    . 

35 

1857-1891 

Scottish     Law   Journal    and    SheriiT 

Court  Record        .... 

3 

1858-1861 

Scottish  liaw  Magazine  and    Sheriff 

Court  Reporter     . 

6 

1861-1867 

Guthrie,  Select  Cases 

2 

1861-1886 

Scottish  Law  Review 

23 

1885-1907* 

Teind  Court. 

Shaw,  8vo 

1 

1821-1831 

Periodicals. 

Edinburgh  Law  Journal 

2 

1832-1833 

Law  Chronicle 

4 

1829-1832 

Poor  Law  Magazine    . 

9 

1868-1867 

(New  Series) 

5 

1868-1872 

/Third  Rr^rinft^ 

22 

1H7Q IftQl 

XO  f  M-AOJ/TT 

/Irj%»M«-l«       QaMAAiX 

lfiQ5-1907* 

xOUtl"  I  *f\/  f 

Juridical  Review         .... 

19 

1889-1907* 

County  and  Municipal  Record 

10 

1903-1907* 

Scots  Law  Times        .... 

16 

1893-1908* 

Lay  Days. — See  Demurrage. 

Lay  Impropriator. — To  understand  the  expression  Lay 
Impropriator  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  appropriation  and 
impropriation.  Originally,  it  is  probable  that  the  words  were  used  in 
the  same  sense.  Appropriations  were  an  abuse  of  the  early  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     They  are  termed  in  the  canon  law  "  annexiones, 
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donationeSy  unioTies"  and  the  term  "  appropriation/*  which  was  borrowed 
from  the  form  of  such  grant  "  in  praprios  tisus*'  was  peculiarly  or 
principally  confined  to  England 

There  were  originally  two  sorts  of  appropriation.  The  first  was 
when  the  interests  in  a  benefice,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  were 
annexed  to  some  religious  house  pleno  jure  sive  utroque  jure  tarn  in 
spirittudibus  quam  in  temporalibus,  and  the  other  was  when  temporal 
interests,  e.g,  the  tithes  or  patronage,  only  of  the  benefice  were  annexed 
to  such  house. 

Appropriations  were  originally  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  and  the  result  of  making  them  was  that  the  parishes  so  appro- 
priated were  often  not  provided  with  proper  parochial  ministrations. 
By  one  of  the  constitutions  of  Ccurdinal  Othobon  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  this  abuse,  but  this  proving 
insufficient,  the  Statutes  15  Rich.  IL  c.  6  and  4  Hen.  iv.  c.  12  were  passed, 
which  required  that  such  parishes  as  were  known  as  vicarages  (that  is, 
parishes  appropriated  and  served  by  monastic  vicars)  should  be  properly 
endowed.  After  the  vicarages  had  been  properly  endowed,  the  monks 
held  the  livings  in  proprietatem  as  a  sort  of  lay  fee.  Subsequently, 
however,  certain  monasteries,  under  the  plea  of  poverty,  eflected  a  new 
kind  of  appropriation  (uniones  ad  menmm),  by  which  they  annexed  the 
cure  of  souls  to  a  monastery,  and  of  such  benefices  they  were  perpetual 
incumbents,  and  held  them  in  viroquejure.  The  general  council  of  the 
Lateran,  1179,  forbade  appropriations  to  be  made  to  laymen,  and  it 
is  said  that  an  appropriation  can  only  be  made  to  a  corporate  body 
spiritual  At  the  same  time,  it  is  unquestionable  that  at  certain  periods 
in  the  Middle  Ages  laymen  were  often  in  possession  of  church  property 
(see  articles  Advowson,  Glebe). 

The  lay  impropriator,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  now  known,  is  a  result 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  efiTect  of  the  statutes  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  (29  Hen.  viii.  c.  28  and  31  Hen.  vin. 
c.  13)  was  to  put  the  lay  grantee  of  the  monastic  lands  in  the  same 
position  as  the  corporate  body  which  he  supplanted.  If  the  holding 
was  of  the  nature  of  the  uniones  ad  mensam,  the  grantee  was  under  the 
obligation  only  to  provide  divine  service,  and  might  do  so  by  a  curate 
not  instituted  but  only  licensed  by  the  bishop ;  but  if  the  benefice  was 
affected  by  the  statutes  above  mentioned,  it  was  necessary  that  a  proper 
vicar  should  be  appointed,  and  the  law  always  presumes  that  a  benefice 
is  not  impropriated  jjfeno  et  utroque  jure.  In  either  case  the  lay  grantee 
of  a  benefice  formerly  appropriate  is  properly  described  as  an  impro- 
priator, but  in  the  latter  case  he  is  an  ordinary  impropriator ;  in  the 
former,  an  extraordinary  impropriator  holding  utroque  jure,  for  the 
existing  distinction  is  that  when  the  benefice  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
religious  corporation  it  is  an  appropriation,  but  if  in  the  hands  of  a 
layman,  an  impropriation.  At  common  law  it  was  considered  necessary 
that  for  the  purposes  of  a  valid  appropriation  the  patron  of  the  living 
should  obtain  the  licence  of  the  King  in  Chancery  and  the  consent  of 
the  Ordinary. 

The  lay  impropriator  is  entitled  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  chancel. 
This  is  a  result  of  the  statutes  dissolving  the  monasteries  and  religious 
houses,  as  he  succeeds  as  lay  rector  to  the  rights  in  the  freehold  of 
the  chancel,  which  the  monastic  corporation  of  which  he  is  the  successor 
formerly  enjoyed  {Hall  v.  EUis,  1610,  7  Jac.,  Noy,  p.  170;  see  also 
GHJbbard  v.  WUkinsan,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  749). 
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As  to  the  rights  of  lay  persons  of  distinction  to  seats  in  the  chancel 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  see  Heale's  History  aind 
Laxc  ofPtws  and  Seats,  vol.  i.  pp.  66-70). 

As  to  the  rights  and  obligation  of  a  lay  impropriator  in  reference 
to  the  chancel,  see  article  Chancel. 

The  terms  "impropriate"  and  "appropriate"  cure  sometimes  used 
indiscriminately,  as  in  the  Acts  1  Eliz.  c.  19,  29  Car.  ii.  c.  8. 

[AuiJiorities. — See,  in  particular,  the  statement  of  the  law  in  Duke 
of  Portland  v.  Bingham,  1792,  1  Consist,  pp.  162-167,  by  Lord  Stowell ; 
Ayliffe,  Far. ;  Phillimore,  Ecd.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  217-222.  On 
the  historical  side  of  the  subject,  see  Abbot  Gasquet's  Church  and  People 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  Capes'  The  Church  of  JEngland  in  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  As  to  a  lay  impropriator,  further,  see  articles 
Rector;  Vicarage;  Perpetual  Curate. 

Lay  Rector.— See  Sector. 

Lea. — "  Lea  or  ley  signifieth  pasture  "  (Co.  Litt.  4 J). 

Leadings  Question.— See  Witness. 

Lead  Mines. — See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

ImBBgUBm — See  Alliance;  Hanseatic  Laws  of  the  Sea. 

Leakafi^e  and  Breakag^e.— The  words  *' leakage  and  break- 
age excepted, '  or  "  not  accountable  for  leakage  and  breakage,"  in  a  bill 
of  lading  or  charter-party,  while  they  will  protect  the  shipowner  from 
liability  for  damage  so  caused  to  the  goods  put  in  his  charge,  will  not  do 
8o  if  the  damage  has  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew 
in  handling  or  stowing  the  goods  (Fhillips  v.  Clark,  1857,  2  C.  B.  N.  S. 
156 ;  Czech  v.  General  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  1867,  L.  E.  3  C.  P.  14). 
The  effect  of  the  exception,  however,  is  to  put  the  burden  on  the  goods- 
owner  of  proving  that  the  damage  was  actually  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  the  shipowner  or  his  agents,  and  he  cannot  recover  unless  he  does  so ; 
and  in  Czech's  Case  above,  where  goods  were  injured  by  oil,  but  there 
was  no  oil  in  the  cargo,  but  two  donkey-engines  stood  close  to  the  goods, 
and  oil  was  used  to  lubricate  them,  there  being  no  other  evidence,  the 
shipowner  was  held  not  liable.  As  already  seen  under  Cargo,  the  ship- 
owner only  undertakes  to  exercise  reasonable  C€u:e  and  skill  in  stowing 
the  cargo ;  and  he  has  thus  been  held  not  liable,  under  a  charter-party 
containing  this  exception,  for  damage  due  to  oil  being  stowed  in  the 
same  hold  with  rags  and  wool,  and  the  rags  and  wool  heating,  and  the 
oil  casks  becoming  dry  and  leaky,  and  the  oil  consequently  escaping 
(The  Hdene,  1866,  L.  C.  1  P.  C.  231).  The  exception  does  not  cover 
damage  to  goods  done  by  leakage  from  other  goods,  unless  it  is  so 
expressed ;  and  thus  where  oil  barrels  and  palm  baskets  were  shipped 
together  under  such  an  exception,  and  the  oil  barrels  leaked,  and  the 
palm  baskets  were  damaged  by  oil,  the  shipowner  was  held  not  liable 
{Thrift  v.  Youle,  1877,  2  C.  P.  D.  432;  The  Nepoter,  1869,  L.  R.  2 
Ad.  &  Ec.  375).  The  words  cover  leakage  and  breakage,  whether 
extraordinary  or  ordinary  in  extent  {The  Helene,  above,  vhi  dt  sup.  p. 
240).  Under  a  charter-party  excepting  damage  from  "  perils  of  the  seas 
and  other  accidents  of  navigation,  even  when  occasioned  by  negligence  of 
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master/'  the  shipowner  has  been  held  exempt  from  liability  for  damage 
to  cargo  owing  to  neglect  of  the  master  to  stop  a  leak  {The  Cressingtoyi, 
[1891]  P.  152).  For  loss  by  leakage  and  breakage  in  marine  insurance, 
see  Marine  Insurance. 

An  exception  from  loss  arising  from  "  sweating,  heating,  or  decay," 
followed  by  a  clause  by  which  "  any  loss  or  injury  to  goods  accruing  from 
any  causes  above  mentioned,  whether  occasioned  by  negligence  or  default 
of  stevedores  or  other  persons  in  the  service  of  the  shipowner "  was  to 
be  excluded,  does  not  protect  a  shipowner  (there  being  no  express  words 
to  show  such  intention)  from  liability  for  the  negligence  of  his  sei-vants, 
owing  to  which  damage  was  caused  to  goods  by  improper  storage  {The 
Pearlmoor,  [1904]  P.  286). 

[Authority. — Carver,  Carriage  by  Sea,  4th  ed.,  1905.] 

Lca.p  Yca.r. — The  natural  or  solar  year  consists  of  365  days, 
5  hours,  48',  45",  30"',  but  as  that  was  inconvenient  for  subdivision 
Julius  Caesar,  when  he  superseded  the  lunar  year,  made  the  Eoman  year 
to  consist  of  365  days,  adding  an  extra  day  every  fourth  year  after  the 
24th  February,  which  was  the  sixth  day  before  the  calends  of  March, 
that  day  being  reckoned  twice,  the  first  day  being  bissextiis  prior  and  the 
second  bisseocttis  posterior  or  bissextile  day  (bis,  twice,  and  sextilise,  sixth). 
Hence  the  bissextile  or  leap  year.  The  Julian  year  held  good  in  England 
in  early  times,  and  a  statute  of  21  Hen.  in.  enacted  that  the  intercalary 
day  and  that  next  before  it  should  be  reckoned  as  one  day.  Owing  to 
the  discrepancy,  however,  between  the  year  so  calculated  and  the  true 
solar  year,  in  course  of  time  the  seasons  got  altered,  and  in  1581  Pope 
Gregory  xill.  made  a  new  calendar,  inter  alia,  expunging  ten  days  from 
the  year  1582.  This  calendar,  however,  the  non-Papal  States  of  Europe 
did  not  at  once  adopt,  and  though  it  was  already  in  force  before  that 
time  in  Scotland,  it  was  not  till  1751  that  24  Geo.  ii.  c.  23  was  passed, 
enacting  that  the  legal  year  should  begin  on  1st  January  instead  of  25th 
March,  and  rectifying  the  increased  error  by  omitting  eleven  nominal 
days  from  September  of  1752,  besides  enacting  that  1800,  1900,  2100, 
2200,  2300,  or  any  other  hundred  years,  except  only  every  fourth 
hundredth  year  should  not  be  taken  as  leap  years,  so  vastly  diminishing 
the  unavoidable  error. 

Lease  and  Release- — The  common  use  of  the  conveyance 
by  lease  and  release  originated  in  the  devices  of  lawyers  (originally,  it 
is  said,  of  Serjeant  Moore)  to  escape  the  effect  of  the  Statute  of  Inrol- 
ments,  27  Hen.  viii.  c.  16,  1536,  requiring  enrolment,  as  therein  men- 
tioned, of  every  passage  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  from  one 
person  to  another,  or  the  creation  of  any  use  therein,  by  reason  only  of 
a  bargain  and  sale  (q.v.).  The  object  of  the  statute  was  to  ensure  the 
publicity  of  conveyances;  and  through  the  conveyance  by  lease  and 
release,  taking  effect  under  the  contemporaneous  Statute  of  Uses,  this 
object  was  defeated.  At  common  law,  a  lessee  till  he  enters  has  only  an 
interesse  termini  {q.v.) ;  but  before  the  Statute  of  Uses  {q^v,),  27  Hen.  viii. 
c.  10,  1536,  a  bargain  and  sale  of  lands  created  in  the  bargainee  a  use 
similar  to  the  modern  "trust,"  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  would 
enforce.  The  statute,  which  converted  uses  into  legal  estates,  thus  gave 
the  bargainee  for  a  term  of  years  possession  without  entry ;  and  as  the 
Statute  of  Inrolments  did  not  extend  to  chattel  interests,  such  bargain 
and  sale  did  not  require  enrolment. 
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To  complete  the  conveyance  recourse  was  then  had  to  a  release  by 
the  bargainor  of  all  his  remaining  interest  in  the  land  to  the  bargainee, 
who  thus  obtained  the  fee  simple.     Before  1536  such  a  release  could  be, 
and  often  was,  made — for  instances  have  been  found  as  far  back  as 
Henry  iv.,  and  it  was  a  good  performance  of  a  condition  to  make  a 
feoifment — but  it  had  then  to  follow  on  a  common-law  lease,  requiring 
entry  by  the  lessee,  and  the  general  use  of  the  conveyance  dates  only 
from  1536.    The  old  common-law  lease  was  still  used  by  corporations, 
they  being  incapable  of  being  seised  to  a  use.    The  bargain  and  sale  for 
a  nominal  term,  usually  a  year,  was  made  for  a  nominal  pecuniary  sum, 
such  as  5s.  or  10s.,  and  the  release  was  made  by  a  contemporaneous 
deed,  usually  dated  the  following  day,  though  executed  on  the  same 
day.    The  simplicity  and  privacy  of  this  method  of  conveyance,  as  com- 
pared, either  with  a  deed  enrolled  under  the  Statute  of  Inrolments,  or 
with  a  feoffment  (q.v.),  at  once  recommended  it,  and  it  remained  the 
usual  mode  of  conveyance  for  three  hundred  years.    After  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  29  Car.  ii.  c.  3, 1676,  the  bargain  and  sale  for  a  year  had  to 
be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  lessor  or  his  agent,  as  no  rent  was 
reserved;  and  it  was  in  fact  usually  made  by  deed,  though  this  was 
not  necessary  till  the  Real  Property  Amendment  Act  of  1845,  which 
rendered  this  mode  of  conveyance  itself  unnecessary  (see  also  Lease). 
A  release  never  had  a  tortious  operation,  and  a  conveyance  by  lease  and 
release  was  therefore  said  to  be  an   "innocent"  conveyance,  simply 
passing  what  might  lawfully  be  conveyed  (see  Feoffment). 

In  1841  was  passed  the  Act  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  21,  providing  that  every 
deed  of  release  of  a  freehold  estate,  expressed  to  be  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act,  should  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  releasing  party  had  also 
executed  in  due  form  a  lease  for  a  year  for  giving  effect  to  such  release, 
though  no  such  lease  for  a  year  should  in  fact  have  been  executed. 
The  conveyance  was  thus  shortened  and  simplified  by  being  made  to 
consist  of  one  deed  instead  of  two;  and  finally,  in  1845,  was  passed  the 
Heal  Property  Amendment  Act,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  which  (repealing  an 
Act  of  the  previous  year  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  76),  providing  that  freehold  land 
might  be  conveyed  by  deed  without  livery  of  seisin  or  enrolment  or  a 
prior  lease)  continued  the  simplicity  gained  by  the  Act  of  1841,  and 
at  the  same  time  effected  a  revolution  in  the  theory  of  conveyancing. 
Hitherto  corporeal  hereditaments  had  been  considered  to  lie  in  livery, 
the  method  of  grant  by  deed  being  applicable  only  to  incorporeal 
hereditaments;  but  the  Act  provided  that  thenceforward  all  corporeal 
tenements  and  hereditaments  should,  as  regards  the  conveyance  of  the 
immediate  freehold,  be  deemed  to  lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery  (see 
Eeal  Property  ;  Hereditaments).  After  1845  the  conveyance  by  lease 
and  release,  or  by  release  alone,  practically  ceased  to  be  used,  though 
the  Act  of  1841  was  not  repealed  till  1874.  In  a  lease  and  release  the 
release  operated  at  common  law,  and  therefore  no  estate  infuturo  could 
be  created  by  this  means,  though  the  release  was  good  as  a  covenant  to 
stand  seised  (for  which  a  relationship  of  blood  or  marriage  was  necessary) 
(see  Boe  v.  Tranmarr,  1757,  Willes,  682).  But  uses  could  be  declared 
on  the  release,  and  took  effect  under  the  Statute  of  Uses.  Specimens  of 
a  lease  and  release  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A  to  Williams  on  Beal 
Froperty. 

[Avthorities, — Challis  on  Real  Property,  2nd  ed ;  Williams,  20th  ed. ; 
Groodeve,  Modem  Law  of  Reed  Property,  4th  ed.] 
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Lease;  Leasehold. — It  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  leases  were  agricultural  leases  of  very  short  duration  that 
the  English  law  has  always  looked  upon  leaseholds  as  personal  property, 
and  upon  the  leaseholder  as  having  no  more  than  a  chattel  interest  in 
the  land,  descendible  to  his  executor  and  not  to  his  heir.  The  ejected 
leaseholder's  remedy  for  dispossession  was  but  the  personal  remedy  of 
claiming  damages  against  his  landlord  on  the  covenant  or  wcuranty  for 
quiet  enjoyment ;  against  the  land  itself  he  had  not  any  of  the  rights 
that  are  incident  to  a  freeholder.  When  in  later  times  landlords  granted 
longer  leases  and  leaseholds  consequently  became  of  greater  importance, 
though  rights  to  regain  possession  of  the  land  were  given  to  the  tenant, 
the  nature  of  his  property  therein  remained  none  the  less  unchanged, 
and  however  long  the  term  for  which  the  premises  may  be  held,  the 
property  therein  is  still  personal  property,  and  devolves  on  the  owner's 
death  accordii^  to  rules  of  descent  (i.e.  the  Statute  of  Distributions) 
absolutely  distinct  from  those  that  govern  the  devolution  of  real 
estate. 

The  interest  of  the  leaseholder  in  his  lands  was  but  a  chattel  in- 
terest ;  these  chattel  interests  in  land,  seeing  that  they  "  savoured  of  the 
realty,"  were  called  '*  chattels  reed,''  in  contradistinction  to  moveable 
goods,  which  were  known  as  ^'personal  chattels  "  (see  hereon  Chattels  ; 
Personal  Property). 

Although,  however,  the  law  looks  upon  leaseholds  as  personal 
property,  it  is  now  well  settled  that  it  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  immoveables,  a  distinction  of  very  great  importance 
in  determining  as  regards  the  conflict  of  laws  of  different  countries 
whether  on  the  death  of  the  owner  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
lex  lod  rei  sitce  (the  law  of  the  country  wherein  they  are  situate)  or  the 
lex  domicilii  (the  law  of  the  country  of  the  owner's  domicile).  It  was 
at  first  contended  that  the  rule  mobilia  sequuntur  personam  applied  to 
leaseholds;  such  a  contention  involving  the  interpretation  of  mobilia 
and  personal  property  as  one  and  the  same  class.  In  Forbes  v.  Stevens, 
1870,  L.  E.  10  Eq.  178  ;  Freke  v.  Lord  Carberry,  1873,  L.  R  16  Eq.  461  \ 
and  In  the  goods  of  Gentili,  1875,  I.  R,  9  Eq.  541,  this  distinction  was 
clearly  laid  down,  and  the  principle  enunciated  that  the  lex  lod  deter- 
mined the  devolution  of  all  immoveables  alike,  as  well  of  leaseholds  as 
of  real  estate.  [Where  a  domiciled  foreigner  duly  executed  a  will  in 
manner  required  by  the  law  of  his  domicile,  but  not  according  to  the 
Wills  Act,  purporting  to  dispose  of  leaseholds,  the  beneficial  interest 
therein  was  held  not  to  pass  (Pepin  v.  Bruy^re,  [1902]  1  Ch.  24).  But 
under  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114,  s.  1,  every  will  made 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  British  subject  (wherever  domiciled) 
and  validly  executed  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made 
is  well  executed  as  regards  personal  estate,  and  personal  estate  here 
includes  leaseholds  (Be  Gram,  Stubberfield  v.  Grasd,  [1905]  1  Ch.  584).] 
In  Duncan  v.  Lawson,  1889,  41  Ch.  D.  394,  the  question  for  decision 
being  whether  the  next-of-kin  of  a  testator  according  to  English  or 
according  to  Scotch  law  were  entitled  to  the  undisposed  of  leaseholds 
in  England  belonging  to  a  domiciled  Scotchman,  it  was  argued  that 
leaseholds  undisposed  of  went  to  the  executor,  and  that  he  must  deal  with 
the  beneficial  interest  in  them  as  with  other  personal  estate,  treating 
them  as  personal  property  by  the  lex  lod,  and  dealing  therefore  with 
both  in  the  same  way.  But  it  was  held  that  the  case  was  not  different 
from  an  absolute  intestacy,  that  the  lex  lod  governed  the  devolution 
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of  mobilia,  and  the  leaseholds  devolved  upon  the  persons  entitled  under 
the  English  Statute  of  Distributions. 

Leaseholds  may  be  disposed  of  by  will;  as  to  assignment  thereof 
ifUer  vivas  the  Statute  of  Frauds  provided  that  such  assignment  (except 
in  the  case  of  leases  for  not  more  than  three  years,  and  at  a  rent  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  full  value  of  the  land)  should  be  in  writing, 
and  the  Real  Property  Act,  1845,  required  a  deed  in  every  case  where 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  required  writing  (29  Car.  ii.  c.  3,  s.  3 ;  8  &  9  Vict. 
c.  106,  8.  3). 

To  the  conception  of  leaseholds  as  personal  property  is  due  also  the 
principle  that  if  a  man,  possessed  both  of  freeholds  and  leaseholds, 
devised  "  all  his  lands  and  tenements,"  the  freeholds  alone  passed ;  the 
principle  was,  however,  not  applied  in  the  case  of  his  having  no  free- 
holds at  all,  and  his  leaseholds  were  allowed  to  pass  under  such  a  general 
devise  for  the  reason  that  his  will  would  otherwise  wholly  fail  to  have 
effect.  This  manifest  violation  of  the  testator's  intention  was  abolished 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Wills  Act,  which  provided  that  a  devise  of  the 
land  of  the  testator  or  a  devise  of  the  land  of  the  testator  in  any 
place  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  person  mentioned  in  his  will  or 
otherwise,  described  in  a  general  manner,  and  any  other  general  devise 
tohieh  ivaiUd  describe  a  leasehold  estate  if  the  testator  had  no  free- 
hold estate  which  could  be  described  by  it,  should  be  construed  to 
include  the  leasehold  estates  of  the  testator  (or  any  of  them  to  which 
the  description  extends)  as  well  as  freehold  estates,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  appear  by  the  will  (Wills  Act,  1837,  7  Will.  iv.  and  1  Vict. 
c.  26,  s.  26).  [As  to  contrary  intention,  see  Prescott  v.  Barker,  1874, 
9  Ch,  174 ;  BvMer  v.  Bidler,  1884,  28  Ch.  D.  66.  Where  there  is  an 
express  bequest  in  the  will  of  "  all  my  leasehold  estate  "  it  constitutes 
a  contrary  intention  {Re  Chiyton  and  BoseTtherg,  [1901]  2  Ch.  591).] 

But  by  "real  estate,"  "freeholds,"  and  like  words,  not  being  such  "as 
would  describe  a  leasehold  estate,"  leaseholds  do  not  pass  unless  there 
are  no  freeholds  at  all,  or  within  the  description,  or  in  default  of  some 
other  clear  evidence  of  intention. 

The  incidents  of  leaseholds  are  dealt  with  under  Yeaks,  Estate 
FOR ;  the  law  as  to  contracts  for  sale  and  purchase  thereof,  under  Vendor 
AND  Purchaser;  the  rights  of  lessor  and  lessee,  under  Landlord  and 
Tenant;  and  further  details  on  the  general  law  affecting  the  subject 
wiU  be  found  under  Chattels;  Estates.  As  to  building  leases,  see 
next  art. ;  Settled  Land. 

[A  leasehold  is  conveyed  by  deed,  more  technically  and  usually  called 
an  assignment,  though  not  incorrectly  a  conveyance.  When  a  lessee 
transfers  to  another  the  wiiole  of  the  term,  by  whatever  words  it  may 
be  effected,  the  deed  operates  as  an  assignment  of  the  term.  Thereafter 
the  transferor  cannot  exercise  any  of  the  rights  of  a  lessor,  such  as 
distress  or  re-entry,  but  of  course  the  original  lessor  not  being  a  party 
to  the  assignment  remains  unaffected,  and  can  exercise  against  the  trans- 
feree all  the  rights  reserved  to  him  by  the  lease.  If  a  reversion  of  a 
single  day  be  left  in  the  transferor  or  lessee,  the  deed  operates  as  an 
underlease. 

An  assignment  of  a  leasehold  is  framed  much  the  same  as  a  convey- 
ance (see  Vol.  III.,  p.  567).  Where  recitals  are  necessary,  the  first  is 
a  recital  of  the  original  lease.  No  limitations  to  uses  are  necessary  or 
proper.  A  simple  assignment  to  the  assignee  is  sufficient  to  vest  the 
term  in  him.  The  covenants  for  title  implied  under  the  Conveyancing 
Act,  1881,  are  treated  of  in  the  article  Title,  Covenants  for. 
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There  are  other  oorenantB  besides  ooTenants  for  title  which  are 
nsnally  inserted  in  assigmaenta  Leaseholds  being  subject  to  the 
covenants  and  conditions  contained  in  the  original  lease  an  assignor 
rer|uire8  ttiat  the  assignee  shall  covenant  to  perform  these  covenants 
and  conditions  and  indemnifv  him  (see  Precedents,  infra),  though  even 
without  such  a  covenant  there  is,  generally  speaking,  an  implied  covenant 
to  indemnify  (McniU  v.  Garrdt,  1871,  L  K.  7  Ex.  101). 

If  a  leasehold  piece  of  land  is  split  up  and  sold  in  portions  or  lots, 
the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the  sale  is  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
lessor  to  surrendering  the  old  lease  and  granting  fresh  leases  to  the 
several  purchasers.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  whole  burden  is 
frequently  thrown  on  to  the  purchaser  of  one  lot  who  grants  under- 
leases of  the  others  with  covenants  and  conditions  apportioning  the 
original  rent  payable  and  securing  himsell] 


PRECEDENTS. 

I.  ASSIGNMENT  of  Leasehold  House,  ^.,  to  a  Pwduuer. 

THIS  INDENTURE,  made  the  day  of  19     , 

Between  [vendor],  of,  &c.,  of  the  one  part^  and  [jmrduuer\  of,  &c.,  of 
the  other  part :  Whereas  by  an  indenture  of  lease  dated  the 
day  of    '  Id    f  and  made  between  [jMxrties],  All  that  messuage 

or  dwelling-house,  with  the  ooach-house,  stables,  offices,  oat-buildings, 
yard,  and  garden  thereunto  belooging,  situate  and  being  No. 
in  Street,  and  on  the  east  side  thereof,  in  the  parish  of 

in  the  county  of  ,  and  containing  by  admeasurement  the  dimen. 

sioos  following,  that  is  to  say,  in  .width  on  the  west  side  thereof  fronting 
on  Street  aforesaid,  feet,  and  in  rear  thereof   * 

feet,  and  in  depth  on  the  north  side  thereof  feet,  and  on  the  south 

side  thereof  feet^  with  the  appurtenances,  were  demised  unto  the 

said  [lessee],  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  the  term  of 
years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  ,  and  subject  to  the  covenants 

on  the  lessee's  part  and  conditions  therein  contained :  ^  And  whereas 
under  or  by  virtue  of  certain  mesne  assignments  and  acts  in  the  law, 
and  ultimately  by  an  indenture  of  assignment  dated,  ^6.,  and  made 
between  [parties],  the  premises  comprised  in  the  hereinbefore  recited 
indenture  of  lease  have  become,  and  are  now  vested  in,  the  said  [vendor] 
for  the  unexpired  residue  of  the  said  term :  And  whereas  the  said 
[vendor]  has  agreed  to  sell  to  the  said  [purchaser]  the  said  premises  for 
the  sum  of  £  .«    NOW  THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH 

^  If  the  lessor's  consent  is  required,  it  may  be  given  by  making  him  a 
party  to  the  assignment  (as  in  the  next  precedent),  or  it  may  be  j^ven  by 
A  separate  instrument,  which  is  the  more  usual  practice,  llie  clause  in  the 
lease  requiring  the  lessor's  consent  to  assignment  should  be  recited  as 
follows : — 

"  And  in  the  indenture  now  in  recital  was  contained  a  covenant  against 
assignment  of  the  premises  therein  comprised,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the 
licence  in  writing  of  the  said  ^lessor],  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns." 

*  If  the  licence  to  assign  is  given  by  a  separate  instrument,  recite  here  : 

"And  whereas  the  said  [lessor]  has  given  his  licence  in  wiiting  to  the 
assignment  hereby  intended  to  be  made  by  an  instrument  dated,  &c." 
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that^  in  parsuance  of  the  said  agreement,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sam  of  £  now  paid  to  the  said  [vendor]  by  the  said  [pirchaser\ 

whereof  the  said  [tii^n^]  hereby  acknowledges  the  receipt,^  the  said 
\wndor\  hereby  as  beneficial  owner  conveys  unto  the  said  [ywrchaser^y 
All  and  singular  the  premises  comprised  in  or  expressed  to  be  demised 
by  the  said  hereinbefore  recited  indenture  of  lease,  To  hold  all  the 
premises  unto  the  said  [pwrcha8er\  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  henceforth  for  all  the  residue  now  unexpired  of  the  said  term  of 
years.  Subject  nevertheless  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  reserved 
by  and  the  performance  and  observance  of  the  covenants  on  the  lessee's 
part,  and  conditions  contained  in  the  hereinbefore  recited  indenture  of 
lease:  And  the  said  \jurcha8er\  for  himself  and  his  assigns,^  hereby 
covenants  with  the  said  \yendor]  that  he,  the  said  [jpwrcha8er\  his 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  will  from  time  to  time  pay  the 
rent  reserved  by  and  perform  and  observe  the  covenants  on  the  lessee's 
part  and  conditions  contained  in  the  hereinbefore  recited  indenture  of 
lease,  and  will  at  all  times  hereafter  keep  indemnified  the  said  \le88or\ 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  from  all  actions,  pro- 
ceedings, costs,  damages,  expenses,  claims,  and  demands  for  or  in  respect 
of  non-payment  of  the  said  rent,  or  breach,  non-performance,  or  non- 
observance  of  the  said  covenants  and  conditions  or  any  of  them. 
In  witness,  &c. 

IL  ASSIGNMENT  of  Leaseholds,  hy  Deed  endorsed  on  the  Lease,  where 
the  Lesser  concurs  to  give  Consent  to  the  Assignment — Variations  in 
Notes  where  the  Assignment  is  by  Deed  Annexed  or  Supplemental  to 
the  Lease. 

THIS  INDENTUKE,  made  the  day  of  19    , 

Between  the  within-named  [vendor],  of  the  first  part ;  the  within-named 
[2e«9or],  of  the  second  part ;  and  [purchaser],  of,  &c.,  of  the  third  part :  ^ 
[Whereas  the  said  [vendor]  has  agreed  to  sell  to  the  said  [purchaser] 
the  premises  comprised  in  the  within-written  indenture  for  the  sum  of 
£  :  And  whereas  the  said  [Z«ss^]  has  consented  to  join  in  these 

presents  for  the  purpose  and  in  manner  hereinafter  appearing :  NOW 
THIS  INDENTURE]  WITNESSETH,  that  [in  pursuance  of  the  said 

*  If  there  is  no  money  payment  for  the  assignment,  say — 

^  In  consideration  of  the  covenants  by  the  said  [purchaser]  hereinafter 
contained." 

'  These  words  are  introduced  that  the  covenant  may  run  with  the  land. 

'  Sometimes,  instead  of  indorsing  the  assignment  of  the  lease,  it  is  fomid 
more  convenient  to  engross  it  on  separate  parchment,  and  to  treat  it  as  an 
annex  or  as  supplemental  to  the  lease,  as  to  which  see  sec.  53  of  the  Con- 
veyancing and  LAvr  of  Property  Act,  1881,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41. 

If  the  assignment  is  to  oe  annexed,  the  parties  will  be  referred  to  as  "  the 
above-named  [vendor^  &c. 

If  the  assignment  is  to  be  supplemental,  the  parties  will  be  described  as  in 
an  ordinary  deed. 

In  either  case  it  will  be  proper  to  add,  after  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the 
assignment,  the  following  words,  as  the  case  may  be  : — 

"  And  to  be  read  as  an  annex  to  [or,  And  supplemental  to],  an  indenture  of 
lease  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal  indenture),  dated,  &c." 

Or,  if  the  deed  is  intended  to  be  actually  annexed  to  the  lease,  the  reference 
thereto  may  be  to  "  the  above-writted  indenture." 

YOL.  vin.   '  7 
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agreemeota,  and]  in  conrideration,  Ac^  of  irbich,  <fie.,  the  said  [vendor^ 
with  the  licenoe  and  eonaent  of  the  said  [lestor]  hereby  testified,  hereby 
assigns,  and  as  beneficial  owner  conveys  anto  the  said  [pwrchater],  All 
and  singalar  the  premises  comprised  in,  or  expressed  to  be  demised  by 
the  within-written  indenture  of  lease,  with  the  appurtenances,  To  hold 
all  the  premises  onto  the  said  [purchaser],  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns  for  all  the  residue  now  unexpired  of  the  within-mentioned 
term  of  years  [mbjed  to  raUt  and  eovemamit^  Ac. — CcvetiaiU  by 

purchaser  to  pay  rent  €md  perform  awemants^  <fie.,  as  in  last  Precedent^  mutatis 
mutandis]. 

In  wrTNKBS,  &c 


IIL  ASSIGNMENT  of  Lease  of  a  Messuage  and  eeriam  scheduled  Fixiwres, 
ACf  Subject  to  Underlease  of  part  of  the  Premises^  in  cansideraium  of 
the  Assignee  taking  upon  Himself  the  Bent  and  Covenants  (by 
EndorsemenC), 

THIS  INDENTURE,  made  the  day  of  19     , 

Between  the  within-named  \assignor\  of  the  one  part,  and  \assignee\  of, 
^c,  of  the  other  part,  WITNESSETH,  that  in  consideration  of  the 
covenants  on  the  part  of  the  said  \assignu\  hereinafter  contained,  the 
said  \assignar'\  hereby  as  beneficial  owner  conveys  unto  the  said  \asdgnee'\ 
All  and  singular  the  messuage  or  tenement  and  premises  demised  by 
the  within-written  indenture  of  lease,  with  their  appurtenances,  and  also 
all  those  the  household  goods,  tenant's  fixtures,  chattels,  and  effects 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereunder  written.  To  hold  the 
said  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  UNTO  the  said 
[assignee]^  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  from  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof  during  all  the  remainder  now  unexpired  of  the  term 
of  twenty  years  and  one  quarter  of  another  year,  wanting  fourteen  days, 
granted  by  the  within-written  indenture  of  lease ;  subject  nevertheless 
to  the  payment  of  the  rent  and  performance  of  the  covenants  respectively 
by  and  in  the  same  indenture  of  lease  reserved  and  contained  on  the 
lessee's  part  henceforth  to  be  paid  and  performed  ;  and  subject  also  to 
a  certain  underlease  of  the  shop  and  room  to  the  rear  of  the  same  and 
basement,  being  part  of  the  said  messuage  or  tenement  and  premises, 
granted  by  the  said  [assignor]  to  [vnderlessee],  of,  &c.,  by  an  indenture, 
dated  the  day  of  now  last  past,  for  the  term  of  seven 

years  from  the  day  of  then  instant,  at  the  yearly  rent 

of  £  .    And  to  hold  the  said  goods,  tenant's  fixtures,  chattels, 

and  effects,  unto  the  said  [assignee],  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns  absolutely,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  right  and  interest  of  the 
said  [underlessee]  in  such  of  the  said  goods,  tenant's  fixtures,  chattels,  and 
effects  as  are  mentioned  in  a  schedule  written  under  the  said  indenture 
of  lease  of  the  day  of  last,  And  the  said  [assignee] 

hereby  covenants  with  the  said  [assignor]  [covenant  to  pay  rent  and  perform 
covenants  of  lease  ut  ante,  Precedent  /.]. 

In  witness,  &c. 
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Ths  Schedule  above  referred  to. 

In  the  Frowt  Kitchen — a  leaden  cistern,  ball-cock,  with  leaden  sink 
and  leaden  pipe,  dresser  with  three  drawers  and  shelves,  pantry,  dresser 
and  shelves,  and  about  forty  feet  of  leaden  pipe.  In  the  Back  Kitchen — 
a  leaden  cistern,  with  stone  sink,  and  water-pipe,  copper,  and  ironing- 
board,  &c. 


IV.  ASSIGNMENT  of  Leaseholds  hy  Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee  to  a 
Purchaser  where  the  Mortgage  was  hy  Demise. 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  the  day  of  19    , 

Between  [mortgagor],  of,  &c.,  of  the  first  part,  [mortgagee],  of,  &c.,  of  the 
second  part,  and  [purchaser],  of,  &c.,  of  the  third  part :  Whereas  (recite 
lease  as  in  Precedent  7.,  supra).  And  whereas  (recUe  mortgage).  And 
whereas  the  said  [mortgagor]  has  agreed  to  sell  to  the  said  [purchaser] 
for  the  sum  of  £  the  premises  comprised  in  the  hereinbefore  men- 

tioned indenture  of  lease  for  all  the  residue  now  to  come  of  the  term 
thereby  granted  as  aforesaid  subject  to  the  rent  thereby  reserved  and 
the  conditions  therein  contained :  And  whereas  the  said  sum  of  £ 
remains  owing  to  the  said  [mortgagee]  on  security  of  the  said  indenture  of 
mortgage,  but  all  interest  thereon  has  been  paid  up  to  the  date  of  these 
presents :  And  whereas  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  said  sum  of  £ 
[rnortgage  debt]  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  [mortgagee]  out  of  the  said 
purchase  money  and  that  he  shall  join  in  these  presents  in  manner 
hereinafter  appearing:  NOW  THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  said  recited  agreement  and  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  £  ,  now  paid  by  the  said  C.  at  the  request  of  the  said 

A.  in  manner  following,  namely,  the  sum  of  £  ,  part  thereof  to 

the  said  fi.  (the  receipt  whereof  the  said  B.  doth  hereby  acknowledge) 
and  the  sum  of  £  ,  residue  thereof  to  the  said  A.  (the  receipt  and 

payment  in  manner  aforesaid  of  which  respective  sums,  making  together 
the  said  purchase-money  of  £  ,  the  said  A.  doth  hereby  acknow- 

ledge), the  said  B.,  as  mOVtgKgeef  by  the  direction  of  the  said  A,  [to 
the  intent  that  the  said  term  created  by  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage 
of,  &c.,  may  merge  in  the  said  term  created  by  the  said  indenture  of 
lease  ^  doth  hereby  surrender  and  relieve],  and  the  said  A.,  as  bene- 
ficial OWnePy  doth  hereby  convey  and  confirm  unto  the  said  C,  all  and 
singular  the  [pieces  or  parcels  of  land,  messuages  or  tenements]  heredita- 
ments and  premises  comprised  in  or  demised  by  the  said  recited  indenture 
of  lease.  To  hold  the  same  unto  the  said  C,  henceforth  for  all  the  residue 
now  unexpired  of  the  said  term  of  years,  granted  by  the  said 

indenture  of  lease,  subject  henceforth  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  and 
performance  and  observance  of  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lessee 
and  conditions  by  and  in  the  same  indenture  reserved  and  contained, 
but  discharged  from  all  principal  moneys  and  interest  secured  by  and 

^  If  the  mortgage  of  the  lease  was  by  assignment,  omit  the  words  in  the 
bracket  and  say,  *^  the  said  B.,  as  xuort^gee,  by  the  direction  of  the  said  A., 
doth  hereby  assign  and  relieve. 


"  rhifT*  U^.  wnr^ybf^  ir  17  u^i«/f  in^atf '  uui  :3Ji  «ut  '  'nm*^fuiK^7^  as  a  aepante 

-tJi.'  >iT  '^A^  ^.nr^(tii«W9(  if  ::;vt  «k^  vm  js?  ^:dift  r%xtc  rcKrred  by  mod 
V»rfiiV*tt  *art  v.fler«-^  t.ie  ^v^mann*  vi  ^oit  psrt  'X  toe  lesee,  and 
tr^r:  *.rvtii  «r,itr«;rut<  .ti  '^^jf:  «uil  ^^Cjvax^vrt  vL  .ifiag.  and  will  at  all 
•,*  tuyi  A«i>  vi^  lOMt  '  Twir^yfcw^  i\fi  ^  lutr'.fuvrr^  ami  aie  aud  [mmigagu], 
vu^r  "ftstywr^  >>*  i^«n.  ^x^wnn*vn.  axut  ninunaicnCjn  ^dbetoall j  iodemni- 
l^ft  4^  u*r  ««',  i«ir^r.iij»  asut  ^i«wrl:a^  vMiJL  "^amagft,  ezpeoaea,  daima, 
iftv:  -u^masiuu  '9"iagm',/trf*r  \j  *«sMrji  v  -jn.  yurjimr*  'X  zhe  Doo-pajment  of 
Uut  tifca':  r^n-^  '<  «A7  jur^  'Ajkt^JL  ve  '^uu^  inaetL  Boa-ferfomiaDeey  or 
ikvak<«VMr74Aiti(  'yf  tniit:  vkt:  9VT<fia-ifU  ufl  •fiiuii^iivcay  or  aaj  of  them. 


V.  Ay.J^ih'UhST  4/  P>tJKT   f/  iL?  PxaD*is  -o^w^iaf  m  a  Lease. 

/^r^/jf^jrti^^jt  4'  />*^  -ifcc  ;  C'Ubt  rtven  if  Lutr^sot,*    Admmdedgment 
^  {U,}\X  t^  tr'A^kCi^M  «bi  JSmUTU43M.j  j>yr  S«/f  Cyuloiy  of  Leaae. 

THLS  IM^KNTUhE.  attde  tbe  dajcrf  19     , 

fcrnrenr  't^fwU/r'^  *A.  kft^  of  tc«  coe  fiar;,  aad  {jmrdktuer],  of,  Ac, 
of  ti:^  fAMT  put:  Whoucjls  'r^in/^  ^ouf  ^  m  w^ssmage  amd  ttaJbie, 
A%Sj  mrcMEAA  the  a^^d  ^/wr^^.^sAf'^]  kaa  eootraetad  with  the  said 
^z^md/y^  for  the  (nrebaae  of  the  aa^  stabte,  for  the  residiie  of  the 
m^  Urm,  at  the  priee  «f  X  ;  aad  apoo  the  treatj  for  the  said 

f/irehase  it  was  Mgntd  that  the  aaid  '^jmrciaier\  his  exeeotors,  adminia- 
trators,  and  aMsgns  fb/yjld  paj  the  jearlj  rent  of  X  ,  in  respect 

of  the  sai^J  stal^e,  aa  his  pn>pcfftioo  of  the  aaid  jearlj  reot  of  £  , 

aiyJ  that  the  re«kJae  of  the  said  yemr^j  reot  of  £  ahoald  be  paid 

bjr  the  aairj  [vafd(Sfr\  his  exeeators,  admiDistrators,  and  assigns,  in  respect 
rA  the  aaid  messoage  and  premises  not  hereb j  aasigned,  and  that  the  said 
parties  respectirely  should  enter  into  the  seTeral  ooTenants  and  agree- 
wmU  hereinafter  eontained  NOW  THIS  INDENTURE  WITNES- 
HKTH  that^  in  parsoance  of  the  said  agreement,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  £  now  paid  by  the  said  [pMrduuer]  to  the  said  [iviuicTr] 

tA  which  sum  of  £  the  said  [vemhr]  acknowledges  the  receipt,  the  said 
[vend//r]  hereby  as  beneficial  owner  conveys  unto  the  said  [purchaser].  All 
THAT  the  Mid  stable  hereinbefore  described  and  comprised  in  and  demised 
by  the  hereinbefore  recited  indenture  of  lease,  with  the  appurtenances, 

I  TliiM  <y/venant  is  merely  a  covenant  for  indemnity  ;  see  Harris  v.  BootSj 
4^.. J  IML,  19^>4,  W,  N.  141.  It  is  useless  for  the  purchaser  to  covenant  for  lu3 
Hf^'ti^tn,  HH  at  law  the  burden  of  a  covenant  not  involving  a  eraut  cannot,  except 
HH  \ffXwHiiU  landlord  and  tenant,  run  with  the  land.  On  the  lessor  recovering 
tiHUisiUfn  fu^airiHt  the  le^isee  for  breach  of  covenant  occurring  while  an  assign, 
wlMdmT  tlie  original  assign  or  an  assign  of  his,  is  in  possession,  the  lessee  is 
ttuitiM  U)  U;  indemnified  by  the  assign  independently  of  the  covenant :  Movie 
V.  Oarrtit,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  132  ;  7  Ex.  101,  but  not  by  an  underlessee  :  Bonner  v. 
Tttttoihmri^  d:c,^  Building  Society,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  161.  As  to  the  construction  of 
tliiM  wvifiuuit,  see  Oooeh  v.  Clutterbuck,  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  148. 

'In  the  present  case  the  assignor  ought  to  have  a  counterpart. 
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which  same  premises  are  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  said  [purchaser];^ 
Together  with  all  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  said  indenture  of 
lease,  and  of  the  lessor's  covenants  therein  contained,  so  far  as  the  same 
relate  to  or  concern  the  said  stable  and  premises  hereby  conveyed :  ^ 
To  HOLD  all  the  premises  hereby  assigned  unto  the  said  [purdhaser]^ 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  henceforth,  during  all  the 
remainder  now  unexpired  of  the  said  term  of  years,  subject, 

nevertheless,  to  the  payment  of  the  said  yearly  rent  of  £ 
quarterly  to  the  said  [lessor],  his  heirs  or  assigns,  on  or  at  the  days 
and  times  and  in  the  manner  on,  at,  and  in  which  the  whole  rent 
reserved  by  the  said  indenture  of  lease  is  made  payable;  and  also 
subject  to  the  covenants  and  conditions  contained  in  the  said  indenture 
of  lease,  and  which,  so  far  only  as  relate  to  the  said  stable  and  premises 
hereby  assigned,  with  their  appurtenances,  are  henceforth^  to  be 
observed  and  performed ;  [and  subject  also  to  a  certain  indenture  of 
underlease,  dated,  &c.,  and  made,  &c.,  whereby  a  part  of  the  premises 
were  demised  by  the  said  [vendor]  to  [underlessee]  for  the  term  of 
years,  from  the  day  of  19    ,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 

£  ;^]  And  the  said  [vendor],  for  himself  and  his  assigns,  hereby 

covenants  with  the  said  [purchaser]  that  he,  the  said  [vendor],  his  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  will  or  shall  henceforth,  and  at  all  times 
hereafter  ^  pay  the  said  yearly  rent  of  £  [vendor's  proportion 

of  rent],  so  agreed  to  be  paid  by  him  and  them  in  respect  of  the  said 
dwelling-house  and  premises  not  hereby  assigned,  and  perform  and 
observe  the  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements  in  the  said  inden- 
ture of  lease  contained  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to  be  performed  and 
observed,  so  far  only  as  the  same  relate  to  the  same  dwelling-house  and 
premises;  And  also  keep  indemnified  the  said  [purchaser],  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  of  and  from  all  actions,  pro- 
ceedings, costs,  charges,  damages,  and  expenses  whatsoever,  by  reason 
of  the  non-payment  of  the  said  rent  of  X  ,  or  the  non-perform- 

ance or  non-observance  of  all  or  any  of  the  covenants,  conditions,  and 
agreements  contained  in  the  said  indenture  of  lease,  so  far  as  the 
same  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements  relate  to  or  concern  the 
said  dwelling-house  and  premises  not  hereby  assigned;  And  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  [purchaser],  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  from  time  to  time  to  enter  and  distrain  upon  the  said 
dwelling-house  and  premises  not  hereby  assigned,  and  thereby  to  reim- 
burse himself  and  themselves  any  costs,  damages,  and  expenses  which  he 
or  they  may  have  incurred  or  sustained  by  or  on  account  of  any  such 

^  If  an  underlease  has  been  granted  by  the  vendor,  it  should  be  noticed 

here,  thus — 

*'  In  the  occupation  of  [underlesaee]  under  the  underlease  of  the  same  premises 

hereinafter  mentioned." 

If  so  mentioned,  it  will  be  excepted  out  of  the  implied  covenant  against 
incumbrances. 

*  If  there  has  been  an  underlease,  add — 

"  And  the  benefit  of  the  underlease  hereinafter  mentioned." 

^  Or^^  from  the  day  of  last."    Or  "  from  the  day 

of  next." 

*  Or  "from  the  day  of  next."     Or  ** from  the  day 

of  last,  and  at  all  times  thereafter." 
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noD-payment^  noD-performaiice,  or  non-obBervance  as  aforesaid :  And  the 
said  [vendor]  hereby  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  said  [purchaser]  to 
production  of  the  said  indenture  of  lease,  and  delivery  of  copies  thereof, 
and  be  hereby  undertakes  for  the  safe  custody  thereof :  And  the  said 
'purehaser]^  for  himself  and  his  assigns,  hereby  covenants  with  the  said 
vender],  in  manner  following  (that  is  to  say),  That  he,  the  said  [pur- 
chaser], his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  will  henceforth  pay 
the  said  yearly  rent  ot  £  ,  so  agreed  to  be  paid  by  him  and 

them  in  respect  of  the  premises  hereby  assigned;  And  also  will  per- 
form and  observe  the  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements,  in  the 
said  indenture  of  lease  contained  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to  be  per- 
formed and  observed,  so  far  only  as  the  same  relate  to  the  premises 
hereby  assigned;  And  also,  that  the  said  [purchaser],  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  will  keep  indemnified  the  said  [vendor],  his 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  from  all  actions,  proceedings,  costs, 
charges,  damages,  and  expenses  whatsoever,  by  reason  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  said  rent  of  £  ,  or  of  the  non-performance  or  non- 
observance  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements 
so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  premises  hereby  assigned ;  And  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  [vender],  &e.  [to  enter  and  distrain  upon  "  i?ie 
premises  herAy  assigned,**  ut  supra]. 

In  WITNKBS,  &0. 


VL  ASSIGNMENT  of  Lkaskholds  sM  in  Lots  to  one  of  the  Pur- 
chasers^ to  the  intent  that  he  may  grant  Underleases  to  the  other 
Purchasers. 

TfflS  INDENTURE,  made  the  day  of  19     , 

Between  [tviu/or],  of,  &c.,  of  the  one  part,  and  [purchaser],  of,  &c.,  of 
the  other  part :  Whereas  [recite  lease  describing  the  parcels  from  the  lease, 
and  mesne  assignments,  if  any,  supra,  Precedent  No,  L] :  And  Whebbas 
the  said  [r^iufor]  has  recently  agreed  with  the  said  [purchaser]  and  the 
other  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  [first]  schedule  here- 
under written  for  the  sale  to  them  respectively  of  the  messuages,  lands, 
and  premises  comprised  in  the  hereinbefore  recited  indenture  of  lease  in 
the  lots,  subject  to  the  apportioned  rents,  and  at  the  prices  respectively 
mentioned  in  the  same  schedule :  And  whereas,  upon  the  treaty  for 
the  said  sales,  it  was  agreed  that  the  said  [purchaser]  should  take 
an  assignment  of  the  said  premises  comprised  in  the  said  indenture 
of  lease,  and  should  execute  to  the  other  purchasers  such  underleases 
as  are  hereinafter  mentioned:  NOW  THIS  INDENTURE  WIT- 
NESSETH, that  in  pursuance  of  the  said  agreement  in  this  behalf, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £  paid  to  the  said  [twiuior] 

by  the  said  [purchaser],  of  which  sum  of  £  the  said  [«0iufor]  hereby 

acknowledges  the  receipt^  the  said  [vendor]  hereby  assigns,  and  as 
beneficial  owner  conveys  unto  the  said  [purchaser],  his  executors  and 
administrators.  All  those  the  said  messuages  and  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  and  premises  comprised  in  and  demised  by  the  said  indenture 
of  lease,  and  particularly  mentioned  in  the  said  [first]  schedule  here- 
under written,  To  hold  all  the  premises  hereby  assigned  Unto  the 
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said   [purchaser],  his  execators,   administrators,  and  assigns,   for  the 
unexpired  residue  of  the  said  term  of  years,  at  the  rent  reserved 

by  and  subject  to  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  and  conditions 
contained  in  the  said  indenture  of  lease,  and  henceforth  to  be  paid,  per- 
formed, and  observed,  As  TO  the  premises  comprised  in  lot  1  according 
to  the  description  thereof  contained  in  the  said  [first]  schedule  hereunder 
written,  for  the  absolute  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  [purchaser],  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns;  And  as  to  all  the  residue  of 
the  premises  comprised  in  the  said  indenture  of  lease,  other  than  the 
aaid  premises  so  comprised  in  lot  1  as  aforesaid.  Upon  trust  at  any 
time  hereafter,  upon  the  request  of  the  said  [vendor],  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  to  make  and  execute  unto  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  respective  purchasers  mentioned  in  the  said  [first]  schedule  here- 
under written  underleases  of  such  parts  of  the  premises  comprised  in  the 
said  indenture  of  lease  as  are  comprised  in  the  several  lots  set  opposite 
to  their  respective  names  in  the  same  schedule  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion thereof  respectively  therein  contained,  to  commence  from  the 
day  of  next,  for  the  unexpired  residue  of  the  said  term  of 

years  except  the  last  day  thereof,  at  the  apportioned  yearly 
rents  respectively  mentioned  in  the  said  [first]  schedule  hereunder 
written,  and  to  commence  respectively  and  be  payable  as  from  the 
said  day  of  ,  such  underleases  to  contain  all  necessary 

covenants  for  payment  of  the  said  apportioned  rents  mentioned  in  the 
same  schedule  respectively,  and  for  the  performance  by  the  respective 
purchasers  of  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  and  conditions 
contained  in  the  said  indenture  of  lease  so  far  as  such  covenants  and 
conditions  relate  to  such  parts  of  the  premises  comprised  in  the  same 
lease  as  are  purchased  by  the  said  purchasers  respectively,  and  for 
indemnifying  the  said  [purchaser],  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  against  the  non-payment  of  the  said  apportioned  renta 
respectively,  and  the  breach,  non-performance,  or  non-observance  of  the 
covenants  and  conditions  of  the  said  indenture  of  lease  in  respect  of  the 
parts  of  the  said  premises  purchased  by  the  said  purchasers  respectively, 
and  also  a  power  of  entry  by  the  said  [jmrchaser],  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  on  non-payment  of  the  said  apportioned  rents 
respectively,  or  on  breach,  non-performance,  or  non-observance  of  the 
covenants  and  conditions  of  the  said  indenture  of  lease,  and  all  other 
necessary  and  proper  covenants,  powers,  and  provisions;  And  in  the 
meantime,  and  until  such  underleases  shall  be  made  and  executed 
as  aforesaid,  Upon  trust  for  the  said  [vendor],  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  payment,  performance, 
and  observance  by  the  said  [vendor],  his  executors  and  administrators 
of  the  apportioned  rents,  covenants,  and  conditions  hereinafter  men 
tioned,  and  covenanted  to  be  paid  performed  and  observed  by  hia 
and  them  respectively;  And  the  said  [purchaser],  for  himself  and  his 
assigns,  hereby  covenants  with  the  said  [vcTidor]  that  he,  &c.  [covenant 
to  pay  the  whole  rent  and  perform  the  covenants  of  the  lease] :  Provided 
ALWAYS,  and  the  said  [vendor],  for  himself  and  his  assigns,  hereby 
covenants  with  the  said  [purchaser],  that  until  all  such  underleases  as 
aforesaid  shall  have  been  made  and  executed,  he  the  said  [vendor]  will 
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on  demand  pay  to  the  said  [purchaser],  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  all  and  every  sums  or  sum  of  money  which  he  or  they  shall  pay 
under  the  covenant  lastly  hereinbefore  contained  in  respect  of  any 
apportioned  rents  with  relation  to  the  premises  hereby  assigned  (other 
than  the  premises  so  comprised  in  lot  1  as  aforesaid),  or  such  parts  or 
part  of  the  same  premises  whereof  no  underleases  or  underlease  shall  for 
the  time  being  have  been  made  and  executed  as  aforesaid ;  And  will 
keep  indemnified  the  said  [purchcuer],  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, against  all  actions,  proceedings,  costs,  charges,  damages,  and 
expenses,  for  or  in  respect  of  all  and  any  such  apportioned  rents  as  last 
aforesaid,  and  for  or  in  respect  of  any  breach,  non-performance,  or 
non-observance  of  any  of  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lessee,  and 
conditions  contained  in  the  said  indenture  of  lease  so  far  as  the  same 
respectively  relate  to  the  premises  hereby  assigned  (other  than  the 
premises  so  comprised  in  lot  1  as  aforesaid),  or  such  parts  or  part  of  the 
same  premises  whereof  no  underleases  or  underlease*  shall  for  the  time 
being  have  been  made  and  executed ;  And  the  said  [purchaser]  hereby 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  said  [vendor],  until  all  such  underleases  as 
aforesaid  shall  have  been  made  and  executed,  but  not  thereafter,  to 
production  of  the  said  indenture  of  lease,  [and  the  other  documents 
specified  in  the  second  schedule  hereunder  written,]  and  to  delivery 
of  copies  thereof,  and  he  hereby  undertakes  for  the  custody  in  the 
meanwhile  thereof. 
In  witness,  &c. 

The  [Fibst]  Schedule  above  referred  to. 
[The  Second  Schedule  above  referred  to.] 

VII.  UNDERLEASE  an  Sale  of  Leaseholds  to  the  Purchaser  of  One  of 
the  Lots  by  the  Purchaser  of  another  Lot  who  has  taken  an  Assignment 
of  the  Lease  to  accompany  the  last  preceding  Precedent^ 

THIS  INDENTURE,  made  the  day  of  19    , 

Between  [assignee  of  lease],  of,  &c.,  of  the  first  part ;  [vendor],  of,  &c., 
of  the  second  pare ;  and  [purchaser  taking  tmderlease],  of,  &c.,  of  the  third 
part :  Whereas  by  an  indenture  of  lease  dated,  &c.,  and  made,  &c.,  the 
messuage  and  hereditaments  hereinafter  described  and  hereby  demised 
were,  together  with  other  hereditaments,  demised  unto,  &c.  [continue 
recital  of  lease,  and  recite  mesne  assignments,  if  any,  supra,  Precedent  No.  L]  ; 
And  whereas  the  said  [vendor]  has  recently  agreed  with  the  said 
[purchaser]  for  the  sale  to  him  of  the  said  messuage  and  hereditaments 
hereinafter  described  at  the  apportioned  rent  of  £  ;   And 

WHEREAS  upon  the  treaty  for  the  said  sale  it  was  arranged  that  the 
said  [assignee]  should  take  such  an  assignment  from  the  said  [tvfu&Tr] 
of  the  whole  of  the  premises  comprised  in  the  said  indenture  of  lease 
as  is  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  should  make  and  execute  to  the  said 
[purchaser]  an  underlease  of  the  said  messuage  and  hereditaments  herein- 

^  Counterparts  of  the  several  underleases  should  be  delivered  to  the  assignee 
purchaser. 
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after  described  and  hereby  demised,  being  part  of  the  said  hereditaments 
comprised  in  the  said  indenture  of  lease  and  assignment  respectively,  at 
the  said  apportioned  rent  of  £  ,  and  subject  to  the  covenants, 

conditions,  and  provisions  hereinafter  contained ;  And  it  was  then  also 
agreed  that  the  said  [assignee]  should  be  entitled  to  retain  all  documents 
relating  to  the  common  title  of  the  said  hereditaments  demised  by  the 
said  indenture  of  lease,  and  should  give  to  the  said  [purchaser]  such 
acknowledgment  and  undertaking  in  relation  thereto  as  are  hereinafter 
contained  respectively :  And  whereas  in  pursuance  of  the  said  arrange- 
rnent^  by  an  indenture  dated,  &c.,  and  made,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  said 
hereditaments  comprised  in  the  said  indenture  of  lease  have  been 
assigned  by  the  said  vendor  unto  the  said  [assignee]  for  the  unexpired 
residue  of  the  said  term  of  years  thereby  granted,  at  the  rent 

and  subject  to  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  and  conditions 
thereby  and  therein  reserved  and  contained,  but  upon  trust,  among 
other  things,  to  make  and  execute  to  the  said  [purchaser]  such  underlease 
as  aforesaid,  being  these  presents.  NOW  THIS  INDENTURE  WIT- 
NESSETH that,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  agreement  in  this  behalf,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £  now  paid  to  the  said  [vendor' 

by  the  said  [purchaser],  of  which  sum  of  £  the  said  [vendor 

hereby  acknowledges  the  receipt,  the  said  [assignee]^  by  the  direction  of 
the  said  [vendor]  (testified  by  his  executing  these  presents),  hereby 
demises,  and  the  said  [vendor]  hereby  confirms  unto  the  said  [purchaser], 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns.  All  that  messuage,  &c. 
[describe  parcels],  being  part  of  the  said  hereditaments  comprised  in 
the  said  indenture  of  lease.  To  hold  the  premises  hereby  demised 
Unto  the  said  [purchaser],  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
henceforth  for  all  the  unexpired  residue  of  the  said  term  of 
years  granted  by  the  said  indenture  of  lease,  except  the  last  day  thereof ; 
Yielding  and  paying  therefor  unto  the  said  [assignee],  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  yearly  during  the  said  term  hereby  granted, 
and  so  in  proportion  for  any  less  time  than  a  year,  the  rent  of  £ 
without  any  deduction  (except  for  property  tax)  by  equal  quarterly 
payments  on  the  day  of  ,  &c.,  in  every  year ;  the  first 

payment  thereof  to  be  made  on  the         day  of  ,  19     :  And  the 

said  [jmrchaser]  hereby  for  himself  and  his  assigns  covenants  with  the 
said  [assignee]  that  he  the  said  [jmrchaser],  his  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  will  henceforth  pay  the  said  rent  of  £  hereby  reserved 

at  the  times  and  in  manner  hereinbefore  appointed  for  payment  thereof, 
and  will  perform  and  observe  all  the  covenants  by  the  lessee  (except  the 
covenant  for  payment  of  rent)  and  conditions  contained  in  the  said 
indenture  of  lease,  so  far  as  the  same  respectively  relate  to  the  said 
premises  hereby  demised,  and  will  keep  indemnified  the  said  [assignee], 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  against  all  actions,  distresses, 
proceedings,  costs,  claims,  damages,  expenses,  claims  and  demands  for 
breach,  non-performance,  or  non-observance  of  the  said  covenants  or  any 
of  them :  Provided  always  that  if  the  said  rent  of  £  hereby 

reserved,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  remain  unpaid  for  21  days  after  the 
same  ought  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  whether  any  formal  or  legal  demand 
thereof  shall  have  been  made  or  not^  or  if  any  of  the  covenants  and 
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agreements  herein  contained  on  the  part  of  the  said  [purchaser],  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, '  shall  not  be  by  him  or  them 
performed  and  observed,  then  and  in  any  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  [assignee],  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  into 
and  upon  the  premises  hereby  demised,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole,  to  re-enter  and  the  same  to  have  again  and  enjoy  as  if  this 
had  never  been  made,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  right  of  action  or 
remedy  of  the  said  [assignee],  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  in 
respect  of  any  previous  breach  of  any  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  said 
[purchaser],  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  herein  contained. 
And  the  said  [assignee]  hereby  covenants  with  the  said  [purchaser]  that 
he  paying  the  said  rent  of  £  hereby  reserved  in  manner  afore- 

said, and  observing  and  performing  all  and  singular  the  covenants, 
conditions,  and  agreements  on  his  and  their  part  to  be  performed  and 
observed,  shall  and  may  peaceably  and  quietly  hold  and  enjoy  the 
premises  hereby  demised  during  the  said  term  hereby  granted,  without 
any  interruption  or  disturbance  of  or  by  the  said  [assignee],  his  executors, 
administrators  or  assigns,  or  any  persons  or  person  whomsoever  claiming 
under  or  in  trust  for  him  or  them;  And  the  said  [a^gr^ee]  hereby 
acknowledges  the  nght  of  the  said  [pwrchaser]  to  the  production  of  the 
several  deeds  and  documents  specified  in  the  schedule  hereunder  written 
and  hereby  undertakes  for  the  safe  custody  thereof. 
In  witness,  &c. 

The  Schedule  above  referred  to. 


Lease  for  Lives. — See  Ireland. 

Leases*  Ecclesiastical • — ^Ecclesiastical  persons  who  hold 
land  jure  ecclesice  are  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  a  tenant  for  life 
of  settled  land,  but  are  not  within  the  Settled  Land  Acts.  The  fee 
simple  in  such  a  case  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
life  tenant,  like  other  tenants  for  life,  is  limited  as  to  waste  (Boss  v. 
Adcock,  1868,  L.  E.  3  C.  P.  655 ;  Sowerby  v.  Fryer,  1869,  L.  E.  8  Eq.  417 ; 
Had.  Gomm.  v.  Wodehouse,  [1895]  1  Ch.  552). 

As  to  leases,  the  leasing  power  at  common  law  extended  only  to  the 
life  of  the  parson  who  was  lessor,  or  to  his  tenure  of  the  benefice,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  held  the  land  leased  (Price  v.  Williams,  1836, 
1  M.  &  W.  6,  13).  But  in  certain  cases  the  confirmation  of  patron  or 
bishop  would  validate  the  lease.  On  the  death  of  the  lessor  the  lease 
was  void  in  ccLse  the  lessor  had  only  a  qualified  fee  simple,  and  voidable 
where  he  had  the  whole  fee  simple  (see  Doe  v.  Bridges,  1831,  1  B.  &  Ad. 
847 ;  35  R  E.  483 ;  Doe  v.  Collinge,  1849,  7  C.  B.  939). 

The  power  has  been  modified  by  a  long  series  of  enactments.  These 
still  unrepealed  fall  into  two  distinct  categories : — 

1.  Beginning  in  1536  and  going  down  to  1836  (6  &  7  Will.  iv. 
cc.  24,  60). 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Leases  Acts,  beginning  in  1842  and  going  down 
to  1868. 

1.  The  older  law  is  complicated,  as  to  dealings  before  the  Fines  and 
Eecoveries  Act,  by  the  practice  of  using  leases  and  releases  as  a  means 
of  alienation,  which  tends  to  be  confused  with  the  grant  of  ordinary 
leases  at  a  full  rent  (Phillimore,  Bed.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  1281). 
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An  Act  of  1536  (28  Hen.  vin.  c.  11,  ss.  5,  6)  validated  for  six  years 
leases  avoided  by  resignation  of  the  ecclesiastical  lessor,  and  for  one 
year  leases  avoided  by  his  death.  These  provisions  were  repealed  in 
1863  (S.  L  R).  But  sec.  7,  which  is  still  in  force,  invalidates  leases 
of  parsonage  house  and  the  glebe  attewjhed,  which  may  be  resumed  by 
the  successor  in  the  cure. 

In  1540  (32  Hen.  viii.  c.  28)  ecclesiastical  persons,  other  than  parsons 
or  vicars  holding  lands  jure  ecdesim  were  enabled  to  make  leases  binding 
on  their  successors  {Doe  d,  Richardson  v.  Thomas^  1839,  9  Ad.  &  E.  556 ; 
50  R  R  589).  This  Act  is  in  the  nature  of  an  enabling  statute,  and 
continues  in  force  as  to  leases  by  persons  having  an  estate  jure  ecclesice 
(19  &  20  Vict  c.  120,  s.  35).  See  Settled  Land  Acts,  which  repeal  Act 
of  1886. 

By  subsequent  legislation,  fetters  were  put  on  the  alienation,  charging, 
or  leasing  of  church  lands. 

In  1558  (1  Eliz.  c.  19,  s.  4)  bishops  were  restrained  from  parting 
vrith  their  lands  otherwise  than  by  lease  for  not  over  twenty-one  years, 
or  three  lives  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  at  the  old  accustomed 
yearly  rent  or  more. 

An  Act  of  1571  (13  Eliz.  c.  20),  which  is  still  in  force,  forbids  charges 
on  a  benefice  vnth  cure  of  souls,  with  a  pension  or  profit  to  be  yielded 
and  taken  therefrom.  The  restraint  has  been  removed  as  to  rents  on 
leases  made  after  1817  (57  Geo.  iii.  c.  99 ;  Hawkins  v.  Gathercole,  1857, 
6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  1 ;  43  E.  R  1129).  This  Act  of  1571  has  passed 
through  stages  of  repeal  and  revival,  which  are  traced  in  Bobbins  on 
Mortgages,  p.  438. 

The  Act  of  1571  does  not  apply  to  rectories  impropriate,  or  tithes  in 
lay  hands,  or  ecclesiastical  emoluments  without  cure  (McBean  v.  Deane, 
1885,  30  Ch.  D.  520),  but  avoids  all  charges  on  benefices  in  ecclesiastical 
hands  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  It  extends  not  merely  to  mortgages 
on  the  profits,  but  also  to  mortgages  of  pew  rents  (Sx  parte  Arrowsmith, 
1878,  8  Ch.  D.  96)  and  to  leases  created  {Walthew  v.  Crafts,  1851, 
6  Ex.  Bep.  1),  and  to  any  direct  or  indirect  contrivance  in  the  nature  of  a 
lease  to  secure  a  charge  (see  Bobbins  on  Mortgages,  438-441 ;  and  Glebe). 

A  second  Act  of  1571  (13  Eliz.  c.  10),  besides  deeding  with  fraudulent 
conveyances  by  clergy  and  claims  for  dilapidations,  renders  absolutely 
void  aJl  leases  except  for  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives  at  the  accus- 
tomed rent,  by  the  master  and  fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  a  cathediral  or  collegiate  church,  the  master  or  warden  of  a  hospital, 
and  by  parsons,  vicars,  and  others  having  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
living,  of  any  houses,  lands,  tithes,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments 
belonging  to  them  jure  ecclesice  (Moore  v.  Clench,  1875,  1  Ch.  D.  447 ; 
MagcUUen  Hospital  v.  Knotts,  1879,  4  App.  Cas.  324).  This  statute  binds 
the  Crown  {Magdalen  College  Case,  1616,  11  Co.  Bep.  716). 

In  1572  (14  Eliz.  c.  11)  houses  in  cities  or  towns  corporate  were 
excepted  from  the  restrictions  of  the  last  mentioned  Act  of  1571  (s.  1), 
but  they  may  not  be  let  for  more  than  forty  years,  nor  except  on  repairing 
lease  at  the  accustomed  rent  (s.  7). 

In  1575  (18  Eliz.  c.  11)  it  was  made  illegal  to  grant  a  lease  when 
there  was  an  existing  lease  of  the  same  lands  having  three  years  to  run 
or  not  surrendered  within  three  years  of  the  making  of  the  new  lease. 
The  Acts  of  Elizabeth  are  to  be  read  together  as  forming  one  law  on 
their  subject-matter  {Vivian  v.  Blomierg,  1836,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  311; 
43  R  R  653,  Tindal,  C.J.). 
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By  the  Ecclesiastical  Leases  Act,  1765,  5  Geo.  iii.  c.  17,  the  leasing 
powers  were  extended  so  as  to  include  leases  of  tithes  and  other 
incorporeal  hereditaments  (including  advowsons),  and  a  remedy  given 
by  action  for  recovery  of  rents  reserved  and  in  arrear  on  leases  for  lives 
under  any  of  the  Acts  (s.  3).  Prior  to  that  Act  the  remedy  was  by 
distress  (1  Co.  iTist.  446).  By  the  Ecclesiastical  Leases  Act,  1800, 
39  &  40  Geo.  iii.  c.  41,  separate  demises  at  an  annual  rent  were 
permitted  of  lands,  etc.,  anciently  let  under  a  single  demise.  By  sec.  38 
of  the  Inclosure  Act,  1801,  41  Geo.  IIL  c.  109,  allotments  made  to 
incumbents  under  Inclosure  Acts  in  right  of  glebe  might  be  leased  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  to  commence  within  twelve 
months  after  the  execution  of  the  award,  at  the  best  and  most  improved 
rent  obtainable,  without  fine,  premium,  or  foregift,  and  payable  quarterly. 
The  lease  must  have  covenants  for  re-entry  on  non-payment  of  rent ; 
and  the  tenant  must  not  be  made  dispunishable  for  waste.  If  the  lease 
was  avoided  before  the  end  of  the  t«rm  a  new  lease  may  be  granted, 
under  sec.  4  of  the  Inclosure  Act,  1821,  1  &  2  Geo.  iv.  c.  23.  These 
enactments  were  repealed  by  the  Commons  Act,  1899,  62  &  63  Vict- 
c.  30,  but  the  repeal  does  not  affect  construction  or  effect  of  local  and 
personal  Acts  passed  before  August  9, 1899. 

Two  Acts  of  1836  (6  &  7  Will.  iv.  cc.  20,  64)  restrict  the  renewal 
of  ecclesiastical  leases.  Leases  for  lives  may  not  be  renewed  till  one  of 
the  lives  has  dropped,  and  then  only  for  the  life  of  the  survivor  and  such 
new  lives  as  make  up  the  number  of  lives  in  the  original  grant  A  forty 
years'  lease  may  not  be  renewed  till  fourteen  years  have  run,  a  thirty 
years'  till  ten,  and  a  twenty-one  years'  till  seven  have  expired ;  and  a 
lease  for  lives  may  not  be  given  on  renewal  of  a  lease  for  years. 

The  result  of  the  Pre- Victorian  Acts  is  thus  stated  by  Cruise,  Dig, 
"  Eeal  Property "  (ed.  1835),  vol.  iv.  p.  62 ;  and  Phillimore,  Ecd.  Law^ 
2nd  ed.,  1281. 

Leases  granted  by  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  sole  are  not  binding 
unless  confirmed  by  the  proper  persons ;  but  if  granted  by  a  corporation 
aggregate,  do  not  need  confirmation,  there  being  in  such  a  case  perpetual 
succession,  and  in  case  of  a  corporation  aggregate  the  majority  of  the 
members  can  bind  the  minority  (33  Hen.  viii.  c.  27). 

But  to  be  valid  against  successors — 

(1)  The  lease  must  be  by  indenture,  and  made  to  b^n  from  its 
making. 

(2)  Existing  leases  must  be  determined  or  surrendered  absolutely 
within  three  years  of  the  making  of  the  new  lease,  or  in  the  case  of 
bishops'  leases,  one  year,  unless  confirmed  by  dean  and  chapter,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  such  limit  (Wilson  v.  Carter,  1744,  2  Stra.  1201). 
Covenants  for  renewal  in  a  lease  made  it  void  (Crane  v.  Taylor,  1616, 
Hob.  269). 

(3)  Until  1765  the  lease  could  be  of  corporeal  hereditaments  only. 
The  hereditaments  leased  must  have  been  previously  let  or  have  had  a 
rent  reserved  on  it  (Doe  d.  Tennyson  v.  Yarhorough  (Lord),  1822,  1  Bing, 
24),  but  several  leases  may  be  granted  of  land  formerly  comprised  in  a 
single  demise  (39  &  40  G«o.  iii.  c.  41). 

(4)  The  lease  must  be  for  not  more  than  twenty-one  yeai-s  in  the 
case  of  land,  and  forty  years  in  the  case  of  houses  in  towns,  nor  more 
than  three  lives ;  but  a  lease  for  lives  cannot  be  granted  on  renewal  of 
a  lease  for  years. 

(5)  An  annual  rent  must  be  reserved,  the  accustomed  rent  or  more ; 
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but  a  fine  on  renewals  seems  to  have  been  permitted,  except  under  the 
Inclosure  Acts  of  1801  and  1821. 

(6)  The  lease  must  not  be  made  without  impeachment  of  waste,  and 
of  a  house  in  a  town  must  be  a  repairing  lease  {Dean,  etc,  of  Worcester  s 
Case^  1606,  6  Co.  Rep.  37). 

(7)  The  leases  of  parsons  and  vicars  also  require  confirmation  by  the 
ordinary  and  patron. 

2.  The  Modem  System.— The  Pluralities  Act,  1838, 1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106, 
contains  provisions  restricting  the  right  to  let  a  parsonage  house,  and 
enabliug  the  bishop  to  avoid  any  agreement  if  the  house  is  required  for 
the  parson's  residence. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Leases  Act,  1842,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  27,  empowers 
incumbents  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  with  the  consent  of  bishop  and 
patron,  to  grant  farming  leases  of  lands,  to  which  the  provisions  of  the 
prior  Acts  did  not  extend,  i.e.  lands  which  had  not  been  usually  let 
{Green  v.  Jenkins,  1860,  1  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  454 ;  45  E.  E.  435).  The 
parsonage  house  and  ten  acres  of  glebe  situate  most  conveniently  for 
occupation  must  not  be  leased  (s.  2).  The  lease  must  be  for  not  over 
fourteen  years,  to  take  effect  in  possession,  and  reserve  the  best  and  most 
improved  yearly  rent  payable  quarterly,  and  contain  a  series  of  covenants, 
as  subletting,  repairs,  insurance,  cultivation,  and  improvements.  The  term 
may  extend  to  twenty  years  where  the  lessee  covenants  to  effect  at  his 
own  expense  drainage  or  improvements  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
Before  the  lease  is  made  the  lands  must  be  surveyed  by  a  competent 
surveyor  appointed  by  bishop  and  patron.  A  surrender  of  a  lease 
granted  under  the  Act  cannot  be  effected  without  privity  of  bishop  and 
patron,  who  must  execute  the  lease,  and  whose  execution  is  conclusive 
as  to  its  validity  (s.  4). 

By  another  Act  of  the  same  year  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  108)  power  was 
given  to  ecclesiastical  corporations  aggregate  or  sole  to  grant  (with  or 
without  fines  or  premiums)  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  1)  building  leases  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years,  and  to  lease  running  water, 
water-leaves,  and  way-leaves,  and  to  grant  mining  leases.  The  parsonage 
house  must  not  be  leased.  The  provisions  and  conditions,  which  are 
lengthy  and  elaborate,  involve  payment  over  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  of  improved  annual  values  over  a  certain  amount 
(ss.  12,  13). 

The  Act  differs  from  those  before  it  in  allowing  leases  within  it  to  be 
granted  without  surrender  of  existing  leases  of  the  same  subjects,  and 
permitting  confirmation  of  certain  voidable  leases  and  release  of  breaches 
of  covenants  by  lessees.  It  legalises  leases  which  were  void  under  the 
earlier  Acts  {Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  v.  Wodehouse,  [1895]  1  Ch.  552) ; 
and  if  the  lease  is  not  legal  under  the  Act,  persons  can  be  restrained  at 
the  suit  of  the  Commissioners  from  acting  under  it. 

The  lessors  are  not  liable  to  successors  in  the  benefice  for  dilapida- 
tions on  lands  let  under  an  authorised  lease  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  108,  s.  19 ; 
34  &  35  Vict.  c.  43,  ss.  58,  59). 

The  Ecclesiastical  Leases  Act,  1858,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  57,  authorises 
the  taking  of  premiums  on  leases  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  108,  which  are  paid 
over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (s.  2).  It  contains  also  powers 
as  to  sale,  exchange,  and  partition,  and  an  incidental  power  to  accept 
surrenders.  Lands  acquired  under  the  Act  must  be  let  at  a  rack-rent 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  (see  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  27),  unless 
let  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  108.    Counterparts  of  leases  under  these  two 
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Acts  must  be  lodged  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.     A  similar 
provision  is  found  in  the  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Act,  1851, 

14  &  15  Vict.  c.  184,  s.  9. 

Acts  of  1861  and  1862,  24  &  25  Vict,  c,  105 ;  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  52,  put 
an  end  to  a  customary  power  of  incumbents  to  grant  leases  of  manorial 
church  lands  for  lives  or  long  terms  at  nominal  rents,  in  consideration 
of  fines,  premiums,  or  foregifts ;  and  the  lands  as  to  which  such  powers 
had  been  exercised  were  brought  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Leases  Acts 
of  1842  and  1858  both  as  to  the  legal  tenns  of  the  leases  and  the  con- 
sideration for  their  grant. 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  under 
these  Acts  are  stated  in  Vol.  V.  p.  52. 

Leases  by  Bishops  and  Chapters, — Besides  the  Acts  already  specified, 
there  are  other  enactments  specifically  dealing  with  leases  by  bishops 
and  chapters. 

Under  sec.  26  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Act,  1841,  4  &  5 
Vict.  c.  39,  lands  may  be  let  by  bishops  or  chapters  for  building  or 
improvement  on  such  conditions  and  for  such  term  as  the  Commissioners 
approve,  and  the  proceeds  applied  for  augmentation  of  benefices.  The 
general  control  and  management  of  the  lands  of  bishops  and  chapters 
is  now  subject  to  the  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Acts,  1851,  14  & 

15  Vict.  c.  104.  Under  that  Act  lands  acquired  by  bishops  or  chapters 
can  be  leased  for  fourteen  years,  or,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, for  a  longer  period  (s.  9) ;  and  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners Act,  1860,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  124,  provision  was  made  for  vesting 
all  episcopal  lands  in  the  Commissioners,  with  a  power  to  assign  or  secure 
lands  as  an  endowment  of  a  See.  Lands  so  assigned  can  ordinarily  be  let 
only  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  imder  conditions  the 
same  as  in  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  27  (ante),  unless  the  Commissioners  allow  a 
lease  on  other  terms  for  mining,  building,  or  other  purposes.  And  a 
similar  provision  was  made  in  1868  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  114,  s.  9)  as  to 
leases  of  lands  vested  in  the  deans  and  chaptera  of  Bristol,  Canterbury, 
Carlisle,  Chester,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Llandafif,  Peterborough, 
Eochester,  St.  Asaph,  St.  David's,  Salisbury,  Wells,  Winchester,  Windsor, 
Worcester,  and  York  (see  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  19),  and  to  lands  attached  to 
ecclesiastical  offices  in  connection  with  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church 
(31  &  32  Vict.  c.  114,  s.  13).  Lands  subject  to  ecclesiastical  leases  are 
within  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61 ;  1900 
and  1906,  6  Edw.  vii.  c.  56.  But  sees.  38,  39  and  40  of  the  Act  of  1883 
limit  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  lessors  and  provide  for  the  raising 
of  compensation  money. 

Allotments  and'  AgriciUturai  Holdings  on  Ecclesiastical  Lands. — The 
powers  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1907,  7  Edw.  vii.  c.  54, 
extend  to  authorise  the  hiring  of  glebe  land  or  other  land  belonging 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  The  provisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapi- 
dations Act,  1871,  are  excluded  during  the  hiring,  and  provision  is  maide 
for  the  removal  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  by  the  consent  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  of  buildings  erected  on  the  land  during  the  hiring 
if  the  buildings  are  useless,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  benefice  that 
they  should  be  removed  (s.  29). 

[Authorities. — ^Bac.  Ahr.  tit.  "  Lease ; "  Cruise,  Digest  of  Law  of  Real 
Property,  iv.  62;  Phillimore,  Ecd.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  1281;  Chit.  Stat,  6th 
ed.,  vol.  VL,  tit.  "Landlord  and  Tenant,"  p.  109;  Fawcett,  Landlord  atid 
Tenant,  3rd  ed.,  23 ;  Crippa,  Law  of  Church  and  Clergy,  6th  ed.,  211.] 
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LeAVC  And  Licence. — ^A  plea  to  an  action  of  tort  that  the 
act  complained  of  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff  is  always  a 
good  defence,  provided  the  act  itself  is  not  a  crime  (Hdvnck  v.  Hawkes, 
1881, 18  Ch.  D.  199),  upon  the  principle  volenti  non  fit  injuria.  The 
most  common  use  of  the  plea  is  where  the  real  defence  to  an  action  for 
trespass  to  land  is  a  Licence  from  the  person  in  possession,  and  a  common 
reply  to  it  is  that  the  licence  had  been  revoked  before  the  trespass 
complained  of.  Any  act  done  with  the  knowledge  of  a  person  who  would 
have  a  right  to  object  to  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  done  by  his  licence, 
if  he  is  shown  to  have  known  of  it  without  objecting  (Koscoe,  N.  P., 
17th  ed,  p.  35 ;  Doe  v.  Wilson,  1809, 11  East,  56).  See  Acquiescence 
and  Licence. 

Leave  to  Appeal.— See  Appeals. 
Leave  to  Bid. — See  Sale  bt  the  Court. 
.Leave  to  Defend. — See  Summary  Judgment. 

Leaving^. — ^Although  the  word  " leaving "  in  the  phrase  "  without 
leaving  children,"  primdfacie  points  to  the  period  of  death,  yet  it  may 
receive  a  different  interpretation  from  the  context.  Thus,  if  a  legacy  is 
given  to  one  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his  children,  with  a  gift  over 
if  the  tenant  for  life  dies  without  "  leaving "  children,  the  gift  over  is 
sometimes  construed  as  meaning  in  default  of  objects  of  the  prior  gift, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  "  leaving  "  is  construed  "  having."  "  The 
Court,  to  prevent  the  vested  interest  from  being  divested,  has  read  the 
word  'leaving'  as  though  it  were  'having*  or  *  having  had ' — a  considerable 
liberty  being  thus  taken  with  the  actual  words,  to  effectuate  what  the 
Court  conceives  to  be  the  paramount  intention  ...  of  securing  portions 
to  the  children  who  live  to  attain  vested  interests  in  them  "  {per  Kay,  J., 
in  In  re  Hamlet^  Cunningham  v.  OraJiam,  1888,  38  Ch.  D.  183 ;  39  Ch.  D. 
426).  Keferred  to  as  the  rule  in  Howgrave  v.  Cartier,  1814,  3  V.  &  B.  79, 
or  in  Maitland  v.  Gludie,  1822,  6  Mad.  243).  This  rule  of  construction 
applies  notwithstanding  that  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  will  that  the 
testator  knew  that  the  tenant  for  life  had  a  child  living  {Be  Cobbdd, 
[1903]  2  Ch.  299).  But  the  addition  of  such  words  as  "  him  surviving," 
or  "  at  his  death,"  to  "  leaving  children,"  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to 
construe  "leaving"  as  "having"  or  "having  haA"{ibid,;  lie  JSdivards, 
[1906]  1  Ch.  570).  Such  a  construction  will  not  be  adopted  when  it  is 
clear  that  in  some  event  or  other  a  vested  gift  is  intended  to  be  divested 
{In  re  BaU,  Slattery  v.  Ball,  1888,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  232) ;  nor  will  it  readily 
be  applied  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  gift  is  an  annuity  which  ex 
vi  termini  involves  the  notion  of  personal  enjoyment  {In  re  Hemingway, 
James  v.  Dawson,  1890,  45  Ch.  D.  453).  And  if  a  gift  is  irUroduced  by 
words  importing  contingency,  as  if  the  gift  be  "  in  case  A.  shall  leave 
any  child  or  children,  to  the  children  of  A.  at  twenty -one,  but  if  A.  shall 
die  without  leaving  children,"  over,  the  word  "  leaving  "  must  be  read  in 
its  natural  sense  {Bythesea  v.  Bythesea,  1854,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  1004 ;  Young 
V.  Turner,  1861,  1  B.  &  S.  550). 

Where  a  testator  devised  freeholds  to  his  son  J.  "  and  the  heir  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such  heir 
male  for  ever,"  and  in  case  J.  should  "  die  without  leaving  any  son " 
then  over,  it  was  held  that  this  gave  J.  an  estate  for  life,  with  a  con- 
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tingent  remainder  in  fee  to  the  person,  if  any,  who  at  J/s  death  should 
answer  the  description  of  heir  male  of  his  body,  with  a  limitation  over 
if  there  should  be  no  such  person  (Chaviberlayne  v.  Cfiamierlayne,  1856, 
25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  357).  See  Die  without  Children  ;  Die  without  Issue  ; 
Issue. 

[Authorities. — Jarman,  WUlSy  5th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1057,  1638-1641, 
where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed;  see  also  Hawkins,  Wills,  p.  217; 
and  Stroud,  Jvd,  Dict,^ 

Lecturer. — A  spiritual  person  licensed  to  officiate  in  a  parish 
church  or  in  a  chapel  as  a  lecturer  or  preacher,  holding,  in  respect  of 
his  duties  as  such,  a  position  independent  of  the  incumbent.  The  office 
of  lecturer,  unless  established  by  statute  or  by  immemorial  custom,  can 
only  be  founded  with  the  assent  of  the  patron,  incumbent,  and  ordinary. 
The  incumbent  may  in  all  cases  object  to  any  particular  appointment  of 
a  lecturer ;  the  lecturer  must  be  licensed  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop ; 
and  he  must  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  of  assent  and  the 
declaration  against  simony,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, as  required  by  the  Clerical  Subscription  Act,  1865,  28  &  29  Vict, 
c.  122,  s.  5.  By  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  1,  a  lecturer  who  has  been 
appointed  to  lecture  or  preach  only  may  be  required  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  perform  such  other  clerical  or  ministerial  duties  as 
assistant  curate  or  otherwise,  as  the  bishop,  with  the  assent  of  the 
incumbent,  may  prescribe;  and  in  case  of  refusal  he  may  (subject  to 
appeal  to  the  archbishop)  be  suspended  or  removed  from  his  office. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  church  order,  lecturers  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  deemed  proper  objects  of  animadversion  and 
special  episcopal  and  legal  control,  and  we  find  them  severely  criticised 
by  Selden  in  his  Table  Talk. 

[Authority. — Cripps,  Church  and  Clergy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  143-154] 

Lectures. — See  Copyright,  Vol  III.,  p.  620. 

Leeman'S  Acts. — There  are  two  Acts  popularly  known  by 
this  name — one  is  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  29,  providing  that  contracts  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  shares  in  joint-stock  banking  companies  shall  be  void 
unless  the  numbers  by  which  such  shares  are  distinguished  are  set  forth 
in  the  contract.  A  usage  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  disregard  this 
statutory  requirement  is  an  unreasonable  usage  and  bad  {Perry  v, 
Bamett,  1885,  15  Q.  B.  D.  388 ;  Seymour  v.  Br^e,  1885,  14  Q.  B.  D. 
460)  (see  Bank  Shares).  The  other  is  the  Borough  Funds  Act,  1872, 
enabling  municipal  corporations  and  certain  other  bodies  on  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  notices,  etc.,  to  promote  or  oppose 
local  and  personal  bills  in  Parliament,  and  to  take  other  proceedings 
necessary  for  the  promotion  or  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  to  defray  the  costs  of  such  proceedings 
out  of  the  rates.    See  Municipal  Corporation. 

Leet. — See  Court  Baron  and  Court  Leet;  Manor. 

Leeward  Islands-  —  Area.  —  The  Leeward  Islands  are  a 
numerous  group  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  those  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  have  an  area  of  704  square  miles,  or  about  as 
large  as  the  county  of  Berkshire,  and  comprise  the  five  presidencies  of 
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Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  Dominica,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  with  their  respective  dependencies.  The  rest  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  are  divided  up  between  Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States  (q.v.). 

Earlier  History. — The  L^ward  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493,and  became  English  in  the  seventeenth  century  (all  being  colonised 
from  St  Kitts,  which  has  been  thence  called  "The  Mother  of  the 
Antilles"),  and  from  the  time  of  William  and  Mary  had  a  common 
l^islature.  The  last  occasion  on  which  the  Common  Legislature  met 
was  in  1798,  when  it  fell  into  abeyance,  and  was  not  revived  until  1871. 
The  earlier  history  of  each  of  the  five  presidencies  forming  the  federation 
is  briefly  as  follows : — 

Antigua  was  named  after  a  church  in  Seville  by  Columbus,  and  in 
1625  Charles  L,  by  Lettera  Patent,  granted  it  together  with  St.  Kitts. 
Nevis,  Montserrat  and  Barbados  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  It  was  first 
inhabited  by  a  few  English  settlers  in  1632,  who  came  from  St.  Kitts. 
Thirty-one  years  later  a  formal  grant  of  the  island  was  made  by  Charles 
II.  to  Lord  Willoughby,  who  set  himself  to  colonise  it  on  a  large  scale. 
The  French  then  took  possession  of  the  island  for  a  short  period  until  it 
was  declared  British  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  1666. 

MontserrcU  was  named  after  a  Spanish  mountain,  and  in  1625  was 
included  in  the  Carlisle  grant.  In  1632  the  English  colonised  it,  but 
lost  it  to  France  in  1664  for  a  period  of  four  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  restored  to  England.  In  1782  Montserrat  once  more  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  French,  but  was  again  restored  to  England 
two  years  later.  From  1668  Montserrat  had  a  Legislative  Council  and 
Assembly,  which,  though  undergoing  many  modifications,  endured  till 
1867,  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  abolished  and  the  Legislative 
Council  assumed  all  its  powers. 

St,  Kitts  or  St  Christopher. — St  Kitts  was  known  to  the  Caribs  as 
•*  The  Fertile  Isle,"  and  was  the  first  of  our  West  Indian  islands  to  be 
settled,  this  taking  place  in  1623.  Two  years  later  it  was  granted  to 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  soon  after  some  Frenchmen  were  allowed  to 
settle  beside  the  English,  and  the  island  was  divided  by  treaty,  the 
EInglish  securing  the  middle  and  the  French  the  two  ends.  In  1628 
the  Spanish  laid  the  island  waste  and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
settlers,  but  without  effect.  On  war  breaking  out  between  England 
and  France,  the*  island  also  became  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  in  1666 
the  English  settlers  were  expelled,  but  recovered  their  original  portion 
by  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  1666.  Three  years  after  the  English  were 
again  expelled,  but  in  the  following  year  the  tables  were  turned  and  the 
English  got  possession  of  the  whole  island,  which  they  held  in  its  entirety 
until  1697,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Eyswick, 
the  French  were  reinstated  in  their  portion  of  the  island.  Five  years 
later  the  English  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  St.  Kitts,  which 
in  1712  was  ceded  to  the  British  dominions  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
In  1782  the  French  once  more  seized  the  island,  and  held  it  till  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  in  the  following  year  restored  it  finally  to  England. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  French  twice  raided  the  island,  and 
only  after  1806  did  St.  Kitts  enjoy  peace.  UntU  1866  St.  Kitts  had 
the  same  form  of  l^slature  as  was  in  vogue  in  Montserrat,  but  in 
that  year  a  L^slative  Assembly,  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated, 
took  the  place  of  the  old  chambers,  and  in  1878  a  Legislative  Council 
was  substituted  for  the  Assembly. 

VOL.  vin.  8 
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Nevis  was  colonised  from  St  Kitts  in  1628,  and  until  1866  possessed 
the  same  form  of  government  as  that  colony.  By  Act  No.  551  of  1866, 
a  single  Legislative  Assembly  was  established.  By  Act  No.  16  of  1877, 
a  Legislative  Council  was  substituted  for  the  Assembly,  and  by  Federal 
Act  No.  2  of  1882,  the  presidency  of  Nevis  was  united  with  that  of  St. 
Christopher. 

Dominica, — The  island  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1627, 
but  the  English  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  subjection  were  not  successfuL 
By  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  Dominica  was  declared  to  be 
neutral  territory,  and  the  Caribs  were  allowed  to  remain  in  possession 
of  it.  In  1756  the  English  took  the  island,  which  was  declared  to  be  a 
British  possession  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763. 
At  this  date  there  was  a  common  administration  for  Dominica^  Grenada 
{q.v.)  (and  the  Grenadines),  St.  Vincent  (y.t?.),  and  Tobago  (see  Trinidad 
AND  Tobago),  but  in  1771  Dominica  became  a  separate  government,  and 
five  years  later  had  an  elective  House  of  Bepresentatives.  In  1778  the 
French  occupied  the  island,  but  it  was  restored  to  Great  Britain  in  1783. 
The  French  attacked  the  ii^and  in  1795,  but  were  repulsed,  and  again  in 
1805  when  they  were  successful  in  taking  the  capital  In  1893,  owing 
to  serious  riots  occurring,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  administration  of  the  island ;  the  report  is  contained  in  ParL  Papers, 
1893,  H.  L  280,  and  1894,  [C.  7447]. 

Virgin  Islands. — The  islands  of  this  group  now  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  became  British  in  1666.  In  1773  a  civil  government 
was  established,  and  in  1867  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  official 
nominated  members,  was  constituted,  which  gave  way  in  1902  to  the 
present  constitution. 

Constitution. — The  Leeward  Islands  Act,  1871, 34  &  35  Vict  c  107, 
established  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council,  with  one  governor  for 
the  then  six  presidencies ;  and  power  was  given  by  sec.  30  to  the  L^is- 
lative  Council  by  (Eeserved)  Act  to  alter  the  constitution.  By  Federal 
Act  No.  2  of  1882,  the  presidencies  of  St  Kitts  and  Nevis  were  merged 
into  one  presidency,  and  the  Imperial  Act  has  been  in  part  superseded 
by  Federal  Act  No.  11  of  1878,  No.  15  of  1882,  of  1898,  No.  1  of  1899, 
and  an  Act  of  1903.  By  Federcd  Act  No.  1  of  1899,  there  is  a  L^is- 
lative  Council  of  eight  official  and  eight  elected  members — of  the  latter 
three  are  elected  by  the  non-official  element  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Antigua,  two  by  that  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Dominica,  and  the 
remainder  by  that  of  the  L^slative  Council  of  St  Kitts  and  Nevis. 
These  non-official  members  of  the  Federal  Council  must  be  members 
of  their  own  individual  councils.  The  Federal  council  meets  annually, 
and  remains  in  office  for  three  years. 

In  1882  a  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
revenue  and  liabilities  of  the  federation;  the  report  forms  the  Pari. 
Paper.  1884  [C.  3840} 

The  Leeward  Islands  afford  the  only  instance  of  a  federation  of 
British  Crown  colonies  under  a  common  legislature. 

The  federation  approximates  rather  to  that  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Australia  than  to  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  that  the 
principle  at  its  base  is  that  the  island  legislatures  retain  their  autonomy 
as  regards  matters  not  expressly  vested  in  the  federal  l^slature.  But 
the  field  of  the  latter  is  very  wide  (see  sec.  10  of  the  Act),  embracing 
education,  the  constitution  of  all  Courts  of  law,  prisons,  and  other 
matters  which  are  in  Canada  retained  by  the  provincial  legislatures. 
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By  Letters  Patent  of  October  2, 1902  (St.  R  &  0.,  Eev,  1904,  vol  vii., 
"  Leeward  Islands,"  p.  3),  the  office  of  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  islands  was  constituted,  and  the  governor  was  thereby  authorised 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  General  Executive  Council,  the  officers 
of  the  general  government,  and  the  President  of  the  General  Legislative 
Councu.  By  ^  &  35  Vict.  c.  107,  s.  33,  power  is  given  to  His  Majesty 
on  address  from  the  l^islative  body  of  any  of  the  West  Indian  Islands 
and  from  the  council  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  by  Order  in  Council,  to 
bring  such  colony  within  the  Leeward  Islands  Federation.  This  power 
has  never  been  exercised,  though  the  subject  of  the  federation  of  the 
whole  of  our  West  Indian  possessions  has  been  often  mooted. 

Local  Administration. — ^The  colony  is  divided  up  into  five  presi- 
dencies, viz.:  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  Dominica, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  (with  their  several  dependencies).  In  each  presi- 
dency there  is  an  executive  council  whose  members  are  nominative 
under  the  Letters  Patent  of  October  2,  1902,  mentioned  above. 

Antigua. — ^The  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua  was  reformed  by  Act 
No.  1  of  1898.  Under  Letters  Patent  of  June  9,  1898  (St.  E.  &  0., 
Bev.  1904,  vol  vii.,  "Leeward  Islands,"  p.  9),  the  governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  appoints  the  members  of  the  l^islative  council  of 
the  Presidency.  The  island  council  consists  of  sixteen  members — half 
official  and  hfidf  non-official — and  is  presided  over  by  the  governor. 
The  presidency,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor,  is  administered  by  an 
Administrator  under  the  Letters  Patent  of  October  2, 1902.  The  island 
of  Eedonda  was  annexed  to  the  presidency  of  Antigua  by  Proclamation 
of  the  Crovemor,  March  26, 1872,  issued  under  Letters  Patent  of  July  17, 
1869  (ibid.,  p.  1). 

McTUserrat. — ^By  Act  No,  2  of  1902,  the  former  Acts  and  Letters 
Patent  constituting  the  Legislative  Council  were  abrogated,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  council,  which  was  not  to  exceed  four  members, 
was  vested  in  His  Majesty  in  the  governor's  absence.  The  presidency 
is  administered  by  a  commissioner  under  the  Letters  Patent  of  October  2, 
1902,  relating  to  the  federal  government. 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis. — In  1882  the  local  legislature  of  St.  Nevis 
was  abolished,  and  the  island  was  imited  with  St.  Christopher  into  one 
presidency.  The  Legislative  Council  of  the  united  presidency  consists 
of  the  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  who  presides,  the  administrator 
of  the  presidency,  six  official,  and  six  nominated  unofficial  members. 
The  presidency  in  the  governor's  absence  is  administered  by  an  adminis- 
trator under  the  Letters  Patent  of  October  2,  1902. 

Dominica. — By  the  Dominica  Constitution  Act,  1898,  a  Legislative 
Council  was  substituted  for  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Under  Letters 
Patent  of  November  7,  1898  (St  R.  &  O.,  Eev.,  vol  vii.,  "Leeward 
Islands,"  p.  10),  the  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands  appoints  the 
members  of  the  island  council  for  this  presidency — ^precisely  as  he  does 
in  the  case  of  Antigua.  The  Executive  Council  for  the  island  consists 
of  six  members,  and  the  Legislative  Council  of  six  official  and  six  nomin- 
ated non-official  members.  By  the  Letters  Patent  of  October  2, 1902 
(relating  to  the  federal  government),  an  administrator  was  appointed 
to  act  in  the  governor's  absence  and  to  take  his  place  as  President  of 
the  Legislative  Council. 

Virffin  Islands. — By  a  Local  Ordinance  of  May  1,  1902,  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  abolished  and  the  governor  now  legislates  for  the 
presidency.    When  the  governor  is  absent  a  commissioner  administers 
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the  presidency  in  accordance  with  the  Letters  Patent  of  October  2, 
1902. 

The  Island  of  Sombrero  (which  was  annexed  to  the  Leeward  Islands 
by  Order  in  CouncU  of  August  10,  1904,  St.  E.  &  0.,  1904,  p.  346)  is 
included  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Virgin  Islanda 

Laws. — ^The  laws  of  the  colony  are  English  in  their  origin,  all  the 
islands  having  been  acquired  by  settlement,  except  Dominica,  to  which 
the  existing  laws  of  England  were  applied  by  Proclamation  of  October  7, 
1763. 

The  common  law  of  England  therefore  applies,  as  varied  by  Acts  and 
Ordinances.  Statute  Eevision  Acts  and  Ordinances  were  passed  for  each 
of  the  presidencies  in  1892,  but  none  for  the  federated  colony. 

The  Acts  of  the  Federal  Council  are  printed  as  issued,  and  are 
numbered  consecutively  for  each  year,  but  are  not  reprinted  in  annual 
volumes.  There  is  no  revised  edition  of  them,  nor  is  there  any  index  to 
them.  A  collection  of  the  Leeward  Islands  Magistrates  Acts,  with 
notes  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Walpole,  has  been  published  [Clowes,  1892]. 

Courts  of  Law, — ^The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Leeward  Islands  now 
consists  of  the  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  justices. 

Under  an  Order  in  CouncU  of  March  24,  1880  (St.  R  &  0.,  Rev. 
1904,  vol.  vi.,  "Judicial  Committee,"  p.  50),  an  appeal  lies  from  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  Privy  Council.  As  to  conditions  of  appeal,  see 
that  article. 

Application  of  Imperial  Acts. — Assistance  was  rendered  out  of 
Imperial  funds  (see  5  &  6  Will.  iv.  c.  51)  to  Dominica  towards  the  losses 
caused  by  hurricanes  in  the  thirties;  the  powers  of  the  West  India 
Belief  Commissioners  who  administered  the  loan  for  which  further 
statutory  provision  was  made  (see  recitals  to  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  16)  came 
to  an  end  in  1883  (St.  R  &  0.,  Rev.  1904,  vol.  xi.,  "  Public  Loans,"  p.  1). 

The  Imperial  Coinage  Acts  have  been  put  in  force  in  the  colony 
(St  R  &  0.,  Rev.  1904,  ii., "  Coin,  Colonies,"  p.  114),  and  under  an  Order 
in  Council  of  May  9,  1891  {ibid.,  p.  Ill),  brought  into  force  by  Colonial 
Proclamation  on  August  1, 1891,  silver  groats  or  fourpences  (the  modem 
equivalent  of  the  earlier  "  bit ")  were  declared  current  in  the  Leeward 
Islands. 

In  addition  to  the  Imperial  currency,  coins  are  current  in  the  islands 
under  Orders  in  Council  legalising  them.  These  are  the  Spanish,  Mexi- 
can, and  Columbian  doubloons  (Order  in  Council,  September  14,  1838,, 
St.  R.  &  0.,  Rev.  1904,  vol  ii.,  "  Coin  Colonies,"  p.  06),  and  the  gold  coins, 
of  the  United  States  (Order  in  Council,  August  19,  1853,  iHd.,  p.  97)^ 
Silver  dollars,  formerly  current  under  the  1838  Order,  were  demonetised 
by  Acts  passed  in  1876  and  1877. 

The  Colonial  Probates  Act,  1892  {ibid.,  vol.  L,  "Administration,"" 
p.  7),  and  sec.  20  of  the  Finance  Act,  1894  {ibid.,  vol  iv.,  "Death 
Duties,"  p.  3),  have  been  applied  to  the  Colony. 

As  to  copyright,  by  Colonial  Ordinance  No.  601  as  to  Antigua, 
Act  No.  237  as  to  Nevis,  and  "  The  Books  Importation  Act "  as  to  St. 
Christopher,  provisions  were  made  for  the  protection  of  British  authors^ 
and  accordingly  the  prohibitions  against  importations  of  foreign  i-e- 
prints  in  these  islands  were  suspended  by  Orders  in  Council  of  June 
19,  1850,  March  10,  1855,  and  November  6,  1849  respectively  {ibid.^ 
vol.  ii.,  "  Copyright,"  pp.  34,  43,  45). 

The  Colonial  Extradition  Act  (No.  10  of  1877)  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  Imperial  Extradition  Acts  (iWi.,  vol.  v.,  "  Fugitive  Crinunal,'* 
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I>.  306),  and  for  the  purpose  of  inter-colonial  backing  of  extradition 
warrants  the  leeward  Islands  have  been  grouped  with  our  other  West 
Indian  Colonies  (iWd.,  p.  325).  The  revenues  of  the  Colony  have  by 
Treasury  determination  (ibid.,  vol.  ix.,  "Pension,"  pp.  22,  23,  24,  28) 
been  made  applicable  to  superannuation  allowances. 

[See  Colonial  Office  list,  1907 ;  Journal  of  Comparative  Zegidation, 
vol  iL  (N.  S.),  p.  110.] 

Left. — "A  bequest  of  what  shall  'remain*  or  'be  left'  at  the 
decease  of  the  prior  legatee  .  •  .  is  void  for  uncertainty "  (1  Jarman, 
Wills,  5th  ed.,  333).  But  the  expression  is  capable  of  explanation  to 
such  an  extent  as  that  the  bequest  may  be  valid  and  where  a 
testator  gave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  his  wife  "for  her  own 
absolute  use  and  benefit  and  disposal,"  and,  without  prejudice  to  the 
absolute  power  of  disposal  so  given,  gave  what  should  "  remain  undis- 
posed of"  by  her  to  other  persons,  it  was  held  that  the  gift  over  took 
efiect  as  to  such  part  of  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate  as  remained 
at  the  death  of  his  widow  undisposed  of  by  any  act  of  hers  inter  vivos 
{In  re  Pounder,  WUliams  v.  Pounder,  1886,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  113).  It  may 
be  that  the  person  to  whom  the  bequest  is  originally  made  takes  a 
life  interest  with  a  power  to  use  money,  furniture,  etc.,  in  specie  (Be 
Thomson's  EstaU,  1880, 14  Ch.  263). 


Legacy. 
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L  Def 

INITION. 

A  legacy  is  a  gift  in  the  form  of  a  direction  hj  testamentary  instru- 
ment tlmt  the  legal  personal  representative  of  the  testator  shall  pay, 
transfer,  or  provide  some  money  or  thing  to  the  recipient  or  legatee. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  term  "legacy"  is  inapplicable  to  gifts  of  real 
estate,  though  when  used  by  an  imleamed  testator  it  may  include 
them. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  legatee  does  not  derive  his  legacy 
immediately  from  the  testator,  but  through  the  hands  of  the  executor. 
Thus  a  testator  c€uinot  by  leaving  a  sealed  packet,  to  A.  prevent  his 
executors  from  doing  their  duty  in  opening  the  packet  before  delivering 
it  to  A.  {Pelham  v,  Newton,  1754,  2  Lee  Eccl.  46)  [and  the  contents  of 
the  packet  must  be  scheduled  and  proved  as  a  codicil  to  the  will]. 

Gifts  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  though  not  by  testamentary 
instrument,  which  in  many  respects  resemble  legacies,  are  dealt  with 
under  Donatio  MoRTri  Causa. 


IL  Legatees. 

Any  person  may  now  be  a  l^atea    In  the  following  cases  the  con- 
dition of  the  legatee  may  influence  the  l^al  effect  of  the  bequest 
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1.  Creditors, — If  a  testator  being  then  indebted  to  a  person  makes  his 
will  and  leaves  a  legacy  to  that  person,  it  has  been  somewhat  fan- 
tastically held  that  the  intention  was  to  pay  the  debt  with  the  l^acy 
{F(mler  v.  F.,  1735,  3  P.  Wms.  353 ;  24  E.  R  1098 ;  In  re  FUtcker,  1888, 
38  Ch.  D.  373).  [See  also  In  re  EaMemherry,  [1906]  1  Ch.  667.]  This 
doctrine  being  now  looked  on  with  disfavour,  the  Courts  have  been 
astute  to  discover  circumstances  which  would  enable  its  application  to 
be  avoided.  Thus  any  circumstances  rendering  the  legacy  less  certainly 
advantageous  to  the  legatee  than  payment  of  the  debt  have  been  laid 
hold  of  to  furnish  the  inference  that  the  testator  meant  the  l^acy  as  an 
act  of  bounty  and  not  of  mere  supererogation.  Instances  are — a  legacy 
of  a  smaller  amount  than  the  debt  {Qee  v.  LiddeUy  1866 ;  L.  R  2  Eq.  341 ; 
35  Beav.  623 ;  55  E.  R  1038),  or  of  residue  {D&oese  v.  Pontet,  1785, 1  Cox, 
188;  29  E.  E.  1122),  or  one  given  conditionally  or  contingently  {Toisan 
V.  Colling,  1799,  4  Ves.  482 ;  31  E.  R.  248 ;  4  R  R.  264),  or  where  the 
testator  has  directed  payment  of  his  ''debts  and  legacies*'  {Chancey's 
Case,  1717,  1  P.  Wma  408 ;  24  E.  R  448),  [but  not  if  the  direction  is 
in  the  will,  and  a  debtor  whose  debt  is  ipcurred  subsequent  to  the  will 
receives  a  legacy  by  a  co'dicil  {Qaynon  v.  Wood,  1759,  1  P.  Wms.  409w. ; 
24  E.  R.  450) ;  or  where,  even  when  the  amounts  are  the  same,  the 
legacies  are  to  be  paid  at  some  future  date  {In  re  Roberts,  1902,  60 
W.  R  469)]. 

A  legacy  of  smaller  amount  than  the  debt  is  payable  in  full,  and 
does  not  go  to  extinguish  the  debt  pro  tanto  (Coates  v.  CocUes,  [1898] 
1  Ir.  R  258). 

The  doctrine  is  inapplicable  as  regards  ordinary  creditors  when  the 
debt  came  into  existence  contemporaneously  with  or  after  the  will 
(  Wiggins  v.  Horloch  1888.  39  Ch.  D.  142).    See  Satisfaction. 

[Mistakes  are  often  made  by  testators  that  they  are  owed  something 
by  persons  whom  they  wished  to  benefit,  and  consequently  the  bene- 
ficiary thus  gets  less  in  the  will  than  was  intended.  If  such  a  mistake 
can  be  clearly  pointed  out  then  the  legatee  will  be  given  credit  for  the 
mistaken  amount  (In  re  Howe,  [1898]  1  Ch.  153 ;  Fir^ater  v.  Ixnve,  [1904] 
1  Ch.  519).  A  testator  who  directs  an  alleged  advapce,  "or  so  much 
thereof  as  shall  remain  unpaid  "  at  his  death,  or  at  the  time  of  distribu- 
tion, to  be  brought  into  hotchpot,  primd  fade  intends  the  amount  actually 
due,  and  not  the  alleged  advance,  less  repayments,  to  be  brought  into 
hotchpot  (In  re  Kelsey,  [1905]  2  Ch.  465).] 

2.  ExecfiUor, — ^A  legacy  to  an  executor  is  primd  fade  conditional  on 
his  accepting  the  office  and  proving  the  will,  and  this  presumption  is 
not  displaced  by  the  fact  that  the  legacy  occurs  in  a  different  part  of  the 
will  to  the  appointment  of  executors,  or  that  the  legacies  to  different 
executors  are  of  unequal  amounts  (In  re  Appleton,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  893). 
But  a  reference  by  the  testator  to  relationship  or  friendship  as  a  motive 
for  the  legacy  will  entitle  the  l^atee  to  his  l^acy  without  accepting  the 
office  (BiM  V.  Yelverton,  1871,  L.  R  13  Eq.  131);  nor  does  the  rule 
apply  to  n,  gift  of  residue  (Oriffith  v.  Prum,  1840,  11  Sim.  202;  59 
E.  R  851).     [Followed  in  In  re  Maxwell,  [1906]  1  Ir.  R  386.] 

3.  Infwnt, — ^A  l^acy  to  an  infant  may,  if  the  testator  so  direct,  be 
paid  to  the  infant  at  once,  in  which  case  the  infant's  receipt  will  be 
effectual  (In  re  Deneker,  1895,  W.  N.  28),  but  otherwise  the  l^acy  must 
either  be  retained  until  the  infant  attains  twenty-one,  paid  to  the  testa- 
mentary guardian  of  the  infant  (M'Crdght  v.  APCrdght,  1850,  13  Ir. 
Eq.  R  314 ;  In  re  CressweU,  1881, 45  K  T.  468),  or  paid  into  Court  under 
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the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53,  s.  42.  As  to  the  powers  of 
employing  the  income  or  capital  of  an  infant's  l^acy  for  its  maintenance, 
see  Infants. 

4.  Servants, — ^A  legacy  to  servants,  simply,  comprises  only  servants 
in  the  testator's  service  at  his  death,  and  a  servant  who  has  left  (even 
though  wrongfully  dismissed)  will  lose  the  legacy  {Barlow  v.  Hdwards, 
1862, 1  H.  &  C.  547 ;  In  re  HaHley,  1878, 47  L.  J.  Ch.  610).  But  where 
a  l^;acy  was  given  to  "  servants  who  shall  have  been  in  my  employ  for 
ten  years,"  a  servant  who  was  not  in  the  testator's  service  at  his  death, 
or  at  the  date  of  the  will,  was  entitled  to  share  in  the  legacy  {In  re 
Sharland,  [1896]  1  Ch.  517).  [If  the  term  "  domestic  "  or  "  household  " 
servants  te  used,  out-door  servants  will  be  excluded  {In  re  OgUby, 
Cochrane  v.  OgHby^  [1903]  1  Ir.  R  525).  A  bequest  to  servants  of  "  one 
year's  wages  "  does  not  extend  to  servants  employed  at  wages  cdculated 
by  the  week  or  month  {In  re  Savenewortht  [1905]  2  Ch.  1).] 

5.  Wife. — ^A  legacy  to  a  wife  in  the  absence  of  an  express  direction 
to  that  effect  (which,  though  seldom  inserted,  would  usually  be  in 
accordance  with  the  testator's  wishes)  has  no  priority  over  other  legacies, 
even  charitable  ones  {In  re  Schweder,  [1891]  3  Ch.  44),  even  though  it  is 
directed  to  be  paid  immediately.  A  legacy  to  a  married  person  may  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  his  or  her  marriage  settlement,  if  that  pro- 
vides for  the  settlement  of  after-acquired  property  {Scholfield  v.  Spooner, 
1884,  26  Ch.  D.  94). 

An  executor  who  was  unaware  of  the  settlement  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  liable  for  having  paid  the  legacy  to  the  l^atee. 

[Where  there  is  a  l^acy  to  a  "  wife,"  the  word  must  bear  its  primd 
feme  meaning,  as  referring  to  the  wife  existing  at  the  date  of  the  will, 
if  there  is  no  context  to  control  that  primd  facte  meaning  {In  re  Coley, 
[1903]  2  Ch.  102);  but  otherwise,  may  mean  the  second  wife,  if  there  is 
sufficient  context  in  the  will  to  support  the  contention  {In  re  Brew, 
[1899]  1  Ch.  336).] 

[6.  Classes  o/Persons» — Kg.  as  in  the  form  "  the  children  of  A.  and  B." 
Ordinarily  this  would  be  a  half-share  to  the  children  of  A.,  and  a  half- 
share  to  the  individual  B.,  but  the  expression  may  mean  "  the  children 
of  A,  and  the  children  of  B.,"  and  in  a  will  must  have  that  meaning  if 
B.  to  the  knowledge  of  the  testator  be  dead,  leaving  children  still  alive. 
See  In  re  Walbran,\[1906]  1  Ch.,  at  p.  66.  A  gift  to  "A.  and  B.  and 
the  children  of  C."  is  not  a  class  gift,  but  is  divisible  in  equal  thirds 
(Capes  V.  BaUon,  1902,  86  L.  T.  129).] 

A  legacy  to  an  attesting  witness,  or  his  or  her  spbuse,  is  void. 
See  Will. 

As  to  legacies  for  charitable  purposes,  see  Charities. 

L^acies  are  sometimes  given  for  quasi-charitable  or  public  purposes ; 
for  instance,  the  promotion  of  yacht-racing  {In  re  Nottage,  [1895]  2  Ch. 
649)  [but  such  a  gift,  the  object  of  which  is  the  encouragement  of  a 
mere  sport  or  game  primarily  calculated  to  amuse  individuals  apart  from 
benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  cannot  upon  the  authorities  be  held 
to  be  charitable,  though  such  sport  or  game  is  to  some  extent  beneficial 
to  the  public  "  (per  Lopes,  UT.,  at  p.  656  ibid.).] 

III.  The  Classification  of  Legacies. 

Legacies  are  either  specific,  demonstrative,  or  general.  [As  to 
whether  debts  owing  by  sons  to  the  testator  and  forgiven  by  him  in 
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his  will  are  specific  legacies  or  general  legacies,  see  In  re  Wedmore, 
[1907]  2  Ch.  277.] 

A  specific  legacy  is  the  gift  of  a  particular  thing,  the  property  of 
the  testator  (Bothamley  v.  Shersan,  1875,  L.  R  20  Eq.  304). 

A  direction  to  purchase  a  specified  article,  such  as  a  picture,  and 
present  it  to  the  legatee,  is  not  a  specific  legacy,  for  the  l^atee  could 
elect  to  take  the  value  instead  (In  re  Bowes^  [1896]  1  Ch.  607). 

To  constitute  a  legacy  specific,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  testator 
referred  to  a  particular  thing,  as  distinguished  from  any  one  of  the 
same  species.  Thus  a  legacy  of  my  £100  stock,  or  my  shares  in  the 
X,  Company,  is  specific;  while  a  legacy  of  "  £100  stock,"  "  ten  shares/' 
is  not  per  se  specific,  even  though  the  testator  had  that  exact  amount 
{In  re  Gray,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  205).  [But  where  a  legatee  was  to  receive 
**  twenty  Northern  Bank  shares  "  and  the  testator  was  possessed  of  **  A  " 
shares  worth  £26  each  and  also  '*  B  "  shares  worth  £13  each,  the  legatee 
was  allowed  to  select  twenty  of  the  "  A "  shares  {ODonneU  v.  Welsh, 
[1903]  1  Ir.  R  115).] 

A  specific  legacy  is  liable  to  Ademption,  but  not  to  Abatement, 
until  the  general  legacies  have  been  exhausted.  And  although,  if  a 
testator  sells  or  disposes  of  an  article  specifically  bequeathed,  the  legacy 
fails;  yet,  however,  if  he  has  pledged  or  charged  a  chattel  which  he 
bequeaths  specifically,  the  legatee  does  not  merely  get  the  right  to 
redeem  the  chattel,  but  is  entitled  to  have  the  charge  paid  off  out 
of  the  testator's  residuary  assets  {Bothamley  v.  Sherson,  1875,  K  R. 
20  Eq.  304),  but  has  no  right  to  contribution  from  other  specific 
legatees  (In  re  Butler,  [1894]  3  Ch.  250).  The  same  rule  would  probably 
apply  where,  at  the  testator's  death,  the  chattel  was  subject  to  a  lien 
for  repairs,  or  where,  by  reason  of  adverse  claims  or  the  like,  expendi- 
ture was  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Of  course,  if  the  terms 
lused  in  the  will  show  that  the  testator  meant  to  give  his  interest  in 
the  chattel,  be  it  what  it  might,  to  the  legatee,  the  principle  of  the 
above  cases  no  longer  applies.     [See  also  In  re  Betty,  [1899]  1  Ch.  821.] 

However,  liabilities  accrued  after  the  testator's  death  in  respect  of  a 
specifically  bequeathed  chattel  fall  on  the  legatee  (Hawkins  v.  Hawkins, 
1880,  13  Ch.  D.  470 ;  Adams  v.  Ferick,  1859,  26  Beav.  384 ;  53  E.  R 
946).  Thus  if  a  testator  makes  a  specific  bequest  of  shares  not  fully 
paid  up,  while  calls  made  before  the  testator's  death  must  be  paid  out 
of  his  general  estate,  the  legatee  must  bear  future  calls  himself  (Day  v. 
Day,  1860,  1  Dr.  &  S.  261;  62  E.  E.  378;  Armstrong  v.  Burnet,  1855, 
20  Beav.  424 ;  52  E.  R  666 ;  Lindley  on  Companies,  6th  ed.,  1902,  vol.  i. 
pp.  739  et  seq.), 

A  gift  of  residue  niay  be  specific  (Robertson  v.  Broadbent,  1883, 
8  App.  Cas.  812).  The  question  whether  a  particular  legacy  is  general 
or  specific  is,  however,  one  of  construction,  the  leaning  of  the  Court 
being  to  consider  legacies  as  general  rather  than  specific.  Thus  an 
enumeration  of  a  number  of  specific  articles  as  part  of  a  residuary 
bequest  is  primd  facie  regarded  as  intended  to  insure  the  inclusion  of 
those  articles,  and  does  not  create  a  specific  legacy  of  them  (Fielding  v. 
Freston,  1857.  1  De  G.  &  J.  438 ;  44  K  R  793).  [See  also  In  re  Green, 
1888,  40  Ch.  D.  610.] 

A  demonstrative  legacy  is  a  general  legacy  with  a  reference  to  a 
particular  fund  for  payment.  "  It  is  so  far  general,  and  differs  so  much 
in  effect  from  one  properly  specific,  that  if  the  fund  be  called  in,  or  fail, 
the  legatee  will  not  be  deprived  of  his  legacy,  but  will  be  permitted  to 
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receive  it  out  of  the  general  assets  (In  re  Tunno,  1890,  45  Ch.  D.  66) ; 
yet  the  legacy  is  so  far  specific  that  it  will  not  be  liable  to  abate  with 
general  lesacies  upon  a  deficiency  of  assets  "  (Tempest  v.  Tempest,  1857, 
7  De  G.,  M.  &  G.,  at  p.  473 ;  44  E.  R.  185).  Jhus  a  gift  of  £100,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  policy  or  out  of  stock,  is  demonstrative, 
but  a  gift  of  money  out  of  money,  or  stock  out  of  stock,  is  specific 
(Davies  v.  Fowler,  1878,  L.  R  16  Eq.  308 ;  In  re  Pratt,  [1894]  1  Ch. 
491). 

Every  legacy  which  is  neither  specific  nor  demonstrative  is  generaL 

IV.  Conditional  Legacies. 

A  legacy  may  be  given  upon  condition  that  the  legatee  does,  or 
refrains  from  doing  some  act. 

Conditions  are  either  precedent  or  subsequent ;  that  is,  the  l^atee 
is  to  perform  the  condition  either  before  he  gets  his  l^acy,  or  after. 
If  a  condition  precedent  is  impossible,  the  legatee  of  course  cannot 
comply  with  it,  and  therefore  does  not  get  his  l^acy  (Robinson  v.  Wheel- 
Wright,  1856, 6  De  G.  M.  &  G.  535 ;  43  E.  R  1342),  unless  the  performance 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  act  of  the  testator,  or  unless  the  impos- 
sibility was  absolute  and  obvious  (Oath  v.  Burton,  1839,  1  Beav.  478 ; 
48  K  B.  1025).  An  illegal  or  immoral  condition  precedent  is  void 
(Brown  v.  Peck,  1758,  1  Eden,  140 ;  28  E.  R  637).  [See  also  In  re 
Hope-Johnstone,  [1904]  1  Ch.  170,  where  it  was  held  that  a  trust  for  a 
wife  that  she  should  cease  to  be  entitled  if  she  no  longer  cohabited 
with  her  husband,  and  where  there  was  a  separation  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, was  not  against  public  policy.  Also  in  gifts  to  a  class  a  will 
speaks  from  death,  and  therefore  a  bequest  to  a  woman's  future  illegiti- 
mate children  bom  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  and  not  defined  by  reference 
to  actual  paternity,  is  not  uncertain  or  contrary  to  public  policy  (but 
not  so  in  a  gift  by  deed)  (In  re  LoveLand,  [1906]  1  Ch.  542).] 

The  impossibUity,  ill^ality,  or  immorality  of  a  condition  subsequent 
simply  destroys  the  condition  and  leaves  the  original  gift  unaffected 
(WiLkvnson  v.  Wilkinson,  1871,  L.  R  12  Eq.  604;  [In  re  Oreenwood, 
[1903]  1  Ch.  749]).  The  commonest  conditions  imposed  by  testators 
relate  to — 

1.  Marriage. — A  condition  subsequent  in  general  restraint  of  marriage 
is  void  (Morley  v.  JRmnoldson,  [1895]  1  Ch.  449  [In  re  Wright,  [1907] 
1  Ch.  231]) ;  but  a  gift,  at  anyrate  to  a  woman,  for  her  support  until 
marriage,  is  good.    [See  In  re  Howard,  [1901]  1  Ch.  412.] 

Conditions  in  partial  restraint  of  marriage,  such  as  prohibiting 
marriage  without  consent,  or  under  a  certain  reasonable  age,  or  with  a 
person  of  inferior  social  position,  or  of  a  particular  religious  belief,  are 
valid ;  but  conditions  subsequent  of  this  nature,  unless  fortified  by  the 
property  being  given  otherwise  on  non-compliance  with  the  condition, 
are  deemed  merely  "in  terrorem," — intended  to  make  the  legatee 
unhappy  if  he  or  she  does  not  fulfil  them, — and  have  no  legal  effect. 

llie  only  common  condition  precedent  relating  to  marriage  is  when 
a  legacy  is  given  to  a  person  on  his  or  her  marriage  with  consent. 

In  this  case  the  condition  is  satisfied  by  marriage  without  consent 
(Orajf  V.  Gray,  1889,  23  K  R  Ir.  399),  unless  (a)  there  is  a  gift  over, 
or  (b)  the  consent  is  only  required  for  marriage  under  twenty-one  (or 
some  reasonable  age)  (Stackpole  v.  Beawmont,  1796,  3  Yes.  89 ;  30  E.  R 
909;  3  R  R  52).    [Where  a  testator  bequeathed  an  annuity  to  his 
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son,  and  supplemented  this  by  a  further  annuity  in  case  he  married 
with  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  trustees,  it  was  held  that 
as  the  testator  had  provided  for  his  son  in  any  event  the  condition  as 
to  consent  was  not  "  in  terrorem  "  and  was  valid  (In  re  Nourse,  [1899] 
1  Ch.  63>] 

2.  Conditions  of  giving  up  other  property  or  making  payments  to 
other  persons.  The  cases  in  which  a  condition  of  this  description  is 
implied,  from  the  testator's  assuming  to  dispose  of  another's  property 
as  his  own,  are  dealt  with  under  Electign. 

3.  Conditions,  whether  precedent  or  subsequent,  against  change  of 
religion  are  valid  (Hodgson  v.  Holfordy  1879, 11  Ch.  D.  959),  but  quoBre 
as  to  the  validity  of  conditions  imposing  a  change  of  religion. 

4  Conditions  against  disputing  the  validity  of  the  testator's  will, 
or  instituting  administration  proceedings  without  reasonable  cause,  are 
good  (Adams  v.  Adam^,  [1892]  1  Ch.  369). 

If  a  will  is  decided  by  l^al  proceedings  to  be  invalid,  of  course  any 
condition  contained  therein  against  disputing  it  fails  with  it.  The 
condition  will  only  punish  unsuccessful  attempts  to  upset  the  wilL 
Moreover,  if  such  a  condition  purports  to  prohibit  "  all  legal  proceedings 
in  relation  to  the  will,"  or  the  like,  it  will  be  bad,  as  being  too  sweeping. 
Such  a  condition,  in  fact,  causes  the  will  to  commit  suicide,  for  it  pro- 
hibits obtaining  probate  (JShodes  v.  Muswell  Hill  Land  Co,,  1861, 29  Beav. 
560;  54E.  R745). 

5.  Conditions  of  forfeiture  on  bankruptcy  or  alienation.  A  condition 
precedent,  making  a  legacy  payable  only  if  the  legatee,  when  the  time 
for  payment  arrives,  is  not  and  has  not  been  a  bankrupt  or  the  like, 
is  valid.  A  condition  subsequent,  forfeiting  property  which  has  been 
given  absolutely  to  a  legatee,  either  on  alienation  or  bankruptcy,  is  void, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  the  prior  absolute  gift  (Metcalfe  v.  Metcalfe, 
[1891]  3  Ch.  1);  but  such  conditions  are  valid  if  imposed  upon  a  tenant 
for  life  (BUukm/in  v.  Fysk,  [1892]  3  Ch.  209 ;  In  re  Sheward,  [1893] 
3  Ch.  502).  [In  the  case  of  forfeiture  by  bankruptcy,  the  forfeiture 
takes  effect  as  from  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  not  as  from  the  adjudica- 
tion (Montejiore  v.  Guedalla,  [1901]  1  Ch.  435).] 

6.  Conditions  attempting  to  restrict  the  mode  of  user  of  property 
which  has  been  in  the  first  instance  given  absolutely,  are  void. 

Bestrictions  on  alienation  have  already  been  considered. 

Another  form  of  restriction  is  to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  l^atee 
from  touching  the  capital  of  his  legacy ;  as,  for  instance,  directing  that 
he  is  only  to  have  the  income  until  he  is  forty  years  old.  I^iis  is 
ineffectual  (Saunders  v.  VatUier,  1841,  Cr.  &  Ph.  240;  41  E.  E.  482; 
[In  re  Williams,  [1907]  1  Ch.  180).  The  same  principle  applies  to  a 
charity,  whether  corporate  or  unincorporate  (Wharton  v.  Mastennan, 
[1895]  A  C.  186).] 

V.  Words  which  commonly  occur  in  giving  Legaciks. 

** Books"  are  not  included  in  a  gift  of  "household  furniture"  (Bridgman 
V.  Dove,  1744,  3  Atk.  202 ;  26  E.  R  917 ;  Ouseley  v.  Anstruther,  1847, 10 
Beav.  453 ;  50  E.  R  656). 

'* Books"  includes  manuscripts  (Willis  v.  Curtois,  1838, 1  Beav.  189 ; 
48  E.  R  911). 

'* Contents"  of  a  desk  or  box  passed  cheques  and  promissory  notes 
therein  (In  re  Bobson,  [1891]  2  Ch.  559). 
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"^  Effects^'*  standing  by  itself,  is  capable  of  the  widest  meaning,  and 
may  comprise  the  whole  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  {HoUl 
V.  HaU,  [1892]  1  Ch.  361);  but  when  the  word  "eflfects"  follows  a 
mention  of  furniture,  plate,  or  the  like,  or  is  used  with  reference  to 
locality,  its  meaning  will  be  narrowed  to  articles  ejttsdem  gerieris  with 
those  mentioned,  or  articles  usually  considered  as  having  local  position. 
Thus  a  bequest  of  "  furniture  and  effects  at  the  testator's  house  "  did  not 
carry  bank  notes,  bonds,  or  jewellery  (In  re  Miller,  1889,  61  L.  T.  365) ; 
[nor  did  "all  my  household  furniture  and  effects  in  my  residence, 
Abbey  Street,"  pass  a  quantity  of  wool  (part  of  stock-in-trade)  stored 
in  a  store  at  the  rear  of,  admittedly,  part  of  the  Abbey  Street  house 
{McuptiaU  V.  PhUlips,  [1904]  1  Ir.  R  155).  A  bequest  of  "all  the 
furniture  and  other  personal  effects  belonging  to  me,  and  which  at  the 
date  of  my  death  are  at  the  fioebuck  Hotel,"  passes  the  furniture,  linen, 
plate,  glass,  china  and  other  effects  at  the  hotel,  whether  used  for 
domestic  or  for  hotel  purposes,  but  it  does  not  pass  trade  and  tenant's 
fixtures  {In  re  Setan-Smith,  [1902]  1  Ch.  717)]. 

Foreign  Money, — Legacies  are  to  be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  where  the  testator  resided ;  and  the  value  of  a  legacy  given  in 
foreign  coin  by  a  testator  domiciled  in  the  foreign  country  is  to  be  taken 
at  the  standard  par  of  exchange,  and  not  the  actual  current  exchange  of 
the  day  {CockereU  v.  Barber,  1810. 16  Ves.  461 ;  33  E.  R.  1059 ;  53  K.  R. 
27  \  [Manners  v.  Pearson,  [1898]  1  Ch.,  at  p.  593)]. 

**  Furniture  "  includes  pictures,  plate,  linen,  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds 
exhibited  as  ornaments,  but  not  books,  wearing  apparel,  wines,  sporting 
weapons,  scientific  instruments,  or  tenant's  fixtures  {Manton  v.  Tahois, 
1885,  30  Ch.  D.  92). 

"  GoodwUl "  will  not  carry  the  business  premises  without  assistance 
from  the  context  (Blake  v.  Shaw,  1860,  Job.  732 ;  70  E.  R  615),  nor  the 
capital  or  book  debts  (Delany  v.  Delany,  1885,  15  L.  R.  Ir.  55). 

"  Household  effects "  has  much  the  same  meaning  as  "  furniture,"  but 
will  include  wine  (In  re  Bourne,  1888,  58  L.  T.  537;  and  see  "effects," 
supray,  [A  gift  of  "household  furniture,  books,  pictures,  paintings, 
engravings,  plate,  linen,  china,  and  other  effects,"  was  held  to  include 
carriages,  horses,  and  all  pictures  whether  in  the  house  or  elsewhere, 
but  not  jewellery  (In  re  Hammerdey,  1899,  81  L.  T.  150).  In  the  above 
case  Parker  v.  Marchant,  1842,  1  Y.  &  C.  C.  C.  290 ;  62  E.  R.  893 ; 
and  Anderson  v.  Anderson,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  753,  were  cited  with 
approval.] 

["  Other  Articleso/HouseholdorBoTnestic  UseandOmamenb." — ^A  testator 
died  possessed  of  a  valuable  collection  of  orchids,  having  left  a  will  pro- 
viding, inter  alia,  as  above.  It  was  proved  that  some  of  the  plants  were 
from  time  to  time  brought  into  the  house  for  ornament,  and  such  were 
from  time  to  time  replaced  by  others.  An  inquiry  was  ordered  as  to 
what  plants  were  from  time  to  time  used  as  ornaments,  and  the  legatee 
was  held  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  plants  (In  re  Owen, 
1898,  78  L.  %  643).] 

**  Jewellery'*  would  not  pass  a  collection  of  coins  (Sudbury  v.  Brown, 
1856,  4  W.  R  736). 

Locality. — ^A  legacy  of  "  goods  "  or  the  like  at  a  particular  place  will 
pass  everything  at  the  place  except  stocks,  shares,  debentures,  or  mort- 
gages, or  the  like,  the  documents  relating  to  which,  though  at  the  place, 
are  merely  evidences  of  property,  and  not  the  property  itself. 

Such  a  bequest  will  also  include  articles  which  have  been  temporarily 
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removed  for  any  purpose,  such  as  repair,  valuation,  or  safe  custody 
(Spencer  v.  Spencer,  1856,  21  Beav.,  at  p.  549 ;  52  E.  E.  972) ;  but  prob- 
ably not  articles  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  place,  but  not  yet  delivered 
(Lane  v.  Seivell,  1874,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  378;  Field  v.  FeckeU,  1861,  29  Beav. 
573 ;  54  E.  R  750). 

[As  to  plate  usually  kept  in  one  house  temporarily  resting  in  the  other 
at  testator's  death,  'where  there  were  bequests  to  two  different  persons  of 
two  houses,  and  the  plate,  etc.,  therein,  see  In  re  The  Earl  of  Stamford^ 
1905-1906,  22  T.  L.  R  8],  632.] 

''  MoTiey  "  may,  with  some  assistance  from  the  context,  comprise  the 
whole  residuary  personal  estate  (In  re  Cadogan,  1883,  25  Ch.  D.  154), 
as  where  the  "  residue  of  my  money  after  paying  debts  "  is  given,  [and 
"  the  rest  of  my  money  "  (In  the  goods  of  BramUyy  [1902]  P.  106),  where 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  money,  in 
construing  a  will,  is  not  absolute  and  technical,  but  must  depend  upon 
the  context  and  surrounding  circumstances]. 

But  the  proper  meaning  of  "  money  "  (and  the  term  "  ready  money  " 
is  hardly  capable  of  any  other),  is  current  coin,  bank  notes,  and  ascer- 
tained sums  in  the  hands  of  third  persons,  such  as  bankers  or  agents,  on 
behalf  of  the  testator  (Byrom  v.  Brandreih,  1873,  L.  R  16  Eq.,  at  p.  479) ; 
[money  on  deposit  at  a  bank  and  subject  to  more  than  twenty-four  hours' 
notice  of  withdrawal  does  not  pass  under  a  bequest  of  "  ready  money  " 
(In  re  Price,  [1905]  2  Ch.  55);  nor  does  money  on  deposit  withdrawable 
at  fourteen  days'  notice  (In  re  Wheeler,  [1904]  2  Ch.  66).  The  term 
"  money  "  includes  a  deposit  note  at  a  bank  in  the  testator's  own  name, 
and  repayable  in  four  years  (Harper's  Trustees  v.  Bain,  1903,  5  F.  716). 
''  Monies  owing  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  decease  "  include  monies  on 
deposit  at  a  bank,  whether  under  notice  of  withdrawal  or  not  (In  re 
Derbyshire,  [1906]  1  Ch.  135).  But  a  bequest  of  "  house  furniture,  and 
whatever  is  in  the  house  I  now  dwell  in,  and  in  the  house  adjoining, 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  me,"  does  not  pass  a  sum  of  money  kept  in  a 
box  in  the  house,  even  though  the  testator  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
fluctuating  sums  of  money  regularly  in  such  box  (In  re  ffBrien,  [1906] 
1  Jr.  R  649)]. 

Legacies  are  sometimes  given  in  moneys  of  account,  such  as  guineas, 
or  in  foreign  money,  €is  dollars  or  rupees  (where  the  testator's  domicile 
is  English).  In  this  case  it  is  apprehended  that  the  legatee  must  be 
paid  at  the  standard  par  of  exchange,  and  could  not  either  insist  on,  or 
be  compelled  to  take,  payment  in  the  actual  coins. 

"Plate"  means  silver-plate,  and  does  not,  or  did  not  in  1863,  include 
plated  articles,  unless  there  were  no  silver  articles  (Holden  v.  Jtam^Uom^ 
1863,  4  Gif.  205 ;  66  E.  R  680).  It  is  doubtful  whether  "  plate  "  would 
include  jewellery. 

[Securities. — "All  securities  for  money  standing  invested  in  my  name^ 
refer  to  investments  generally  which  were  standing  in  the  testatrix's 
name  at  the  time  of  her  death  (In  re  Johnson,  1904,  89  L.  T.  84, 
520).] 

"  Shares "  do  not,  properly  speaking,  cover  debenture  bonds  {In  re 
Bodman,  [1891]  3  Ch.  135),  but  will  include  stock  (Morriee  v.  Aylmer, 
1845,  L.  R  7  H,  L.  717),  and  also  debentures,  if  the  testator  had  no 
shares  in  the  company  (In  re  Weeding,  [1896]  2  Ch.  364). 

[As  to  "shares"  misnamed  by  testator  in  ignorance,  see  Flood  v.  Flood, 
■  1902]  1  Ir.  R  538,  and  as  to  the  "  locality  "  of  "  shares,"  Bee  In  re  Glark, 
;i904]  1  Ch.  294. 
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Where  a  testator  gave  "  my  140  shares  in  the  Crown  Brewery  Com- 
pany," but  possessed  280  £5  shares  in  the  company,  of  which  40  were 
fully  paid  and  the  remainder  only  half  paid,  the  bequest  w€is  ordered  to 
be  satisfied  out  of  the  part-paid  shares  (In  re  Cheadle,  [1900]  2  Ch.  620 ; 
see  also  GDonndl  v.  WeUK  [1903]  1  Ir.  E.  115).] 

[Pi4^re8  given  to  a  person  for  her  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  during 
life  do  not  restrict  the  gift  to  personal  user.  The  l^atee  may  let  a  flat 
in  which  these  picture  are  hung  {In  re  Williamson^  1906,  94  L.  T.  813, 
following  Marshall  v.  Eleu),  1741,  2  Atk.  217 ;  26  E.  R  534).] 

Selection. — ^A  person  to  whom  such  things  as  he  may  select  from  the 
testator's  library  or  pictures  or  plate  are  bequeathed,  may  select  the 
whole  lot  {Arthur  v.  McKinnon,  1879,  11  Ch.  D.  385);  [approved  and 
followed  In  re  Sharland,  1896,  74  L.  T.  664]. 

The  above  rules  are  all  subject  to  the  cardinal  rule  that  the  whole 
will  is  to  be  looked  at,  and  that  an  examination  of  the  whole  will  may 
show  that  a  testator  did  not  use  an  expression  in  its  proper  meaning, 
but  with  some  secondary  signification. 

VI.  Failure  of  Legacies. 

A  legacy  may  fail  from 

(i.)  Invalidity  or  revocation  of  the  instrument  conferring  it  (Will). 

(ii)  The  uncertainty  or  vagueness  of  the  terms  of  the  bequest  (for 
instance,  a  legacy  of  a  "  handsome  gratuity "  is  void  {Jubber  v.  Jvhher, 
1839.  9  Sim.  503 ;  59  E.  R  452 ;  47  R.  R  291 ;  Ast^i  v.  Adm,  [1894] 
3  Ch.  260)),  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  person  designated  qa  legatee  {In  re 
Stephenson,  [1879]  1  Ch.  75) ;  [but  a  devise  of  "  such  portions  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  executors"  to  daughters  according  to  the  value  of 
their  services  to  the  farm,  or  according  to  the  matches  they  may  make, 
is  not  void  for  uncertainty  {In  re  Conn,  [1898]  1  Ir.  R  337)]. 

(iiL)  The  insolvency  of  the  testator's  estate  (Abatement). 

(iv.)  (In  the  case  of  a  specific  legacy)  the  testator  having  disposed  of 
it  in  bis  lifetime  (Ademption). 

(v.)  By  the  testator  paying  the  legacy  in  his  lifetime. 

This,  which  is  only  of  importance  as  regards  general  legacies,  is 
only  applicable  as  regards  legatees  to  whom  the  testator  stood  in  loco 
parentis. 

Thus  if  a  testator  by  his  will  leaves  B.,  a  stranger,  £100,  and  subse- 
quently gives  B.  £100,  even  during  his  last  illness,  this  will  not  deprive 
B.  of  his  legacy,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  testator  so  intended,  or 
unless  the  legacy  was  expressly  given  for  a  particular  object,  and  the 
Bum  of  money  was  handed  over  expressly  for  the  same  object  {Pankhurst 
V.  HoiDeU,  1870,  L.  R  6  Ch.  136 ;  In  re  Pollock,  1885,  28  Ch.  D.  552 ;  In 
re  Fletcher,  1888,  38  Ch.  D.  373 ;  Wetherly  v.  Dixon,  1815, 19  Ves.  407 ; 
34  £.  R  568 ;  13  R  R  228).  [The  rule  applies  to  a  charity  equally  as  to 
individuals  {In  re  Corbett,  [1903]  2  Ch.  326).]  But  if  the  legacy  was  given 
to  a  child,  or  to  a  person  to  whom  the  testator  had  placed  himself  in  loco 
parentis  {Sogers  v.  Soutten,  1838, 2  Keen,  598 ;  48  £.  R  758 ;  44  R  R  289 ; 
IFatson  v.  Watson,  1864,  33  Beav.  574;  55  E.  R  491),  then,  in  order  to 
produce  equality  among  all  the  children  or  persons  in  a  similar  position, 
a  subsequent  {In  re  Peacock's  Ustate,  1872,  L.  R  14  Eq.  236)  gift  will 
satisfy  the  legacy,  either  absolutely  or  pro  tanto  {Meinertzagen  v.  WcUters, 
1872,  L.  R  7  Ch.  670 ;  LeighUm  v.  Leighton,  1874,  L.  R  18  Eq.  458 ;  In 
re  Zacon,  [1891]  2  Ch.  482 ;  [In  re  Fumess,  [1901]  2  Ch.  346).]    Similarly, 
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a  gift  to  a  daughter's  husband,  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage,  will 
satisfy  a  legacy  to  her  {Durham  v.  WTiarton,  1835,  3  CL  &  Fin.  146 ;  6  E.  R 
1392 ;  39  R  B.  13).  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  doctrine  is  only 
applied  to  produce  equality  between  children ;  [but  the  rule  established 
by  ffdmes  v.  HolmeSy  1783,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  555 ;  28  E.  R  1295,  that  the 
presumption  against  double  portions  will  not  prevail  where  the  testa- 
mentary portion  and  subsequent  advancement  are  not  ejusdem  generis 
hsA  been  left  untouched  by  modem  decisions  {In  re  Jaques,  [1903]  1  Ch, 
267).]  As  between  a  child  and  other  persons,  the  child  will  take  both 
the  legacy  and  the  gift  {Meinertzagen  v.  Walters,  1872,  L.  R  7  Ch.  670 ; 
[In  re  Heather,  [1906]  2  Ch.  230];  see  also  Satisfaction). 

(vi.)  The  death  of  the  legatee  in  the  testator's  lifetima  The  legacy 
is  then  said  to  lapse.  The  testator  may  of  course  provide  for  the  event 
of  the  legatee  so  dying,  and  may  then  give  the  legacy  to  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  legatee,  so  that  it  will  be  distributable  as  part  of 
the  legatee's  estate.  A  ^t  to  A.  and  his  executors  will  not,  however, 
prevent  lapse,  nor  a  gift  to  A.  or  his  executors  {Aspinall  v.  Duckworth, 
1866,  35  Beav.  307 ;  55  E.  R  914).  This  last  rule  furnishes  a  singular 
instance  of  departure  from  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  construing 
wills.  For  the  words  used  are  not  given  their  primary  legal  meaning ; 
and  the  result  reached  being  the  same  as  if  the  words  '*  or  his  executors  " 
had  been  omitted,  the  rule  of  giving  to  every  word  used  by  the  testator 
some  meaning,  if  possible,  is  infringed. 

[Where  a  testator  gave  a  legacy  of  £1000  to  A.  payable  "six  years 
after  my  decease,"  and  A.  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  it  was 
held  that  there  was  no  gift  except  in  this  direction  to  pay,  and  that 
everything  depended  on  the  expiration  of  six  years,  and  that  A.  not 
having  survived  this  period,  his  estate  would  not  receive  the  £1000 
{In  re  Eve,  1905,  93  L.  T.  235).] 

The  33rd  section  of  the  Wills  Act  enacts  that  a  gift  to  issue  of  the 
testator  will  not  lapse  if  issue  of  the  legatee  survive  the  testator.  The 
Act  does  not,  however,  give  the  legacy  to  the  surviving  issue,  but  renders 
it  applicable  as  part  of  their  deceased  ancestor's  estate  {In  re  MastnCs 
Will,  1865,  34  Beav.  494;  55  E.  R  726);  and  the  section  has  no  appli- 
cation to  a  gift  to  issue  of  the  testator  as  a  class,  even  though,  as  it  turns 
out,  the  class  consists  of  a  single  individual  {In  re  Harvey,  [1893]  1  Ch. 

567). 

A  gift  to  a  nimiber  of  named  persons  as  tenants  in  common  is  a  gift 
of  so  many  distinct  shares,  and,  if  one  legatee  dies  before  the  testator, 
the  shares  of  the  others  are  not  increased,  but  the  share  of  the  one  so 
dying  either  falls  into  the  residue  or  passes  as  on  an  intestacy,  as  the 
case  may  be  {Ramsay  v.  Shelmerdine,  1865,  L.  R  1  Eq.  129 ;  Sykes  v. 
Sykes,  1868,  L.  R  3  Ch.  301 ;  In  re  Palmer,  [1893]  3  Ch.  369). 

But  if  the  gift  be  to  a  number  of  named  persons  as  joint-tenants,  and 
one  die  before  the  testator,  the  others  take  the  whole  {Morley  v.  Bird, 
1798,  3  Ves.  Jun.  628;  30  E.  R  1192;  4  R  R  106). 

If  the  gift  be  to  a  class  of  persons  (that  is,  to  a  number  of  persons 
identified  by  their  alike  possessing  a  particular  attribute),  whether  as 
joint-tenants  or  tenants  in  common,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  persons 
forming  the  class  are  ascertained  at  the  testator's  death,  the  fact  that 
a  particular  person  would,  if  he  had  survived  the  testator,  have  been  a 
member  of  the  class,  is  obviously  immaterial,  and  the  persons  forming 
the  class  at  the  death  of  the  testator  take  the  whole  fund  {Dimond 
V.  Bostock,  1875,  L.  R  10  Ch.  358).    A  named  person  may  be  one  of  a 
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class  if  he  possesses  that  common  attribute  which  defines  the  class  {In 
re  FeaOurstme,  1882,  22  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  121) ;  and  a  gift  to  children  by 
name,  "  and  such  children  as  should  be  thereafter  bom/'  is  a  gift  to  the 
class  {In  re  Jackson,  1883.  25  Ch.  D.  162). 

[A  gift  by  will  to  a  class  properly  so  called,  and  A.  equally,  so  that 
the  testator  contemplates  A.  taking  the  same  share  that  each  member 
of  the  class  will  take,  is  primd  facie  a  gift  to  a  class  {In  re  MosSy  [1899] 

2  Ch.  315).  See  also  KingAury  v.  Walter,  [1901]  A.  C.  187 ;  Kekewich 
V.  Barker,  1903,  88  L.  T.  130.  So  where  there  is  a  gift  of  income  to 
two  persons  '*  so  that  each  shall  receive  half  during  their  lives,"  and  one 
dies,  the  income  of  the  whole  fund  goes  to  the  other  during  life  {In  re 
Telfair,  1902,  86  L  T.  496).] 

(viL)  A  legacy  may  fail  from  the  non-happening  of  the  event  upon 
which  the  legacy  was  given  (see  sv^pra,  Conditional  Legacies). 

[(viii.)  The  illegality  of  the  bequest  itself,  e,g.  a  gift  of  income  to 
keep  in  repair  a  tomb  {In  re  Bagerson,  £1900]  1  Ch.  715). 

(ix.)  The  destruction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  legacy,  e,g,  a  devise 
of  interest  arising  from  money  invested  in  the  Lambeth  Waterworks 
Company,  where  the  company  had  ceased  to  exist  between  the  date  of 
the  will  and  the  testator's  death.  It  hfiul,  in  fact,  been  acquired  by  the 
Water  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Act,  1902 
{In  re  Slater,  1907,  1  Ch.  665).] 

VIL  Vesting  of  Legacies. 

In  the  absence  of  express  direction,  a  legacy  becomes  due  on 
the  death  of  the  testator,  though  it  will  not  then  be  payable.  But 
where  the  will  fixes  some  future  time  for  the  payment  of  the  legacy, 
questions  will  or  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  legacy  is  vested  so  as,  on 
the  decease  of  the  legatee  before  the  time  of  payment  arrives,  to  pass 
to  his  representatives,  or  is  contingent  on  the  legatee  himself  being 
alive  at  the  specified  time,  or  on  the  happening  of  some  other  event. 
An  enormous  number  of  cases  have  arisen  on  this  point,  and  only  the 
principal  rules  can  be  here  referred  to. 

(L)  If  the  legacy  is  given  simply,  and  subsequently  it  is  directed  to 
be  "  paid  "  or  "  transferred  "  on  the  legatee  attaining  twenty-one  or  the 
like,  only  the  payment  is  postponed  {Shrimpton  v.  Shrimpton,  1862,  31 
Beav.  425 ;  54  E.  R  1203). 

(ii.)  If  the  gift  is  to  the  legatee  "  if"  or "  when "  he  attains  twenty- 
one,  or  in  similar  terms,  the  legacy  is  contingent  on  his  attaining  that 
age  {Hanson  v.  Graham,  1801,  6  Ves.  239 ;  31  E.  E.  1030 ;  5  R  E.  277). 

(iii.)  If  the  payment  is  postponed  merely  for  the  convenience  or 
benefit  of  the  testator's  estate,  the  legacy  is  vested  {In  re  Bennett,  1857, 

3  Kay  &  J.  280 ;  69  E.  R  1114). 

(iv.)  If  interest  is  given  to  the  legatee  in  the  meantime,  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  maintenance  {In  re  Hart's  Trusts,  1858,  3  De 
G.  &  J.  195 ;  44  E.  R  1243),  the  legacy  is  vested  {Scotney  v.  Zomer,  1886, 
31  Ch.  D.  380). 

(v.)  If  the  language  used  by  the  testator  fiulmits  of  any  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning,  the  Court  leans  strongly  in  favour  of  holding 
the  legacy  vested,  rather  than  contingent,  particularly  when  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  legacy  to  a  child  subject  to  its  parent's  life  interest 
is  or  is  not  contingent  on  the  child  surviving  its  parent  {Swallow  v. 
Binns,  1855,  1  Kay  &  J.  417 ;  69  E.  R  522 ;   Wakefield  v.  Maffet,  1885, 
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10  App,  Caa  422),  (The  above  were  cases  on  deeds,  but  the  same  rule 
apfplies  to  wills  (In  re  KnawUs,  1882,  21  Ch.  D.  806).)  The  testator  8 
laoeuage,  most,  however,  leave  room  for  doubt  {Jeyes  v.  Savage,  1875, 
Lw  K  10  C\l  355).  The  fact  that  a  man  has  made  a  foolish  will  does 
not,  perhaps  nnfortonately,  authorise  the  Court  to  make  a  better  one 
for  hinu 

VIIL  Payment  of  Legacies. 

L^;acies  ordinarily  become  due  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  but  are 
not  payable  for  a  year;  the  executors  being  entitled  to  that  period  for 
getting  in  the  assets  and  paying  the  debts;  and  a  testator  cannot 
compel  his  executors  to  pay  a  legacy  sooner,  even  by  directing  immediate 
pajrment. 

The  executors  may,  however,  do  so  if  they  have  funds,  and  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  solvency  of  the  estate  {Angerstein  v.  Martin,  1823, 
T.  &  R.,  at  p.  241 ;  37  E.  B.  1087;  24  R  R  32;  /n  re  Kay,  [1897] 
2  Ch.  518 ;  [In  re  Lord  de  Cliffords  EstaU,  [1900]  2  Ch.  707]);  and  an 
executor  who  refused  without  reason  to  pay  an  immediate  legacy  to  a 
wife,  especially  if  it  was  directed  to  be  paid  in  priority  to  other  legacies, 
would  certainly  act  improperly,  and  would  endanger  his  costs  {In  re 
Kay,  [1897]  2  Ch.  518). 

Apart  from  payment  or  actual  delivery,  the  legatee's  full  right  to 
his  legacy  is  acquired  when  the  executor  assents  thereto. 

The  assent  operates  as  an  admission  by  the  executor  that  there  are 
assets  of  the  testator  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  legacy. 

Consequently,  he  thereby  renders  himself  personally  responsible  for 
the  payment  in  the  event  of  the  testator's  assets  proving  insufficient, 
unless  he  can  prove  either  that  the  admission  was  made  by  mistake 
(Clark  V.  Bates,  1848,  2  De  G.  &  Sm.  203 ;  64  E.  R  90),  or  that  the 
assets  were  sufficient  at  the  date  of  the  assent,  and  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  their  subsequent  loss  (Hordey  v.  ChaUaner,  1750,  2  Yes. 
Sen.,  at  p.  85 ;  28  E.  R  55 ;  In  re  Bacon,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  559). 

The  executor  may  assent  to  a  part  of  the  residuary  bequest  being 
distributed  rateably  among  the  residuary  legatees  without  making  any 
admission  as  to  the  rest  of  the  estate  (Austin  v.  Beddoe,  1893,  W.  N.  78) ; 
but  a  payment  or  assent  to  one  residuary  legatee  (or  one  tenant  in 
common  or  joint-tenant  of  a  legacy)  is  an  assent  to  the  corresponding 
shares  of  the  rest  (Dinsdale  v.  Budding,  1842,  1  Y.  &  C.  C.  C.  265 ; 
62  E.  R  883). 

Payment  of,  or  assent  to,  one  legacy  does  not,  however,  in  other  cases 
operate  as  an  admission  of  assets  for  other  legacies  of  equal  priority 
(Cadbury  v.  Smith,  1869,  L.  R  9  Eq.  37). 

The  assent  need  not  be  in  writing,  or  even  by  express  words,  but 
may  be  inferred  from  conduct,  such  as  paying  interest  (Payne  v.  Tanner, 
1886,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  611),  or  making  payments  on  account  (Payne  v.  Little, 
1855,  22  Beav.  69 ;  52  E.  R  1033). 

An  assent  to  a  bequest  to  a  tenant  for  life  is  an  assent  to  the  bequest 
in  remainder  also  (Stevenson  v.  Liverpool,  1874,  L.  E.  10  Q.  B.  81). 

An  executor  is  not  bound  to  pay  legacies  in  cash.  He  may  transfer 
any  part  of  the  testator's  estate  (Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  s.  4)  to  a 
legatee  who  is  sui  juris  and  entitled  to  payment,  at  the  fair  market  price 
of  the  day  (In  re  Lepine,  [1892]  1  Ch.  210;  [In  re  Nickels,  [1898]  1  Ch. 
630 ;  In  re  Beveidy,  [1901]  1  Ch.  681]). 

If  a  legacy  is  payable  infuturo,  tlie  executor  may  invest  the  amount 
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of  the  I^acj  in  Consols,  but  not  in  other  trustee  securities,  unless 
authorised  by  the  wUl  (In  re  Owthwaite,  [1891]  3  Ch.  494;  StewaH  v. 
Sanderson,  1870,  L.  £.  10  Eq.  26).  An  appropriation  in  payment  of  a 
share  of  residue  may  be  validly  made  though  no  corresponding  appro- 
priation is  made  on  behalf  of  the  other  shares  {In  re  Richardson^  [1896] 
1  Ch.  512);  and  if  an  appropriation  of  particular  property  has  been 
validly  made  to  answer  a  legacy,  the  legatee  must  stand  the  chance  of 
gain  or  loss  {Fraser  v.  Mur£>ch,  1880,  6  App.  Cas.  855). 

[Sec.  4,  subs.  (1)  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  applies  to  personal 
estate  as  well  as  to  real  estate ;  but  it  does  not,  where  there  is  a  trust 
for  sale  and  conversion,  take  away  the  former  power  of  appropriation 
(In  re  Beverly,  [1901]  1  Ch.  681).] 

A  legatee  sometimes  desires  to  renounce  or  disclaim  his  legacy,  either 
from  the  legacy  being  burdened  with  onerous  conditions,  or  to  confer 
a  benefit  on  the  residuary  legatees.  Probably  a  verbal  renunciation  is 
sufficient,  but  the  more  prudent  course  is  undoubtedly  to  disclaim  by 
a  deed 

As  regards  interest  on  l^acies — 

A  specific  legacy,  when  the  executor  €issents  to  it,  carries  with  it  all 
accretions,  such  as  dividends  and  bonuses,  from  the  death  of  the  testator 
(apportioned  if  necessary,  Pollock  v.  Pollock,  1874,  L  R.  18  Eq.  329)  {In 
re  Lysaght,  [1898]  1  Ch.  115 ;  In  re  Clements,  [1894]  1  Ch.  665 ;  Madarm 
V.  Staiwton,  1861,  3  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  202;  45  E.  E.  855). 

Greneral  l^acies  carry  interest  from  the  date  for  payment,  i.e.  generally 
from  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  testator's  death. 

Legacies  payable  upon  the  happening  of  a  future  event,  as  the  death 
of  a  tenant  for  life,  can-y  interest  from  the  event  {In  re  Waters,  1889, 
42  Ch.  D.  517 ;  Lord  v.  Lord,  1867,  L  R.  2  Ch.  782). 

L^acies,  however,  carry  interest  from  the  death  of  the  testator  in 
the  following  cases: — 

(a)  When  charged  on  land  simply,  without  any  trust  for  sale 
(Spurway  v.  Glynn,  1804,  9  Ves.  483;  32  E.  R.  689;  7  E.  R  279). 

{h)  If  the  legacy  is  in  lieu  of  a  debt  {Clark  v.  SeweU,  1744,  3  Atk.  96 ; 
26  E.  R  858). 

{c)  Or  is  given  to  a  child  of  the  testator,  or  a  person  to  whom  the 
testator  has  placed  himself  in  loco  parentis  {Martin  v.  Martin,  1866, 
L.  R  1  Eq.  369),  unless  the  testator  has  otherwise  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child  {In  re  Moody,  [1895]  1  Ch.  101). 

[According  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  an  infant  child, 
under  the  will  of  its  parent  entitled  to  a  legacy  contingently  on  its 
attaining  twenty-one,  is  entitled  to  maintenance  during  its  minority  out 
of  the  income  of  the  legacy.  Theoretically,  though  the  legacy  in  such 
a  case  bears  interest  from  the  testator's  death,  it  is  none  the  less  con- 
tingent, and  the  infant  does  not  acquire  an  immediate  vested  interest 
in  &e  income,  and  if  it  dies  under  twenty-one  the  surplus  income  not 
applied  for  maintenance  does  not  pass  to  the  infant's  representatives 
{In  re  Bowlby,  [1904]  2  Ch.  685,  overruling  In  re  Scott,  [1902]  1  Ch. 
918).] 

Under  some  circumstances  interest  is  chargeable  against  a  legatee, 
being  a  child  of  the  testator,  who  has  received  his  legacy  in  advance 
{DaUmeyer  v.  BaUmeyer,  [1896]  1  Ch.  372 ;  In  re  Lambert,  [1897]  2  Ch. 
169).    See  Hotchpot. 

The  income  of  a  contingent  legacy  passes  as  residue  pending  the 
contingency  {In  re  Jvdkin's  Trusts,  1884,  25  Ch.  D.  743 ;  [In  re  Hall, 
VOL.  vm.  9 
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[1903]  2  Ch.  226]),  unless  the  legacy  is  specific,  or  an  intention  to  serer 
the  legacy  from  the  estate  for  all  purposes  can  be  discerned  (In  re  Medlock, 
1886,  54  L.  T.  828 ;  In  re  Woodin,  [1895]  2  Ch.  309). 

The  rate  of  interest  is  4  per  cent.,  when  payable  out  of  the  testator's 
assets  or  by  a  dilatory  executor,  but  against  an  lexecutor  jwho  has  been 
guilty  of  misconduct  in  employing  the  assets  for  his  own  purposes, 
5  per  cent,  is  charged,  and  the  legatee  has  the  option  of  taking  the 
profits  which  the  executor  may  have  made  ( Vyse  v.  Foster,  1872,  L.  E. 
8  Ch.  309). 

[Arrears  of  an  annuity  given  by  will  do  not  ordinarily  carry  interest 
{In  re  ffiscoe,  1902,  71  L.  J.  Ch.  347).] 

PaymerU  on  Security  to  BefuTid, — If  a  legacy  is  defeasible  upon  a 
contingency  which  is  highly  improbable,  as,  for  instance,  upon  the 
reappearance  of  a  person  who  has  not  been  heard  of  for  many  years, 
or  the  birth  of  a  child  to  a  married  couple  of  advanced  ^age,  the  Court 
may  direct  payment  to  the  persons  entitled  subject  to  the  contingency, 
upon  their  giving  security  to  refund  the  legacy  if  the  contingency 
happens,  or,  if  the  probability  of  the  contingency  happening  is  very 
small,  upon  an  undertaking  to  refund,  or  even  without  an  undertaking 
(Daniell,  Chan.  Practice,  p.  1779).  The  order  of  the  Court  would,  under 
sec.  3  of  the  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896,  completely  protect  an  executor 
who  acted  on  it,  and  the  same  Act  would  protect  an  executor  who  acted 
''  honestly  and  reasonably  "  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  many  cases 
an  indemnity  or  a  policy  of  insurance  against  the  risk  would  sufficiently 
protect  the  executor. 

Retainer. — If  a  legatee  owes  money  to  the  estate,  the  executor  may 
pay  the  legacy  by  setting  it  oflF  against  the  debt  (In  re  Taylor,  [1894] 

1  Ch.  671),  even  though  statute  barred  (In  re  Akerman,  [1891]  3  Ch. 
212),  [but  the  test  is,  was  there  such  a  debt  owing  that  but  for  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  could  have  been  recovered  ?  (In  re  Wheeler,  [1904] 

2  Ch.  66)],  and  this  right  is  exercisable  against  an  assignee  of  the  l^acy 
{In  re  Jones,  [1897]  2  Ch.  190). 

Befunding  Legacies, — If  a  legatee  has  been  paid,  and  the  estate, 
whether  from  the  discovery  of  further  debts  or  the  loss  of  assets,  sub- 
sequently proves  insufficient,  he  may  be  compelled  to  refund  his  l^acy 
in  favour  of  creditors  (Fordham  v.  JVailis,  1852,  10  Hare,  217 ;  68  E.  R 
905),  or  of  an  executor  who  has  had  to  pay  the  creditor  out  of  his  own 
money  (Jervis  v.  Wolferstan,  1874,  L  It.  18  Eq.  18).  Similarly,  a 
residuary  legatee  may  be  compelled  to  refund  in  favour  of  general 
legatees  (Prowse  v.  Spurgin,  1868,  L  R  5  Eq.  99).  As  regards  income, 
it  appears  that  a  creditor  whose  debt  carries  interest  can  get  the  interest 
as  well  as  the  principal,  and  that  he  can  get  at  any  income  of  the 
property  which  he  can  find  in  existence,  but  he  cannot  compel  the 
refunding  legatee  to  account  for  the  income  received  (Hooper  v.  Smart, 
1875, 1  Ch.  D.  90). 

[Legacies  Fre/e  of  Duty, — ^Where  a  testator  gave  a  number  of  legacies, 
and  provided  that ''  all  the  l^acies  and  bequests  given  by  this  my  will 
be  paid  and  given  free  of  all  deduction  for  legacy  or  other  duty,"  and 
by  a  codicil  added  other  legacies,  and  one  to  a  legatee  not  named  in  the 
will,  "  given  in  addition  to  those  already  bequeathed,"  it  was  held  that 
the  legacy  to  the  legatee  not  named  in  the  will  was  also  free  of  duty 
(In  re  Sealy,  1901,  85  L  T.  451;  see  also  In  re  DalrympU,  1901, 
49  W.  R  627).] 
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IX.  Miscellaneous. 

Repetition  of  Legacies. — If  a  will  gives  two  legacies  of  dififerent 
amounts  to  the  same  person,  he  is  entitled  to  both  (Curry  v.  Pile,  1787, 
2  Bro.  C.  C.  225 ;  29  E.  R  126);  but  if  the  amounts  are  the  same,  the 
second  l^acy  is  primd  facie  deemed  a  mistaken  repetition  of  the  first, 
and  the  legatee  will  only  get  one  (Early  v.  Middieton,  1851,  14  Beav. 
453  ;  51  E.  R  361 ;  2  ColL  342 ;  63  E.  R  765).  But  this  presumption, 
being  opposed  to  the  literal  import  of  the  will,  is  very  readily  rebutted, 
and  parol  evidence  is  admissible  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  first  l^acy  is  given  by  will,  and  a  second 
legacy  of  equal  amount  by  a  codicil,  the  legatee  will  get  both  ( Wilson 
V,  OLeary,  1872,  L.  R  7  Ch.  448),  unless  it  can  be  mcwie  out  that  the 
second  legacy  was  intended  to  be  given  in  substitution  for  the  first 
{Tuckey  v.  Henderson,  1863,  33  Beav.  174 ;  55  E.  R  333). 

Legacies  given  in  Succession, — A  legacy  of  articles  which  are  consumed 
in  being  used,  such  as  wines  or  provisions,  to  A.  for  life,  and  then  to  B., 
confers  the  whole  interest  on  A.,  and  B.  will  get  nothing,  even  though 
at  A-'s  death  some  of  the  property  remains  unconsumed  (Cockayne  v. 
Harrison,  1872,  L.  R  13  Eq.  432).  [Farming  stock  and  implements  of 
husbandry  are  not  articles  qu4ie  ipso  usu  consumuntwr;  and  a  gift  of  them 
for  Ufe  does  not  confer  an  absolute  interest  (Meyers  v.  Washbrook,  [1901] 
1  Q.  B.  360).] 

If  absolute  gifts  of  personalty  are  made  to  several  persons  in  succes- 
sion, the  first  in  order  who  survives  the  testator  will  take  everything 
(In  re  Lowman,  [1895]  2  Ch.  348,  over-ruling  many  older  cases),  although 
if  someone  prior  in  order  had  survived,  he  would  have  taken  nothing. 

When  property  of  a  wasting  character,  such  as  leaseholds  or  termin- 
able annuities,  is  given  to  persons  in  succession,  it  is  the  rule  that, 
although  the  testator  may  not  have  in  terms  directed  a  sale,  neverthe- 
less the  property  must  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  trust 
investments  to  ensure  the  remainderman  getting  the  benefit  designed 
for  him  by  the  testator.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  rule  in  Howe 
V.  Lord  Dartmouth,  1802,  1  Wh.  &  T.  L.  C.  68 ;  7  Ves.  137 ;  32  E.  R. 
56 ;  6  R  R  96.  The  converse  of  this  rule,  namely,  that  if  the  pro- 
perty so  bequeathed  in  succession  is  reversionary,  it  must  be  sold  and 
invested  so  as  to  produce  income  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  for  life, 
also  holds  good  (Harrington  v.  Atherton,  1864,  2  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  352 ; 
46  E.  R  411).  [Where  there  is  no  trust  for  conversion  and  a  testator 
gives  to  his  wife  (and  on  her  death  or  second  marriage  to  his  children) 
his  shares  and  interest  in  two  colliery  companies  carried  on  by  him  in 
partnership  with  other  persons,  the  rule  does  not  apply,  and  the  wife 
is  entitled  during  the  widowhood  to  the  profits  of  the  shares  of  the 
business  in  specie  (Stanier  v.  Hodgkinson,  1904,  73  L.  J.  Ch.  179 ;  see 
also  In  re  Bates,  [1907]  1  Ch.  22 ;  In  re  WUson,  [1907]  1  Ch.  394).] 

The  application  of  the  rule  will  be  prevented  by  any  indication, 
showing  that  the  testator  intended  the  property  to  be  retained  in  specie, 
such  as — 

(1)  A  specific  gift  (Thursby  v.  Thursby,  1875,  L.  R  19  Eq.  395). 

(2)  The  use  in  the  gift  of  the  income  of  expressions  only  applicable 
to  the  property  in  its  unconverted  state  (see  In  re  Oame,  [1897]  1  Ch. 
881,  where,  however,  it  was  held  that  a  reference  to  "  rents  "  of  lease- 
hold houses  did  not  sufficiently  indicate  an  intention  that  they  should 
be  retained). 
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(3)  An  express  trust  to  sell  at  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life  {Rowe 
V.  Boioe,  1861,  29  Beav.  276 ;  54  E.  E.  633). 

(4)  A  power  of  sale  with  consent  of  the  tenant  for  life  {In  re  Pit- 
cairn,  [1896]  2  Ch.  199). 

Legacies  charged  on  Land, — Apart  from  express  charge  a  testator 
may  use  language  showing  that  he  regards  his  real  and  personal  estate 
as  one  mass  or  one  estate,  out  of  which  he  gives  l^acies,  which  are  then 
by  necessary  implication  charged  on  the  real  as  well  as  the  personal 
estate. 

Thus  a  gift  of  legacies  followed  by  a  gift  of  the  "residue  of  my 
real  and  personal  estate"  shows  that  the  testator  considers  he  has 
already  taken  something  out  of  his  real  estate,  which  could  only  be  the 
previous  legacies  (Oremlle  v.  Brown,  1859,  7  H.  L.  C.  689 ;  11  E.  B. 
275 ;  Field  v.  Peckett,  1861,  29  Beav.  568 ;  59  E.  R.  748 ;  ffensman  v. 
Fryer,  1868,  L.  R  3  Ch.  420 ;  see  Maeshalling). 

'  It  may  be  observed  that  in  some  respects,  especially  as  regards 
vesting,  legacies  charged  exclusively  on  land  differ  from  other  l^acies. 
Thus  a  l^acy  charged  on  land,  as  distinguished  from  the  proceeds  of 
sale  of  land,  carries  interest  from  the  testator's  death ;  but  this  subject 
belongs  rather  to  the  law  of  charges  on  land. 

Accounts. — ^A  residuary  legatee,  and  a  legatee  whose  l^acy  is  pay- 
able, but  is  not  going  to  be  immediately  paid,  are  entitled  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  state. of  investment  of  the  assets,  and  generally  to 
information  as  to  the  outstanding  liabilities,  and  to  see  the  accounts, 
and  also  to  have  copies  at  their  own  expense,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  estate  {Ottley  v.  GUby,  1845,  8  Beav.  602 ;  50  E.  E.  237 ;  In  re 
Dartnall,  [1895]  1  Ch.  474);  and  the  executor,  at  anyrate  after  having 
parted  with  the  funds  out  of  which  he  could  have  paid  his  costs,  is 
entitled  to  require  an  applicant  for  information  to  undertake  to  pay 
the  costs  of  answering  the  inquiries  before  incurring  any  expense  in 
obtaining  or  giving  information  {In  re  Bosworth,  1889,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  433). 

[Authorities. — ^Theobald  on  Wills,  1905  ed. ;  Seton  on  Decrees,  voL  iL, 
title  "  Administration ; "  Williams  on  Executors,  1905  ed.,  vol.  iL] 

Leg^acy  Duty.— See  Death  Duties. 

Leg'al  Assets. — See  Assets. 

Leg^al  Estate. — ^A  chattel  is  the  subject  of  ownership.  There 
can  be  no  estate  in  a  chattel  Land,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  admit  of 
ownership  in  the  strict  sense,  but  of  an  estate  therein  only.  By  legal 
estate,  as  used  in  contradistinction  to  equitable  estate,  we  mean  that 
estate  or  interest  in  land  of  which  alone  the  common  law  and  (before 
the  Judicature  Act,  1873)  the  Courts  administering  the  same  took 
notice. 

It  IB  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  complete  rights  of  property  in 
land  to  be  exercised,  that  the  legal  estate  should  be  vested  in  the 
person  exercising  them.  A  person  entitled  even  to  an  absolute  equit- 
able estate  cannot  exercise  all  rights  incident  to  the  land.  For 
example,  the  person  in  whom  the  legal  estate  in  the  reversion  on  a 
lease  is  vested  is  the  only  person  who  can  sue  the  lessee  on  the 
covenants  contained  in  it,  or  who  can  distrain  for  rent,  or  who  can 
maintain  ejectment  on  a  proviso  for  re-entry.  See  Landlord  and 
Tenant.    Again,  although  there  is  jurisdiction  under  sec.  25  (8)  Judica- 
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ture  Act»  1873,  to  grant  an  injunction  whether  the  estates  claimed  by 
both  or  either  of  the  parties  are  legal  or  equitable,  in  many  ceiaea, 
such  as  obstruction  of  ancient  lights  or  rights  of  way  or  water,  it  is 
eesential,  in  order  to  obtain  complete  relief,  that  the  person  having  the 
legal  estate  should  be  a  party  to  the  action.  The  legfid  estate  or  interest 
may  or  may  not  be  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  land.  Where  the 
legal  and  the  beneficial  interest  are  equal  and  co-extensive,  and  unite 
in  the  same  person,  the  beneficial  is  absorbed  by  the  legal  (Selby  v. 
Alstofi,  1797,  3  Ves.  338 ;  30  E.  R  1042 ;  4  R  R  10).  For  it  is  an 
old  and  well-established  principle  of  English  law,  that  by  whatever 
means,  whether  by  conveyance  or  otherwise,  a  person  obtains  the  abso- 
lute ownership  at  law  of  the  estate,  although  he  may  have  acquired  it 
by  an  equitable  title  only,  yet,  when  both  estates  come  together  or  are 
Buhsequently  united  in  him,  the  legal  prevails  and  the  equitable  is  totally 
gone.  "  The  equitable  estate  is  absorbed :  the  better  phrase  is  that  it  no 
longer  exists  "  {Brydges  v.  Brydges,  1796,  3  Ves.  126 ;  30  E.  R  926). 
There  is  nothing  upon  which  equity  can  then  act ;  nor,  in  fact,  does  the 
owner  of  such  an  estate  require  the  remedy  or  protection  that  equity 
CMin  give,  his  interest  being  sufficiently  protected  by  law.  Where  a  son 
took  by  election  imder  the  will  of  his  father  an  equitable  estate  in  land, 
the  l^al  estate  of  which  hfiul  descended  to  him  from  his  mother  (the 
father  purporting  by  the  will  to  treat  the  land  as  his  own),  the  equitable 
estate  was  held  to  merge  in  the  legal  estate,  and  the  descent  from  the 
son  was  therefore  traced  ex  parte  Tnaterid  (Be  Douglas,  1884,  28  Gh.  D. 
327). 

Sufficient  examples  have  been  given  to  show  that  the  answer  to  the 
question,  *'  In  whom  is  the  legal  estate  vested  ? "  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. It  is  especially  so  in  the  Law  of  Trust  and  of  Mortgages.  In  the 
former  case  the  rights  of  the  cestui  que  trust  are  largely  dependent  there* 
upon,  and  in  the  latter  case  priorities  between  competing  mortgagees  are 
determined  by  the  consideration  in  whom  the  legal  estate  is  vested, 
or  who  has  the  better  right  to  call  for  it  to  be  conveyed  to  him.  We 
refer  therefore  to  articles  Mortgage,  Priorities,  and  Trusts  for  fuller 
treatment  of  the  subject 

Ldeg^al  Estate  in  Copyholds.— The  inheritance  of  copy- 
hold land  and  customary  freehold  land  is  in  the  lord  (who  is  entitled 
to  the  minerals  b&  one  of  its  incidents)  {Portland  {Duke  of)  v.  HUl, 
L.  R  1866,  2  Eq.  765;  Elton,  Copyholds,  2).  The  copyholder  has 
theoretically  only  an  estate  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  By  custom  this 
estate  may  be  a  fee,  or  an  estate  for  lives ;  the  custom  will  determine 
the  maximum  degree  of  property  which  the  copyholder  has  (Elton, 
p.  24).  It  is  correct  to  say  that  a  copyholder  hcks  an  estate  in  fee 
simple  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  (where  that  custom  is 
proved)  at  the  will  of  the  lord  {Boddington  v.  Abemethy,  1826,  5  B.  &  C. 
776).  Uses  of  copyhold  land  are  not  within  the  Statute  of  Uses,  for 
if  such  uses  were  permitted  to  be  limited  on  a  conveyance  of  copy- 
holds there  would  be  a  transmutation  of  possession  by  the  sole  opera- 
tion of  the  law  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  copyhold 
tenures.  It  is  a  principle  of  that  tenure  that  lands  cannot  be  alienated 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord  (1  Sand.  Uses,  249).  At  the  same 
time  springing  and  shifting  uses  may  be  limited  on  a  surrender,  which 
to  this  extent  differs  from  a  common-law  conveyance  (see  Boddington 
V.  Abemethy,  ubi  supra). 
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The  estate  of  a  bankrupt  in  copyholds  vests  in  his  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52,  re- 
enacting  in  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1869,  32  &  33 
Vict.  c.  71,  provides  (s.  50,  subs.  4)  that  where  any  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bankrupt  is  of  copyhold  or  customary  tenure,  or  is  any 
like  property  passing  by  surrender  and  admittance,  or  in  any  similar 
manner,  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  shall  not  be  compellable  to  be 
admitted  to  the  property,  but  may  deal  with  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  had  been  capable  of  being,  and  had  been  duly,  surrendered 
or  otherwise  conveyed  to  such  uses  as  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  may 
appoint ;  and  any  appointee  of  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  shall  be 
admitted  to  or  otherwise  invested  with  the  property  accordingly.  See 
Bankruptcy,  Vol  I.,  p.  33 ;  Copyhold. 

Leffal  Expenses. — As  to  the  expenses  that  may  be  legally 
incurred  by  candidates  at  parliamentary  and  other  elections,  see  Election 
Expenses. 

Leg^a.1  Fraud. — There  would  appear  to  be  no  real  difiTerence 
between  "legal  fraud"  and  "fraud"  {Derry  v.  Peek,  1889,  14  App. 
Cas.  337).  It  was  held  in  that  case  that  to  maintain  an  action  of  deceit 
the  plaintiff  must  prove  actual  fraud.  See  Company,  VoL  III.,  p.  279 ; 
Fraud.    [Stroud,  Jud.  Diet.,  2nd  ed.] 

Leg^al  Heirs. — See  Heirs;  Lawful  Heirs. 

LegB.1  Inca.pa.Clty. — ^Women  are  subject  to  a  "legal  incapa- 
city "  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  within  sec.  3 
of  the  Eepresentation  of  the  People  Act,  1867  (Chorlton  v.  Lings,  1868, 
L.  E.  4  C.  P.  374). 

Leg^alisatlon. — A  term  used  on  the  Continent  to  describe  the 
sequence  of  official  signatures  authenticating  each  other.  Thus  a  power 
of  attorney  executed  in  England  for  use  in  a  French  notarial  document 
must  not  only  be  signed  by  the  person  delivering  it,  but  his  signature 
must  be  authenticated  by  a  French  consular  officer  or  an  English  notary 
public,  whose  signature  must  be  so  authenticated,  and  the  consular 
signature  must  in  turn  be  authenticated  by  the  proper  officer  at  the 
French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  These  official  signatures  are  called 
legalisations. 

Leg^al  Medicine. — See  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Legal  Merchandise.— In  Cockhum  v.  Alexander,  1848,  18 
L.  J.  C.  P.  74,  it  was  held  that  under  the  words  "other  legal  mer- 
chandise "  in  a  charter-party  the  charterer  was  at  liberty  to  ship  any- 
lawful  articles  he  pleased  (due  regard  being  paid  to  the  safety  of  the 
vessel).  The  words  may,  however,  be  restricted  to  articles  ejusdem  generis 
with  others  specifically  mentioned  in  the  charter-party  if  it  is  shown  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  such  specific  cargo  should  be  carried 
and  the  amount  of  freight  payable  for  such  specific  cargo  is  mentioned ; 
and  in  that  case  the  freight  is  payable  upon  average  quantities  of  all  the 
articles  specified,  whether  the  ship  returns  empty  or  carrying  a  cargo  of 
different  articles  from  those  specified  {Capper  v.  Forster,  1837,  3  Bing. 
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N.  C.  938).  The  words  "lawful  merchandise"  have  been  held  not  to 
cover  Government  stores  (Vanderspar  v.  Ihmcan,  1891,  8  R  E.  30;  see 
Carver,  Carriage  hy  Sea,  4th  ed.,  1905,  263). 

Legal  Mortgage.— See  Mobtgagb. 

Legal  Notice  to  Quit.— in  sec.  50  of  the  Countj  Courts 
Act,  1856,  the  words  "legal  notice  to  quit"  meant  a  notice  to  quit 
required  by  law,  and  not  one  depending  on  the  stipulation  of  the  parties 
(JFritnd  v.  Shaw,  1887,  20  Q.  B.  D.  374).  In  the  corresponding  section 
of  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888— s.  138 — ^the  word  "  legal "  is  omitted ; 
the  words  being  merely  "  notice  to  quit."    See  Notice  to  Quit. 

Legal  Practitioner.— See  Advocate  ;  Bar  ;  SoLicrroR. 

Legal  Proceedings,  Action  by.— See  Actions  and 
Matters  in  the  High  Court,  Vol.  I.  p.  151. 

Legal  Proceedings,  County  Court,  in.— Vol  IV. 

p,  115. 

Legal  Proceedings,  Indictment,  by.— SeeYoLVlL 

p.  112. 

Legai  Proceedings,  Information,  by.— See  Vol. 

Til.  p.  198. 

Legal  Proceedings,  Limitation  of  .—See  Limitation. 

Legal  Proceedings,  Notice  of  Penal.— See  Vexa- 
tious Penal  Actions. 

Legal  Proceedings,  Winding  up  Petition,  by. 

— ^A  winding-up  petition  is  not  a  "  l^al  proceeding  "  within  the  meaning 
of  articles  of  association  which  enable  the  directors  of  a  company  to 
direct  any  action  or  other  "  legal  proceedings "  to  be  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  company  (Smith  v.  Duke  of  MancJiester,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  611). 
And  see  Company. 

Legal  Process.— See  Pbocess. 

Legal  Representatives. — The  words  ''personal  repre- 
sentatives," "  legal  representatives,"  or  "  l^al  personal  representatives," 
when  applied  to  personal  estate,  and  not  controlled  by  a  context,  "  are 
to  be  construed  as  equivalent  to '  executors  and  administrators,'  and  con- 
sequently as  words  of  limitation,  when  they  follow  a  limitation  for  life 
to  the  person  whose  representative  the  property  is  given,  and  as  a  gift 
to  the  '  executors  and  administrators '  in  that  capacity  when  there  is  no 
such  limitation  "  (per  Malin,  V.-C,  in  Stockdale  v.  Nicholson,  1867,  L.  R 
4  Eq.  359,  365).  In  a  gift  to  one  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  his 
children  "  then  living  or  their  legal  personal  representatives,  share  and 
share  alike,"  it  was  held  that  **  l^al  personal  representatives "  meant 
"  next-of-kin "  (King  v.  Cleveland,  1858,  26  Beav.  26 ;  53  E.  E.  806 ; 
4  De  G.  &  J.  477 ;  45  E.  B.  186 ;  so  also  where  there  was  a  direction  in 
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a  settlement  "  to  pay  to  legal  repreaentatives  in  a  due  course  of  adminis- 
tration,"  the  words  were  construed  as  meaning  next-of-kin  {Briggs  v. 
Upton,  1871,  L  R  7  Ch.  376). 

A  husband  who,  jure  mariti,  succeeds  to  leasehold  property  which 
belonged  to  his  deceased  wife  as  separate  estate,  without  talang  out 
administration,  is  her  "  legal  personal  representative  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  sec.  23  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  so  as  to  be 
liable  to  the  extent  of  such  separate  estate  for  his  wife's  debts  (Surman 
V.  WTiaHon,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  491). 

See  ExBCUTORS  and  Administrators;  Land  Transfer;  Nkxt-of- 
Kin;  Real  Representative. 

[AiUhorUy.—Theohdld  on  Wills,  6th  ed.,  1905.] 

Legal  Reversion. — See  Reversions. 

Leg^a.!  Rig^htSi — A  person  threatened  with  l^al  proceedings, 
in  respect  of  any  alleged  manufacture,  use,  sale,  etc.,  by  him  of  an  inven- 
tion, by  the  person  claiming  to  be  the  patentee  of  such  invention,  maj 
obtain  an  injunction  against  the  continuance  of  the  threats,  and  maj 
recover  such  damage  (if  any)  as  may  have  been  sustained,  if  the  alleged 
manufacture,  use,  sale,  etc.,  to  which  the  threats  referred  was  not  an 
infringement  of  any  ''  legal  rights  "  of  the  threatener,  unless  the  latter 
with  due  diligence  commences  and  prosecutes  an  action  for  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent  (Patents  Act,  1883,  s.  32).  If  the  threatener  has  no 
valid  patent  he  has  no  "  legal  rights  "  within  the  meaning  of  this  section, 
that  can  have  been  infringed  (see  Herrhirger  v.  Squire,  1888,  5  R.  P.  C. 
581 ;  and  other  cases  cited  in  Edmunds,  Fatenta,  2nd  ed.,  p.  625).  See 
Patents.    [See  also  Stroud,  Jtid,  Diet,,  2nd  ed.] 

Legal  Tender.— See  Com,  BRrrisn,  Vol  IIL  p.  136. 

Legal  University.— See  Inns  of  Court. 

Legate. — The  Pope's  ambassador-extraordinary  to  a  foreign 
sovereign  or  state  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  As  a  diplo- 
matic agent,  a  legate  enjoys  the  representative  character,  and  exercises 
papal  jurisdiction  where  the  Pope  cannot  be  present.  The  missions  of 
a  legate  are  usually  of  a  more  or  less  ecclesiastical  and  special  character, 
thus  differing  from  the  mission  of  a  nuncio  (q»v.),  which  is  usually 
political  and  permanent.  As  one  result  of  the  contest  between  the  lay 
and  the  spiritual  powers  temp,  Henry  i.  (see  Investiture),  while  the 
Pope's  jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual  was  recognised  in  England,  no 
legate  was  allowed  to  visit  England  without  the  royal  licence.  See  also 
under  Archbishop,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  496 ;  and  under  Licence  (Marriage). 

Leg'ation. — See  Diplomatic  Agents. 
Leg'islation. — See  Legislative  Powers  ;  PARLLAifENT. 

Leg^isiatlon  (Comparative) ,  Society  of,  is  an  asso- 
ciation formed  on  the  model  of  a  French  society  bearing  the  same  name 
{SocUti  de  Ugidation  comparie)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge 
of  the  course  of  legislation  in  different  coimtries,  more  particularly  in 
the  several  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Bociety  originated  in  a  paper  read  by  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert,  K.C.S.I., 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Institute  on  November  8, 1894,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Herschell  (then  Lord  Chancellor),  in  which  he 
urged  strongly  the  importance  of  an  annual  summary  of  comparative 
legislation  simQar  to  that  published  by  the  French  society.  Every 
civilised  State,  €is  he  pointed  out,  is  concerned  to  know  how  other  States 
are  dealing  with  political,  social,  or  economic  difficulties  similar  to  its 
own ;  how  they  administer  justice,  reconcile  the  rights  of  capital  and 
labour,  regulate  the  liquor  traffic,  deal  with  marriage  and  divorce,  with 
patents,  literary  and  industrial  property;  how  they  educate  children, 
reform  criminals,  reclaim  drunkards,  control  railways,  trading  com- 
panies., and  merchant  shipping.  In  the  mechanism  of  modem  States 
the  capital  fact,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  is  the  energy  of  the 
legislatures.  In  the  British  Empire  alone  there  are  no  fewer  than  sixty 
l^islatures  busy  at  work.  In  the  United  States  there  is  an  almost 
equal  number.  Each  of  these  is  working  out  its  own  problems  in  its 
own  way — problems  differentiated  by  local  conditions,  but  often  identical 
in  principle,  and  the  experience  and  experiments  of  each  cannot  fail  to 
be  profitable  and  instructive  to  the  others.  The  venerable  Parliament 
at  Westminster  has  often  learnt  lessons  from  the  experiments  made  by 
her  daughters  beyond  the  seas. 

The  journal  of  the  society  containing  the  ''  Beview  of  Legislation  "  is 
published  on  the  15th  December  in  each  year.  Besides  this  Beview  the 
journal  contains  articles  by  writers  of  eminence  on  a  variety  of  topics 
which  oome  within  the  sphere  of  the  society,  and  portraits  and  biographies 
of  distinguished  British,  American,  and  foreign  jurists.  The  society  has 
the  approval  and  support  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
the  India  Office. 

The  French  society  of  the  same  name  publishes  an  annuaire  in  about 
650  pages,  giving  translations  of  all  the  chief  laws  of  the  year  through- 
out the  world,  classified  according  to  country,  a  monthly  bulletin  in 
seven  numbers,  making  a  volume  of  about  650  pages,  and  giving  articles, 
reviews  of  books,  etc.,  and  a  volume  in  about  270  pages  containing  the 
legislation  of  the  year  in  France,  with  notes. 

Besides  the  SocUti  de  Ugislation  compart,  there  is  in  Paris  the  Gomiti 
de  Ugislation  ^rang&e,  an  official  body  whose  admirable  library,  located  at 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  the  Place  Vend6me,  is  open  to  the  public,  and 
who  publish  translations  into  French  of  the  more  useful  codes  of  foreign 
countries.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence  it  heis 
already  issued  eighteen  such  volumes. 

Leg^lSlatlve  PowerjS. — Besides  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
there  are  numerous  other  bodies  which  possess  legislative  powers.  The 
most  important  of  these  within  the  British  Empire  are  the  various 
colonial  legislatures,  which  have  extensive  powers  of  legislation,  yet  not 
so  extensive  as  those  possessed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which,  being 
a  constituent  as  well  as  a  legislative  body,  can  pass  statutes  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  Colonial  legislatures,  like  those  of  various 
foreign  nations,  have  power  only  to  pass  such  statutes  €is  are  not  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution  of  the  colony ;  statutes  which  are  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  may  be  adjudged  ultra  vires  and  void  (see  Colonial 
Laws).  Other  bodies,  such  as  government  departments,  municipal 
corporations,  railway  companies,  etc.,  exercise  a  species  of  legislative 
power  in  framing  regulations  and  by-laws  under  the  authority  of 
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particular  Acts  of  Parliament  (see  the  question  of  l^islative  powers 
fully  dealt  with  in  Dicey,  Law  of  the  Ooristitution,  6th  ed.,  ch.  ii. ;  Ilbert, 
Oovernment  of  India,  2nd  ed. ;  Ilbert,  Legidaiive  Methods  and  Forms ; 
Jenkyn's  British  Jurisdiction  beyond  Seas).  See  Colony  ;  and,  for  the 
various  colonies,  Australia,  Canada,  etc 

Leg^lSlat U  re .  — The  expressions  "  colonial  legislature  "  and 
'  legislature  "  when  used  with  reference  to  a  British  possession,  in  Acts 
passed  after  December  31,  1889,  mean,  unless  a  contrary  intention 
appears,  the  authority,  other  than  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  His 
Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  competent  to  make  laws  for  a  British 
possession  (Interpretation  Act,  1889,  s.  18,  subs.  7).  See  Colony; 
House  of  Commons;  House  of  Lords;  Parlla^ment. 

Leg^ltimacy* — At  English  law,  a  person  born  anywhere  either 
in  wedlock  or  within  the  vltimum  tempus  pariendi  (see  Medical  Juris- 
prudence) after  its  determination  is  legitimate ;  so  also  is  anyone  bom 
out  of  wedlock  whose  parents  afterwards  marry,  if  both  the  law  of  the 
father's  domicile  at  the  birth  and  the  law  of  his  domicile  at  the  marriage 
coincide  in  allowing  legitimaiio  per  subsequens  mairiToonium  (2  Black. 
Com.  247 ;  Dicey,  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  496.  See  In  re  Ooodman*s  Trusts, 
1880,  14  Ch.  D.  619 ;  1881,  17  Ch.  D.  266 ;  In  re  Gh-ove,  Vaucher  v.  The 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  1888,  40  Ch.  D.  216,  and  the  cases  cited 
therein). 

Persons  recognised  in  England  as  legitimate  will  be  found,  as  a  rule, 
to  fall  under  one  of  the  heads  of  the  foregoing  classification.  Blackstone, 
indeed,  credits  Parliament,  in  its  "  transcendent  power "  (1  Com.  459) 
with  the  right  of  legitimating  bastards,  but  he  cites  no  modern  instance. 
The  Toumshend  Peerage  Case  (1842,  10  CI.  &  Fin.  289)  is  an  example  of 
Parliament  passing  a  private  Act  to  declare  children  ill^itimate  without 
dissolving  a  marriage.  The  question  has  been  mooted  whether  our 
Courts  will  allow  the  legitimacy  of  persons  bom  out  of  wedlock,  but 
declared  legitimate  by  the  decree  of  a  foreign  ruler,  as,  for  example,  of 
the  Czar  (see  Dicey,  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  507 ;  cf.  Oera  v.  Ciantur,  1887, 
12  App.  Ca.  557). 

Bastardy  being  by  English  law  indelible,  the  status  of  legitimacy 
cannot  be  attained  by  any  person  bom  out  of  wedlock,  if  the  father  s 
domicile  was  English  at  the  date  of  the  birth  (see  s.v.  Bastard).  The 
rule  is  inflexible ;  legitimation,  in  its  various  forms,  is  unknown :  adop- 
tion; recognition;  the  custom  of  pallio  cooperire;  the  legitinmtio  jxr 
subsequens  matrimonium  itself,  all  but  universal  in  Christendom  as  it  is ; 
have  no  place  in  our  municipal  law. 

Legitimacy  is  not  dependent  upon  nationality  or  upon  naturalisation 
or  allegiance ;  it  is  a  personal  status  accompanying  its  possessor  wherever 
he  goes.  The  comity  of  nations  recognises  those  persons  as  legitimate 
everywhere  who  are  legitimate  by  the  law  of  their  place  of  origin ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  the  place  of  a  person's  origin  is  the  domicile  of  the 
father.  The  domicile  of  the  mother,  the  place  of  the  child's  birth,  the 
lex  lod  contractus  (provided  the  marriage  be  valid)  are  circumstances  aU 
alike  immaterial  in  respect  of  legitimacy. 

The  chief  consequences  of  legitimacy  have  regard  to  property  and 
to  the  conditions  of  its  devolution,  to  heirship,  to  the  operation  of  the 
Statutes  of  Distribution,  and  so  forth.  In  these  respects,  with  one 
remarkable  exception,  English  law  accords  to  all  persons  who  are 
legitimate  by  the  laws  of  their  several  domiciles  every  right  which 
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belongs  to  persons  bom  in  England  of  parents  lawfully  married.  The 
exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  rigid  rule  which  denies  to  a  person  bom 
before  wedlock,  but  legitimated  per  s^ibsequeTia  matrimonium,  the  full 
status  of  heirship.  No  arUe-nattts  can  be  an  heir  at  English  law.  Heir- 
ship is  determined  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  ;  and  accordingly,  upon  an 
intestacy,  the  real  estate  cannot  be  inherited  except  by  a  person  who  is 
not  merely  legitimate,  but  legitimate  sub  modo,  that  is  to  say,  legitimate 
by  reason  of  having  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  "  Hseres,  in  the  legall 
understanding  of  the  common  law,  implyeth,"  says  Coke  (ZitL  7  b), "  that  he 
is  exjustis  nuptiis  proereatuB  ;  for  Jueres  legitime  est  gxum,  nuptia>  demm- 
strant,  and  is  he  to  whom  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  by  the 
act  of  Grod  and  right  of  blood  do  descend  of  some  estate  of  inheritance. 
For  solus  Deus  hceredem  facere  potest,  non  homo "  (see  also  The  Min^or, 
cap.  iL  8.  15 ;  Glanville,  vii.  cap.  13).  Full  effect  is  given,  in  all  other 
circumstances,  to  legitimatio  per  subseqicens  iruUrimonium  (see  SkoUowe  v. 
Y<ning,  1871,  L.  R.  11  Eq.  474;  In  re  Goodman's  Trusts,  1880  and  1881, 
ut  supra  eit. ;  In  re  Andros,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  637 ;  In  re  Orey's  Trusts, 
[1892]  3  Ch.  88).  But  where  heirship  is  concemed,  the  principle  is 
maintained  that  none  but  a  person  bom  in  wedlock  can  inherit  real 
estate;  the  rule  is  "not  of  a  personal  character  but  of  that  class  which 
is  sown  in  the  land,  springs  out  of  it,  and  cannot  be  abrogated  or 
destroyed  by  any  foreign  rule  of  law  whatsoever"  (Alexander,  C.B., 

2  CI.  &  Fin.  577,  in  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill;  6  E.  R.  1270 ;  37  R.  R.  253). 
The  cases  are  BiHwhistle  v.  VardUl,  1835,  2  CI.  &  Fin.  571 ;  1840,  7  CI. 
&  Fin.  895 ;  7  E.  R.  1308 ;  51  R.  R.  139 ;  and  Fmton  v.  Livingstcme,  1859, 

3  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  497, 556.  Chattels  real,  however,  appear  not  to  follow 
the  lex  loci  rei  sitae.  The  principle  of  exclusion  applies,  d  fortiori,  to  the 
succession  to  a  peerage  or  other  hereditary  dignity,  which  cannot  in  any 
event  be  the  subject  of  testamentary  disposition.  It  remains,  in  this 
connection,  to  notice  the  case  of  In  re  Don's  Estate,  1857, 27  L.  J.  Ch.  98, 
per  Kindersley,  V.C.,  which  decided  that  at  the  death  of  a  Scotch  ante- 
natus,  duly  Intimated,  his  father  was  not,  upon  an  intestacy,  heir  to 
lands  situated  in  England,  within  the  meaning  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  (1833), 
c.  106,  s.  6,  which  enacted  that  "  every  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  capable 
of  being  heir  to  any  of  his  issue;"  and  so  the  freeholds  escheated 
to  the  Crown. 

The  preceding  paragraph  must  now  be  read  with  the  very  consider-* 
able  qualification  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  recently  passed 
statute,  6  Edw.  vii.  c.  30,  the  Colonial  Marriages  (Deceased  Wife's  Sister) 
Act,  1906,  which  is  as  follows : — 

1.  For  removing  doubts,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  where  a  man  has, 
whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  married  his  deceased  wife's 
sister,  and  at  the  date  of  the  marriage  each  of  the  parties  was  domiciled  in  a 
part  of  the  British  possessions  in  which  at  that  date  such  a  marriage  was 
legal,  the  marriage  if  legal  in  other  respects  shall  be,  and  shall  be  deemed 
always  to  have  been,  legal  for  all  purposes,  including  the  right  of  succession 
to  real  property  and  to  honours  and  dignities,  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
anless  either  party  to  the  marriage  has  subsequently,  during  the  life  of  the 
other,  but  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  lawfully  married  another. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  right,  interest,  or 
estate  to  or  in  any  property,  dignity,  or  honour  the  title  to  which,  whether 
vested  or  contingent,  and  whether  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder, 
accrued  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  no  claim  by  the  Grown  for  duties 
leviable  on  or  with  reference  to^death,  and  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  due 
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and  payable,  and  no  payment,  commutation,  composition,  discharge,  or  settle- 
ment of  account  in  respect  of  any  duties  leviable  on  or  with  reference  to  death 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act  duly  made  or  given,  shall  be  prejudicially 
affected  hereby. 

The  general  question  of  the  validity  of  marriages  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  matrimonial  law.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the 
broad  rule  which  is  followed  by  the  English  Courts  in  determining 
what  marriages  entered  into  (whether  abroad  or  at  home)  by  persons 
domiciled  in  England  are  valid,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  the 
offspring  the  status  of  legitimacy.  Mere  irregularity  does  not  neces- 
sarily invalidate  a  marriage.  But  some  statutes  forbid  and  render  void 
ab  initio  certain  matrimonial  unions;  thus,  12  Geo.  IIL  c.  11  (The  Boyal 
Marriages  Act,  1772)  makes  ill^itimate  the  issue  of  any  marriage  con- 
tracted in  defiance  of  its  provisions  (see  The  Sussex  Peerage  Case,  1844, 
11  CI.  &  Fin.  85;  8  E.  R.  1034;  65  R.  R.  11);  and  5  &  6  WilL  iv. 
c.  54  (The  Marriage  Act,  1835)  renders  void  unions  contracted  con- 
trary to  the  table  of  prohibited  degrees.  Before  the  last-named  Act 
such  unions  were  voidable,  but  not  necessarily  void,  and  if  any  such 
union  was  not  declared  void  during  the  lifetime  of  both  the  parties,  the 
offspring  were  legitimata  The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Marriage  Act, 
1907,  7  Edw.  VII.  c.  47,  ensu^ts  that  "  no  marriage  heretofore  or  here- 
after contracted  between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  within 
the  realm  or  without,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  or  shall  be  void  or 
voidable,  as  a  civil  contract,  by  reason  only  of  such  affinity  "  (s.  1),  and 
therefore  legitimises  the  offspring  of  all  such  unions  then  subsisting  at 
the  date  when  this  Act  became  law  (August  28,  1907). 

As  a  rule,  marriages  contracted  in  England  or  abroad  are  valid, 
provided  that  they  are  not  repugnant  to  our  lex  fori,  nor  contrary 
to  religion  or  sound  morality  (see  Femion  v.  Livingstone,  1859,  3  Maoq. 
H.  L.  Cas.  497).  Where  the  domicile  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
is  English,  the  marriage  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle 
of  Christian  marriage  or  "  marriage  in  Christendom ; "  and  the  essence 
of  Christian  marriage  is  "  the  voluntary  union  for  life  of  one  man  and 
one  woman  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  "  {In  re  Bethell,  1888, 38  Ch.  D, 
p.  220).  If  the  system  under  which  the  parties  marry  contemplates 
polygamy,  the  marriage  will  be  invalid,  even  though  in  the  particular 
case  they  intend  to  enter  into  a  monogamous  relation.  See  In  re  Bethell^ 
supra  cit.  (a  marriage  according  to  Baralong  usage) ;  Hyde  v.  ffyde  and 
Woodmansee,  1866,  L.  R  1  P.  &  D.  p.  130  (a  Mormon  marriage); 
Brinkley  v.  A.-O.,  1890,  15  P.  D.  p.  76  (where  a  monogamous  Japanese 
marriage  was  held  good). 

Given  a  valid  marriage,  the  children  bom  of  the  vrife  during  its  con- 
tinuance, or  within  a  possible  time  after  its  determination,  are  deemed 
to  be  legitimate,  unless  the  contrary  be  established.  Paier  est  qiiem 
nuptice  demonstrant  (Co.  Litt.  7  b),  and  semper  prcesumittir  pro  legitimatione 
jmerorum  et  JUiatio  n/m  potest  prdbari  (5  Co.  98  6),  are  ancient  maxims 
which  still  hold  good  (see  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  1884,  6th  ed.,  ch.  vii.. 
Rules  relating  to  Marriage  and  Descent;  Best  on  Presumptions  of 
Law  and  Fact,  1844,  pp.  21,  71,  171 ;  Fleta,  lib.  L  ch.  14,  De  Legitimis, 
and  lib.  vL  ch.  1,  De  Propinquitate  Hasredum;  Stephen,  Law  of  Evidence, 
Presumption  of  Legitimacy  (art.  98) ;  see  also  sub  voc.  Bastard). 

The  presumption  of  legitimacy  is  not  now  a  presumptio  juris  et  de 
jure;  of  old  the  presumption  was  carried  sq  far  that  if  the  husband  were 
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within  the  four  seas  daring  the  period  within  which  the  child  must 
have  been  begotten,  evidence  was  not  admissible  to  prove  non-access 
(Co.  Litt  244a) ;  but  the  rule  inter  qiuxtuor  maria  has  long  been  obsolete. 
(See  also  sub  voc.  Posthumous  Child.)  Subject  to  certain  conditions, 
the  question  of  a  person's  Intimacy  is  now  a  matter  left  perfectly 
open  to  be  determined  by  the  weight  of  testimony  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  rules  of  evidence  (see  Morris  v.  Davies,  1827,  3  Car.  &  P.  215, 
427 ;  28  R.  E.  192 ;  and  1837,  5  CI.  &  Fin.  163 ;  7  E.  R.  365 ;  47  R.  R 
50 ;  £osvile  v.  A.'0.,  1887, 12  P.  D.  177 ;  Le  Marchant's  report  of  the 
Gardner  Peerage  Case).  The  conditions  referred  to  are  well  known: 
first,  neither  the  mother  of  the  child  nor  the  husband  is  admissible 
as  a  witness  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  acoesQ  or  non-success;  a  rule 
of  decency  forbids  such  evidence  (see  Ooodright  v.  Moss,  1777,  2  Cowp. 
594,  per  Lord  Mansfield,  C.J.;  and  the  other  cases  collected  sitb  voc. 
Bastabd,  and  in  Stephen's  Evidence,  ut  swpra  cit.) ;  but  testimony  may 
be  given,  aliunde,  of  statements  made  by  the  mother  or  by  the  adulterer 
as  evidence  of  conduct  (see  The  Aylesbury  Peerage  Case,  1885,  11  App. 
Cas.  p.  1 ;  Bumaby  v.  Baillie,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  282) ;  secondly,  where 
the  husband  and  wife  have  cohabited  within  a  competent  time,  so  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  child  to  have  been  lawfully  begotten,  the  presump- 
tion of  legitimacy  is  not  to  be  rebutted  by  evidence  that  someone  else 
may  with  equal  probability  be  the  father  (see  Best,  Presumptions,  s.  58 ; 
and  per  Vaughan,  B.,  at  pp.  217, 218,  of  Morris  v.  Davies,  1827, 3  Car.  &  P.; 
28  R  R  192).  Under  such  circumstances  the  law  will  not  allow  ''a 
balance  of  the  evidence  as  to  who  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  father  " 
(Cope  v.  Cope,  1833,  Moo.  &  R  276 ;  42  R  R  787).  And  generally,  the 
Court  will  not  allow  the  inference  of  law  arising  from  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  "  lightly  to  be  repelled,"  or  "  to  be  broken  in  upon  or 
shaken  by  a  mere  balance  of  probability  "  (per  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  Morris 
v.  Davies,  1837,  5  CI.  &  Fin.  p.  265 ;  7  E.  R  365 ;  47  R  R  50).  The 
case  of  BosvUe  v.  A.-G.  (ut  supra  cit.,  1877,  12  P.  D.  177)  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  perfect  freedom  with  which  the  Courts  in  modem  times  have 
brought  the  presumption  of  l^itimacy  to  the  test  of  evidence.  (See  sub 
voc  Lis  MOTA.) 

It  remains  to  state  the  means  by  which  in  English  Courts  the 
fact  of  legitimacy  or  ill^timacy  may  be  established.  Before  1858 
there  was  no  legal  procedure  by  which  a  person  could  directly  raise  the 
question  of  his  own  or  anybody  else's  Intimacy.  Such  an  issue  could 
only  be  determined  as  part  of  a  larger  issue.  Unless  a  title,  or  an 
estate,  or  money  was  at  stake,  there  was  small  chance  of  a  judicial 
pronouncement  upon  anybody's  legitimacy.  Issues  as  to  legitimacy 
are  sometimes  still  directed  to  be  tried  separately  when  their  decision  is 
incidental  and  subsidiary  to  some  litigation :  vide  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Order  XXXVL,  rr.  4,  8,  and  9.  See  stib  fine,  on  motion  to  vary 
settlements,  issue  tried  in  P.  D.,  Sumner  v.  Sumner,  the  Times, 
June  22,  1906.  Persons  were  sometimes  bastardised,  in  the  case  of 
divorces,  by  Act  of  Parliament;  but  long  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Divorce  Court  the  practice  had  been  not  to  add  a  bastardising 
clause  to  a  Private  Bill  of  Divorce,  though  the  House  of  Lords  received 
the  evidence  that  went  to  prove  the  illegitimacy  of  the  issue  of  a  marriage 
which  was  being  dissolved  (see  Hayne's  Divorce  Case,  1829,  Macq.  H.  of  L. 
Practice,  650 ;  cp.  Lord  Townshend's  Pelage,  1843,  10  CI.  &  Fin.  289). 
The  House  was  especially  loth  to  decide  the  status,  as  to  legitimacy,  of 
children  who  were  under  age.     It  was  possible,  however,  to  file  a  BUI  iu 
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CtiAiiceiy  for  the  parpofle  of  perpetuating  evidence  (see  Lord  TownshencPs 
Peerage,  tU  supra  cU,) ;  but  this  was  the  nearest  resemblance  in  English 
law  to  the  Scotch  action  of  declarator  of  bastardy.  In  1849  Lord 
Brougham  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  action  of  declarator  into 
English  law,  and  brought  in  a  Bill  for  that  purpose ;  but  though  he  had 
the  approval  of  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Campbell,  the  measure  was  not 
carri^  The  Statute  20  &  21  Vict  c.  85  (The  Matrimonial  Causes  Act, 
1857),  which  established  the  Divorce  Court,  contained  no  bastardising 
clause,  and  left  the  question  of  Intimacy  untouched. 

In  1858  the  Legitimacy  Declairation  Act,  21  &  22  Vict,  c  93,  became 
law.  The  passing  of  the  Act  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  famous 
case  of  ShuLden  v.  Patrick,  1854, 1  Macq.  Sc  App.  535.  But  it  followed 
naturally  upon  the  Divorce  Act,  though  it  has  not  provided  English  law 
with  the  process  of  declarator  of  bastardy.  The  L^timacy  Declaration 
Act  has  been  stated  to  be  "  not  a  model  either  of  arrangement  or  com- 
position "  (Macq.  Marriage  and  Divorce,  p.  349).  Sir  J.  Hannen  (Dodds 
v.  A.'G.,  ut  infra  cU.)  criticised  it  as  difficult  to  construe,  and  as 
failing  to  give  all  the  relief  intended  by  its  drafters.  It  is  entitled 
''An  Act  to  enable  Persons  to  establish  L^timacy  and  the  Validity 
of  Marriages,  and  the  Right  to  be  deemed  Natural-bom  Subjects/'  and 
by  sec.  1  it  provides  that — 

*'  Any  natural-bom  subject  of  the  Queen,  or  any  person  whose  right  to 
be  deemed  a  natural-bora  subject  depends  wholly  or  in  part  on  his  legitimacy 
or  on  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  being  domiciled  in  England  or  Ireland,  or 
claiming  any  real  or  personal  estate  situate  in  England,  may  apply  by  petition 
to  the  Uourt  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  praying  the  Court  for  a 
decree  declaring  that  the  petitioner  is  the  legitimate  child  of  his  parents,  and 
that  the  marriage  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  of  his  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, was  a  valid  marriage,  or  for  a  decree  declaring  either  of  the  matters 
aforesaid ;  and  any  such  subject  or  person  being  so  domiciled  or  claiming  as 
aforesaid,  may  in  like  manner  apply  to  such  Court  for  a  decree  declaring  that 
his  marriage  was  or  is  a  valid  marriage,  and  such  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  determine  such  application  and  to  make  such  decree  declaratory  of  the 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  such  persons,  or  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of 
such  marriage,  as  to  the  Court  may  seem  just,  and  such  decree,  except  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  binding  to  all  intents  and  purposes  on  her 
Majesty  and  on  all  persons  whomsoever." 

Sea  2  enacts  that  a  person  so  domiciled  or  claiming  as  aforesaid 
may  establish  his  right  to  be  deemed  a  natural-bom  subject  (see  mb 
voc.  Natural-born  Subject  ;  and  Sheddm  v.  ^.-(?.,  1860,  2  Sw.  &  Tr. 
170),  and  may  include  such  application  in  the  same  petition  with  an 
application  as  to  legitimacy  or  validity  of  marriage  under  sec.  1.  By 
sec.  6  it  is  provided  that  the  Attorney-General  shall  be  a  respondent 
in  all  proceedings  under  the  Act ;  sec.  7  provides  for  citing  other  persons 
to  see  proceedings;  sec.  8  says  that  a  decree  shall  not  prejudice  a 
person  who  has  not  been  cited  or  made  a  party,  and  is  not  heir  nor 
next-of-kin,  nor  other  real  or  personal  representative  of,  nor  devises  title 
under  or  through  a  person  so  cited  or  made  a  party;  nor  shall  such 
decree,  if  obtained  by  fraud  or  collusion,  prejudice  anybody;  sec.  10 
declares  that  proceedings  under  the  Act  shall  not  aflFect  any  final  judg- 
ments already  pronounced;  sec.  11  provides  that  this  Act,  and  the 
Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1857,  shall  be  construed  together  as  one  Act ; 
sees.  3,  4,  and  5  deal  with  procedure  and  costs.     In  Bain  v.  -4.-(r., 
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[1892]  P.  266,  Kay,  L.J.,  observed :  "  The  L^timacy  Declaration  Act 

was,  I  presume,  intended  to  supersede  in  Intimacy  cases  the  old 

plan  of  instituting  a  suit  to  perpetuate  evidence."     The  Attorney- 

Greneral  is  a  necessary  respondent  (Shedden  v.  A,-0,,  1860,  2  Sw.  &  Tr. 

170);  and  it  is  his  duty  to  traverse  the  allegations  of  the  petition 

and  see  that  they  are  proved.     It  is  for  the  petitioner,  under  the 

directions  of  the  Court,  to  cite  other  persons  to  see  proceedings  (In 

re  Upton's  Pet,,  1863,  32  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  p.  177 ;  Brinkley  v.  A.-G.,  1889, 

14  P.  D.  p.  83) ;  and  a  person  so  cited  and  appearing  to  oppose  may  be 

made  to  pay  costs  (Bain  v.  A.'0,,  [1892]  P.  217,  and  261).    But  a  person 

not  cited  who  has  no  real  interest  will  not  be  allowed  to  intervene  (In 

re  Upton's  Pet,,  ut  supra  cit.).    Sec.  10,  as  to  final  judgments,  does  not 

prevent  a  petition  from  being  presented  under  this  Act,  but  merely 

provides  that  the  result  shall  not  affect  any  res  fudicata  (Shedden  v. 

A,'G.,  1860,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  170).     In  the  case  of  an  infant  a  petition  may 

be  brought  in  the  child's  name  for  its  interests,  but  a  hostile  person  will 

not  be  allowed  to  present  a  petition  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bastardising 

the  child ;  nor  will  the  question  of  an  infant's  legitimacy  be  entertained 

upon  a  petition  for  variation  of  settlements  (Pryor  v.  Pryor,  1888, 

12  P.  D.  p.  165 ;  and  see  The  Times  of  December  21,  1897,  Douglas  v. 

Douglas  and  Trevor).    In  the  child's  interests  the  Court  will  direct  the 

official  solicitor  to  file  a  petition  in  the  child's  name  (In  re  Chaplin,  1867, 

L  R.  1  P.  &  M.  328).    The  Court  cannot  decide  the  right  to  any  title 

of  honour  (e,g,  a  baronetcy).    For  other  examples  of  the  working  of  the 

Act,  see  Shaw  v.  A.'G.,  1870,  2  P.  &  D.  p.  156;  Frederick  v.  A,'G.,  1874 

L  R  3  P.  &  D.  pp.  196.  and  270 ;  ShUscm  v.  ^.-ff.,  1874,  22  W.  R.  831 

Mansel  v.  ^.-ff.,  1877,  2  P.  D.  p.  267 ;  Dodds  v.  ^.-ff.,  1880,  42  L.  T.  402 

Scott  V.  A.'G„  1886,  11  P.  D.  128;  Bomle  v.  A,-G„  1887,  12  P.  D.  177 

Brinldey  v.  ^.-ff.,  1889,  14  P.  D.  83,  and  1870,  15  P.  D.  76;  Gardner  v 

A.'G„  1889,  60  L.  T.  p.  839 ;  Dundas  v.  A.-G,  Times,  November  28, 1896 

Soldsworth  v.  A.-G.  (Holdsworth  cited).  Times,  December  19,  1905 

June  29,  1906.    There  is  a  right  to  appeal  without  leave  in  cases  under 

this  Act  (see  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  68, 1881,  s.  9),  first  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 

then  to  the  House  of  Lords.    For  an  example  of  an  issue  of  legitimacy, 

not  tried  under  this  Act,  but  directed  by  a  judge  of  the  Chancery  Division 

(Romer,  J.),  and  tried  twice  by  judge  and  jury,  in  the  Queen's  Bench 

Division,  see  Somers  v.^Somers  (sued  as  Walker),  reported  in  the  Times  of 

Nov.  28, 1899,  and  April  6  and  7, 1900. 

[Authorities. — Macqueen,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  c.  xxxL  1860; 
Weightman,  Marriage  and  Legitimxicy,  1871 ;  Hammick,  Marriage  Law 
of  England,  2nd  ed.,  1887;  Brown  and  Powles,  Divorce  Law,  6th  ed., 
1897,  pp.  360-374 ;  Hubback,  Evidence  of  Stuxession ;  Story,  Conflict  of 
Laws;  Dicey,  Domicile,  1879,  Conflict  of  Laws,  1896;  Westlake,  Inter- 
vational  Law  ;  Foote,  Private  International  Law,  2nd  ed.] 

Lent. — ^The  chief  fast  or  holy  season  of  the  Church,  which  has 
been  observed  from  a  very  early  period.  Lent  commences  on  the 
Wednesday  (distinguished  as  Ash -Wednesday)  in  the  seventh  week 
before  Easter,  and  extends  for  forty  days,  not  including  the  intermediate 
Sundays  (see  Feasts).  It  thus  terminates  on  the  Saturday  immediately 
preceding  Easter  Sunday.  In  former  times  Lent  was  the  period  selectea 
for  the  performance  of  solemn  penance  (solemnis  pcenitentia)  for  the 
greater  sins,  such  as  incest  and  the  like,  which  had  occasioned  great 
scandal  in  the  State  (as  to  which,  see  Constitution  of  Archbishop  Peckham, 
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lind.  Prov,  p.  339 ;  Johnson,  Canons,  vol.  ii  p.  7 ;  Phillimore,  Ecd,  Law, 
2nd  ed.  ii.  1066).  The  Holy-Days  and  Fasting-Days  Act  (5  &  6  Edw.  VL 
c.  3,  s.  4),  provided  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  extend  to 
abrogate  or  take  away  abstinence  from  flesh  in  Lent. 

Lcp  And  La.CCa — A  custom  in  the  manor  of  Writtle,  in  Essex, 
that  every  cart  going  over  Greenbury  within  that  manor  (except  the 
cart  of  a  nobleman)  should  pay  fourpence  to  the  lord  (Blount,  Law 
Diet). 

L^S€-  m AjCSt^  is  an  insult  offered  to,  or  an  offence  committed 
against,  the  person  of  the  Sovereign.  In  the  practice  of  the  Continental 
monarchical  States  which  recognise  Use-majesty  as  a  substantive  offence, 
it  includes  much  less  serious  crimes  than  acts  known  to  English  law  as 
treason  (g.v.). 

Let. — In  a  lease  the  word  ''let"  has  the  same  effect  as  the  word 
"  demise  "  (Eart  v.  Windsor,  1844,  13  L.  J.  Ex.  129, 135 ;  Mostyn  v.  West 
Mostyn  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  1876,  45  L.  J.  C.  P.  401,  405). 

"  Let  into  possession,"  see  Wheeler  v.  Tootel,  1867,  L  R.  3  Eq.  571. 

"  Let  to  be  used  for  pasture,"  see  Pasture. 

Letter- Missive — (l)  A  designation  given  to  the  letter  sent 
by  the  Sovereign  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  church  upon  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  episcopal  see,  containing  the  name  of  the  person 
he  would  have  them  elect  as  bishop.  See  Bishop;  Conge  d'elirk, 
(2)  The  term  was  also  applied  in  the  old  Chancery  practice  to  the  letter 
sent  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  a  peer,  when  defendant  in  a  Chancery 
suit,  requesting  him  to  appear.  If  the  peer  to  whom  a  letter-missive 
was  sent  neglected  to  appear  in  obedience  thereto,  he  might  then  be 
served  with  a  subpoena  (3  Black.  Com.  445). 

Letter  of  Aliotment.— This  is  a  letter  written  by  the 
secretary  of  a  company,  on  the  instructions  of  the  directors,  notifying 
to  an  applicant  for  shares  in  the  company  that  his  application  has  been 
successfiil,  and  that  shares  have  been  allotted  to  him.  Such  a  letter  is 
the  usual,  although  not  the  only,  mode  in  which  a  company  can  accept 
the  offer  of  an  applicant  for  shares.  The  acceptance  contained  in  a 
letter  of  allotment  must,  as  in  other  contracts,  be  unconditional,  other- 
wise it  constitutes  only  a  new  offer.  When  sent  by  post,  the  axjcept- 
ance  is  complete  as  soon  as  posted,  although  the  letter  may  never  have 
reached  the  applicant  {Household  Fire  Insurance  v.  Grant,  4  Ex.  Div.  216; 
Hawthorn  v.  Fra^er,  [1892]  2  Ch.  27).  A  letter  of  allotment  must  bear 
a  sixpenny  stamp,  unless  the  nominal  amount  of  the  allotment  is  under 
£5,  when  the  stamp  is  one  penny  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  39,  s.  79 ;  62  &  63 
Vict.  c.  9,  s.  9).    See  Company,  Vol.  III.  pp.  303-4. 

Letter  of  Credit. — "A  letter  of  credit  (sometimes  called  a 
bill  of  credit  (y.v.))  ^^  ^^  o^n  letter  of  request,  whereby  one  person 
(usually  a  merchant  or  a  banker)  requests  some  other  person  or  persons 
to  advance  moneys  or  give  credit  to  a  third  person  named  therein,  for  a 
certain  amount,  and  promises  that  he  will  repay  the  same  to  the  person 
advancing  the  same,  or  accept  bills  drawn  upon  himself,  for  the  like 
amount.    It  is  called  a  general  letter  of  credit,  when  it  is  addressed  to 
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all  merchants  or  other  persons  in  general,  requesting  such  advance  to  a 
third  person ;  and  it  ia  called  a  special  letter  of  credit,  when  it  is  addressed 
to  a  particular  person  by  name,  requesting  him  to  make  such  advance 
to  a  third  person"  (Story,  Bills  of  Exchange,  4th  ed.,  s.  459).  The  giver 
of  such  a  letter  undertakes  that  he  will  give  credit,  that  he  will  pay,  or 
that  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  made  a  person  upon  whom  demands  or 
drafts  may  be  made  for  payment.  Such  a  letter  is  usually  operated  upon 
by  bills  of  exchange,  but  it  may  also  be  operated  upon  by  cheques  or  by 
simple  demands,  in  any  form,  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  for  which 
credit  has  been  undertaken  to  be  given  (per  Lord  Cairns,  L.C.,  in  Mogan 
v.  Lariviirey  1875,  L.  R  7  H.  L.  432) ;  but  a  letter  opening  a  credit  for 
a  particular  sum  cannot  of  itself  constitute  an  equitable  assignment,  or 
specific  appropriation  of  that  sum,  so  as  to  create  a  trust  {ibid.).  The 
grantee  of  a  letter  of  credit  is  entitled  to  expect  that  his  drafts  will  bo 
honoured  by  the  correspondent  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed ;  if  they 
are  not  so  honoured,  the  grantee  may  recover  in  respect  thereof  from 
the  grantor,  and  he  is  also  entitled  to  be  repaid  any  surplus  remaining- 
after  payment  of  his  drafts.  A  letter  of  credit  is  not  a  negotiable 
instrument.  The  person  presenting  it  is  not  necessarily  the  person 
entitled  to  make  the  draft ;  therefore  where  bankers  honoured  a  draft 
under  it,  which  draft  was  in  fact  forged,  they  were  held  not  discharged 
by  such  payment  {Orr  v.  Union  JBanJc  of  Scotland,  1854, 1  Macq.  H.  L. 
513;  see  also  British  Linen  Co,  v.  Caledonian  Insurance  Co.,  1861, 
4  Macq.  H.  L.  107).  Letters  of  credit,  except  those  granted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  authorising  drafts  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  United 
ICingdom  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  liable  to  stamp  duty 
(Stamp  Act,  1891,  s.  32,  and  Schedule,  "Bill  of  Exchange").  See 
CiRCULAK  Note. 

[Authorities. — Grant,  Law  of  Banking,  5th  ed.,  chap,  xv.,  where  all 
the  cases  on  the  subject  sure  collected;  and  Thorburn,  BiUs  of  Exchange, 
Introd.  pp.  8-22.] 

Letter  of  Request. — ^The  term  ''  Letter  of  Bequest "  is  now 
invariably  applied  to  the  "  request  to  examine  witnesses,"  which  by  virtue 
of  Order  37,  r.  6a  (R  S.  C,  Oct.  1884,  r.  6),  may  be  issued  in  lieu  of  a 
writ  of  commission,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  term  "  Letter  of  Eequest  ** 
has  attached  itself  to  this  process  because  the  form  of  request,  which  is 
given  below,  is  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Division  requiring  the 
evidence  to  the  President  of  the  Court  of  the  foreign  country,  or  colony, 
where  the  witnesses  reside  whose  evidence  is  required. 

This  method  of  obtaining  evidence  abroad  for  the  English  Courts  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  diplomatic  arrangements  established  under  the 
Foreign  Tribunals  Evidence  Act,  1856, 19  &  20  Vict  c.  113,  for  enabling 
foreign  Courts  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  witnesses  residing  in  British 
Dominions.  The  origin  and  development  of  this  system  of  Commissions 
Bogatoires,  or  Letters  of  Bequest,  is  described  somewhat  fully  under 
the  title  Evidbnck  for  Foebign  Tribunals,  with  which  the  history  of 
the  practice  under  Order  37,  r.  6a,  is  inseparably  connected.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  state  the  practice  in  relation 
to  obtaining  evidence  by  Letter  of  Bequest.  It  may,  however,  be  men- 
tioned that  since  1884  the  Letter  of  Bequest  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  Writ  of  Commission,  and  the  alternative  method  of  appointing 
special  examiners,  so  far  as  concerns  procuring  evidence  in  foreign 
countries  and  British  colonies.    The  United  States  of  America  still 
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prefer  that  our  Courts  should  issue  commissions,  or  appoint  examiners, 
to  obtain  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in  their  States.  With  that  exception, 
however,  Letters  of  Request  are  abnost  universally  adopted. 

Practice. — Rule  and  Forms, — Order  37,  r.  6a,  is  in  the  following 
terms: — 

6a.  If  in  any  case  the  court  or  a  judge  shall  so  order,  there  shall  be 
issued  a  request  to  examine  witnesses  in  lieu  of  a  commission.  The  Forms 
1  and  2  in  the  Appendix  hereto  shall  be  used  for  such  order  and  request 
respectively,  with  such  variation  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  may  be 
cited  as  Forms  37a  and  37b  in  Appendix  K. 

The  words  "  in  lieu  of  a  commission,"  are  in  practice  construed  to 
mean  that  an  order  for  a  Letter  of  Request  can  only  be  made  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  as  a  writ  of 
commission,  or  an  order  appointing  a  special  examiner  could  have  been 
granted  or  made.  All  the  decided  cases,  therefore,  which  apply  to  com- 
missions and  the  appointment  of  special  examiners  apply  equally  to 
Letters  of  Request.    See  Commission,  Evidence  on,  VoL  IIL,  p.  207- 

Order  for  Issue  of  Request  for  Commission  (0.  37,  r.  6a). 

It  is  ordered  that  a  letter  of  request  do  issue  directed  to  the  proper 
tribunal  for  the  examination  of  the  following  witnesses,  that  is  to  say  : 
K  F.,  of  ;  G.  H.,  of  ;  and  I.  J.,  of 

And  it  is  ordered  that  the  dispositions  taken  pursuant  thereto  when 
received  be  filed  at  the  Central  Office,  and  be  given  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  this  action,  saving  all  just  exceptions. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  trial  of  this  action  be  stayed  until 
the  said  depositions  have  been  filed. 


Request  for  Commission  (0.  37,  r.  6a). 
[Heading : — To  the  President  and  Judges  of,  Jkc,  dkc.,  or  as  the  ease  may  be."] 

Whereas  an  action  is  now  pending  in  the  Division  of  the 

High  Court  of  Justice  in  England,  in  which  A.  B.,  of  ,  is  plain- 

tiff, and  C.  D.,  of  ,  is  defendant.     And  in  the  said  action  the 

plaintiff  claims 

{endcrsemeni  upon  writ). 

And  whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  the  said  Court  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice  and  for  the  due  determination  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  parties,  that  the  following  persons 
should  be  examined  as  witnesses  upon  oath  touching  such  matters,  that 
is  to  say :  E.  F.,  of  ;  G.  H.,  of  ;  and  I.  J.,  of 

And  it  appearing  that  such  witnesses  are  resident  within  the  juris- 
diction of  your  honourable  Court. 

Now  I  as  the  President  of  the  said  Division  of 

the  High  Court  of  Justice,  have  the  honour  to  request,  and  do  hereby 
request^  that  for  the  reasons  aforesaid  and  for  the  assistance  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  you  as  the  President  and  Judges  of  the  said  or 
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some  one  or  more  of  you,  will  be  pleased  to  summoo  the  said  witnesses 
(and  such  other  witnesses  as  the  agents  of  the  said  plaintiff  and  defendant 
shall  humbly  request  you  in  writing  so  to  summon)  to  attend  at  such 
time  and  place  as  you  shall  appoint  before  some  one  or  more  of  you,  or 
such  other  person  as  according  to  the  procedure  of  your  Court  is  com- 
petent to  take  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  that  you  will  cause 
such  witnesses  to  be  examined  upon  the  interrogatories  which  accompany 
this  letter  of  request  (or  vivd  voce,  or  both)  touching  the  said  matters  in 
question  in  the  presence  of  the  agents  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  or 
such  of  them  as  shall,  on  due  notice  given,  attend  such  examination. 

And  I  further  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
cause  the  answers  of  the  said  witnesses  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  and 
all  books,  letters,  papers,  and  documents  produced  upon  such  examina- 
tion to  be  duly  marked  for  identification,  and  that  you  will  be  further 
pleased  to  authenticate  such  examination  by  the  seal  of  your  tribunal, 
or  in  such  other  way  as  is  in  accordance  with  your  procedure,  and  to 
return  the  same,  together  with  such  request  in  writing,  if  any,  for  the 
examination  of  other  witnesses,  through  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  [Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Colonies,  or  India],  for  transmission  to  the  said 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  England. 

[Signature  of  (he  President  (or  senior  Judge  for  the 
time  being)  of  the  Division  of  the  High  Court 
issuing  the  request."] 


OJicial  JRequiremerUs. — The  order  is  obtained  on  summons  in 
chambers,  and  may  direct  that  the  request  shall  comprise  witnesses  on 
both  sides.  The  solicitor  produces  the  order  at  the  Writ,  etc.,  Depart- 
ment (Writs),  Central  Office,  for  Chancery  and  King's  Bench  cases ;  or 
the  District  R^istry ;  or  for  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  cases,  at 
the  Principal  Probate  Eegistry,  or  the  Admiralty  E^stry.  The  Letter 
of  Bequest,  prepared  for  signature,  must  be  left  at  the  department, 
together  with  a  translation  of  the  same  into  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  it  is  to  be  transmitted ;  also  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked  the 
witnesses,  with  a  translation.  The  solicitor  must  also  file  an  undertaking 
in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Title  of  Cause  or  Matter.'' 

"I  (or  we)  hereby  undertake  to  be  responsible  for  all  expenses 
incurred  by  H.  M.  Secretary  of  State  for  [Foreign  Affairs,  or  the 
Colonies,  or  India,  as  the  case  may  be]  in  respect  of  the  execution  of  the 
letter  of  request  issued  herein  on  the  day  of  i  19    i 

and  on  receiving  due  notification  of  the  amount  of  such  expenses  I 
undertake  to  pay  the  same  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Foreign  Office 
(or  as  the  case  may  be)." 

The  department  obtains  the  signature  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Chancery) ;  or  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (King's  Bench) ;  or  the  President 
of  the  P.  D.  and  A.  Division,  and  transmits  the  Letter  of  Bequest,  and 
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papers,  with  translations,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.    Fee,  £1,  impressed 
on  the  Letter  of  Request 

Letterpress. — See  Copyright. 

Letters  of  Administration.— See  Executors  and  Ad- 
ministrators; Probate. 

Letters  of  Business.— This  is  the  designation  given  to 
formal  instruments,  issued  by  the  Crown  under  the  Sign  Manual,  and 
directed  to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  and  other  members  of  the 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  or  York,  respectively,  when  the  Sovereign 
desires  that  Convocation  should  enter  upon  or  discuss  some  special 
business  detailed  therein. 

Such  letters  have  been  issued  at  various  periods  of  the  national 
history,  as  by  Edward  i.  in  1283  (when  Convocation  was  claiming  the 
sole  right  of  taxing  the  clergy),  commending  his  Commissioners  to 
the  Synod ;  by  Henry  viii.  in  1540,  concerning  the  nullification  of  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves;  by  Charles  ii.  in  1661,  commending  a 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  and  (passing  over  intervening  instances) 
in  recent  years,  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1872  and  1874,  enjoining  the 
'* debating,  considering,  consulting,  and  agreeing  upon"  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  concerning  Ritual;  and  by  his 
present  Majesty  King  Edward  vii.  in  1906  (November  10),  authorising- 
the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  to  "debate,  consider, 
consult,  and  agree,"  and  to  report  to  the  King,  n^ofn.  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  who  had 
submitted  their  report  earlier  in  the  same  year.  Those  Commissioners 
themselves  recommended  that  Letters  of  Business  should  be  issued  to 
the  Convocation,  with  instructions — 

"  (a)  To  consider  the  preparation  of  a  new  rubric  regulating  the  oma- 
menta  (that  is  to  say,  the  vesture)  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  at  the 
times  of  their  ministrations,  with  a  view  to  its  enactment  by  Parliament ; 
and 

"(b)  To  frame,  with  a  view  to  their  enactment  by  Parliament,  sach 
modifications  in  the  existing  law  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Divine  Service 
and  to  the  ornaments  and  fittings  of  churches  as  may  tend  to  secure  the 
greater  elasticity  which  a  reasonable  recognition  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  its  present  needs  seems  to  demand." 

As  a  result  of  the  issue  of  Letters  of  Business  in  1872,  a  measure 
was  framed  by  Convocation  which  was  adopted  by  Parliament  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  Act  Amendment  Act,  1S72,  allowing  a  shortened 
form  of  service  in  parish  churches  on  week-days,  and  special  forms  of 
service  to  be  approved  by  the  Ordinary. 

Letters  of  Business  are  in  no  way  necessary  to  put  the  Synod  in  the 
way  of  pursuing  its  ordinary  business  (see  Convocation  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Law),  but  are  only  issued  on  special  occasions  as  to  the  Crown 
may  seem  fit ;  and  they  are  to  be  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  Royal  Writ  under  the  Great  Seal,  by  which  Convocation  is  required 
to  be  convened,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  Itoyal  Licence  (see 
Licence  to  Convocation),  without  which  no  Canon  can  be  enacted  by 
Convocation. 

[Authorities.  —  Lathbury,  Rist.  of  Conv, ;  Pearce,  Law  of  Conv,  ; 
Gibson's  Codex;  Bum,  Ecdes,  Law;  Cripps,  Church  LawJ] 
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Letters  of  Credence. — See  Diplobiatig  Agents. 
Letters  of  Marque.— See  Priyatesring. 

Letters  of  Safe  Conduct.— See  Safe  Conduct. 

Letters  Patent. — ^The  law  relating  to  letters  patent  is  best 
expounded  in  connection  with  the  various  rights  which  are  conferred  by 
them ;  letters  patent,  therefore,  are  dealt  with  under  various  heads  in 
this  Eucjclopseidia,  and  especially  under  Patents  for  Inventions.  In 
this  place  it  is  intended  to  state  just  a  few  of  the  main  characteristics 
common  to  all  letters  patent  Letters  patent  are  a  means  whereby  the 
Cro¥m  makes  a  grant  to  a  subject  of  some  dignity,  office,  monopoly, 
franchise,  etc. ;  the  letters  are  addressed  "  to  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come ; "  they  are  not  sealed  up,  but  are  left  open,  and  are  recorded 
in  the  Patent  BoUs,  so  that  all  subjects  of  the  realm  may  re€ul  and  be 
bound  by  their  contents,  hence  the  term  letters  "  patent."  They  are  of 
record  (Coke,  4  Inst.  209) ;  formerly  they  were  always  made  under  the 
Great  Seal,  but  now  by  virtue  of  the  Crown  Office  Act,  1877,  and  the 
Orders  in  Council  made  under  it,  the  Wafer  Great  Seal  may  in  many 
cases  be  used  instead  of  the  more  cumbrous  waxen  seal,  whilst  letters 
patent  for  inventions — which  form  the  bulk  of  letters  patent — are  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office  (46  &  47  Vict,  a  57,  s.  12).  Amongst 
rights  which  are  conferred  by  letters  patent — other  than  monopoUes 
for  inventions — ^may  be  mentioned  grants  of  peerages,  judgeships  of  the 
High  Court,  the  status  of  denizen,  the  rank  of  King's  Counsel,  grants  of 
precedence  at  the  Bar  (see  Patent  of  Precedence),  the  Attorney-  or 
Solicitor-Oeneralship,  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty  Commission,  royal 
pardons,  and  many  others  (see  Edmunds  on  FcUents,  2nd  ed.,  p.  1, 
note  (c)). 

The  procedure  by  which  letters  patent,  other  than  those  for  inven- 
tions, are  obtained  is  as  follows : — A  warrant  for  the  issue  of  letters  is 
drawn  up  and  is  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  this  is  submitted  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  who  countersign  it ;  finally,  the  warrant 
thus  signed  and  countersigned  is  submitted  to  His  Majesty,  who  affixes 
his  signature.  The  warrant  is  then  sent  to  the  Crown  Office  and  is  tiled, 
after  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  issue  of  letters  patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  or  under  the  Wafer  Great  Seal,  as  required  by  law.  The 
letters  patent  are  delivered  into  the  custody  of  those  in  whose  favour 
they  are  granted ;  in  many  instances  an  entry  is  made  in  the  Patent 
KoLLS.  The  procedure  for  obtaining  letters  patent  for  inventions  is 
stated  past,  under  Patents  for  Inventions. 

The  interpretation  of  letters  patent  is  governed  by  rules  which  differ 
in  material  respects  from  those  which  obtain  when  the  meaning  of  any 
other  document  of  grant  is  in  question.  Usually  a  grant  is  construed 
in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  grantee.  Letters  patent  are  construed 
in  the  sense  most  favourable  to  the  grantor,  viz.,  the  Crown;  though 
if  the  Grown  received  consideration  for  the  grant,  or  if  the  grant  is 
expressed  to  have  been  made  ex  certd  scterUid  et  viero  motu,  the  severity 
of  this  rule  is  somewhat  relaxed.  And  it  is  observable  that  a  patent 
for  an  invention  contains  these  words,  **  These  our  letters  patent  shall 
be  construed  in  the  most  beneficial  sense  for  the  advantage  of  the  said 
patentee."  Moreover,  false  recitals  vitiate  letters  patent  unless  it  be 
clear,  notwithstanding  the  recital,  that  the  grant  carries  out  the  inten- 
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tion  of  the  Crown  or  that  the  recitalfi  do  not  contain  a  false  sn^estion 
by  the  grantee,  and  that  the  Crown  was  not  deceived  by  the  grantee 
(see  Bacon,  Ahr.  "  Prerog."  F. ;  2  Black.  347).  In  connection  with 
this  part  of  the  subject  it  should  be  added  that  recitals  in  letters 
patent  do  not  bind  the  Crown  {R.  v.  Bushopp,  1600,  Co.  Rep.  L  40).  If 
the  intention  of  the  Crown  in  making  the  grant  be  stated,  and  the 
grant  contradicts  such  intention,  the  grant  is  void;  such  also  is  the 
case  if  the  grant  be  contrary  to  law,  or  if  it  be  uncertain. 

The  mode  of  bringing  about  the  cancellation  of  illegal  letters  patent 
at  the  suit  of  a  subject  was  by  an  action  of  Scibe  Facias  (y.i?.)  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown  brought  with  the  fiat  of  the  Attomey-Greneral,  and 
such  is  even  now  the  mode  of  procedure  save  where  the  letters  patent 
attacked  have  been  granted  for  an  invention.  The  suit  was  usually 
brought  in  Chancery,  but  it  could  be  brought  in  the  King's  Bench  (Co. 
4  Inst.  72,  80) ;  and  now  proceedings  C€Ui  be  taken  (semble)  in  either  the 
Chancery  or  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court.  Amongst 
the  grounds  on  which  letters  patent  may  be  repealed  by  way  of  scire 
facias  may  be  mentioned :  that  the  grant  is  illegal,  or  was  made  under 
a  misapprehension,  or  was  made  in  derogation  of  a  former  grant.  To 
obtain  the  repeal  of  letters  patent  for  inventions,  the  procedure  laid 
down  in  sec.  26  of  the  Patent  Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  97,  must  be 
followed.  The  practice  in  proceedings  of  scire  facias  may  be  found 
stated  in  Hindmarch  on  Patents,  pp.  387  et  seq. ;  and  see  Scire  Facias. 

[AtUhorities, — Bacon,  Abr.  "Prerog."F. ;  Coke  and  Blackstone,  the 
parts  quoted  above ;  notes  to  Underhill  v.  Devereux,  2  Wms.  Saun.,  at 
p.  251,  ed.  1871 ;  Hindmarch  on  Patents;  Edmunds  on  Patents,  ed.  1897, 
chs.  i.  ix.  ss.  2  and  3,  and  Annotated  Form  of  Letters  Patent,  pp.  667 
et  seq.  As  to  the  repeal  of  letters  patent,  Edmunds  on  Patents,  pp.  484 
et  seq.l 

Levant  and  Couchant. — A  term  employed  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  distress,  and  applied  to  cattle  that  have  been  suffici- 
ently long  on  the  land  of  another  to  have  lain  down  and  risen  up  to 
feed,  or,  as  it  has  usually  been  held,  for  at  least  a  night  and  a  day. 
Cattle  which  have  strayed  on  to  land  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant 
may  be  distrained  for  rent  in  arrear  by  such  tenant,  this  right  being 
exercisable  by  the  landlord  only  after  the  cattle  have  been  levant  and 
couchant,  and  after  notice  has  been  sent  to  their  owner  and  he  has 
neglected  to  drive  them  away,  where  they  have  strayed  on  to  the  land 
through  defective  or  insufficient  fences  which  the  tenant  or  his  landlord 
ought  to  repair.  It  appeeirs  that  where  the  distress  is  by  the  grantee 
of  a  rent-charge  or  by  the  lord  of  the  fee  for  an  ancient  rent,  notice  to 
the  owner  of  the  cattle  is  not  necessary ;  the  cattle  must  nevertheless 
be  levant  and  couchant  before  being  distrained  in  either  of  these  cases. 
Where,  however,  the  cattle  have  strayed  on  to  the  land  through  the 
neglect  of  their  owner,  or  through  defective  fences  where  there  is  no 
obligation  to  repair  the  same,  the  landlord  can  exercise  his  right  to 
distrain  at  once,  that  is,  before  the  cattle  have  been  levant  and  couchant 
(see  Bullen,  Law  of  Distress,  pp.  103,  104 ;  Jones  v.  Powell,  1826,  5  B.  & 
C.  647 ;  29  R.  R.  352).    See  Distress. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  common  of 
pasture.  When  so  used  it  has  been  defined  as  meaning  cattle  "  rising 
up  and  lying  down  on  the  land ;  that  is,  in  fact,  being  upon  the  land  by 
night  and  by  day;  and  it  denotes  the  number  of  animals  which  the 
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land,  to  which  the  right  of  common  helongs,  can  maintain  by  its  winter 
eatage  or  produce — that  is,  during  the  season  in  which,  the  grass  not 
growing,  the  right  of  common  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  cattle  "  (Williams, 
HighU  of  Common,  p.  31).  But  in  Carr  v.  Lambert,  1866,  L.  R.  1  Ex. 
168,  it  was  said  that  levancy  and  couchancy  was  rather  the  measure 
of  the  capacity  of  the  land  than  a  condition  to  be  actually  and  literally 
complied  with  by  the  cattle  lying  down  and  getting  up,  or  by  their 
being  fed  oflF  the  land  (see  Common,  Vol.  III.  p.  224 ;  and  Williams, 
Commons,  chap.  iii). 

Levari  facias. — (Cause  to  be  levied.)  A  writ  of  execution  by 
which,  under  the  old  law,  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  seize  the  goods  of 
a  debtor  and  receive  the  profits  of  his  lands  till  satisfaction  should  be 
made  to  the  judgment  creditor  (3  Black.  Com.  417).  In  practice  this 
writ  was  superseded  by  the  writ  of  elegit  even  in  Blackstone's  time ; 
and  it  has  now  been  expressly  enacted  that  no  writ  of  levari  facias 
shall  issue  in  any  civil  proceeding  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  s.  146).  It 
may  still,  however,  issue  in  criminal  matters,  e,g.  to  levy  a  fine  (ii  not 
already  paid)  imposed  by  justices  where  the  conviction  has  been  removed 
into  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  and  there  affirmed  (Short  and  Mellor, 
Crown  Office  Practice,  144,  and  Form  No.  149,  p.  653).  See  Execution, 
Vol  v.,  at  p.  481. 

LeV€€  en  masse* — ^The  calling  upon  of  all  able-bodied  men 
to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  But  whei^e  the  inhabit- 
ants of  occupied  territory  rise  in  insurrection  either  in  small  bodies 
or  en  m^zsse  combatant  privileges  cannot  be  claimed  until  they  have 
displaced  the  occupation,  and  all  persons  found  with  arms  in  their 
hands  may  in  strict  law  be  killed,  or,  if  captured,  executed  by  sentence 
of  court-martial.  Pecuniary  penalties  for  the  acts  of  such  insurgents 
were  on  more  than  one  occasion  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  entire 
districts  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  See  Hall,  Inter,  Law,  5th  ed. 
p.  472.    See  Belugerent  ;  Combatant  ;  Guerrilla. 

Level. — Oral  evidence  is  admissible  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  word  as  used  in  a  mining  lease,  the  word  being  capable  of  various 
meanings  {Clayton  v.  Oregson,  1836,  5  Ad.  &  £.  302). 

Level  Crossing'. — In  the  various  railway  Acts  special  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  public  at  points 
where  a  railway  crosses  a  highway  on  the  level.  Bailway  Companies 
are  required  to  maintain  gates  at  such  level  crossings,  which  are  to  be 
kept  constantly  closed  against  the  highway,  except  when  vehicles,  etc., 
have  to  cross  the  railway,  or  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  may  otherwise 
determine ;  the  gates  must  be  so  constructed  as  when  closed  to  fence 
in  the  railway.  Proper  persons  are  also  to  be  employed  at  level  cross- 
ings to  open  and  shut  the  gates,  and  a  lodge  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
railway  company  thereat  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  1 ;  Bailway  Begulation 
Act,  1842,  s.  9 ;  Bailways  Clauses  Act,  1845,  s.  47 ;  and  Bailways  Clauses 
Act,  1863,  s.  6).  These  provisions,  however,  do  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  private  railway  on  private  property,  made  and  exclusively  used  for 
the  proprietor's  own  purposes,  and  not  for  passenger  traffic  {Maison  v. 
Baird,  1878,  3  App.  Cas.  1082),  but  they  are  not  limited  solely  to  the 
roads  specially  mentioned  in  a  railway's  special  Acts  (i2.  v.  Longe,  1897, 
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66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  278).  Trains  must  slacken  speed  to  four  miles  an  hour 
at  level  crossings  adjoining  a  station  (Act  of  1845,  s.  48);  but  this  is  a 
regulation  which  has  until  recently  been  very  little  observed.  The 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Warwickshire  County  Council  with  respect 
to  a  crossing  at  Atherstone  across  which  the  London  and  North- Western 
Eailway  ran  their  trains  at  express  speed.  An  information  was  filed 
by  the  Attorney-General  to  restrain  the  Company  from  infringing  sec 
48,  and  although  there  was  no  evidence  of  injury  to  the  public  an 
injunction  was  granted  {Attorrvey-General  v.  London  and  North-  Western 
My.  Co.,  [1900]  1  Q.  B.  78).  Shunting  is  not  to  take  place  on  level 
crossings  (Act  of  1863,  s.  5).  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  it  appears 
to  them  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  require  a  railway  company  to 
carry  its  line  over  a  highway  by  means  of  a  bridge  instead  of  on  the 
level  {{bid.,  s.  7);  but  a  railway  company  wholly  without  funds  and 
without  the  means  of  raising  Inoney  cannot  be  compelled  to  erect  a 
bridge  {In  re  Bristol  and  North  Somerset  Ely.  Co.,  1877,  3  Q.  B.  D.  10). 

A  railway  company  is  bound  to  maintain  the  crossing  in  a  proper 
state  for  the  passage  of  carriages  across  the  rails  {Oliver  v.  North-Eastern 
Ely.  Co.,  1874,  L.  R  9  Q.  B.  409);  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  company's 
servants  to  keep  the  gates  closed  when  any  train  is  approsu^hing ;  if 
this  duty  is  not  carried  out,  and  a  person  is  injured  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  line,  this  is  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  to  the  jury  {Norths 
Eastern  Ely.  Co.  v.  Wanless,  1874,  L  E.  7  H.  L.  12);  so  also  in  the 
case  of  horses  which  escaped  from  a  field  owing  to  the  defective  condition 
of  a  swing-gate  which  the  railway  had  put  up  for  foot  passengers 
{Chamian  v.  Sovih-Eastem  Ely.  Co.,  1888, 21  Q.  B.  D.  524). 

Unreasonable  and  negligent  delay  in  opening  the  gates  at  a  level 
crossing  whereby  a  person  on  the  highway  is  detained,  may  render  the 
railway  company  liable  in  damages  {Boyd  v.  Grea;t  Northern  Ely.  Co., 
1895,  2  Ir.  R  555). 

[Authority. — Brown  and  Theobald,  Law  of  Eaiiway  Companies, 
3rd  ed.  1899.] 

Levy. — ^This  word  in  29  Eliz.  c.  4  (relating  to  sheriffs'  poundage, 
i-epealed  by  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  39)  means  to  "  seize  and  thereby  get 
the  money  "  {per  Bramwell,  LJ.,  in  Mortimore  v.  Cragg,  1878,  3  G.  P.  D. 
219) ;  "  the  word  *  levy '  in  legal  meaning  is  where  goods  are  seized  and 
money  obtained  by  compulsion.  If  that  is  the  meaning  it  does  not 
necessarily  comprise  sale"  {per  Brett,  LJ.,  ibid.  220).  The  sheriff  is 
therefore  entitled  to  his  poundage  where,  after  seizure  of  the  debtor's 
goods,  the  debt  is  paid  before  sale  {ibid.),  or  where  the  parties  com- 
promise before  sale  {Alchin  v.  Wells,  1793,  5  T.  R  470 ;  2  R  R  641) ; 
he  is  also  entitled  to  the  same,  although  after  sale  the  execution  is  set 
aside  for  irr^ularity  {Bvllen  v.  Ansley,  1806,  6  Esp.  Ill),  sectLs  where  the 
execution  is  set  aside  before  sale  {Miles  v.  Harris,  1862,  31  L  J.  C.  P. 
361).  "It  was  decided  even  earlier  than  Miles  v.  Harris  that  the  word 
'levy'  in  the  statute  meant  'turning  the  goods  into  money'"  {per 
Vaughan  Williams,  LJ.,  in  Thomas  v.  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  [1899]  1  Q.  B. 
464);  which  case  shows  that  the  old  rule  applies  under  the  present 
statute  and  rules. 

In  an  action  against  a  sheriff  for  a  false  return  of  ntdla  bona  to  a  writ 
of  fi.  fa.,  an  allegation  in  the  declaration  that  the  defendant  took  goods 
in  execution,  of  the  value  of  the  moneys  indorsed  on  the  writ,  "and 
then  levied  the  same  thereout,"  was  held  to  import  not  only  a  seizure 
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and  a  sale  under  the  plaintiff's  writ,  but  also  that  the  sheriff  had  in 
his  hands  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  {Drewe  v.  Lainson,  1840,  9  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  69). 

"  Levied  or  collected/'  see  JB.  v.  Bobinaon,  1835,  4  L.  J.  Ex.  319. 

Levy  War.— See  Tbeason. 


:. — In  Roman  law  a  "lex"  was  a  law  enacted  by  the populusy 
originally  only  in  the  comitia  curiata,  but  at  a  later  date  in  the  comUia 
etnturiata  also  (see  iTist,  L  2,  p.  4). 

Lex  domicilii. — ^The  law  of  the  domicila  See  Domicil; 
Pmvatk  International  Law. 

Lex  fori. — ^The  law  of  the  Forum.  See  Private  International 
Law. 

Lex  loci  celebrations. — See  Private  International 
Law. 

Lex  loci  contractus. — ^The  law  of  a  place  where  a  contract 
is  made.    See  Private  International  Law. 

Lex  loci  rei  Sitas. — ^The  law  of  a  place  where  a  thing  is 
situated.    See  Private  International  Law. 

Lex  loci  solutionis. — The  law  of  the  place  of  payment  or 
performance.    See  Private  International  Law. 

Lex  mercatorla. — ^The  lex  mercatoria,  or  law  merchant,  is  a 
body  of  legal  principles  founded  on  the  customs  of  merchants  in  their 
deaUngs  with  each  other,  and  though  at  first  distinct  from  the  common 
law,  afterwards  becoming  incorporated  into  it.  Though  part  of  the 
general  law  of  England,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  separate  name,  because 
it  applies  to  particular  subjects  principles  more  or  less  different  from 
those  which  the  common  law  recognises  in  other  matters,  and  also 
because  these  principles  were  ingrafted  into  our  own  municipal  system 
by  gradual  adoption  from  the  lex  mercatoria,  or  general  body  of  European 
usages,  in  matters  relating  to  commerce.  There  are  three  distinct  stages 
in  the  history  of  the  law  merchant,  the  first  ending  in  the  time  of  Coke, 
in  which  it  was  a  special  kind  of  law  administered  in  special  Courts 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  disputes  of  a  special  class  (mercantile 
men),  subject  to  peculiar  duties  and  possessed  of  peculiar  righta  In 
its  second  stage,  continuing  tiU  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield,  it  was  a 
body  of  customs  to  be  proved  in  case  of  doubt  as  facts,  and  binding 
only  on  mercantile  persons.  During  the  third  stage,  namely,  from  the 
time  of  Lord  Mansfield  till  the  present  day,  it  has  been  a  collection  of 
customs  incorporated  into  the  general  law,  and  binding  on  all,  merchants 
or  not.  The  sources  of  the  law  merchant  were :  (a)  coiUvmiera  or  collec- 
tions of  maritime  usages  and  customs  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  merchants 
and  lawyers,  such  as  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy  (see  MaiutujOB 
Law)  ;  (jb)  market  law,  which  began  with  the  great  fairs  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  held  at  Champagne,  Antwerp,  Winchester,  and  other  commercial 
cities  to  which  merchants  of  all  nations  resorted,  and  was  administered 
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in  staple  Courts.  There  were  also  special  Courts  for  the  trial  of 
mercantile  cases  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Our  own 
Admiralty  Court  administered  mercantile  law  in  early  times,  and  the 
maritime  law  which  it  still  administers  as  part  of  our  municipal  law 
is  a  branch  of  the  lex  mercatoria.  Another  source  of  the  law  merchant 
was  the  books  of  authority  (mostly  foreign)  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  our  own  Malynes  and  MoUoy  (Smith,  Mercantile 
Law  (1905),  Introduction).  The  direct  survivals  of  it  in  our  law  ai*e 
the  principle  of  non-survivorship  in  partnerships  (jus  accrescendi  inter 
mercaiores  locum  non  fidbet),  the  right  of  suing  on  negotiable  instruments 
(bills  of  exchange),  and  the  right  to  trade  marks. 

[AtUhoritie8.--See  Smith,  Mercantile  Law  (1905) ;  Mitchell,  The  Law 
Merchant  (1904).] 

Lex  non  SCripta. — Unwritten  law,  "comprising  those  prin- 
ciples, usages,  and  rules  of  conduct  applicable  to  the  government  and 
security  of  person  and  property  which  do  not  depend  upon  any  existing 
express  and  positive  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  l^islature.  It 
comprises  and  mainly  consists  of  'customs,'  whether  general  or  par- 
ticular, and  is  often  called  the  '  customary  law ' "  (Broom,  Common  Law, 
9th  ed.,  p.  7). 

Lex  SCripta. — ^Written  law,  that  is  the  statute  law  of  the 
land. 

Lex  talionis. — See  Wager  of  Law. 

Liability  to  Cease. — ^These  words  in  a  charter-party,  in 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  cesser  clause,"  mean,  according  to 
the  cases,  "  not  that  the  liability  should  cease  to  accrue,  but  that  the 
liability  should  cease  to  be  enforced "  (per  Cleasby,  B.,  in  Francesco  v. 
Massey,  1873,  L.  R  8  Ex.  104;  see  also  Kish  v.  Cory,  1875,  L.  E.  10  Q.  B. 
561).  As  to  the  effect  of  the  cesser  clause,  see  Demurrage,  and  as  to 
whether  it  will  release  the  charterer  from  all  claims  of  the  shipowner 
under  the  charter-party,  whether  accrued  before  or  after  loading,  see 
Hansen  v.  Harrold,  [1894]  1  EL  B.  621 ;  Carver,  Carriage  hy  Sea,  4th  ed., 
1905,  p.  650. 

Libel. — See  Defamation. 

Libel  (Ecclesiastical).— A  libel  (Lat.  Hbelius,  a  little  book) 
in  a  spiritual  court  is  a  declaration  or  charge  in  writing  by  the  plaintiff 
in  a  civil  suit.  When  the  defendant  has  appeared  upon  the  citation, 
then  the  plaintiff  must  exhibit  his  libel.  The  Act  2  Hen.  v.  stat.  1,  c.  3, 
provides  for  the  prompter  delivery  of  the  libel  to  the  defendant,  whose 
pleading  in  answer  is  termed  the  allegation.  Prohibition  (q>v,)  will  go 
quousque  on  non-delivery  of  the  libel  (Anon,  2  Salk.  553 ;  2  Saym.  (Ld.) 
991).  As  to  the  proper  form  and  contents  of  a  libel,  see  Ayliffe,  Parergon, 
345  (where  also  is  to  be  found  a  disquisition  on  various  uses  of  the  term) ; 
Bum,  Ecd.  Law,  9th  ed.,  iii.  261 ;  Phillimore,  Ecd.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  iL  990. 
The  withdrawal  of  matters  testamentary  and  matrimonial  from  ecclesi- 
astical cognisance  (see  Consistort  Coubt)  has  largely  reduced  the 
frequency  of  the  civil  suit. 
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Liberia.* — Area, — ^The  Negro  Eepublic  of  Liberia  is  situated  in 
that  part  of  West  Africa  formerly  known  as  the  Grain  Coast.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  Sierra 
Lkonb  (s^v.),  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  French  possessions  of  the 
French  Soudan  and  the  Ivory  Coast  respectively  (see  France).  The 
total  area  of  the  republic  is  about  45,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  as  large 
as  England. 

Earlier  History, — Liberia  was  originally  a  settlement  for  freed 
American  slaves — hence  its  name — placed  there  from  1822  to  1832. 
Nominally  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  {q.v,\  it  became 
independent  in  1847,  in  which  year  the  republic  was  officially  recognised 
by  Great  Britain. 

Constitution. — ^The  constitution  dates  from  July  26,  1847  (Hertslet's 
State  Papers^  vol.  xxxv.  p.  1301),  and  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  executive  power  rests  in  a  president,  elected  for  two  years, 
a  vice-president,  and  a  council  of  six  ministers.  The  legislative  power 
is  ill  a  parliament  of  two  houses — a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Sepresenta- 
tives.  The  Senate  consists  of  nine  members,  elected  for  four  years,  and 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  fourteen,  elected  for  two  years.  The 
electorate  consists  of  negroes  possessed  of  real  property. 

Local  Oovemment. — Only  a  small  strip  of  the  coast  is  effectively 
administered  by  the  Government,  and  this  is  divided  into  four  counties, 
three  of  which  are  under  a  Government  superintendent,  the  fourth, 
Montserrado,  being  subdivided  into  four  districts,  each  under  a 
superintendent. 

Latas, — As  recently  as  1905  a  criminal  code  was  enacted. 

Application  of  Imperial  Acts. — Extradition  (j.t;.)  with  Liberia  is 
regulated  by  a  Treaty  of  December  16,  1892  (St.  E.  &  0.,  Eev.  1904, 
voL  v.,  "Fugitive  Criminal,"  p.  134).    [See  The  Statesmen's  Year-booh,"] 

LIbertatlbUS  allOCandiS. — ^A  writ  which  lay  for  a  citizen 
OP  bui^ess  impleaded  contrary  to  his  liberty,  to  have  his  privilege  allowed 
(Tomlm,  Law  Diet.). 

Liberty. — See  Franchise. 

Liberty  of  the  Press.— Every  Englishman  has  the  right 
to  print  and  publish  what  he  will,  subject  only  to  this,  that  he  must 
take  the  consequences,  should  a  jury  subsequently  deem  his  words 
defamatory.  There  is  no  longer  any  censorship  of  the  press  in  this 
country.  "  The  liberty  of  the  press,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  in  R,  v.  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  1784,  3  T.  R.  43l7i.,  "  consists  in  printing  without  any 
previous  licence,  subject  to  the  consequences  of  law."  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  says,  in  B.  v.  Cobbett,  1804,  29  How.  St.  Tr.  49 :  "  The  law  of 
England  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and,  consistently  with  this  liberty,  we  have 
not  what  is  called  an  imprimatur  ;  there  is  no  such  preliminary  licence 
necessary;  but  if  a  man  publish  a  paper,  he  is  exposed  to  the  penal 
consequences,  as  he  is  in  every  other  act,  if  it  be  illegal."  Lord  Kenyon 
shortly  puts  it  thus,  in  R.  v.  Cuthell,  1799,  27  How.  St.  Tr.  675 :  "A  man 
may  publish  anything  which  twelve  of  his  countrymen  think  is  not 
blamable." 

This  was  not  always  so  in  England.  The  printing  press  had  not  long 
been  invented  before  statesmen  began  to  fear  its  power.  Nobles  quailed 
before  the  sarcasms  penned  by  low-bom  intellect;  priests  dreaded  its 
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searching  questiomngs ;  while  kings  saw  in  it  a  new  source  of  disaffec- 
tion and  danger.  It  undoubtedly  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  the 
power,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  every  educated  brain.  Our  English 
monarchs  at  first  endeavoured  to  keep  all  the  printing  presses  in  their 
own  hands,  and  allowed  no  one  to  print  anything  except  by  special  royal 
licence.  AH  printing  presses  were  kept  under  the  immecUate  super- 
vision of  the  King  in  Council,  and  regulated  by  proclamations  and 
decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber  by  virtue  of  the  King's  prerogative.  In 
1557  the  Stationers  Company  of  London  was  formed,  and  the  exclusive 
privil^e  of  printing  and  publishing  in  the  English  dominions  was  given 
to  ninety -seven  London  stationers  and  their  successors  by  r^ular 
apprenticeship.  The  company  was  also  empowered  to  seize  all  publi- 
cations printed  by  men  who  were  not  members  of  the  guild.  Later, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  1586,  one  printing  press  was 
allowed  to  each  University.  This  Government  monopoly  of  the  "  Art 
and  Mysterie  of  Printing"  continued,  in  theory  at  all  events,  till  1637. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  was  not  content  with  this  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  In  1559  she  determined  to  have  all  books  read  over 
by  loyal  bishops  and  privy  councillors  before  they  were  allowed  to  go  to 
the  official  press.  In  1586  the  Star  Chamber  enacted  that  all  books 
should  be  read  over  in  manuscript,  and  licensed  by  either  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London.  There  was  one  excep- 
tion. Law  books  were  to  be  read  and  licensed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
either  Bench,  or  the  Lord  Chief  Baron — a  practice  which  continued 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (see  the  prefaces  to  Burrows' 
and  Douglas'  Reports).  Subsequently,  the  Master  of  the  Revels  usurped 
the  right  of  revising  poems  and  plays,  and  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the 
Universities  were  allowed,  for  convenience  sake,  to  license  books  to  be 
printed  at  the  University  presses. 

But  as  the  reading  public  increased  in  numbers  it  was  found 
impossible  to  restrict  the  number  of  printing  presses  in  the  country. 
The  Government  therefore  insisted  all  the  more  vehemently  that  no 
book  should  be  published  without  a  previous  licence.  By  a  decree  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  dated  July  11,  1637,  all  printed  books  were  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  licensers,  and  entered  upon  the  registers  of  the 
Stationers  Company,  before  they  could  be  published ;  any  printer  who 
failed  to  do  this  was  to  be  fined,  and  for  ever  disabled  from  exercising 
the  art  of  printing,  and  his  press  and  all  copies  of  the  unlicensed 
book  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The  old  word  *' Imprimatur"  =  " let  it  be 
printed,"  was  still  used,  but  in  a  new  sense,  to  denote  the  consent  of  the 
licenser  to  the  publication  of  a  book. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Long  Parliament  issued 
two  orders,  March  9, 1642,  and  June  14,  1643,  very  similar  in  effect 
to  the  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  mentioned  above.  Against  these 
orders  Milton  published,  on  November  24,  1644,  his  noble  but  in- 
effectual protest,  the  Areopagitica :  A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  UnliceTie'd 
Printing ;  a  work  written,  as  he  tells  us  himself  (Prose  Works,  ed.  1848, 
voL  i  259),  "  in  order  to  deliver  the  press  from  the  restraints  with  which 
it  was  encumbered ;  that  the  power  of  determining  what  was  true  and 
what  was  false,  what  ought  to  be  published  and  what  to  be  suppressed, 
might  no  longer  be  entrusted  to  a  few  illiterate  and  illiberal  individuals, 
who  refused  their  sanction  to  any  work  which  contained  views  or  senti- 
ments at  all  above  the  level  of  vulgar  superstition." 

In  spite  of  this  masterpiece  of  argument,  the  order  of  June  14, 1643, 
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remained  in  force  under  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  Eestoration  the 
Licensing  Act  was  passed  (13  &  14  Gar.  ii.  c.  33).  It  was  based  on  the 
Star  Chamber  decree  of  July  11, 1637.  This  Act  was  to  be  in  force 
for  two  years  only  (s.  25);  but  it  was  continued  by  the  16  Car.  ii. 
c  8  till  1679,  when  it  expired.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  then 
renewed ;  yet  the  censorship  in  fact  continued  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.  The  first  Parliament  of  James  li./ without 
debate,  re-established  the  censorship  on  a  legal  basis  by  sec.  15  of  the 
Statute  1  Jac.  ii.  c.  17,  which  continued  the  Licensing  Act  of  Charles  ii. 
for  a  period  of  eight  years.  When  this  period  ended  in  1693  the  matter 
was  for  the  first  time  debated  in  Parliament ;  and  the  Licensing  Act  was 
renewed,  but  for  two  years  only.  In  1695  it  was  included  in  a  general 
bill  for  the  renewal  of  certain  expiring  statutes.  The  Commons  struck 
it  out  of  the  list ;  the  Lords  reinstated  it ;  the  Commons  struck  it  out 
again ;  and  the  Lords,  without  further  strumle,  accepted  the  amendment. 
And  thus,  says  Macaulay  (vol.  iii  c.  19),  "^glish  literature  was  emanci- 
pated, and  emancipated  for  ever,  from  the  control  of  the  Government." 
Yet  no  one  realised  at  the  time  the  vast  importance  of  this  salutary 
change. 

Since  that  date  (1695)  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  write  and  publish 
what  he  pleases ;  "  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  no  greater  and  no  less 
than  the  liberty  of  every  subject  of  the  Queen  "  (per  Lord  Eussell  of 
KiUowen,  C.J.,  in  B,  v.  Gray,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.,  at  p.  40).  But  if  he  make 
a  bad  use  of  this  liberty  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  misconduct.  If 
he  unjustly  attack  an  individusd,  the  person  defamed  may  sue  for 
damages;  if  the  words  endanger  the  public  pecu^e  or  inculcate  vice 
or  sedition,  the  offender  can  be  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  either  on 
information  or  indictment.  Subject  to  these  restrictions,  the  greatest 
latitude  is  allowed  to  all  who  write  on  public  affairs.  "  The  power  of 
free  discussion,"  as  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  said  in  S.  v.  Beeves,  1796,  Peake, 
Add.  C.  86 ;  4  E.  E.  891,  "  is  the  right  of  every  subject  of  this  country." 
And  this  right  is  further  safeguarded  by  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Act,  passed  in 
1792,  which  re-established  the  rule  that  libel  or  no  libel  is  a  question 
for  the  jury  and  not  for  the  judge. 

The  only  vestige  remaining  of  the  censorship  of  the  press  is  the 
control  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  over  plays.  By  the  Theatres  Eegula- 
tion  Act»  1843,  6  &  7  Vict,  c  68,  ss.  12,  14,  it  is  enacted  that  a  copy  of 
every  new  play,  and  of  every  alteration  or  amendment  of  an  old  play, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  the  time  being,  who  is 
empowered,  whenever  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  fitting  for  the 
preservation  of  good  manners,  decorum,  or  of  the  public  peace  so  to  do, 
to  forbid  the  acting  or  presenting  any  stage  play,  or  any  act,  scene, 
or  part  thereof,  or  any  prologue  or  epilogue,  or  any  part  thereof,  any- 
where in  Great  Britain,  or  in  such  theatres  as  he  shall  specify,  and 
either  absolutely  or  for  such  time  as  he  shall  think  fit.  See  Fair 
Comment;  Fox's  Libel  Act;  Seditious  Words. 

Liberty  of  Working.— In  the  Scotch  appeal  case  of  ffamil- 
ion  V.  Dunlap,  1885,  10  App.  Cas.  813,  it  was  held  that  where  an 
owner  conveys  land  to  a  singular  successor  or  other  person,  reserving 
the  "  liberty  of  working  the  coal "  in  these  lands,  he  must  be  taken  to 
have  reserved  the  estate  of  coal  with  which  he  stood  vested  by  infeft- 
ment  at  the  date  of  conveyance,  unless  in  the  conveyance  there  are 
words  which  clearly  cut  down  this  right  of  property* 
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Liberty  to  Apply.— See  Apply,  Liberty  to. 
Liberty  to  CalL— See  Deviation. 
Liberty  to  Hold  Pleas.— See  Franchise. 

Libraries. — Under  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  certain  libraries 
are  entitled  to  receive  copies  of  all  books  and  new  editions  containing 
alterations  published  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act ;  these  libraries 
are  the  British  Museum  (q.v,),  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge,  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (s.  8).  In  the  case  of 
the  four  libraries  other  than  the  British  Museum,  a  written  demand  on 
their  behalf  must  be  left  with  the  publisher  of  each  work  desired,  within 
twelve  months  next  after  the  publication  thereof,  otherwise  there  is  no 
obligation  on  publishers  to  deliver  copies ;  if,  however,  a  demand  is  made, 
the  publisher  is  bound  to  deliver,  within  one  month  after  such  demand, 
to  the  Stationers  Company  for  the  use  of  the  particular  library,  or,  at 
his  option,  to  the  library  itself,  a  copy  of  the  book,  on  paper  similar 
to  that  used  for  the  largest  number  of  copies  of  the  work,  in  the  like 
condition  as  the  copies  prepared  for  sale  {Und,).  A  penalty  is  imposed 
for  failure  to  comply  with  such  demands  (a  10).  Under  the  former 
Copyright  Acts  certain  other  libraries  had  a  similar  right,  but  in  their 
case  the  privilege  was  commuted  for  an  annual  money  payment. 

PvMic  Libraries  Acts, — The  power  of  providing  public  libraries  con- 
ferred by  |the  various  Public  Libraries  Acts  has  been  largely  taken 
advantage  of,  especially  of  late  years.  The  first  of  the  statutes,  that  of 
1850,  which  was  carried  through  Parliament  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  William  Ewart,  M.P.,  enabled  town  councils  of  boroughs  having 
a  population  of  not  less  than  10,000  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  rate- 
payers as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and, 
if  the  ratepayers  were  in  favour  of  the  Act  being  adopted,  a  rate  limited 
to  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  could  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
and  maintaining  a  library.  Further  legislation  on  the  subject  followed, 
the  whole  of  which  was  consolidated  by  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1892, 
the  provisions  of  which,  however,  have  been  considerably  modified  by 
the  Public  Libraries  (Amendment)  Act,  1893,  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1894,  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  and  the  Public  Libraries  Act^ 
1901. 

Adoption  of  Act.  —  The  Act  is  adoptive.  In  any  urban  district 
(which  term  includes  a  municipal  borough,  the  city  of  London,  and  a 
metropolitan  borough,  sec.  13  of  the  Act  of  1901),  the  principal  Act  may 
be  adopted  by  a  resolution  of  the  urban  authority  (sec.  2  of  Act  of  1893) ; 
in  a  rural  parish  the  procedure  is  by  a  resolution  of  the  parish  meeting 
(sec.  7  of  Local  Government  Act,  1894),  or  if  a  poll  is  demanded  by  a  poll 
of  the  parochial  electors  taken  by  ballot  {ibid,,  Sched.  L,  Part  L  r.  7). 

In  urban  districts  a  resolution  adopting  the  Act  can  only  be  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  urban  authority  after  special  notice  of  the  meeting 
and  of  the  intention  to  propose  the  resolution  has  been  given,  at  least 
one  month  before  the  meeting,  to  every  member  of  the  authority.  Such 
notice  may  be  given  to  members  in  the  mode  in  which  notices  to  attend 
meetings  are  usually  given,  or  where  there  is  no  such  mode,  the  notice, 
signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  authority,  may  be  sent  to  the  usual  or  last  known 
pkices  of  abode  of  the  members  (Act  of  1893,  s.  3).    When  a  resolution 
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adopting  the  Act  has  been  passed,  it  must  be  notified  by  advertisement 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  circulating  in  the  district,  and  by  notice 
atfixed  at  church  and  chapel  doors ;  a  copy  of  the  resolution  must  also 
be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  (s.  3).  The  resolution  becomes 
operative  on  the  date  fixed  by  the  authority,  but  such  date  must  be  not 
less  than  one  month  after  the  first  publication  of  the  advertisement  of 
the  resolution  (ibid.). 

In  rural  parishes  notice  of  the  intention  to  submit  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  principal  Act  must  be  given  not  less  than  fourteen 
days  before  the  date  of  the  parish  meeting  (Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
ScheA  L,  Part  L,  r.  3). 

Where  the  principal  Act  is  adopted  for  any  district,  notice  thereof 
must  forthwith  be  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  (Act  of  1901, 
8.  8). 

Execution  of  Ads. — ^The  Act  when  adopted  is  carried  into  execution 
by  the  "  library  authority  "  of  the  district.  In  the  city  of  London  the 
library  authority  is  the  Common  Council  (Act  of  1892,  s.  21) ;  in  metro- 
politan boroughs  the  borough  council  or  a  committee  (which  may  con- 
sist partly  of  persons  not  members  of  the  council),  appointed  by  it  acts 
as  library  authority  (Loudon  Grovernment  Act,  1899,  ss.  4  and  8);  in 
urban  districts  the  urban  authority  is  the  library  authority  (Act  of  1892, 
8.  4) ;  in  rural  parishes  having  a  parish  council  such  council,  or  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  same,  is  the  library  authority  (Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  s.  7,  subs.  7,  and  s.  56),  and  in  the  case  of  rural  parishes  not 
having  a  parish  council,  the  parish  meeting  may  appoint  a  committee  of 
their  own  number,  or  commissioners,  to  act  as  the  library  authority 
(s.  19,  subss.  3,  4),  The  library  authority  is  empowered  to  provide  and 
to  manage  all  or  any  of  the  following  institutions,  viz.,  public  libraries, 
public  museums,  schools  for  science,  art  galleries,  and  schools  for  art,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  purchase  and  hire  land,  and  erect,  rebuild,  alter,  and 
repair  buildings  and  suitably  furnish  same  (Act  of  1892,  ss.  11,  15). 
Admission  to  a  library  or  museum  so  provided  is  to  be  free  (ibid,,  s.  11, 
subs.  3).  Power  is  given  to  library  authorities  to  acquire  and  dispose 
of  land  under  certain  conditions  (s.  12),  and  land  held  for  ecclesiastical, 
parochial,  or  charitable  purposes  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  proper 
authorities,  be  granted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  which  land  may  be 
held  by  library  authorities  without  any  licence  in  mortmain  (s.  13). 
The  library  authority  is  further  empowered  by  sec.  3  of  the  1901  Act  to 
make  by-laws  for  regulating  the  use  of  the  library,  for  requiring  from 
any  person  using  it  a  guarantee  against  the  loss  of  or  injury  to  any  book 
or  other  article,  and  for  enabling  the  library  officers  to  exclude  any 
person  committing  a  bi'each  of  the  by-laws  or  an  offence  against  the 
Libraries  Offences  Act,  1898  (see  infra). 

Expenses  of  Execution  of  Act. — The  rate  which  may  be  levied  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  for  any  one  financial  year  cannot  exceed  one  penny 
in  the  pound  (except  in  the  city  of  London,  or  under  special  powers  in 
local  Acts),  and  the  Act  may  be  adopted  with  the  proviso  that  the  rate 
shall  be  limited  to  one  halfpenny  or  three  farthings  in  the  pound,  but 
these  limitations  may  be  subsequently  removed  (Act  of  1892,  ss.  2,  21, 
29).  The  library  expenses  may,  in  the  case  of  a  municipal  borough,  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  borough  rate,  or  a  separate  rate 
may  be  levied ;  in  urban  districts,  other  than  boroughs,  out  of  the  rate 
applicable  to  the  general  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  or  a  separate  rate  may  be  levied;  in  parishes,  out 
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of  a  rate  to  be  raised  with,  and  as  part  of,  the  poor  rate,  subject^  how- 
ever, to  the  qualification  that  persons  assessed  in  respect  of  agricultural 
land,  woodlands,  market  gardens,  and  nursery  grounds  are  entitled  to 
an  allowance  of  two-thirds  of  the  sum  assessed  upon  them  in  respect  of 
those  lands  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  (s.  18),  and  the  sanction  of  the 
parish  meeting  is  now  only  required  decennially,  instead  of  annually  as 
formerly,  for  raising  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  those  expenses 
(sec.  6  of  1901  Act).  Borrowing  powers  are  also  conferred  (s.  19). 
Authorities  may  combine  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Act  into 
execution  (s.  9 ;  Act  of  1903,  s.  4 ;  Act  of  1901,  a  5).  Where  in  any 
borough  or  urban  district  a  library  building  provided  under  the  principal 
Act  is  damaged  through  subsidence  of  the  ground,  any  expenses  incurred 
in  the  repair  of  the  damage  is  not  to  be  reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  any 
limitation  of  rate  under  sec.  2  of  the  principal  Act  (Act  of  1901,  s.  10). 

Offences. — By  the  Libraries  Offences  Act,  1898  (which  is  applicable 
to  any  library  under  the  principal  Act  and  any  library  or  reading-room 
maintained  by  a  society  roistered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  1893,  or  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896,  or  by  any 
registered  trade  union),  any  person  who,  in  any  such  library  or  reading- 
room,  to  the  annoyance  or  disturbance  of  any  person  using  the  same, 
behaves  improperly,  or  uses  violent,  abusive  or  indecent  language,  or 
bets  or  gambles,  or  who  after  proper  warning  persists  in  remaining 
therein  beyond  the  hours  fixed  for  closing,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  40s. 

A  free  public  library  established  under  the  Act  is  a  "  literary  insti- 
tution "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Income  Tax  Act,  1842,  s.  61,  No.  6, 
and  the  building  in  which  such  library  is  placed  is  entitled  to  the 
exemption  from  duty  specified  in  that  section,  provided  the  other  con- 
ditions therein  mentioned  are  fulfilled  (Mancfuster  (Mayor)  v.  McAdam, 
1896,  65  L.  J.  Q.  B.  672).  But  a  free  public  library  established  by  a 
municipal  corporation  under  a  local  Act  has  been  held  not  to  be  exempt 
(Liverpool  Corporation  v.  Wed  Derby  Union,  1905,  92  L.  T.  467).  To  be 
exempt  the  building  must  be  solely  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  free 
library  (Musgrave  v.  Dundee  MagistrOftes,  1897,  24  Ct.  of  Sesa.  Cas.  4th 
Series,  930). 

Licence — A  licence  is  an  excuse  by  reason  of  the  consent 
of  the  plaintiff  (or  his  predecessors  in  title,  but  see  below,  5)  for 
an  act  which  would  otherwise  be  unlawful:  as  an  entry  upon  the 
plaintiffs  land,  or  the  infringement  of  his  patent  or  copyright  (see  the 
passage  cited  below,  3,  and  Reap  v.  Hartley,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  461).  In 
the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  deal  principally  with  licences  relat- 
ing to  land  or  easements,  but  many  of  the  rules  cited  have,  as  will 
appear^  a  general  application. 

1.  Creation  of  Licence. — By  the  common  law  an  easement,  or  a 
licence  in  the  nature  of  an  easement,  could  only  be  created  by  deed,  e.g. 
the  right  to  maintain  a  drain  (Cocker  v.  Cowper,  1834,  1  C.  M.  &  R  418), 
or  to  work  a  patent,  but  in  equity,  where  there  was  a  contract  of  which 
Specific  Performance  could  be  obtained  (see  Equity,  and  WManus  v. 
Cooke,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  681),  the  absence  of  a  deed,  or  of  any  writing, 
was  not  important  (Duke  of  Devonshire,  1851,  14  Beav.  530;  Steivart  v. 
Casey,  1892,  9  R.  P.  C.  9, — an  agreement  for  a  licence  to  work  a  patent), 
and  since  the  Judicature  Acts  the  equitable  rule  prevails. 

2.  WTien  Implied. — ^A  licence  to  enter  upon  land  is  not  implied  by  the 
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sale  of  soodfl  which  are  stored  upon  the  land  (  JVilliams  v.  Morris,  1841, 
8  Mee.  &  W.  488),  unless  (semile)  the  person  in  possession  is  a  party  to 
the  sale.  Nor  does  the  failure  of  a  tenant  to  do  repairs  authorise  his 
landlord  to  enter  for  the  purpose  (Stacker  v.  Planet  Building  Society, 
1879,  27  W.  R  877).  It  is  otherwise  if  the  landlord  and  tenant  have 
agreed  that  the  former  shall  repair  (Saner  v.  Bilton,  1878,  7  Ch.  D.  815). 
The  owner  of  goods  may  enter  upon  land  to  retake  them  if  the  person 
in  possession  of  the  land  has  wrongfully  taken  them  there  (Patrick  v. 
CoUricky  1838,  3  Mee.  &  W.  483),  but  not  merely  because  they  are  found 
there  (Anthony  v.  ffaney,  1832,  8  Bing.  187). 

Similarly,  a  licence  to  make  goodis  under  a  patent  implies  a  licence 
to  sell  the  goods  made  (Thomas  v.  Runt,  1864, 17  C.  B.  N.  S.  183),  and 
a  sale  implies  a  licence  to  use  patented  goods,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
contract  excludes  the  implication  (see  In^candescent  Gas  Light  Co.  v, 
CanteU,  1895, 12  R  P.  C.  262). 

3.  JRevocation. — ^A  bare  licence,  that  is  to  say,  a  licence  not  coupled 
with  a  grant,  whether  created  by  deed  or  parol,  and  whether  for  con- 
sideration or  not  is  revocable.  The  material  distinction  is  well  shown 
by  the  following  passage  which  has  often  been  quoted  with  approval : 
*'A  dispensation  or  licence  properly  passes  no  interest,  nor  alters  or 
transfers  property  in  anything,  but  only  makes  an  action  lawful,  which, 
without  licence,  would  have  been  unlawful.  As  a  licence  to  go  beyond 
the  seas,  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  to  come  into  his  house,  are  only 
actions  which,  without  licence,  had  been  unlawful.  But  a  licence  to  hunt 
in  a  man's  park  and  carry  away  the  deer  killed  for  his  own  use,  to  cut 
down  a  tree  in  a  man's  grounds  and  to  carry  it  away  the  next  day  after 
for  his  own  use,  are  licences  as  to  the  acts  of  hunting  and  cutting  down 
the  tree ;  but  as  to  the  carrying  away  the  deer  killed  and  tree  cut  down, 
they  are  grants  "  (Thomas  v.  Sorrell,  1679,  Vaugh.  351).  It  was  formerly 
much  debated  whether  an  executed  licence  could  be  revoked,  but  the 
rule,  as  above  stated,  was  finally  settled  in  Wood  v.  Leadbitter,  1845, 
13  Mee.  &  W.  838.  Accordingly  a  visitor,  who  had  purchased  a  ticket 
for  the  grand  stand  at  Doncaster  Baces,  was  held  to  have  been  lawfully 
ejected,  upon  his  refusal  to  leave,  although  no  ofifer  to  return  his  entrance 
money  was  made  (Lc).  But  notice  of  the  revocation  must  be  given,  and 
a  reasonable  time  allowed  to  the  licensee  to  quit,  and  also  to  remove  any 
property  which  he  has  brought  on  to  the  land  on  the  faith  of  the  licence 
{Melhr  v.  Watkins,  1874,  L.  R  9  Q.  B.  400).  The  licensee  may  recover 
dami^s  for  the  breach  of  a  contract  to  continue  the  licence  for.  an 
agreed  term  (Kerrison  v.  Smith,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  445). 

The  sale  of  goods  with  a  licence  to  enter  and  take  them  away  is  an 
instance  of  a  "  licence  coupled  with  a  grant "  ( Wood  v.  Manley,  1839, 
11  Ad.  &  E.  34;  52  R  B.  271;  Cornish  v.  Stua>s,  1870,  L.  E.  5  C.  P. 
334). 

A  licence  to  erect  permanent  works,  €,g,  to  build  a  house,  which 
necessarily  stops  the  enjoyment  of  an  easement,  when  acted  upon, 
operates  to  extinguish  the  easement  (Davies  v.  Marshall,  1861,  10 
C.  B.  K  S.  697 ;  Liggins  v.  Inges,  1831,  7  Bmg.  682 ;  33  R.  E.  615). 

Whether  licences,  other  than  licences  relating  to  land,  are  revocable 
or  not  depends  on  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  expressed,  or  to  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus  the  payment  of  a 
lump  sum  down  by  the  licensee  under  a  patent  tends  to  show  an  intention 
that  the  licence  should  not  be  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  licensor  (Ouyot 
V.  Thompson,  [1894]  3  Ch.  388).  The  presumption  in  the  absence  of 
VOL.  vin.  11 
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any  proof  or  sufficient  inference  of  a  contrary  agreement  is  that  a 
licence  is  revocable  at  will  (/.cl).  [Where,  by  an  agreement  in  writing, 
the  defendant  agreed  to  let  the  plaintiff  erect  a  hoarding  upon  the 
forecourt  of  a  cottage,  and  to  allow  him  the  use  of  a  gable  end  for  a 
bill-posting  station,  at  a  yearly  rent  payable  on  the  usual  quarter  days 
from  the  then  ending  quarter  day,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year,  but  a  licence  revocable  at  will  on  reason- 
able notice,  and  that  a  quarter's  notice  terminating  at  the  end  of  a  year 
of  the  currency  of  the  agreement  was  a  reasonable  notice  {Wilson  v. 
Davener,  [1901]  1  Ch.  578).] 

4.  Whether  Sxclvsive.  —  Under  the  like  conditions  a  licence  is 
presumably  not  exclusive  {DvJce  of  Sviherland  v.  Heaihcote,  [1892] 
1  Ch.  475). 

5.  A  Personal  Privilege, — ^A  bare  licence  (above,  3)  is  also  presumed 
to  be  a  mere  personal  privil^e  not  assignable  by  the  Ucensee  {Hill  v. 
Tupper,  1863,  2  H.  &  C.  121 ;  Bower  v.  Hedges,  1853,  22  L.  J.  C.  P.  194; 
cp.  Metcalfe  v.  Westavmy,  1864,  34  L  J.  C.  P.  113).  Even  if  irrevocable 
as  against  the  licensor  it  does  not  avail  against  his  assignee,  unless  so 
created  as  to  pass  a  legal  interest  {Boffey  v.  Henderson,  1851,  17  Q.  B. 
574 — licence  by  landlord  to  re-enter  and  sever  tenant's  fixtures  after 
the  term,  not  available  against  new  tenant ;  Richards  v.  Harper^  1866, 
L.  R  1  Ex.  199),  but  if  it  passed  an  equitable  interest,  created  for  value, 
it  would  now  be  binding  upon  a  volunteer  or  a  purchaser  with  notice 
claiming  under  the  licensor. 

A  licence  to  enter  and  do  some  act  implies  a  licence  to  take  all 
necessary  assistants  for  the  purpose  {Dennett  v.  Orover,  1740,  Willes,  195). 

It  confers  no  right  upon  the  licensee  to  sue  third  parties,  in  respect 
of  interference  with  the  subject  of  it,  in  his  own  name  {Hill  v.  Tupper, 
supra;  Heap  v.  Hartley,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  461).  Of  course,  if  he  have 
possession  of  land  or  goods  affected  by  a  trespass,  he  can  exercise  his 
possessory  remedies  {Northam  v.  Bowden,  1855,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  237). 

6.  For  Act  contrary  to  Law, — ^A  licence  to  enter  by  force  is  void,  as 
forcible  entries  are  criminal  under  the  Statute  2  Rich.  IL  {Edwick  v. 
Hawkes,  1881,  18  Ch.  D.  199 ;  cp.  BeddaU  v.  MaUland,  1881,  17  Ch.  D. 
174). 

7.  Trespass  ab  initio, — If  the  licensee  under  a  licence  to  enter  con- 
ferred by  law,  e,g,  in  carrying  out  an  execution  or  (at  the  common  law) 
a  distress,  abuses  his  authority,  he  becomes  a  trespasser  ah  initio  (see  the 
Six  Carperder£  Case,  8  Co.  Rep.  146  a,  in  1  Smith's  Leading  Causes,  and 
Trespass). 

8.  Responsibility  for  Negligence, — ^A  licensee  who  enters  by  the  per- 
mission, but  not  at  the  request,  of  the  person  in  possession,  must  take 
the  land  upon  which  he  enters  as  he  finds  it  {Oaviret  v.  Egerton,  1867, 
L.  R  2  C.  P.  371 ;  cp.  Lane  v.  Fox,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  415),  but  if  he  enters 
by  invitation,  as  a  customer  in  a  shop  {Chapman  v.  Bothwdl,  1858, 
El.  B.  &  E.  168),  the  licensor  owes  a  duty  to  him  not  to  n^ligently 
allow  the  land  to  be  in  a  condition  dangerous  to  him. 

See  Copyright;  Excise;  Licensing  (as  to  the  Licensing  Acts); 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (as  to  licence  to  assign);  and  Patents. 

[AvthorUies, — Gale  onEasements,  7th  ed.,  1899;  Goddard  on  Easements, 
6th  ed.,  1904;  Innes  on  Easements,  7th  ed.,  1903.] 

Licence  (Marriag^e). — There  are  three  kinds  of  marriage 
licence,  namely — (1)  the  Common  Licence  of  the  Ordinary ;  (2)  the  Special 
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Zieejice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  (3)  a  SuperirUenderU 
Itegi8trar*8  Licence ;  the  first  and  second  being  in  substitution  for,  and 
rendering  unnecessary,  the  publication  of  banns  as  a  preliminary  to 
marriage  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  the 
third  being  one  of  the  means  available  where  the  contracting  parties 
desire  a  civil  marriage,  whether  with  or  without  the  accompaniment  or 
sequence  of  a  religious  ceremony.  But  a  superintendent  registrar  cannot 
grant  a  licence  |for  a  marriage  in  a  church  or  chapel  of  the  Church  of 
^England  (see  post), 

(1)  Common  Licence. — ^As  has  been  already  observed,  siib  tit  Banns 
OF  Marriage,  banns  are  the  normal  preliminary  to  marriage,  both  by 
canon  law  and  by  statute.  The  common  licence  is  a  canonical  dispensa- 
tion by  virtue  of  which  marriage  is  permitted  to  be  solemnised  without 
the  publication  of  banns,  and  can  only  be  granted  by  a  person  having 
episcopal  authority.  Such  dispensations  have  indubitably  been  granted 
in  England  since  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Act  25  Hen.  viii.  c.  21, 
which  to  this  day  regulates  the  issue  of  special  licences,  reserved  (s.  15) 
to  the  bishops  dispensing  power  *'  in  all  cases  in  which  they  were  wont 
to  dispense  by  the  common  law  or  custom  of  this  realm  afore  the  making  " 
of  the  Act.  The  Canons  of  1603  (101  et  seq,),  as  altered  in  1888,  regulate 
the  issue  of  common  licences,  and  their  provisions  are  still  in  force 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  held  to  be  superseded  or  modified  by 
l^islation  (see  Ecclesiastical  Law).  The  Marriage  Act,  1823, 4  Geo.  iv. 
c  76,  now  embodies  the  statute  law  on  the  subject. 

The  question  has  in  recent  years  been  raised,  or  rather  revived,  on 
several  occasions — in  relation,  particularly,  to  marriage  following  the 
divorce  of  one  or  other  of  the  intending  parties — whether  the  Ordinary 
is  bound  ex  debito  justitiae  to  grant  a  common  licence  to  a  marriageable 
person,  or  whether  such  licence  is  not  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour. 
The  question  is  no  new  one.  In  1760 — shortly  after  the  passing  of  the 
first  Marriage  Act,  26  Geo.  IL  c.  33  (commonly  called  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act),  in  1753 — a  case  for  opinion  on  this  very  point  was  laid  before  Sir 
Charles  Pratt,  A.-G.  (afterwards  Lord  Camden,  C).  The  case  and 
opinion  are  printed  in  Forsyth's  Cases  and  Opinions  on  ConstittUional 
Law,  1869,  p.  479,  as  follows : — 


[Cask.] 
If  application  is  maae  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical judee,  duly  authorised  to  graut 
marriage  licences,  for  a  licence  to  solem- 
nise a  marriage  between  parties  of  full 
a^  and  free  condition,  who  reside  within 
his  jurisdiction,  and  have  comijlied  with 
every  requisite  prescribed  by  the  Act  for 
the  better  preventing  clandestine  mar- 
riages, and  with  all  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  Canons — is  the  judge  compellable 
to  ffrant  such  licence  as  a  matter  of  right, 
or  IS  it  a  matter  of  favour,  which  of  his 
own  mere  will  he  arbitrarily  can  refuse  ; 
or  has  the  subject  a  right  to  a  mandamus, 
or  any  other  and  what  remedy  ? 


[Opinion.] 

I  am  of  opinion  that  tms  licence  is  not 
a  matter  of  right,  but  favour  only,  and 
mav  be  refused  by  the  ecclesiastical 
jucT^  ;  for  it  is  a  power  lodged  with  the 
ordinary  and  metropolitan,  for  their  ad- 
vantage only,  to  dispense  with  the  forms 
required  by  the  rubric,  whereby  the 
marriage,  as  well  as  by  the  canonical 
law,  ought  to  be  publicly  celebrated 
after  a  due  publication  of  bums.  There- 
fore, neither  the  party  nor  the  public 
can  be  interested  in  the  refusal,  because 
the  proper  and  truly  legal  method  is 
still  left  free,  viz.,  to  marry  by  banns. 

C.  Pratt. 

February  6, 1760. 


In  the  Prince  of  Capvxis  Case,  1836,  30  L.  J.  P.  M.  &  A.  71  (note  to 
Bevan  v.  M'Mahon) — where  a  member  of  a  royal  house  of  Italy  sought, 
without  his  Sovereign's  assent,  a  licence  to  marry  an  English  subject — 
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Sir  John  Nicholl,  Master  of  the  Faculties,  after  argument,  acted  on  Sir 
C.  Pratt's  view  of  the  law  and  refused  the  licence,  and  the  parties  (it 
appears)  were  afterwards  married  in  England  by  banns  (see  Annual 
Blister,  1836,  Chronicle,  p.  62).  This  decision  has  since  been  taken  as  con- 
clusive of  the  question  that  the  grant  of  a  licence  (as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  term  itself)  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  licensing  authority ;  but 
as  regards  the  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons,  the  practice  as  to  granting 
licences  in  the  case  of  persons  pronounced  guilty  of  adultery  varies  in 
different  dioceses,  adultery  being  by  some  authorities  held  to  be  a 
"  canonical "  if  not  a  "  legal "  impediment.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1857,  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  whereby  the 
present  Divorce  Court  was  constituted,  expressly  contemplates  the 
subsequent  marriage  in  church  of  a  party  pronounced  guilty,  in  provid- 
ing (ss.  57,  58),  that  no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  EngLeind  shall  be 
required  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  for  any  person  whose  former 
marriage  has  been  dissolved  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  although  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal  to  act  a  clergyman  is  to  allow  his  church  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  by  any  other  Church  of  England  minister  willing  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  But  there  is  nothing  herein  to  conclude  the 
question  of  grant  of  a  licence,  as  any  such  marriage  may  be  by  banns. 

Concurrently  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  not  by  way  of 
appeal,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  Metropolitan,  claims  and 
exercises  an  original  right  of  granting  common  licences  throughout  the 
Southern  Province.  These  licences  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
special  licences  hereafter  mentioned.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  such 
concurrent  right  has  been  claimed  by  Archbishops  of  York  over  the 
Northern  Province ;  even  if  subsisting  in  theory,  the  right  is  practically 
in  abeyance. 

The  common  licence  is  usually  granted  in  the  name  and  under  the 
seal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  acting  in  his  capacity  of  Vicar- 
General  (see  Consistory  Court).  In  most  of  the  Chancellors*  patents 
the  power  is  expressly  delegated.  It  depends  on  the  terms  of  the  patent, 
whether  the  appointment  of  a  Surrogate  (q,v,)  rest  with  the  Chancellor,, 
or  remains  with  the  bishop.  But  it  is  conceived  that,  whatever  the 
terms  of  the  patent,  the  bishop  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  officers,, 
whether  acting  judicially  (Prebend,  of  Hatcherlie's  Case,  Noy,  153)  or 
d  fortiori  ministerially. 

The  effect  of  the  common  licence  is  to  put  the  parties  and  the 
officiating  clergyman  into  the  same  position  as  if  banns  had  been  duly 
publishea  and  no  effective  impediment  alleged.  A  marriage  by  licence 
requires  to  be  solemnised  with  exactly  the  same  formalities  as  a  marriage 
after  banns,  including  the  final  invitation  to  allege  an  impediment. 
The  licence  is,  however,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  a  legal  authority  to  the 
clergyman  to  solemnise  the  marriage  {Argar  v.  ffoldkoorth,  1758,  2  Lee, 
515);  and  serrible,  conclusive  on  the  question  of  due  residence  {TiuJcness^ 
V.  Alexander,  1863,  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  614).  A  marriage  by  licence,  in 
which  the  parties  are  wrongly  named  or  described,  is  not  invalid  (JSioing- 
V.  Wheatley,  1814,  2  Hag.  Con.  175 ;  Bemn  v.  M'Mahon,  1861,  30  L.  J. 
P.  M.  &  A.  61).    See  Nullity  of  Marrla^ge. 

(2)  Special  Licence. — Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  25  Hen.  vra» 
c.  21,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  legattis  n/itus  of  the  Pope,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  to  grant  various  faculties  and  dispensations,, 
including  a  licence  to  be  married  not  only  without  banns,  but  at  any 
time  and  in  any  place  in  England,  irrespective  of  the  usual  canonical 
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requirements.    When  the  English  Church  asserted  her  independence  of 
the  See  of  Rome,  the  "  Act  concerning  Peter  Pence  and  Dispensations  " 
(25  Hen.  viil  c.  21)  was  passed,  which  continued  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  right  of  his  See,  the  power  previously  exercised  by  him 
as  papal  legate.    Sea  4  enacts  "  that  the  said  archbishop  and  his  suc- 
cessors after  good  and  due  examination  by  them  had  of  the  causes  and 
qualities  of  the  persons  procuring  for  licences,"  etc.,  "shall  have  full 
power  and  authority  by  themselves  or  by  their  sufficient  and  substantial 
commissary  or  deputy  [now  known  as  the  Master  of  the  Faculties]  to 
grant  and  dispose  by  an  instrument  under  the  name  and  seal  of  the 
said  archbishop  ...  all  manner  of  licences,  etc.,  for  any  such  cause  or 
matter  whereof  heretofore  such  licences,  etc.,  have  been  accustomed  to 
be  had  at  the  See  of  Rome  or  by  authority  thereof  or  of  any  prelate 
of  this  realm."    Sec.  16  provides  that  during  a  vacancy  in  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  such  licences,  etc.,  shall  be  granted  under  the  name  and 
seal  of  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  said  archbishopric  for 
the  time  being  [namely,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  (see  Dean 
AND  Chapter)].    Sec.  17  provides  that  if  the  archbishop  or  guardian 
of  the  spiritualities  refuse  to  grant  any  licences,  etc.,  "  to  any  person  or 
persons  that  ought,  of  a  good,  just,  and  reasonable  cause,  to  have  the 
same "  (words  clearly  implying  a  discretion  somewhere),  there  may  be 
an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Cliancellor  or  Lord  Keeper ;  and  ultimately  the 
licence,  if  refused  "  without  a  just  and  reasonable  cause,"  and  if  it  appear 
that  it  "may  be  granted  without  offending  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
Laws  of  God,"  may  be  granted  by  "  two  spiritual  prelates  or  persons " 
to  be  commissioned  under  the  Great  SeaL    The  last  provision,  occurring 
in  one  of  a  series  of  Acts  which  pressed  the  Royal  Supremacy  to  its 
extreme  limits,  is  a  distinct  admission  that  in  the  last  resort  the  dis- 
pensing power  rests  with  the  spiritualty.     The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's right  to  grant  "  special  licences  to  marry  at  any  convenient  time 
or  place,"  was  expressly  saved  by  the  Marriage  Acts  of  1823  (s.  20)  and 
1836  (s.  1).     In  practice  these  licences  are  somewhat  sparingly  issued, 
and  are  restricted  to  persons  of  high  rank,  except  in  very  urgent  cases. 
By  the  operation  of  the  Public  Worship  R^ulation  Act,  1874,  37  &  38 
Vict.  c.  85,  s.  7,  the  judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbury  and 
York  appointed  under  and  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act  has  become  ex 
officio  Master  of  the  Faculties  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (see 
Master  of  the  Faculties). 

(3)  Superintendent  Begistrar's  Licence, — Under  the  Marriage  Act, 
1836,  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  as  amended  by  the  Marriage  and  Registra- 
tion Act,  1856,  19  &  20  Yict.  c.  119,  a  superintendent  registrar  has 
authority  (subject  to  compliance  by  the  intending  parties  with  the 
requirements  as  to  notice,  residence,  etc.)  to  grant  a  licence  for  marriage 
in  the  form  set  forth  in  Sched.  (C)  to  the  latter  Act,  which  licence  is 
available  (L)  for  a  purely  civil  marriage,  without  any  religious  ceremony, 
at  the  registrar's  office ;  or  (ii.)  for  a  marriage  with  a  religious  ceremony 
in  a  Nonconformist  or  Roman  Catholic  pl«w5e  of  worship  duly  registered 
under  the  Acts,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  registrar;  or  (iii.)  for  a 
marriage  under  the  provisions  of  the  Marriage  Act,  1898,  61  &  62  Vict, 
c  58,  with  a  religious  ceremony  in  a  roistered  place  of  worship  in  the 
presence  of  an  *'  authorised  person  "  (generally  the  officiating  minister), 
as  defined  in  that  Act,  and  with  or  without  the  attendance  of  the 
r^Btrar,  at  the  option  of  the  parties.  But  it  was  expressly  provided 
by  the  Act  of  1836  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  authorise 
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any  superintendent  registrar  to  grant  any  licence  for  marriage  in  any 
church  or  chapel  of  the  Church  of  England  (6  &  7  Will.  iv.  c.  85,  a.  11 ; 
and  see  also  7  Will.  iv.  &  1  Vict.  c.  22,  s.  36,  and  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  119, 

S.11). 

By  sec.  12  of  the  Act  of  1836,  after  a  civil  marriage  on  a  super- 
intendent registrar's  licence  (or  certificate),  a  clergyman  of  the  Chm-ch 
of  England  or  other  minister  is  empowered,  "  if  he  shall  see  fit,"  to  read 
or  celebrate  the  marriage  service  of  his  church  or  persuasion  over  the 
parties  so  married ;  but  such  reading  or  celebration  is  not  to  invalidate 
the  previous  marriage  contract,  and  is  not  to  be  entered  as  a  marriage 
in  a  parish  register. 

Unlike  the  ecclesiastical  conmion  and  special  licences,  the  grant 
of  the  licence  of  a  superintendent  registrar  seems  to  be  obligatory  on 
that  official,  where  the  statutory  preliminaries  are  complied  with,  and 
no  lawful  impediment  is  shown  (sec.  9  of  the  Act  of  1836).  See 
Marruge. 

Licence  (to  Convocation).— The  royal  licence,  without 
which  Convocation  cannot  enact  or  give  the  force  of  law  to  new  canons, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  Letters  of  Business  (?.-».)»  issued  by  the 
Sovereign  when  it  is  desired  that  some  special  matter  should  be  con- 
sidered in  Convocation.  It  is  a  statutable  document,  founded  on  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Submission  of  the  Clergy,  25  Hen.  vni. 
c.  19,  whereby  Convocation  was  prohibited  from  "enacting,  promulgat- 
ing, or  executing  '*  any  "  canons,  constitutions,  or  ordinances  provincial " 
without  the  "  King's  most  royal  assent  and  licence."  When  letters  of 
business  were  issued  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1872  (see  ante,  under 
Letters  of  Business),  a  separate  document  in  the  form  of  a  royal 
licence  was  issued  contemporaneously ;  and  it  was  contended  in  Con- 
vocation that  a  licence  at  that  stage  was  superfluous,  as  not  being 
required  under  the  statute  of  Henry  viii.  until  a  canon  should  have 
been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  legislation.  The  precedent  of  1872  was 
not  followed  in  1906,  but  letters  of  business  only  were  issued  (see 
Chronicle  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  1906 ;  and  Beport  of  Committee 
of  Privileges,  1872-3,  reprinted  in  the  Chronicle  of  1906). 

Licensed  House.— See  Astlums,  Vol  I.,  p.  601. 
Licensed  Victualler.— See  Licensing. 
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L  Licences. 

A  "  licence,"  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  means  a  licence  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  granted  by  justices  in  pursuance  of  the 
Intoxicating  Liquor  Licensing  Act,  1828  (now  called  the  Alehouse  Act, 
1828 ;  see  55  Vict.  c.  10),  including  a  certificate  of  justices  granted  under 
the  Wine  and  Beerhouse  Acts,  and  including  a  licence  for  the  sale  of 
sweets  which  is  authorised  to  be  granted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  sweets 
were  wine,  and  including  a  licence  for  the  retail  of  spirits  granted  to  a 
wholesale  spirit  dealer  by  the  justices  in  pursuance  of  the  Licensing  Act, 
1872  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  74). 

No  person  may  sell  intoxicating  liquors  without  taking  out  an  excise 
licence  and  paying  certain  fees  for  the  privil^e  to  the  Government. 
Prior  to  1828  an  excise  licence  alone  was  necessary,  but  by  the  Alehouse 
Act,  1828,  9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61,  a  justices*  licence,  therein  called  a  "certifi- 
cate," was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  the  excise  licence 
in  almost  all  cases.  The  term  "certificate"  aptly  distinguishes  the 
licence  granted  by  the  justices  from  the  excise  licence,  and  it  is  to  be 
r^retted  that  the  word  "licence"  has  been  substituted  for  it  in  the 
above  definition,  and  by  common  usage.  The  term  has  been  retained 
in  this  article,  where  its  convenience  is  obvious. 

The  Alehouse  Act,  1828,  applied  only  to  inns,  alehouses,  and  victual- 
ling houses,  but  it  has  been  extended  to  all  other  houses  selling  intoxi- 
cating liquors  by  the  Wine  and  Beerhouse  Act,  1869,  32  &  33  Vict, 
c.  27,  88.  5  and  8 ;  by  the  Wine  and  Beerhouse  Amendment  Act,  1870, 
33  &  34  Vict,  c  29,  s.  4 ;  and  by  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  35  &  36  Vict, 
a  94.  S8.  68  and  74. 

The  efifect  of  these  Acts  has  been  to  divide  licences  into  two  classes 
— (a)  those  not  affected  by  these  Acts  (in  this  respect),  and  therefore  not 
requiring  a  justices'  certificate ;  (b)  those  which  may  not  be  granted  by 
the  excise  authorities  without  the  production  of  such  a  certificate.  We 
shall  therefore  distribute  all  licences  under  these  two  heads. 

Certificates  are  either  (a)  annual,  which  remain  in  force  from  the  5th 
day  of  April  after  the  granting  thereof,  for  one  whole  year  thence  respec- 
tively next  ensuing,  and  no  longer  (9  Geo.  rv.  c.  61,  a  1ft;  33  &  34  Vict, 
c  29,  s.  4,  subs.  5 ;  L.  A.,  1902,  s.  33) ;  or  {h)/or  a  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years  (L.  A.,  1904,  s.  4,  subs.  3 ;  see  p.  197). 

A  justices'  licence  must  be  produced  on  demand  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  constable,  or  officer  of  Inland  Revenue,  on  pain  of  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £10  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  64).  Where  a  licence  has  been  lost  or 
mislaid,  or  on  application  for  a  grant  or  transfer,  has  been  wilfully  with- 
held by  the  owner,  a  copy  of  the  licence  may  be  indorsed  and  considered 
vaUd  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  44,  s.  2;  L.  A.,  1872,  s.  41;  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  29). 
For  form  of  licence,  see  Form  No.  1  at  end. 
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iM^.  ^f  /f»ei0(vs«ri«f  X«fM«^  17  W%^iUs(mU^ — T&nt  Kryncfn  aie  expreesly 

*««i>0*<  frvtt  Vjt  jr-^n-jarjiiift  ',<  :iiit  iiftWBifrng  Act  1872,  by  sec  72, 
-•-y*u  «  V.  %*i,-viflr  '•'it-.ui  *r-uif.vuv!*i  iu^uss  # Jt  t,  iXg^:»«j;  1891,  55  J.  P. 
>.24,  4:  L  ^.  Jt:^,  ".  <^  I.  T,  i":  4.;  W.  EL  313;  8  T.  L  R  163). 

'-/,  Im^^*  <>f-X<!*«»«  /j*-  tie  5«i  '.f  Strvm^  B^oer^ — This  is  granted 
*.^.>r  t^^  i  ',^  <-  fji-irv.  rr  ^  el,  v;  «l7  r^occ  zxx  bemg  a  brewer  of  beer, 
«V,  %r^.  1^  filr'j&gr  '^^fx  ^xlrr  :=.  ^a^bQ  y.r.iurr.'?ag  doc  leas  than  four  and 
a  ;.:uf  i;::::pi^ju  i/A^^'xjik^  ^x  zi  zi'jc  >fli  iLssn  tvo  docoen  lepated  quart 
fyX't^ai  an  <je^  ti^s^^  V>  ?^  ^;cE)£C=:ri(fi  c<!f  ice  premises. 

A  ii$^>:<.^  a  >«s  '^  uec.ti:::Tat  *xMt  tinne  »  a  «^H:r.g  bj  retail  (Beerhouse 
A/it  IV>1,  *,  Iff/. 

ft  A  \::.ztJiXf^Ju  UjX  *ijh  IS^^.r  is  fr.vd  is  scull  reasels,  such  as  pints 
iuA  tALl'y,z,*ji^  yr-jri-tifA  'icjf:  ciacmr  scli  at  ooe  time  be  not  less  than 
%mo  ^'/z»^  T^^-.^M  ^.z^iU  *Fakrdf/f^\  r.  Br^jrrU,  1^90,  24  Q-  B.  D.  350 ; 
.V4J.K421;  oiLJlLCSi;  62Lr  Tw;  38W.R330;  6T.L.R 
1%:  ITO^xCClOI;. 

^^;  #Sf|eyirif  lMaU/$  iMitw^.^ — This  allows  the  sale  of  not  less  than  two 
gaLor*ii  tA  frp^rhs  of  tr^e  sazcu^  fknomisation  at  one  time  to  the  same 
pi^/n  r«  G^x  rr,  a  81,  a  2,  •^.Spirlis";  43  &  44  Vict,  a  24,  s.  102^ 
**  .SpinUi"  i*  d^n^l  as  fermented  LijU-or  containing  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  pror/f  jipint  (^23  V;ct  a  27,  a  21;  but  see  43  &  44  Vict  a  24,  s.  Z\ 

(c)  #Sm?«^  lM/d^%  LieenrjL — ^Thia  is  granted  for  the  sale  of  "any  kind 
4A  nwe^fts  or  made  wines,  or  mesA^  or  metbeglin,  in  any  quantity  amount- 
ing Uf  two  itA\U/n»  or  upwards,  or  in  one  dozen  or  more  reputed  quart 
Ix^ttles  at  one  time  "  (23  &  24  Vict,  a  113,  ss.  1  and  7\  The  principle  in 
Faird^Af/jh  v,  BohcrU^  tupra^  appears  applicable  to  this  and  to  the  former 
licence. 

(2)  F(fr  the  Sale  of  Inlcxicating  Liquor  by  Betail. — Of  the  following 
Immcen,  (a)  and  (h)  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  requirement  of  a 
justices'  certificate,  provided  the  licensed  premises  are  exclusively  used 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  mineral 
waters,  or  other  non-intoxicating  drinks,  and  have  no  internal  com- 
munication with  the  premises  of  any  person  who  is  carrying  on  any 
other  tra^le  or  business  (L  A,,  1872,  ss.  68, 73 ;  L  A.,  1902,  s.  10).  These 
licences  are  subject,  however,  to  the  rules  as  to  closing  hours,  and 
probably  to  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  licensing  Acts  (Martin  v. 
Barker,  1881,  50  L.  J.  M.  C.  109;  45  J.  P.  749;  45  L.  T.  214;  29  W.  R. 
789). 

The  licences  (c\  (d),  (e),  (/),  (g),  and  (A)  are  altogether  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  by  sec.  72,  and  so  appear  to 
fall  within  the  ratio  decidendi  of  R.  v.  Jenkins,  supra. 

(a)  DealeT^s  Foreign  Wine  Licence. — ^This  enables  the  sale  of  wine  by 
retail,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  by  a  wine  merchant  in  pur- 
suance of  a  wine  dealer's  excise  licence.  This  excise  licence  is  granted 
under  6  Geo.  iv.  c.  81,  s.  2,  "  Wines,"  and  enables  the  holder  to  sell  either 
by  wholesale  or  retail  This  licence  must  be  distinguished  from  the  retail 
licence  under  23  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  3,  which  requires  a  justices'  certificate  by 
32  &  83  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  4  (Palmer  v.  Thatcher,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D.  346 ;  42 
J.  P.  213 ;  47  L.  J.  M.  C.  54 ;  37  L.  T.  784 ;  26  W.  R  314).  This  licence 
covers  the  sale  of  all  foreign  wines,  and  includes  any  kind  of  sweets  or 
made  wines,  or  mead  or  metheglin  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  9). 

(b)  Spirit  Dealer's  Additional  Retail  Off-Licence. — This  enables  the  sale 
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of  liqueurs  or  spirits  by  retail,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  by  a 
wholesale  spirit  dealer,  in  pursuance  of  a  retail  excise  licence  granted 
under  24  &  25  Vict  a  21. 

This  additional  retail  licence  authorises  the  dealer  to  sell  by  retail 
foreign  or  British  wines  in  any  quantity  not  less  than  one  reputed  quart 
bottle,  or  as  to  foreign  liqueurs  in  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  imported 
(£x  parU  Maughan  ;  JB.  v.  Kirkdale  J  J.,  1875,  1  Q.  B.  D.  49 ;  40  J.  P. 
39;  45  L.  J.  M.  C.  36;  33  L.  T.  603;  24  W.  R  205;  JB.  v.  Jones;  Ex 
parte  Davies,  1895,  59  J.  P.  87). 

(c)  Spirit  Deaier's  Additional  Betail  Liqueur  Licence. — Any  person 
entitled  to  take  out  the  last  licence  may  take  out  this  licence  authorising 
the  sale  by  retail  of  any  quantity,  not  being  less  than  one  reputed  quart 
bottle,  or  in  the  bottles  in  which  they  have  been  imported,  of  foreign 
liqueurs,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  (11  &  12  Vict  c.  121,  s.  9 ; 
L.  A.,  1872,  s.  68). 

(rf)  The  sale  of  spruce  or  black  beer  (L  A,  1872,  s.  72). 

(e)  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  proprietors  of  theatres,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Acts  on  that  behalf.  For  the  licensing  of  theatres,  see 
Theatre,  post.  The  theatre  being  duly  licensed  for  stage-plays,  the 
excise  authorities  may  grant  an  excise  licence  for  the  sade  of  beer,  spirits, 
and  wine  in  such  theatre  (5  &  6  Will.  iv.  c.  39,  s.  7).  The  Commissioners 
of  Excise  have  no  power  to  grant  this  licence  to  the  proprietors  of  a 
place  licensed  for  music  and  dancing,  but  not  for  stage-plays,  though  it 
be  caUed  a  theatre,  without  a  justices'  certificate  (B.  v.  Commissioners  of 
ItUand  Sevenve,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  569 ;  52  J.  P.  390 ;  57  L.  J.  M.  C.  92 ; 
59  L.  T.  378 ;  36  W.  E.  696 ;  4  T.  L  R  540).  The  bar  of  a  theatre 
cannot  be  kept  open  beyond  the  closing  hours  of  the  place  in  which 
the  theatre  is  situated  (Gallagher  v.  Hudd,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  114;  61  J.  P. 
789;  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  65;  77  L.  T.  367;  14  T.  L.  E.  105;  46  W.  E.  108; 
18  Cox  C.  C.  654). 

(/)  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  packet  boats,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Acts  in  that  behalf. 

The  master  or  commander  of  vessels  and  packets  may  be  licensed 
annually  by  the  Commissioners  or  authorised  Officers  of  Excise  to  retail 
wine,  foreign  wine,  beer,  cider,  perry,  spirituous  liquors,  and  tobacco,  to  the 
passengers,  to  be  consumed  on  board,  without  the  production  of  a  justices' 
certificate  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  47;  4  &  5  Will.  iv.  c.  75;  5  &  6  Vict  a  44,  s.  5; 
43  &  44  Vict.  c.  20.  s.  45 ;  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  33). 

No  exciseable  liquors  must  be  sold  on  board  any  boats  or  vessels 
moored  or  lying  at  anchor  within  the  metropolitan  police  district  during 
prohibited  hours  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  44,  s.  5). 

(g)  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  special  occasions  (Occasional 
Licences,  infra). 

(A)  The  sale  of  medicated  or  methylated  spirits  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  91 ; 
30  &  31  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  18;  43  &  44  Vict  c.  24,  Pt  IL ;  53  &  54  Vict  c.  8, 

Pt.  v.). 

(3)  For  the  Keeping  of  a  Refreshment  House. — *'  All  houses,  rooms, 
shops,  or  buildings  kept  open  for  public  refreshment,  resort,  and  enter- 
tainment at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  nine  (now  ''  ten  "  by  24  &  25 
Vict  c.  91,  s.  8)  of  the  clock  at  night  and  five  of  the  clock  on  the 
following  morning,  not  being  licensed  for  the  sale  of  beer,  cider,  wine,  or 
spirits  respectively,  shall  be  deemed  refreshment  houses  within  this  Act, 
and  the  resident  owner,  tenant,  or  occupier  thereof  shall  be  required  to 
take  out  a  licence  under  this  Act  to  keep  a  refreshment  house;  and 
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every  person  who  shall  keep  any  house,  room,  shop  or  building  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  therein  any  victual  or  refreshment  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises  where  the  same  shall  be  sold  (except  beer,  cider,  wine,  and 
spirits  sold  respectively  under  a  proper  licence  in  that  behalf),  and  every 
person  who  shall  keep  any  house,  room,  shop,  or  building  for  the  con- 
sumption therein  by  the  public  of  any  refreshment  (except  as  aforesaid), 
although  the  same  shall  not  be  sold  therein,  may,  if  he  shall  think  fit, 
take  out  a  licence  under  this  Act  to  keep  a  refreshment  house  "  (23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  27,  s.  6). 

Any  person  holding  this  excise  licence  may  obtain  an  occasional 
licence  to  carry  on  such  business  at  any  place,  other  than  that  for  which 
he  is  licensed,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  consecutive  days  at  one 
time  specified  in  such  licence  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  5). 

The  mere  sending  out  for  refreshments  for  persons  on  the  premises 
without  profit  to  the  proprietor  does  not  constitute  such  premises  a 
refreshment  house  (Taylor  v.  Oram,  1862,  1  H.  &  C.  370 ;  31  L.  J.  M.  C. 
252;  27  J.  P.  8;  7  L.  T.  68;  10  W.  R  800;  8  Jur.  N.  S.  748);  but  a 
temperance  hotel  supplying  refreshments  after  10  p.m.  to  persons  not 
being  visitors  is  a  refreshment  house  {Kdleway  v.  Ma/dougall,  1881, 
45  J.  P.  207).  The  question  of  what  is  a  refreshment  house  must  always 
depend  on  the  facts  on  each  case  (Muir  v.  Keay,  1875,  L  R  10  Q.  B.  594 ; 
44  L.  J.  M.  C.  143 ;  23W.R700;  40  J.P.694;  ajid  see  Rawes  v.  Inland 
lievmue,  1876,  1  Ex.  D.  385 ;  46  L.  J.  M.  C.  15 ;  41  J.  P.  423 ;  35  L.  T. 
584 ;  24  W.  R  897).  A  licensed  refreshment  house  keeper  not  holding 
a  wine  licence  must  not  sell  on  a  Sunday  (BvffeU  v.  Curtis,  1877,  35  L.  T. 
853),  nor  must  he  allow  intoxicating  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  during  prohibited  hours  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  27). 

It  is  expressly  provided  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  72)  that  nothing  in  the 
Licensing  Act,  1872,  is  to  affect  or  apply  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
mayor  or  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans  (see  also  23  Vict.  c.  27, 
s.  45 ;  32  &  33  Vict  c.  27,  s.  20),  or  the  exemption  from  the  obligation 
to  take  out  either  a  justices'  or  cm  excise  licence  enjoyed  by  the 
Vintners'  Company  of  the  City  of  London  (see  also  9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61, 
B.  36;  1  WUL  IV.  c.  64,  s.  29;  3  &  4  Vict.  o.  61,  s.  22;  32  &  33  Vict 
c.  27,  s.  20). 

The  universities  are  also  exempted  from  the  ordinary  licensing  laws 
in  many  respects  (see  9  Geo.  w,  c.  61,  s.  36 ;  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  44,  s.  6 ; 
1  Will.  IV.  c.  64,  s.  29 ;  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  22 ;  23  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  45 ; 
32  &  33  Vict,  c  27,  s.  20 ;  B.  v.  Archdall,  1838,  8  Ad.  &  E.  281 ;  47 
R  R  583). 

2.  Licences  requiringr  a  Justices'  Certificate.— The    following 

retail  licences  can  be  granted  by  the  excise  authorities  only  on  pro- 
duction of  a  justices'  certificate. 

The  certificate  will  cover  as  many  excise  licences  as  may  be  specified 
in  such  certificate  (L  A.,  1874,  s.  23). 

An  excise  licence  granted  in  pursuance  of  a  justices'  certificate 
becomes  void  if  such  certificate  be  forfeited  or  become  void  (L  A.,  1872, 
8.  63 ;  L  A.,  1874,  s.  1).  But  where  there  is  an  appeal  against  a  refusal 
of  the  justices  to  renew,  and  the  licence  expires  before  the  appeal  is 
determined,  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue  may  by  order  permit 
the  business  to  be  carried  on  pending  the  appeal  on  such  conditions  as 
they  think  just  They  have  no  power,  however,  to  grant  an  order  where 
there  has  been  a  refusal  of  a  transfer.    When  a  licence  is  forfeited  on 
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oonvictioii  for  an  offence,  which  is  appesded  against,  the  Court  convicting 
may  by  order  grant  a  temporary  licence  to  be  in  force  during  the 
pendency  of  the  appeal,  upon  such  conditions  as  they  think  just 
(L.  A-,  1872,  s.  53;  cp.  £.  v.  Keams  and  Other  J  J.,  1896,  60  J.  P. 
139). 

(1)  Innkeeper's  On-Zicence, — This  is  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
(6  Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  s.  2),  including  beer  and  wine  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  20, 
s.  43  (2)),  to  be  consumed  on  or  oflf  the  premises  only  which  are  specified 
in  the  certificate.  It  is  the  widest  certificate  that  can  be  granted,  and 
enables  the  holder  to  take  out  any  excise  licence  for  which  a  certificate 
is  necessary  (B.  v.  Sylvester,  1862,  2  B.  &  S.  322 ;  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  93 ; 
5  L.  T.  794;  8  Jur.  N.  S.  484;  26  J.  P.  151).  Despite  the  wording  of 
sec.  1  of  the  Alehouse  Act,  1828,  this  licence  may  be  granted  to  persons 
who  are  not  "keeping"  or  "about  to  keep"  the  premises  as  cai  inn, 
alehouse  or  victualling  house  (Mayor,  etc,  of  Leeds  v.  Byder,  [1907] 
A.  0.  420 ;  76  L  J.  K.  B.  1032 ;  71  J.  P.  484). 

(2)  Beer  or  Cider  Licence,  on  or  off. — The  beer  licence  permits  the  sale 
of  beer,  ade,  porter,  cider,  and  perry ;  the  cider  licence  permits  the  sale  of 
cider  and  perry.  These  licences  may  be  either  for  consumption  on  and 
off,  or  only  off  the  licensed  premises  (1  Will.  iv.  c.  64,  ss.  2,  30 ;  32  &  33 
Vict  c  27,  S8. 4, 5).  The  grant  of  these  licences  is  subject  to  qualifications 
as  to  residence  and  valuation  of  the  premises  (see  pp.  209,  210). 

(3)  Beer  Dealer^s  AdditioTicd  Off-Licence. — ^Any  person  holding  a 
"  dealer's  off-licence  for  the  sale  of  strong  beer  "  (see  supra)  may  obtain 
a  certificate  from  the  justices  enabling  him  to  take  out  an  excise  licence 
for  the  sale  of  beer  by  retail  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  (26  &  27 
Vict.  c.  33,  8.  1 ;  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27,  ss.  4,  5 ;  L.  A.,  1872,  s.  3). 

(4)  Table-Beer  Off-Licence, — ^Any  person  may  "  take  out  a  licence  for 
the  sale  in  any  house  or  shop  of  table-beer,  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
the  rate  of  one  penny  halfpenny  the  quart,  and  not  to  be  drunk  or  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  where  sold  "  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  21,  s.  3 ;  32  &  33 
Vict  c.  27,  88.  4,  5). 

(5)  Foreign  Wine  Licences. — These  are  of  two  kinds — (a)  on,  and 
(Jb)  off.  A  licence  to  dealers  or  retailers  of  foreign  wine  includes  sweets 
(38  Vict  c.  23,  8.  9). 

All  liquor  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  any  person  as  being  foreign  wine, 
or  under  the  name  by  which  any  foreign  wine  is  usually  designated  or 
known,  is,  as  against  the  seller,  to  be  deemed  to  be  foreign  wine  (23  Vict. 
a  27, 8.  21).  Wine  sold  as  "  Best  Pale  Sherry,  British,"  requires  a  foreign 
wine  licence,  as  "  best  pale  sherry  is  a  foreign  wine,  and  the  character 
is  not  taken  away  from  it  by  putting  the  word  *  British '  underneath  it " 
{Bichards  v.  Banks,  1888,  58  L.  T.  634 ;  52  J.  P.  23). 

(a)  The  On-Licence,  or  Befreshment  Hotise  Wine  Licence. — "Every 
person  who  shall  he  licensed  to  keep  a  refreshment  house,  and  shall  pursue 
therein  the  trade  or  business  of  a  confectioner,  or  shall  keep  open  such 
house  as  an  eating-house,  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  to  be  consumed 
therein,  animal  food  or  other  victuals  wherewith  pure  wine  or  other  fer- 
mented liquors  are  usually  drunk,  shall  be  entitled  (subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  Act,  and  not  being  expressly  disqualified  thereby) 
to  take  out  a  licence  to  sell  foreign  wine  by  retail  in  such  refreshment 
house,  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  where  the  same  shall  have  been 
8old "  (23  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  7).  The  premises  must  be  of  a  certain  rent  or 
annual  value  (see  p.  210). 

"  Every  sale  of  foreign  wine  in  any  less  quantity  than  two  gallons,  or 
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in  any  less  than  one  dozen  reputed  quart  bottles,  at  one  time/'  is  a  sale 
by  retail  (23  Vict.  c.  27 ;  see  Fairdough  v.  Roberts,  p.  168). 

For  the  definition  of  refreshment  house,  see  Licences  not  requiring  a 
Justices'  Certificate,  No.  3  {supra,  p.  169). 

(J)  The  Off"  Licence, — ^Any  person  (a)  who  keeps  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
any  goods  or  commodities  other  than  foreign  wine,  or  (b)  holds  a  licenoe 
as  a  dealer  in  wine,  may  take  out  a  licence  to  sell  by  retail,  and  in 
reputed  quart  or  pint  bottles  only,  in  such  shop,  foreign  wine  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  3).  This  licenoe 
includes  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  sweets,  or  made  wines,  or  mead,  or 
metheglin  in  any  quantity  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  9). 

A  person  holding  the  "  dealer's  foreign  wine  licence  "  (supra)  may  sell 
by  retail,  and  in  cmy  quantity ;  but  such  person  may  prefer  to  take  out 
this  licence,  which  costs  less,  though  it  requires  the  justices'  certificate, 
and  authorises  selling  in  reputed  quart  or  pint  bottles  only  (Palmer  v. 
Thatcher,  p.  168,  supra). 

The  justices  may  refuse  to  grant  or  renew  this  licence  on  any  ground, 
but  can  only  refuse  a  renewal  to  the  person  who  held  the  licence  on 
June  25,  1902,  on  one  of  certain  grounds  (see  p.  178). 

Strong  beer  sold  under  a  wholesale  deaJer's  licence  is  within  the 
meaning  of  "goods  or  commodities  other  than  foreign  wine"  (B.  v. 
Bishop,  1886,  50  J.  P.  167). 

(6)  Sweets  Licences. — These  authorise  the  sale  of  sweets  only,  and  may 
be  granted  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  if 
sweets  were  wine  (see  Foreign  Wine  Licences  (a)  and  (b)). 

(7)  Spirit  Dealer's  Additional  Off-Licence. — This  licence  is  granted 
only  to  the  holder  of  a  "  spirit  deaJer's  licence  "  under  6  Geo.  iv.  c.  81, 
s.  2,  and  is  necessary  only  where  the  premises  do  not  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  s.  68,  as  modified  by  sec.  10  of 
the  Licensing  Act,  1902  (see  Spirit  Dealer's  Additional  Betail  Off-Licenee, 
not  requiring  a  Justice^  Certificate,  p.  168).  It  is  granted  only  to  the 
holder  of  a  spirit  dealer's  excise  licence,  "in  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects  in  which  a  licence  for  selling  wine  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  may  by  law  be  granted."  The  discretion  of  the  justices  to 
grant  or  refuse  this  certificate  is  the  same  as  in  5  (p)  supra  (L.  A.,  1872, 
ss.  68,  69 ;  L  A.,  1902,  s.  10 ;  and  see  p.  178). 

"  The  holder  of  this  licence  may  sell  foreign  or  British  spirits  in  any 
quantity  not  less  than  one  reputed  quart  bottle,  or,  as  to  foreign  liqueurs, 
in  the  bottles  in  which  the  same  may  have  been  imported "  (24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  21,  s.  2). 

(8)  Spirit  Dealer's  Additional  Liqueur  Off-Licence  (see  (c)  under  the 
Retail  Licences  not  requiring  Certifijcate,  p.  169). — The  justices*  certificate  is 
only  necessary  under  the  circumstances  rendering  the  certificate  necessary 
in  the  last  licence  (L.  A.,  1872,  ss.  68,  69,  73 ;  L.  A.,  1902,  s.  10). 

8.  Occasional  Licences. — "  Occasional  licence  "  means  a  licence  to 
sell  beer,  spirits,  or  wine,  granted  in  pursuance  of  25  &  26  Vict  a  22, 
s.  13,  and  27  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  5,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same  in  relation 
to  the  licences  therein  mentioned,  or  any  of  such  Acts  (L.  A,  1874,  s.  32). 
These  licences  are  of  two  kinds : — 

(1)  To  sell  at  places  other  than  the  licensed  premises.  The  excise 
authorities  may  grant  any  person  authorised  to  keep  an  inn,  alehouse, 
or  victualling  house,  and  holding  the  proper  excise  licences  to  sell  therein 
beer,  spirits,  wine,  or  tobacco,  a  licence  to  sell  the  article  for  the  sale  of 
which  they  hold  licences  at  any  place  other  than  the  licensed  premises. 
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provided  (a)  they  consider  it  conducive  to  public  convenience,  comfort, 
and  order  to  do  so ;  (b)  the  consent  of  a  Petty  Sessional  Court  has  been 
obtained ;  or  where  such  Court  is  not  sitting  for  three  days  before  the 
time  when  the  licence  is  required,  any  two  justices  acting  for  the 
division  and  sitting  together  may  give  consent,  of  which  notice  must  be 
sent  to  the  superintendent  of  police  (see  Forms,  p.  254) ;  (c)  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least  before  applying  to  petty  sessions  for  the  above  consent 
the  applicant  has  served  on  the  superintendent  of  police  for  the  district 
notice  of  his  intention  to  apply  (see  Form,  p.  255);  (d)  that  it  be 
for  such  place  and  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  three  days  (or,  as  to 
victuallers,  six  days),  as  the  excise  authorities  shall  approve ;  and  (e)  that 
the  time  of  sale  must  be  from  such  hour  not  earlier  than  sunrise  to  such 
hour,  nor  later  than  10  p.m.,  as  may  be  specified  in  the  justice's  consent ; 
bat  in  the  case  of  any  public  dinner  or  ball  the  discretion  of  the  justice 
is  unlimited.  Such  licence  must  be  produced  on  request  by  any  officer 
of  excise,  and  must  not  authorise  selling  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day, 
Crood  Friday,  or  any  day  appointed  for  a  public  fast  or  thanksgiving 
(25  &  26  Vict.  c.  22,  s.  13 ;  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  20 ;  L.  A.,  1874,  s.  19 ; 
L.  A.,  1902,  s.  17). 

A  similar  licence,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  may  be  granted  to 
holders  of  refreshment  house  licences,  or  of  licences  to  sell  by  retail  in 
a  refreshment  house  foreign  wine  to  be  consumed  therein,  retail  beer 
on-licences,  and  tobacco  licences,  whenever  the  excise  authorities  shall 
consider  it  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  (27  &  28  Vict. 
c  18,  8.  5). 

No  licensed  person  may  now  sell  at  fairs  or  races  without  obtaining 
an  occasional  licence  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  18). 

Offences  on  premises  with  an  occasional  licence  are  dealt  with  like 
offences  on  any  licensed  premises  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  20). 

(2)  For  extension  of  hours  of  sale.  On  the  application  of  any 
licensed  victualler,  or  keeper  of  a  refreshment  house  in  which  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold,  or  holder  of  indoor  retail  licence  for  the  sale 
of  beer  or  cider,  the  local  authority  may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  the 
applicant  an  occasional  licence,  exempting  him  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  relating  to  the  closing  of  premises  during 
certain  hours,  and  on  the  special  occasion  or  occasions  specified  in  the 
licence  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  29).  The  local  authority  referred  to  is  that 
described  under  Hours  of  Closing, 

Whether  the  occasion  justifies  the  grant  is  a  matter  entirely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  authority  and  is  not  subject  to  appeal,  see  Devine  v. 
Keding  (1886,  50  J.  P.  551 ;  34  W.  R  718),  in  which  the  justices 
treated  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year's  Eve  as  special  occasions  and  the 
High  Court  refused  to  interfere. 

The  holder  of  such  a  licence  must  produce  it  on  demcmd  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  constable,  or  officer  of  Inland  Bevenue,  under  a  penadty 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds  {ibid.,  s.  64). 

4.  Six-Day  Licences. — On  the  grant  of  an  application  for  a  new 
licence,  or  a  transfer,  or  renewal  of  any  on-licence,  the  justices  must,  at 
the  desire  of  the  applicant,  insert  a  condition  that  the  premises  are  to 
be  closed  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  The  notice  on  the  premises 
must  contain  words  indicating  that  the  licence  is  for  six  days  only,  and 
any  sale  on  a  Sunday  will  be  a  selling  without  a  licence.  The  advantage 
of  such  a  licence  is  that  the  excise  duty  is  only  six-sevenths  of  that  on 
an  ordinary  licence  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  49),  and  may  be  reduced  to  five- 
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sevenths  by  making  it  also  an  earlj  closing  licence  (L.  A.,  1874, 
s.  8). 

By  sec.  4  (2)  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  the  justices  on  the  grant 
of  a  new  on-licence  appear  to  have  the  power  to  impose  the  six-day 
condition  without  the  request  of  the  applicant. 

The  justices  cannot  afterwards,  on  renewal  or  transfer,  be  compelled 
to  remove  this  condition  (B,  v.  Crewkeme  JJ.,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D,  85 ; 
52  J.  P.  372;  57  L  J.  M.  C.  127;  60  L.  T.  84;  36  W.  R  629;  50  L.  T. 
84;  4T.  LE.  528). 

5.  Early  Closing  Licences. — ^The  justices,  at  the  request  of  any 
applicant  for  a  new  licence  or  a  removal  or  renewal  of  any  on-licence, 
must  insert  in  the  grant  thereof  a  condition  that  the  premises  be  closed 
one  hour  earlier  at  night  than  they  would  otherwise  have  to  be  closed. 
The  premises  must  be  so  closed,  and  the  notice  on  the  premises  must 
contain  such  words  as  the  justices  may  order  for  giving  notice  to  the 
public  that  an  early-closing  licence  has  been  granted  in  respect  of  such 
premises.  Six-sevenths  only  of  the  excise  duty  on  an  ordinary  licence 
is  payable  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  7). 

The  powers  given  to  the  justices  by  sec.  4  (2)  of  the  Licensing  Act^ 
1904,  supra,  will  apply  equally  to  this  condition. 

6.  The  Register  of  Licences. — ^A  roister  of  all  licences  must 
be  kept  by  the  clerk  to  the  licensing  justices.  In  it  must  be  entered 
(a)  particulars  of  all  licences  granted  in  the  district  and  the  premises 
in  respect  of  which  they  were  granted ;  (i)  the  names  of  the  owners  of 
such  premises  and  of  the  holders  of  such  licences;  (c)  all  forfeitures 
of  licences,  disqualifications  of  premises,  records  of  convictions  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  licences  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  36);  (d)  con- 
victions of  licensed  persons  for  offences  committed  by  them  as  such 
(L  A.,  1902,  s.  9),  adulterating  drink  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  14),  for  bribery  or 
treating  on  the  licensed  premises  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  51,  s.  38,  subs.  8  (a));  (e)  the  report  of  an 
election  court,  or  election  commissioners  that  a  licensed  person  has 
knowingly  suffered  bribery  or  treating  on  the  licensed  premises  (ibid.) ; 
(/)  the  reference  of  any  licence  to  the  compensation  authority,  the 
decision  of  such  authority  thereon,  and  ^vhere  compensation  becomes 
payable  the  date  of  the  extinction  of  the  licence  (r.  8). 

Any  ratepayer,  owner  of  licensed  premises  and  holder  of  a  licence 
within  the  licensing  district  for  a  fee  of  Is.,  and  any  officer  of  police  or 
of  Inland  Revenue  in  such  district  without  payment,  may  inspect  and 
take  copies  of,  or  extracts  from,  the  register  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  36). 

A  fee  of  Is.  is  payable  to  the  clerk  by  every  licensed  person  for 
the  registration  of  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a  licence  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  36). 

The  register  is  receivable  in  evidence  of  the  matters  required  to  be 
entered  in  it  (Md.,  s.  58). 

See  also  Protection  of  Ovmers,  p.  210,  and  The  Renewal  of  LiceTvces^ 
p.  197. 

7.  Forms  of  Licences. — Licences  must  be  in  such  form  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  renewals 
may  be  made  by  an  indorsement  on  the  licence,  or  by  the  issue  of  a 
copy  of  the  old  licence  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  48 ;  see  Forms  at  end  of  Article). 

11.  The  Licensing  Jurisdiction. 

1.  How  Exercised. — ^The  Licensingf  Justices. — The  whole  licens- 
ing jurisdiction  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  justices  of  the  peace  by 
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the  licensing  Acts.  In  the  Alehouse  Act,  1828,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  this  jurisdiction,  "  the  word  'justice '  shedl  be  deemed  to  mean  justice 
of  the  peace"  (s.  37),  and  by  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  "'licensing 
justices '  means  the  justices  having  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  the  grant 
of  new  licences  in  a  licensing  district  under  the  Alehouse  Act,  1828, 
as  amended  by  this  Act "  (s.  74).  The  justices  so  acting  do  not  con- 
stitute a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  within  sec.  50  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1879  (BcmUer  v.  Kent  JJ.,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  556; 
61  J.  P.  532;  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  787;  78  L.  T.  288;  13  T.  L.  R  538; 
46  W.  R  114). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  extends  over  any  pier,  quay,  jetty,  mole  or  work  extending  from 
any  place  within  their  jurisdiction  into  or  over  the  sea,  and  also  over 
any  part  of  a  river  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  any  river 
or  water  running  between  two  licensing  districts  is  to  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  (s.  61). 

All  licensing  applications  and  questions  arising  thereon  must  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  the  justices,  not  being  disqualified,  who  are 
present  (9  Geo.  w.  c.  61,  s.  9 ;  L.  A.,  1906).  Such  majority  must  sign 
the  licence  (ibid.),  or  it  must  be  sealed  or  stamped  in  such  form  as  they 
may  direct  in  their  presence,  and  verified  by  the  signature  of  their 
clerk  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  4 ;  L.  A.,  1872,  s.  40,  subs.  3). 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Committee  (see  infra),  the  chairman 
at  licensing  meetings  has  no  casting  vote.  If  the  justices  are  equally 
divided,  no  order  can  be  made,  unless  the  application  be  adjourned  for 
the  attendance  of  additional  justices  (-B.  v.  Ashplant,  1888,  52  J.  P.  474 
-R.  V.  Cox,  1884,  48  J.  P.  440 ;  B.  v.  Carnarvon,  1820,  4  Barn.  &  Aid.  86 
22  R  R.  686 ;  B.  v.  Monmouthshire  JJ.,  1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  844 
28  R  R  478 ;  1828,  8  Bam.  &  Cress.  137 ;  32  E.  R  356 ;  A  v.  Beltm, 
1848,  11  Q.  B.  379;  17  L.  J.  M.  C.  70;  12  J.  P.  232;  75  R  R  423 
R.  V.  Bogfn^B,  1892,  56  J.  P.  183). 

No  grant  of  a  new  licence,  or  of  a  removal  order  is  valid  unless  it 
is  confirmed  (see  The  Confirming  Authority,  p.  182). 

As  to  what  justices  shall  exercise  this  jurisdiction,  a  distinction 
has  been  made  between  the  grant  of  licences  in  counties  and  in 
boroughs. 

(L)  Counties. — "  County "  does  not  include  a  county  of  a  city  or  a 
county  of  a  town,  but  means  any  county,  riding,  parts,  division,  or 
liberty  of  a  county  having  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  a 
separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  74).  Complete 
jiurisdiction  to  grant  new  licences  and  to  renew,  transfer,  and  remove 
existing  licences  is  vested  in  all  coimty  justices,  not  being  expressly 
disqualified  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61,  ss.  1,  4  and  14 ;  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  8 ; 
33  &  34  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  4 ;  L.  A.,  1872,  ss.  50,  60). 

(iL)  Boroughs. — "Borough"  means  a  county  of  a  city,  county  of 
a  tovm,  city,  municipal  borough.  Cinque  Port  and  its  liberties, 
town  corporate,  or  other  place  in  which  a  general  annual  licensing 
meeting  is  held  in  pursuance  of  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  Licensing 
Act,  1828,  exclusive  of  a  petty  sessional  division  of  a  county  (L  A., 
1872,  s.  74). 

When  in  any  borough  two  justices,  not  disqualified,  do  not  attend, 
the  justices  of  any  adjoining  county  may  act  with  the  borpugh  justices 
in  licensing  matters  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61,  s.  7).  This  does  not  extend  to  the 
Cinque  Ports  or  either  of  the  two  ancient  towns  (Winchelsea  and  Rye), 
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but  in  such  case  any  of  the  justices  of  one  such  port  or  town  may  act 
with  the  justices  of  any  other  of  them  (ibid.,  s.  8). 

(1)  The  Grant  of  New  Licences  and  JRenioval  Orders. — ^The  Licensing 
Act,  1872,  s.  38,  divides  boroughs  for  these  purposes  into  those  which 
have  ten  justices  acting  for  the  borough  and  those  which  have  less. 

(L)  In  boroughs  in  which  there  are  ten  justices  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  time  appointed  for  the  annual  appointment  of  a  licensing 
committee  (i.e,  the  fortnight  before  the  1st  February),  all  such  justices 
shall  annually,  during  the  fortnight  before  which  such  licensing  meeting 
may  be  held,  appoint  from  among  themselves  a  committee  consisting — 

(a)  In  a  county  borough  (including  the  City  of  London)  of  any 
number  of  quadified  justices  not  being  less  than  seven  that  the  whole 
body  of  justices  may  determine  (L  A,  1904,  s.  5  (4),  s.  8  (3)) ; 

(b)  In  a  borough,  not  being  a  county  borough,  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  seven  quaUfied  justices  (L  A.,  1872,  ss.  38,  50). 

This  committee  is  called  the  Borough  Licensing  Committeb.  Any 
vacancies  in  it  may  be  filled  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  justices  by 
whom  the  committee  is  appointed.  The  quorum  is  three  members. 
Members  retiring  may  be  reappointed  and  continue  to  act  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  38). 

(ii.)  In  boroughs  in  which  there  are  not  ten  justices  acting  at  the 
said  time,  new  licences  and  removal  orders  may  be  granted  by  the 
qualified  borough  justices  (L  A  1872,  s.  38,  50). 

(2)  TJie  Rmeival  of  Licences. — In  county  boroughs  this  jurisdiction 
is  vested  in  the  Borough  Licensing  Committee  (see  supra),  and  in  all 
other  cases  it  is  vested  in  all  the  qualified  borough  justices  (Alehouse 
Act,  1828,  s.  1 ;  L  A,  1872.  s.  38 ;  L  A,  1904,  s,  5). 

(3)  The  Transfer  of  Licences. — ^The  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  all  the 
qualified  justices  acting  for  the  borough.  But  the  jurisdiction  to  transfer 
an  "  existing  on-licence  "  appears  to  be  vested  in  the  borough  licen- 
sing committee  in  county  boroughs  where  there  are  more  than  ten 
justices,  and  where  there  are  less  in  all  the  qualified  borough  justices 
(9  Geo.  IV.  c.  61,  ss.  1,  4  and  14 ;  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  8 ;  33  &  34 
Vict.  c.  29,  s.  4  (5) ;  L  A,  1904,  s.  5  (4)  and  s.  9  (1)  ;  L.  A..  1906).  The 
expression  "  existing  on-licence "  means  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  any 
intoxicating  liquor  (other  than  wine  alone,  or  sweets  alone)  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises  which  was  in  force  on  August  15,  1904, 
and  includes  a  licence  granted  by  way  of  renewal  from  time  to  time  of 
a  licence  so  in  force,  whether  such  licence  continues  to  be  held  by  the 
same  person  or  has  been  transferred  to  another  person  (L  A,  1904,  s.  9). 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  this  licence  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "^  a 
privileged  on-licence." 

Discretion  of  the  Justices.  —  The  discretion  of  the  justices  is  in 
some  cases  absolute,  in  others  limited;  but  in  both  cases  it  must  be 
exercised  judicially  (JS.  v.  Botder,  1864, 4  B.  &  S.  959  ;  33  L.  J.  M.  C.  101; 
28  J.  P.  453).  They  are  bound  to  hear  all  applications  and  oppositions 
thereto  which  are  in  order,  and  to  see  that  all  the  statutory  require- 
ments have  been  complied  with. 

(i.)  Absolute  Discretion. — ^They  have  an  absolute  discretion  to  grant 
or  refuse  applications,  subject  to  the  exceptions  enumerated  below,  and 
no  action  lies  against  them  for  refusal  {Basset  v.  GoodchUd,  1770,  3  Wils. 
121),  nor  are  they  bound  generally  to  state  their  reasons  (but  see  p.  178). 
It  is  a  sufficient  ground  that  there  are  already  too  many  licences  {B.  v. 
Lancashire  JJ.,  In  re  Tyson,  1870,  L  R  6  Q.  B.  97 ;  35  J.  P.  170  ^ 
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40  L.  J.  M.  C.  17 ;  23  L.  T.  461 ;  19  W,  E.  204 ;  Boodle  v.  Birmingham 
JJ.,  1881,  45  J.  P.  635),  or  that  the  house  is  too  remote  for  proper 
police  supervision  {Sharp  v.  Wakefield,  [1891]  1  App.  Cas.  173 ;  55  J.  P. 
197;  60  L.  J.  M.  C.  73;  64  L.  T.  180;  39  W.  R  561;  7  T.  L.  E. 
389). 

They  should  not  lay  down  any  general  principle  limiting  their 
jurisdiction  (R.  v.  Sylveder,  1862,  31  L  J.  M.  C.  93;  26  J.  P.  151; 
2  B.  &  S.  322;  5  L.  T.  794;  8  Jur.  N.  S.  484;  JS.  v.  Walsall,  1854, 
24  L  T.  O.  S.  Ill ;  18  J.  P.  757;  3  C.  L.  R  100). 

(ii.)  limited  Discretion. — In  the  following  cases  the  discretion  of  the 
justices  is  limited : — 

(1)  Where  the  application  is  for  the  renewal  or  transfer  of  an  on- 
licence  for  the  sale  of  beer,  cider,  or  wine,  which  was  in  force  on  May 
1,  1869,  and  has  been  regularly  renewed,  whether  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred or  not,  it  can  be  refused  only  on  one  of  the  following  grounds : — 

(a)  That  the  applicant  has  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  character. 

(6)  That  the  house  or  shop  in  respect  of  which  a  licence  is  sought,  or 
any  adjacent  house  or  shop  owned  or  occupied  by  the  person  applying 
for  a  licence,  is  of  a  disorderly  character,  or  frequented  by  thieves, 
prostitutes,  or  persons  of  bad  character.  Convictions  of  a  previous 
occupier  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  prove  disorderly  character  of  the 
house  {R,  V.  Misldn  Higher  JJ,,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  275 ;  9  T.  L  R  81 ; 
57  J.  P.  263;  67  L  T.  680;  5  E.  121;  41  W.  E.  252;  Latiftiefr  v. 
Birmingham  JJ.,  1896,  60  J.  P.  660). 

(c)  That  the  applicant  having  previously  held  a  licence  for  the  sale 
of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  or  cider,  the  same  has  been  forfeited  for  his  mis- 
conduct, or  that  he  has  through  misconduct  been  at  any  time  previously 
adjudged  disqualified  for  receiving  any  such  licence,  or  from  selling  any 
of  the  said  articles. 

(d)  That  the  applicant,  or  the  house  in  respect  of  which  he  applies^ 
is  not  duly  qualified,  as  by  law  required  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  8 ; 
L.  A.,  1904,  s.  9  (3)). 

(2)  Where  the  application  is  for  the  renewal  or  transfer  of  a 
privileged  on-licence  (see  p.  176,  not  being  a  licence  included  in  (1),  sv/pra, 
it  can  be  refused  only  on  one  of  the  following  grounds : — 

(a)  That  the  licensed  premises  have  been  ill-conducted. 

(b)  That  the  licensee  has  persistently  and  unreasonably  refused  to 
supply  suitable  refreshment  (other  than  intoxicating  liquor)  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

{c)  That  the  licensee  has  failed  to  fulfil  any  reasonable  undertaking 
given  to  the  justices  on  the  grant  or  renewal  of  the  licence. 

(rf)  That  the  licensed  premises  are  structurally  deficient  or  struc- 
turally unsuitabla 

{e)  Grounds  connected  with  the  character  or  fitness  of  the  proposed 
holder  of  the  licence. 

(/)  That  the  renewal  would  be  void  (L  A.  1904,  ss.  1  (1),  9  (1), 
9  (2)). 

Where  the  justices  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  renewal 
or  transfer  of  any  of  the  licences  under  (1)  and  (2),  supra,  requires 
consideration  on  grounds  other  than  those  on  which  they  can  themselves 
refuse  renewal  or  transfer  they  must  refer  the  matter  to  Quarter  Sessions 
(see  Quarter  Sessions,  infra,  and  L  A.,  1904,  s.  1  (2)).  In  such  case 
they  must  grant  the  renewal  or  transfer  of  the  licence  in  accordance 
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with  the  tenns  of  the  application,  but  must  insert  a  statement  as  to 
the  renewal  of  the  licence  being  provisional  (r.  41 ;  Form  16). 

If  the  compensation  authority  refuse  the  renewal  of  such  licence, 
it  shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  from  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  day 
after  the  date  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation  money 
(rr.  34,  42). 

Where  in  such  case  compensation  becomes  payable,  and  it  appears 
to  the  renewal  authority  at  the  next  general  annual  licensing  meeting 
that  the  compensation  money  has  not  been  paid  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
paid  before  the  next  5th  April,  they  must  on  application  grant  a  further 
provisional  renewal  of  the  licence  (r.  43 ;  Form  16). 

(3)  Where  the  application  is  for  the  renewal  of  an  off-licence  for 
the  sale  of  wines,  spirits,  liqueurs,  sweets,  or  cider  which  was  in  force 
on  June  25,  1902,  the  renewal  of  such  licence,  or  of  any  licence  granted 
by  way  of  renewal  thereof,  shall  not  be  refused  to  the  person  who 
held  such  licence  on  that  date,  except  on  the  grounds  set  out  under 
(1)  on  page  177,  Bfwpra^  or  on  one  of  the  following  grounds : — ^That  the 
licensee — 

(a)  Has  sold  surreptitiously  under  such  licence ;  or, 

(&)  Has  assisted  in  concealing  or  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  goods 
sold  under  such  licence ;  or, 

(c)  Has  in  any  other  way,  in  the  opinion  of  the  licensing  justices, 
been  guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  management  of  his  business  under  such 
licence  (L  A.,  1902,  s.  10  (4)). 

The  vadue  qualification  appearing  under  (1)  (eQ  on  p.  177  does  not 
apply  to  off-licences  for  the  sale  of  wine,  sweets,  spirits,  or  liqueurs. 

In  every  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  renewed  of  any  of  the  licences 
included  in  (2),  sapray  or  in  (1)  where  the  ground  of  refusal  is  (cQ, 
the  justices  must  state  in  writing,  even  although  not  asked,  the  grounds 
of  refused  at  the  time  of  refusing  the  application  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27, 
s.  8 ;  L.  A.,  1904,  s.  1  (1) ;  Ex  parte  Smith,  JR.  v.  Surrey  JJ.,  1878, 
3  Q.  B.  D.  374;  47  L  J.  M.  C.  104;  42  J.  P.  598;  26  W.  R.  682). 

These  limitations  do  not  apply  if  the  licence  has  been  allowed  to 
expire  before  application  for  transfer  or  renewal  (Murray  v.  Freer, 
[1894]  App.  Cas.  576  ;  63  L  J.  M.  C.  242 ;  58  J.  P.  508 ;  71  L  T.  444 ; 
10  T.  L.  R.  547 ;  6  R.  237).  Nor  do  they  apply  to  any  premises  except 
those  originally  licensed  (excepting  as  to  licences  under  (3),  supra,  where 
the  privUege  is  personal),  euid  therefore,  where  the  old  premises  were 
required  for  a  public  improvement,  the  justices  were  not  bound  to  renew 
to  new  premises  (Traynor  v.  Jones,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  83 ;  57  J.  P.  724; 
68  J.  P.  182;  63L  J.  M.C.31;  69LT.862;  10R26;  42  W.R201). 
They  apply  to  reneweds  for  the  same  kind  of  liquor  only  as  the  original 
licence  applied  to  (JR.  v.  King  or  Manchester  J  J.,  1887,  20  Q.  B.  D.  430  ; 
62  J.  P.  164;  57L.  J.  M.  C.  20;  58LT.607;  36W.R600;  4T.L.R 
202). 

Disqualifications  of  Justices. — By  sec.  60  of  the  Licensing  Act, 
1872,  no  justice  may  act  under  that  Act  or  imder  any  of  the  Intoxi- 
cating Liquor  Licensing  Acts  (by  sec.  74  this  meems  9  Geo.  rv.  c  61 ; 
32  &  33  Vict  c.  27 ;  33  &  34  Vict  c.  29  ;  and  now  includes  the  L  A., 
1902  (see  s.  34),  and  the  L.  A.,  1904  (see  s.  10)),  except  in  oflFences 
involving  drunkenness  (s.  12,  and  L  A,  1902,  s.  2). 

(a)  Who  is,  or  is  in  partnership  with  or  holds  any  share,  in  any 
company  which  is  a  common  brewer,  distiller,  maker  of  malt  for  sale,  or 
reteJler  of  medt  or  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  licensing  district, 
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or  in  the  district  or  districts  adjoining  to  that  in  which  such  justice 
usually  acts,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  a  justice  who  is  interested  in  a 
railway  company  which  is  a  retailer  of  intoxicating  liquors  (L  A.,  1902, 
8.  12). 

Such  justice  may  not  vote  in  the  election  of  a  licensing  committee 
for  his  district  (-4.-ff.  v.  WUlett,  1896,  60  J.  P.  437 ;  12  T.  L.  R  494). 

(b)  In  respect  of  any  premises  in  the  profits  to  which  such  justice 
is  interested,  or  of  which  he  is  wholly  or  partly  the  owner,  lessee, 
or  occupier,  or  for  the  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier  of  which  he  is  the 
manager  or  agent.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  a  justice  having  vested 
in  him  a  legal  interest  only,  and  not  a  beneficial  interest,  in  such 
premises  or  the  profits  thereof  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  60). 

Any  such  justice  who  in  these  cases  acts  knowingly  renders  himself 
liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  at  the  instance  of 
the  Crown  (L.  A,  1872,  s.  60 ;  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  16 ;  Bradlaugk  v. 
Clark,  1883,  8  App.  Cas.  354).  But  he  is  not  liable  for  more  than  one 
offence  committed  before  the  institution  of  proceedings. 

Acts  done  by  such  justices  are  not  invalid  by  reason  only  of  such 
disqualification. 

As  the  Beerhouse  Acts  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
*'  Intoxicating  Liquor  Licensing  Acts,"  the  above  disqualifications  would 
not  apply  to  proceedings  under  these  Acts. 

2.  Where  Exercised. — The  licensing  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  business  (a)  at  the  general  annual  licensing 
meeting  cmd  its  adjournment,  (b)  before  the  confirming  authority,  (c)  at 
special  transfer  sessions,  or  (d)  at  petty  sessions.     Of  these  in  order — 

(1)  ITu  General  Annual  Licensing  Meeting. — It  is  enacted  by  sec.  1 
of  the  Alehouse  Act  of  1828  that  "  in  every  division  of  every  county  and 
riding,  and  of  every  division  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  in  every 
hundred  of  every  county,  not  being  within  any  such  division,  and  in 
every  liberty  division  of  every  liberty,  county  of  a  city,  county  of  a 
town,  city,  and  town  corporate  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  England,  there  shall  be  annually  holden  a  special  session  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  (to  be  called  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting) 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  licences  to  persons  keeping  or  about  to  keep 
inns,  alehouses,  and  victualling  houses,  beerhouses,  refreshment  houses, 
or  shops,  to  sell  exciseable  liquors  by  retail  to  be  drunk  or  consumed 
on  the  premises  therein  specified."  It  is  also  enacted  that  such  meet- 
ings shdl  be  holden  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  40)  within  the  first  fourteen 
days  of  the  month  of  Febmary  in  each  year,  excepting  in  the  City  of 
London,  where  it  shall  be  held  according  to  custom;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  justices  acting  in  and  for  such  county  or  place  assembled 
at  such  meeting,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof,  and  not  disqualified 
from  acting,  to  grcmt  licences  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  to  such  persons 
as  the  justices  shall  in  the  execution  of  their  powers,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  discretion,  deem  fit  and  proper  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61,  s.  1 ;  32  &  33 
Vict.  c.  27,  s.  4  ;  L.  A.,  1902,  s.  14). 

As  adready  stated,  justices  at  their  annual  meeting  or  Brewster 
Sessions,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  could  originally  only  grant  licences 
to  persons  keeping  or  about  to  keep  inns,  alehouses,  and  victualling 
houses,  but  by  subsequent  legislation  it  applies  to  nearly  all  retail 
licences.    Disputes  formerly  existed  in  boroughs  not  having  a  separate 
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Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  between  the  county  and  borough  justices, 
where  there  was  no  intromittent  clause  in  the  charter  of  the  borough 
(Candlish  v.  Simpson,  1862,  1  B.  &  S.  357 ;  Brovm  v.  Nicholson,  1858, 
5  C.  B.  N.  S.  468) ;  but  these  disputes  were  put  an  end  to  in  1861  by 
an  Act  of  that  year  (24  &  25  Vict  c.  75) ;  and  now  by  the  MunicipfiJ 
Corporations  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict  c.  50,  s.  246),  it  is  enacted  that  in 
the  Alehouse  Act,  1828,  the  expressions  "  town  corporate,"  "  county  or 
place,"  and  "  division  or  place,"  include  every  borough  having  a  separate 
commission  of  the  peace.  By  sec.  248  of  that  Act  the  licensing  authority 
of  county  justices  was  conferred  on  the  justices  of  the  five  boroughs 
known  as  the  Cinque  Ports  (see  also  9  Geo.  rv.  c.  61,  s.  8 ;  and  Paterson's 
Licensing  Ads,  18th  ed.,  by  Mackenzie,  p.  183). 

In  every  division  or  place  where  there  is  to  be  held  a  general  annual 
licensing  meeting  there  must  be  held,  twenty-one  days  at  the  least  before 
such  annual  meeting,  a  petty  session  of  the  justices  acting  for  such 
county  or  place,  the  majority  of  whom  then  present  shadl,  by  a  precept 
under  their  hands,  appoint  the  day,  hour,  and  place  upon  and  in  which 
such  annual  meeting  for  such  division  or  place  shall  be  held  (9  Geo.  rv. 
c.  61,  s.  2).  They  shall  also  direct  a  precept  (a)  to  the  high  constable, 
if  such  division  or  place  be  wholly  or  partly  within  the  metropolitan 
police  district  or  the  City  of  London  (ibid. ;  32  &  33  Vict  c.  47,  s.  3) ; 
or  (J)  to  the  clerk  of  the  justices,  if  such  place  be  without  the  metro- 
politan police  district  {ibid,),  requiring  him  within  five  days  next  ensuing 
that  on  which  he  shall  have  received  the  precept,  to  order  the  several 
petty  constables  or  other  peace  officers  within  his  constablewick  to  affix, 
or  cause  to  be  affixed,  on  the  door  of  the  church  or  chapel,  and  where 
there  shall  be  no  church  or  chapel  on  some  other  public  and  conspicuous 
place  within  their  respective  districts,  a  notice  of  the  day,  hour,  and 
place  at  which  such  meeting  is  appointed  to  be  held,  cmd  to  give  to  or 
leave  at  the  dwelling-house  of  each  and  every  justice  acting  for  such 
division  or  place,  and  of  each  and  every  person  keeping  an  inn,  or  who 
shall  have  given  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  keep  an  inn,  and  to  apply 
for  a  licence  to  sell  exciseable  liquors  by  retail,  to  be  drunk  or  consumed 
on  the  premises,  within  their  respective  districts,  a  copy  of  such  notice 
(9  Geo.  IV.  c.  61,  s.  2).  The  notice  will  now  be  sent  to  all  holders  of 
a  justices'  licence,  and  to  persons  who  have  made  application  for  such 
a  licence. 

The  justices  must  at  their  annual  general  licensing  meeting  appoint 
at  least  one  adjourned  meeting,  even  although  there  is  no  business,  to 
be  held  at  any  convenient  place  or  places.  The  first  adjourned  meeting 
must  not  be  held  on  any  of  the  five  days  following  the  day  of  holding 
the  general  annual  licensing  meeting  {ibid.),  and  every  adjournment 
must  be  held  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the  general  annual 
licensing  meeting  (L,  A,  1902,  s.  14).  If  justices  sit  more  than  one 
day  to  dispose  of  the  business  at  the  general  meeting,  their  sitting  on 
the  second  or  subsequent  days  will  not  be  adjournment  days  within 
the  meaning  of  the  provision  {Paterson*s  Licensing  Acts,  18th  ed.,  by 
Mackenzie,  p.  186).  The  justices  may  and  should  so  arrange  the  ad- 
joumment  days  as  to  allow  a  person  who  has  not  given  notice  for  the 
annual  meeting  to  give  such  notice  in  time  for  the  adjournment  day 
{In  re  Drake,  R.  v.  Wed  Riding  J  J.,  1869,  L  R  5  Q.  B.  33 ;  34  J.  P.  4 ; 
39  L.  J.  M.  C.  17 ;  10  B.  &  S.  840 ;  18  W.  R  259).  Where  an  appHcant 
applied  at  the  general  meeting  for  a  spirit  dealer's  retail  licence,  and 
failed  because  he  had  not  then  taken  out  the  dealer's  licence,  it  was 
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held  that  he  might  take  out  such  dealer's  licence  and  give  fresh 
notices  for  the  adjournment  day  {£x  parte  Maughan,  R.  v.  Kirkdale 
JJ.,  1875, 1  Q.  B.  D.  49;  40  J.  P.  39;  45  L.  J.  M.  C.  36;  33  L.  T.  603; 
24  W.  R  205).  When  premises  are  not  of  sufficient  annual  value  at 
the  date  of  the  general  meeting,  they  may  be  made  sufficient  in  time 
for  the  adjournment  (A  v.  Montague,  1885, 49  J.  P.  55).  Where  a  person 
has  applied  for  a  certificate  and  has  been  refused  on  a  ground  personal 
to  the  applicant,  another  person  may  apply  for  a  certificate  at  the 
adjourned  meeting  {Drake* s  Case,  eupra) ;  but  if  the  ground  of  refusal  is 
not  personal,  but  relates  to  the  character  of  the  house,  they  n^iay  properly 
decline  to  rehear  the  same  application  on  the  same  materials  at  the 
adjournment  day,  though  a  fresh  notice  has  been  given  (Ex  parte 
^ushwarth,  1870,  23  L.  T.  120 ;  34  J.  P.  676).  Every  adjourned  meeting 
under  sec.  3  of  the  Alehouse  Act,  1828,  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
general  annual  licensing  meeting ;  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting 
and  every  such  adjourned  meeting  form  together,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  but  one  meeting  (-B.  v.  Anglesey  J  J.,  Ex  parte  Williams,  1895, 
59  J.  P.  743;  69  L.  J.  M.  C.  12;  15  R  R  614;  12  T.  L.  R  4; 
15  R  614).  An  objection  being  taken,  the  justices  may  adjourn  ''to 
a  future  day,"  not  necessarily  comprised  in  an  adjournment  of  the 
general  annual  meeting  (Hawkins,  J.,  in  JS.  v.  Anglesey,  Ex  parte 
Williams,  supra;  R,  v.  Deningfishire,  Ex  parte  Fisher,  1895,  59  J.  P. 
V08).  The  justices  sitting  at  a  general  meeting  or  an  adjournment 
cannot  adjourn  any  matter  to  a  special  transfer  sessions,  as  these  are 
two  distinct  sessions  dealing  with  different  classes  of  business  (22.  v. 
IfeweasUe  J  J,,  1887,  51  J.  P.  244;  3  T.  L.  R  351). 

Whenever  the  justices  shall  have  ordered  any  such  adjournment  of 
the  general  annual  licensing  meeting,  the  day,  hour,  and  plsrce  for  hold- 
ing every  such  adjourned  meeting  shall  be  appointed  by  precept  of  the 
majority  of  the  justices  directed  in  the  same  way,  and  similar  notices 
shall  be  given  by  the  same  officer  as  in  the  case  of  notices  (see  sfupra, 
p.  180)  of  the  general  annual  meeting  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61,  s.  5).  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  serve  copies  of  notices  of  any  adjournment  on 
holders  of  licences  or  applicants  for  licences  who  are  not  required  to 
attend  at  such  adjourned  meeting  (37  &  38  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  26). 

Where  an  applicant  for  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a  certificate  has 
failed,  through  inadvertence  or  misadventure,  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  preliminary  requirements  of  the  Licensing  Acts,  the  justices  may, 
if  they  shall  so  think  fit,  and  upon  such  terms  as  they  think  proper, 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  application  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
(whether  to  be  held  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing or  not),  and  if  they  are  then  satisfied  that  such  terms  have  been 
complied  with,  they  may  then  proceed  to  deal  with  the  application 
(33  &  34  Vict  c.  29,  s.  11 ;  2  Ed.  vii.  c.  28,  s.  14  (6)). 

Applications  for  the  grant  of  a  new  licence,  a  renewal  of  a  licence, 
or  an  order  sanctioning  the  removal  of  a  licence  must,  and  an  application 
for  the  transfer  of  a  leased  licence  (see  p.  200)  may,  be  made  at  the 
annual  meeting,  or  at  an  adjournment  thereof  (9  Geo.  rv.  c.  61,  ss.  1,  13 ; 
32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  5 ;  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  50 ;  43  Vict.  c.  6,  s.  2  ; 
L.  A,  1904,  s.  4). 

In  Boulter  v.  KemJt  J  J,  (see  infra),  it  was  held  that  the  general  annual 
licensing  meeting  is  not  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

(2)  The  Transfer  or  Special  Sessions. — By  sec.  4  of  9  Geo.  rv.  c.  61,  it 
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is  provided  that  "  the  justices  assembled  at  the  general  annual  licensing 
meeting  in  every  year  shall  appoint  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
eight  special  sessions  to  be  holden  in  the  division  or  place  for  which 
each  such  meeting  shall  be  holden  in  the  year  next  ensuing  such  general 
annual  licensing  meeting,  at  periods  as  near  as  may  be  equally  distant, 
at  which  special  sessions  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  then  and 
there  assembled,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  manner  and  for  the  time  here- 
inafter directed,  to  license  such  persons  intending  to  keep  inns  thereto- 
fore kept  by  other  persons  being  about  to  remove  from  such  inns  as 
they  the  said  justices  shall,  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  herein 
contained,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  deem  fit  and  proper 
persons,  under  the  provisions  hereinafter  enacted,  to  be  licensed  to  sell 
exciseable  liquors  by  retail,  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premisea" 

The  day,  hour,  and  place  for  holding  such  sessions  must  be  appointed 
by  precept  of  the  majority  of  the  justices,  and  must  be  directed  in  the 
same  way,  and  similar  notices  given  as  in  the  case  of  the  general  annual 
licensing  meeting  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61,  s.  5). 

The  cases  in  which  a  transfer  may  be  granted  under  this  section  are 
enumerated  in  sec.  14  (see  Applications  ;  Transfers,  p.  200), 

(3)  The  Confirming  Authority, — In  counties  the  jurisdiction  to  con- 
firm the  grant  of  new  licences  and  of  removal  orders  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  50) 
made  by  the  licensing  justices  is  vested  in  Quarter  Sessions  (L.  A.,  1872, 
8.  37 ;  L.  A.,  1904,  ss.  4  (1),  5  (2),  (3) ;  and  see  Quarter  Sessions,  infra). 

In  boroughs  the  confirming  jurisdiction  is  exercised  as  follows : — 

(a)  In  county  boroughs  (including  the  City  of  London)  and  in 
boroughs  in  which  there  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  fortnight 
preceding  1st  February  ten  justices  acting  in  and  for  such  borough, 
by  the  whole  body  of  borough  justices,  or  by  a  majority  of  such  body 
present  at  any  meeting  assembled  for  confirmation  purposes  (L  A,  1872, 
s.  38  ;  L.  A,  1902,  s.  14  (1);  L  A,  1904,  ss.  5  (2),  8  (2)). 

(6)  In  boroughs,  not  being  county  boroughs,  where  there  are  not  ten 
justices  acting  in  and  for  such  borough  at  such  time,  by  a  joint-com- 
mittee. Such  joint-committee  shall  consist  of  three  justices  of  the 
county  in  which  such  borough  is  situate  and  three  justices  of  the 
borough,  and  where  there  are  not  three  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up 
by  county  justices  to  be  appointed  by  the  county  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  three  county  justices  on  a  joint-committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  county  Quarter  Sessions.  The  same  county  justices  may  be 
appointed  members  of  more  than  one  joint-committee.  The  borough 
justices  on  the  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the 
borough  for  which  they  act,  or  by  the  majority  of  such  justices 
assembled  for  the  purpose.  Any  casual  vacancy  from  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  any  other  cause,  may  be  filled  up  by  the  justices  by  whom 
the  person  creating  such  vacancy  was  appointed.  The  quorum  of  the 
joint-committee  shall  be  five  members.  The  senior  magistrate  on  the 
joint-conmiittee  present  at  any  meeting  shall  be  its  chairman,  and 
shall  have  a  casting  vote  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  38;  L.  A.,  1904,  ss.  4  (1), 
5  (2),  8  (2)). 

Excepting  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  joint-committee,  county 
justices  shall  not  have  licensing  jurisdiction  in  a  boix>ugh  in  which  the 
borough  justices  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  {ibid,). 

In  a  county  the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled,  and  in  a 
borough  the  borough  justices,  and  in  cases  where  a  joint-committee  is 
appointed,  then  the  joint-committee,  shall  make  rules  as  to  the  proceed- 
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ings  to  be  adopted  on  applications  for  confirmation,  and  the  costs  to  be 
incurred  in  any  such  proceedings,  and  the  person  by  whom  they  are  to 
be  paid.  The  confirming  authority  must  in  each  year  make  such  returns 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  he  may  require  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  43 ;  L.  A., 
1904.  88.  7  and  8  (2)). 

On  confirmation  the  confirming  authority  may  vary  any  conditions 
attached  to  the  licence  with  the  consent  of  the  licensing  justices  (L  A., 
1904,  8.  4  (6)). 

Any  person  who  appears  before  the  licensing  justices  and  opposes  the 
grant  of  a  new  licence,  and  no  other  person,  may  appear  and  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  such  grant,  and  the  confirming  authority  may  award 
ooets  to  the  successful  party  (L  A,  1872,  s.  43).  No  notice  of  opposition 
is  necessary,  and  any  rule  requiring  notice  is  tUtra  vires  (R.  v.  Bird  or 
Zandan  JJ.,  ExpaHe  Needes,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  340;  62  J.  P.  422;  79  L  T. 
156;  67  L  J.  Q.  B.  618;  46  W.  E.  528;  14  T.  L  R.  484). 

An  application  for  the  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  a  licence  shall 
not  be  heard  until  twenty-one  days  at  least  after  the  date  of  the  grant 
(L.  A,  1902,  s.  19). 

The  confirming  authority  is  a  Court,  and  certiorari  will  lie  to  quash 
their  orders  (JK.  v.  Manchester  JJ,,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  571 ;  68  L  J.  Q.  B.  358 ; 
63  J.  P.  360 ;  47  W.  R  410 ;  80  L  T.  531 ;  affirmed  C.  A,  R  v.  Sunder- 
land JJ.,  [1901]  2  K.  B.  357 ;  70  L  J.  K.  B.  946 ;  65  J.  P.  598 ;  85  L  T. 
183 ;  17  T.  L  R  551). 

As  to  the  power  of  the  confirming  authority  to  alter  conditions 
imposed  by  the  licensing  justices,  see  p.  196. 

(4)  TIu  Compensation  Authority. — The  power  to  refuse  the  renewal 
or  transfer  of  a  privileged  on-licence  (see  p.  176)  on  any  ground  other 
than  those  on  which  the  licensing  justices  may  act  is  now  vested — 

(a)  In  a  county,  including  any  borough  (not  being  a  county  borough) 
or  any  part  thereof  which  is  locally  situated  in  that  county,  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county; 

(6)  In  a  county  borough  (including  the  City  of  London)  in  the  whole 
body  of  justices  acting  in  and  for  the  borough  (L  A.,  1904,  ss.  1,  8 ; 
LA.,  1906). 

This  jurisdiction  can  only  be  exercised  on  a  reference  from  the 
licensing  justices  (see  p.  174)  and  on  payment  of  compensation.  The 
licensing  justices  must  refer  and  make  a  report  on  each  case  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  which  must  consider  all  reports  so  made  to  them,  and  may,  if 
they  think  it  expedient,  after  giving  the  persons  interested  in  the 
licensed  premises  and,  unless  it  appears  to  them  unnecessary,  any  other 
person  appearing  to  them  to  be  interested  in  the  question  of  the  renewal 
of  the  licence  of  those  premises  (including  the  justices  of  the  licensing 
district),  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  and,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
compensation,  refuse  the  renewal  of  any  licence  to  which  such  report 
relates  (L  A,  1904,  ss.  1,  8  (1),  (2),  9  (1)). 

The  report  of  the  licensing  justices  is  not  evidence  on  which  Quarter 
Sessions  should  decide.  They  should  act  on  evidence  given  on  oath 
before  them  as  required  by  sec.  42,  subs.  3,  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872 
{Dartford  Brewery  Co.  v.  County  of  London  Quarter  Sessions,  [1906]  1  K.  B. 
695 ;  94  L  T.  782 ;  75  L  J.  K  B.  597 ;  70  J.  P.  197),  but  such  evidence 
need  not  be  confined  to  evidence  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  report 
{Haive  V.  Nevnngton  JJ.,  71  J.  P.  242). 

Where  the  ground  of  the  report  is  that  the  house  is  not  required  for 
the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood,  there  should  be  evidence  to  differentiate 
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the  house  from  others  in  the  same  area  {Baven  v.  SaiUhampton  JJ^ 
[1904]  1  K  B.  430;  73  L.  J.  K.  B.  282;  68  J.  P.  68;  52  W.  R  574; 
90  L.  T.  94 ;  20  T.  L,  E.  146).  Evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  houae 
and  its  business  and  that  the  public  would  not  be  inconvenienced  by  its 
extinction  is  sufficient  (i?.  v.  Drivkwater,  70  J.  P.  1).  On  this  point 
cross-examination  as  to  bouses  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  renewal  of  the 
licences  of  which  is  not  in  question,  is  relevant  and  should  be  allowed 
{Morgan  v.  Aylesfard  JJ.,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  437 ;  75  L.  J.  K.  B.  266 ; 
94  L.  T.  483 ;  70  J.  P.  155). 

For  the  purposes  of  exercising  this  jurisdiction,  Quarter  Sessions 
may — (1)  Divide  their  area  into  districts,  and  in  that  case  those  districts 
will  be  separate  areas  under  the  same  Quarter  Session& 

(2)  May  del^ate  any  of  their  powers  and  duties  to  a  committee 
appointed  in  accordance  with  rules  made  by  them,  and,  except  in  a 
county  borough,  must  so  delegate  their  power  of  confirming  the  grant  of 
a  new  licence,  and  of  refusing  the  renewal  of  a  licence,  such  committees 
will  have  «power  to  state  a  case  (JS.  v.  SotUhampton  JJ,,  Cardy*$  Case, 
[1906]  1  K.  B.  446;  75  L.  J.  K.  B.  295;  94  L.  T.  437;  54  W.  R  484; 
70  J.  P.  175). 

(3)  Make  rules,  to  be  approved  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  mode 
of  appointment  of  committees,  and  for  the  number,  the  quorum,  and 
(so  far  as  procedure  is  not  otherwise  provided  for)  the  procedure  of 
those  committees  (L.  A.,  1904,  s.  5). 

The  justices  of  any  borough,  not  being  a  county  borough,  but  having 
a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  may  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  act,  with  reference  to  the  determination  of  any  question  as  to  the 
refusal  of  the  renewal  of  a  licence,  on  such  committee,  and  for  those 
purposes  any  justice  so  appointed  is  to  be  deemed  an  additional  member 
of  the  committee  (ibid.),  A  justice  so  appointed  is  not  disqualified  from 
deciding  as  to  the  refusal  of  the  renewal  of  a  licence  because  he  was  one 
of  the  licensing  justices  who  referred  the  question  of  renewal  of  such 
licence  to  Quarter  Sessions  (B,  v.  Chediire  JJ,,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  362; 
75  L.  J.  K.  B.  290 ;  94  L.  T.  412 ;  54  W.  R.  482 ;  70  J.  P.  172). 

The  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county,  or  the  whole  body  of  the 
justices  of  a  county  borough  and  any  committee  to  whom  powers  have 
been  delegated  as  above,  shall  be  "  the  compensation  authority "  (r.  2). 

The  expression  "  Quarter  Sessions  "  as  above  used  means,  as  respecto 
a  county,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  that  county.  But  where 
Quarter  Sessions  have  customarily  been  held  separately  by  adjournment 
or  otherwise  for  any  part  of  a  county,  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
by  order,  on  the  application  of  the  justices  sitting  at  each  such  separate 
sessions,  constitute  for  the  above  purposes  any  part  of  the  county  for 
which  Quarter  Sessions  are  for  the  time  being  so  separately  held  a 
separate  county,  and  the  justices  usually  sitting  at  such  separate 
Quarter  Sessions  a  separate  Quarter  Sessions. 

A  Secretary  of  State  may  make  rules  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  as  to  provisional  renewal  of  reported  licences, 
for  regulating  the  management  and  application  of  the  compensation  fund, 
and  other  matters  (L.  A.,  1904,  s.  6). 

The  Compensation  Fund. — ^The  compensation  authority  must,  unless 
they  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so 
in  any  particular  yecu*,  impose  in  respect  of  all  privileged  on-licences 
(p.  176)  charges^  at  rates  not  exceeding,  and  graduated  in  the  same 
proportion  as,  the  following  rates: — 
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The  rate  of  charge  in  the  case  of  an  hotel  or  other  premises  to 
which  subs.  (4)  of  sec.  43  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880,  applies 
shall  be  one-third  of  that  charged  in  other  cases,  and,  in  the  case  of 
any  licensed  premises  which  are  certified  by  the  justices  of  the  licensing 
district  on  the  application  of  the  holder  of  the  licence  to  be  used  only 
as  public  gardens,  picture  galleries,  exhibitions,  places  of  public  or 
private  entertainment,  railway  refreshment  rooms,  hond-fide  restaurants 
or  eating-houses,  or  for  any  other  purpose  to  which  the  holding  of 
a  licence  is  merely  auxiliary,  such  rate,  not  less  than  one-third  of 
that  charged  in  other  cases,  as  the  justices  think  proper  under  the 
circumstances  (ibid.). 

An  hotel  does  not  come  within  the  expression  "  premises  .  .  .  used 
for  any  other  purpose  to  which  the  holding  of  a  licence  is  merely 
auxiliary"  (jB.  v.  Carter,  71  J.  P.  60). 

Any  licence-holder  who  pays  the  above  charge,  and  any  person 
from  whose  rent  a  deduction  is  made  in  respect  of  the  payment  of 
any  such  charge,  may,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
make  the  following  deductions  from  their  rent : — 

A  person  whose  unexpired  \  1  year  may  deduct  a  sum  \100  per  cent,  of  the 
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Bat  the  amoant  deducted  shall  in  no  case  exceed  half  the  rent  (L.  A., 
1904,  Sched.  XL). 

The  above  charges  payable  in  respect  of  any  licence  are  to  be  levied 
and  paid  together  with  and  as  part  of  the  duties  on  the  corresponding 
excise  licence ;  a  separate  account  must  be  kept  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Bevenue  of  the  amount  produced  by  these  charges  in  the  area 
of  any  Quarter  Sessions,  and  that  amoant  must  in  each  year  be  paid 
over  to  that  Quarter  Sessions  in  accordance  with  rules  made  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  (L.  A.,  1904,  s.  3  (2)). 

Any  sums  so  paid  to  Quarter  Sessions,  or  received  by  Quarter 
Sessions  from  any  other  source  for  the  payment  of  compensation,  must 
be  paid  by  them  to  a  separate  account  under  their  management,  and 
the  moneys  standing  to  the  credit  of  that  account  will  constitute  the 
compensation  fund  {ib.,  (4)). 

Any  expenses  incurred  by  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  payment  of 
compensation,  or  otherwise  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  or  duties, 
as  the  compensation  authority,  and  such  expenses  of  the  justices  of 
the  licensing  district  incurred  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  as  Quarter 
Sessions  may  allow,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  compensation  fund,  and 
Quarter  Sessions,  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  shall  have  r^ard  to 
the  funds  available  for  the  purpose  {ib.,  (5)). 

Quarter  Sessions  may,  with  the  consent  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
borrow  in  accordance  with  rules  made  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1904, 
on  the  security  of  the  compensation  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
such  compensation  (ib,). 

Payment  of  Compensation. — ^Where  Quarter  Sessions  refuse  the 
renewal  of  a  privileged  on-licence  (see  p.  176),  a  sum  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  licensed  premises  (calculated  as 
if  the  licence  were  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  renewal  as  were 
applicable  immediately  before  August  15,  1904,  and  including  in  that 
value  the  amount  of  any  depreciation  of  trade  fixtures  arising  by  reason 
of  the  refusal  to  renew  the  licence),  and  the  value  which  those  premises 
would  bear  if  they  were  not  licensed  premises,  shall  be  paid  as  com- 
pensation to  the  persons  interested  in  the  licensed  premises  (L.  A,  1904, 
s.  2  (1)). 

The  amount  to  be  so  paid  shall,  if  an  amount  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
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persons  appearing  to  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  interested  in  the  licensed 
premises  and  is  approved  by  Quarter  Sessions,  be  that  amount,  and  in 
default  of  such  agreement  and  approval  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Eevenue  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to 
the  like  appeal  to  the  High  Court  as  on  the  valuation  of  an  estate  for 
the  purpose  of  estate  duty  (see  Death  Duties,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  354),  and 
in  any  event  the  amount  shall  be  divided  amongst  the  persons  interested 
in  the  licensed  premises  (including  the  holder  of  the  licence)  in  such 
shares  as  may  be  determined  by  Quarter  Sessions  (ib.,  (2)). 

In  the  case  of  the  licence-holder  regard  shall  be  had  not  only  to 
his  l^al  interest  in  the  premises  or  trade  fixtures  but  also  to  his  con- 
duct and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  has  been  the  holder 
of  the  licence,  and  the  holder  of  a  licence,  if  a  tenant,  shall  (notwith- 
standing any  agreement  to  the  contrary)  in  no  case  receive  a  less 
amount  than  he  would  be  entitled  to  as  tenant  from  year  to  year  of 
the  licensed  premises  (ib.). 

If  on  the  division  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  compensation  any 
question  arises  which  Quarter  Sessions  consider  can  be  more  conveni- 
ently determined  by  the  County  Court,  they  may  refer  that  question 
to  the  County  Court  in  accordance  with  rules  of  Court  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose. 

Any  costs  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue  on 
an  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  High  Court  shall,  unless  the  High 
Court  order  those  costs  to  be  paid  by  some  party  to  the  appeal  other 
than  the  Commissioners,  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  as 
compensation  {ib.,  (4)). 

In  assessing  the  amount  of  compensation  payable,  the  tribunal 
should  first  ascertain  the  price  of  the  licensed  premises  in  the  open 
market,  and  add  to  that  the  depreciation,  if  any,  of  the  trade  fixtures 
caased  by  the  renewal  being  refused,  then  deduct  from  that  sum  the 
price  which  the  premises  would  fetch  in  the  open  market  if  unlicensed. 
As  to  the  principles  governing  the  ascertainment  of  the  price  of  the 
pienuses  in  the  open  market  and  generally,  see  In  re  Ashiy's  Cobhaw 
Brewery  Co.,  70  J.  P.  372. 

The  Procedure  of  the  Compensation  Authority. — As  soon  as  may  be 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting,  and  in  any 
case  before  the  30th  April,  the  renewal  authority  must  send  to  the 
compensation  authority  a  list  of  any  matters  referred  to  that  authority, 
together  with  their  reports  thereon,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  reference, 
a  notification  to  that  effect  (r.  7,  and  see  Form  1  of  Forms  under  the 
L  A,  1904,  p.  231). 

Meetings. — (i.)  The  Preliminary  Meeting. — ^Where  any  such  reports 
have  been  received  the  compensation  authority  must  hold  a  meeting 
for  their  consideration  before  the  last  day  of  May  (r.  9).  At  such 
meeting  they  must  consider  such  reports  as  a  whole,  and  with  regard 
to  the  funds  at  their  disposal  and  the  general  circumstances  and  needs 
of  their  area  (r.  10). 

Excepting  in  the  case  where  all  the  members  of  the  renewal  authority 
are  also  members  of  the  compensation  authority,  the  latter  must  send 
to  every  renewal  authority  that  has  reported  a  seven  days'  notice  of  the 
date  fixed  for  the  preliminary  meeting  (r.  11,  and  see  Form  2).  The 
chairman  of  any  such  renewal  authority  and  such  members,  not  exceed- 
ing two,  as  may  be  appointed  by  such  authority,  may  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  the  compensation  authority  as  to  the  report 
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of  the  renewal  authority  (r.  11).  No  person  other  than  the  above 
shall  attend  unless  authorised  by  the  compensation  authority  to  do 
so  (r.  12). 

If,  after  consideration,  the  authority  decides  not  to  proceed  in 
respect  of  any  licence  which  is  reported,  notice  must  be  sent  of  such 
decision  to  the  licensee,  to  the  registered  owner  of  the  premises,  and 
to  the  renewal  authority  (r.  12,  and  see  Form  3). 

(ii.)  Tke  Principal  Meeting. — ^As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  preliminary  meeting  the  compensation  authority  (if  requisite) 
must  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  final  decision  on  any 
licence  as  to  which  they  have  decided  to  proceed  (r.  14). 

Fourteen  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  principal  meeting,  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  must  be  published  and  a  similar 
notice  be  sent  to  the  licensee  and  to  the  registered  owner  of  the  licensed 
premises  affected,  and  to  the  renewal  authority  referring  any  case  to  be 
dealt  with  (r.  15 ;  and  see  Form  4). 

In  any  such  case  the  licensee  and  the  registered  owner,  and  any 
person  who  satisfies  the  clerk  of  the  compensation  authority  that  he  is 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  such  licence,  shall,  at  any 
time  after  the  close  of  the  preliminary  meeting,  be  entitled  to  obtain 
from  the  clerk  of  the  compensation  authority,  on  payment  to  him  of  a 
fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  compensation  authority,  not  exceeding  fourpence 
for  every  folio  or  part  of  a  folio,  a  copy  of  the  part  of  the  renewal 
authority's  report  which  relates  to  those  premises,  or,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  clerk  that  part  cannot  be  conveniently  extracted,  a  copy  of  the 
whole  of  the  report  (r.  16). 

If  the  compensation  authority  think  that  the  same  facts  and  con- 
siderations are  applicable  to  more  than  one  case,  they  may  deal  with 
those  cases  together,  and  on  each  case  they  shall  give  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard  to  all  persons  to  whom  they  are  required  to  give  that 
opportunity  under  sec.  1  of  the  Act  (r.  17). 

As  soon  as  may  be  after  they  have  decided  upon  any  case,  the  com- 
pensation authority  must  send  notice  of  their  decision  to  the  renewal 
authority  by  whom  the  case  has  been  referred,  and  to  the  licensee  and  to 
the  registered  owner  of  the  licensed  premises  affected  by  the  decision ; 
and,  if  the  renewal  of  the  licence  is  refused,  shall  also  send  notice  of 
their  decision  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  (r.  18 ;  and  see 
Form  5). 

The  proceedings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  during  any 
private  consultation  of  the  members  of  the  compensation  authority 
among  themselves  (r.  19). 

Anything  which  may  be  done  at  a  supplemental  meeting  may  be 
done,  if  the  compensation  authority  think  it  convenient,  at  the  principal, 
instead  of  at  a  supplemental,  meeting ;  but  anything  so  done  shall  be 
provisional  and  subject  to  reconsideration  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  any  decision  of  the  compensation  authority  with  respect  to  any 
claim,  subsequently  sent  in  under  these  rules,  of  a  person  to  be  treated 
as  a  person  interested  in  the  licensed  premises  (r.  20). 

(iii.)  Supplerriental  Meetings. — ^The  objects  of  these  meetings  are  to 
ascertain  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation,  to  approve  the  compen- 
sation money  when  agreed,  to  settle  the  shares  in  it,  and  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  compensation  money. 

Ascertainment  of  Persons  Untitled  to  Campensation. — ^Where  the  com- 
pensation authority  at  their  principal  meeting  decide  to  refuse  to  renew 
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l^he  licence  of  any  licensed  premises,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
publish  a  notice  specifying  the  licensed  premises  and  stating  that,  if  any 
person  other  than  the  licensee  or  the  registered  owner  claims  to  be 
t;reated  as  a  person  interested  in  the  licensed  premises,  he  must,  within 
twenty-one  days  after  the  publication  of  the  notice,  send  to  the  com- 
pensation authority  a  written  claim  gi\dng  particulars  of  the  interest 
claimed  (r.  21 ;  Form  6). 

The  persons  interested  in  the  licensed  premises  within  the  meaning 
of  subs.  (2)  of  sec  2  of  the  Act — 

(1)  Shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  licensee  and  the  registered  owner  of 
the  premises,  if  no  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  person  interested  in  the 
licensed  premises  is  sent  in  to  the  compensation  authority ;  and 

(2)  If  a  claim  is  so  sent  in,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  persons  who 
are  determined  to  be  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  (r.  22; 
Form  7). 

Where  such  a  claim  is  sent  in  to  the  compensation  authority  it  shall 
hold  a  supplemental  meeting  for  considering  the  claim,  and  not  less  than 
seven  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting,  send  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting  to  the  licensee,  and  to  the  registered  owner, 
and  to  the  claimant,  and  to  any  other  person  who  has  made  a  claim  with 
respect  to  those  premises  (r.  23 ;  Form  8). 

The  licensee  and  the  registered  owner,  and  any  person  who  has  made 
a  claim  with  respect  to  the  premises,  shall  at  any  time  before  the  meet- 
ing be  entitled  to  obtain  from  the  clerk  of  the  compensation  authority 
copies  of  any  claim  relating  to  the  premises  sent  to  that  authority,  on 
payment  to  the  clerk  of  a  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  compensation  authority, 
not  exceeding  fourpence  for  every  folio  or  part  of  a  folio  (r.  24).  Such 
fee  is  to  be  paid  into  the  compensation  fund  (r.  58). 

At  any  meeting  so  held  the  compensation  authority  shall,  after 
giving  the  licensee  and  the  registered  owner,  and  the  claimant  and  any 
other  person  who  has  made  a  claim,  if  present,  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  and,  after  all  the  claims  with 
respect  to  those  premises  have  been  disposed  of,  determine  who  are  the 
persons  entitled  to  compensation  (r.  25). 

Each  of  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  must  supply  to  the 
clerk  of  the  compensation  authority  the  address  to  which  any  notice  or 
other  document  which  is  to  be  sent  to  him  is  to  be  directed,  and  that 
address  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  his  registered  address  (r.  26). 

Approval  of  Compensation  Money  when  Agreed^  and  Settlement  of 
Shares. — The  compensation  authority  shall,  after  the  time  for  the  send- 
ing in  of  claims  has  elapsed,  hold  a  supplemental  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  whether  their  approval  should  be  given  to  any  sum 
agreed  upon  by  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  and  submitted  to 
them  as  the  money  to  be  paid  as  compensation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "compensation  money"),  and  of  settling  the  shares  in  that  com- 
pensation money ;  and  at  that  meeting  shall  give  any  person  entitled 
to  compensation  an  opportimity  of  being  heard  with  respect  to  those 
matters. 

Any  such  supplemental  meeting  may,  if  the  compensation  authority 
think  fit,  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  a  supplemental  meeting  for  the 
determination  of  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  (r.  27 ;  Form  9). 

The  compensation  authority  shall,  if  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the 
same  day  as  the  meeting  for  the  determination  of  the  persons  entitled 
to  compensation,  include  in  the  notice  of  the  latter  meeting  a  statement 
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to  that  effect,  and,  if  not,  send,  not  less  than  seven  days  before  the  daj 
fixed  for  the  meeting,  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  compensation  (r.  28 ;  Form  9). 

Where  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  agree  upon  a  smn  to  be 
submitted  to  the  compensation  authority  as  the  amount  of  compensation 
money,  a  written  statement  to  that  effect  containing  the  sum  agreed 
upon,  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  all  those  persons,  must  be  lodged  with 
the  compensation  authority  at  the  meeting  or  previously  thereto  (r.  29 ; 
Form  10). 

At  the  meeting  the  compensation  authority  shall,  if  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  compensation  money  is  submitted  to 
them  for  their  approval,  consider  whether  their  approval  shall  be  given 
to  that  sum,  and,  if  their  approval  is  so  given,  shall  proceed  to  settle  the 
shares  of  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  in  that  sum  (r.  30  (1)). 

If  the  amount  of  compensation  money  remains  to  be  determined 
otherwise  than  by  means  of  an  agreement  approved  by  the  compen- 
sation authority,  the  compensation  authority  shall  either  adjourn  the 
meeting  until  the  amount  of  the  compensation  money  has  been  so 
determined,  in  order  that  the  shares  of  the  persons  entitled  to  compen- 
sation may  subsequently  be  settled  with  reference  to  the  actual  amount 
so  determined,  or,  if  they  think  fit  and  are  of  opinion  that  no  person's 
claim  will  be  prejudiced  thereby,  proceed  to  fix  the  proportions  in  which 
the  compensation  money,  when  the  actual  amount  is  determined,  is  to 
be  divided  amongst  those  persons  (r.  30  (2)). 

Where  the  proportions  in  which  the  compensation  money  is  to  be 
divided  when  the  actual  amount  is  determined  are  fixed  by  the  compen- 
sation authority,  their  clerk  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  amount 
has  been  determined,  settle  the  amount  of  the  respective  shares  of  the 
persons  entitled  to  compensation,  in  accordance  with  the  proportions 
so  fixed  (r.  30  (3)). 

If  the  amount  of  compensation  money  remains  to  be  determined 
otherwise  than  by  means  of  an  agreement  approved  by  the  compensation 
authority,  the  compensation  authority  shall  send  a  notice  of  the  fact  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  (r.  31 ; 
Form  11). 

In  cases  where  the  amount  of  compensation  money  is  determined 
otherwise  than  by  means  of  an  agreement  approved  by  the  compensation 
authority,  the  compensation  authority  may,  before  the  amount  of  the 
shares  is  settled,  require  that  a  certificate  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  amount  determined  as  compensation  money,  or  such 
other  evidence  of  that  amount  as  they  think  sufficient,  be  lodged  with 
them  (r.  32). 

The  amount  (if  any)  of  any  costs  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  on  an  appeal  from  their  decision  and  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  paid  by  the  compensation  authority  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue  out  of  the  compensation  fund ;  and  before  the 
shares  of  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  in  the  compensation  money 
are  settled,  either  by  the  compensation  authority  at  their  adjourned 
meeting  or  by  the  derk  in  accordance  with  the  proportions  fixed  by  the 
compensation  authority,  a  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  amount  of 
'^mpensation  money  divisible  equal  to  the  amount  so  to  be  paid  to  the 
!>)mmissioners  (r.  33). 

Payment  of  Compensation  Jfoney. — ^As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  shares 
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in  which  the  amount  of  compensation  money  is  to  be  divided  have  been 
settled,  the  compensation  authority  shall  send  notice  to  the  persons 
entitled  to  compensation  that  the  compensation  money  is  payable,  and 
fix  a  day,  not  less  than  two  weeks  nor  more  than  six  weeks  after  the 
date  of  the  notice,  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  respective 
shares  in  the  compensation  money  (r.  34;  Form  12). 

If  the  compensation  money  has  not  been  paid  before  the  next  annual 
licensing  meeting  a  further  provisional  renewal  may  be  obtained 
(r.  43 ;  Form  16 ;  and  see  p.  198). 

On  the  day  fixed  the  compensation  authority  must  pay  to  each 
person  entitled  to  compensation  his  share  of  the  compensation  money, 
by  sending  to  him  an  order  on  the  compensation  fund,  the  payment  of 
which  is  made  conditional  on  the  signature  of  the  form  of  receipt  attached 
thereto  (r.  35 ;  Form  13). 

The  compensation  authority  shall,  at  the  same  time  as  they  send 
notice  to  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  of  the  day  fixed  for  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  money,  send  a  similar  notice  to  the  renewal 
authority  and  to  the  superintendent  or  other  chief  officer  of  police  of 
the  district  in  which  the  licensed  premises  in  respect  of  which  the 
compensation  is  paid  are  situate  (r.  36;  Form  12). 

General  Provisions  as  to  Meetings. — The  compensation  authority  may 
require  any  evidence  given  before  them  at  any  meeting  to  be  given  on 
oath  (r.  37). 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  principcd  meeting,  at  which  all  evidence 
must  be  on  oath  (Dart/ord  Bvewery  Co.  v.  Courvty  of  London  Sessions^ 
ri906]  1KB.  695;  70  J.  P.  197;  75  L.  J.  K.  B.  597;  94  L.  T. 
782). 

Any  meetings  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  and  from  pla.ce 
to  place,  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  final  conclusion  of  the  business  to  be 
transacted  at  those  meetings ;  and  the  compensation  authority  shall,  if 
the  meeting  is  adjourned  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  publish  notice 
of  the  day  and  time  fixed  for  the  adjourned  meeting,  and  shall  send  a 
similar  notice  to  any  persons  to  whom  notice  of  the  original  meeting  is 
required  to  be  sent,  or,  if  the  questions  to  be  decided  at  the  adjourned 
meeting  affect  only  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation,  to  those  persons 
(r.  38 ;  Form  14). 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  the  proceedings  at  any 
meeting  of  the  compensation  authority  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
rules  made  by  that  authority  under  subs.  (3)  of  sec.  5  of  the  Licensing 
Act,  1904  (r.  39). 

Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  prevent  the  reference  of  any  question 
to  the  County  Court  by  the  compensation  authority  under  subs.  (3)  of 
sec.  2  of  the  Act ;  and  where  any  question  is  so  referred  the  decision  of 
the  County  Court  thereon  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  these  rules,  be  treated 
as  the  decision  of  the  compensation  authority  (r.  40). 

Officers. — ^The  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  be  ex-offido  clerk  to  any  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Quarter  Sessions  in  a  county,  and  in  a  county 
borough  the  clerk  to  the  licensing  justices  shall  be  ex-officio  clerk  to  any 
committee  appointed  by  those  justices. 

Where,  in  any  county  borough,  more  than  one  person  acts  as  clerk 
to  the  whole  body  of  justices,  the  person  who  acts  as  clerk  for  the 
purpose  of  their  licensing  business  shall  act  as  clerk.  A  clerk  may  act 
by  deputy  (r.  48). 

The  compensation  authority  shall  appoint  some  person  or  some  bank 
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to  be  their  treasurer,  and  the  treasurer  (if  not  a  bank)  shall  give  to  the 
compensation  authority  such  security  as  they  may  require  (r.  49). 

A  notification  of  such  appointment  must  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Eevenue  (r.  49 ;  Form  23). 

The  compensation  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  appoint  such  other  officers  (if  any)  as  they  think  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  authority  (r.  50). 

The  remuneration  of  the  officers  appointed  shall  be  such  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  compensation  authority  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  (r.  51). 

Compensation  Fund. — ^Where  the  compensation  authority  determine 
to  impose  any  charges  under  sec.  3  of  the  Act,  they  shall  publish  notice 
of  their  determination  and  of  the  rate  of  charge  determined  upon,  and 
shall  also  send  a  similar  notice  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Hevenue 
(r.  55 ;  Forms  2,  A.,  B.). 

Where  in  the  case  of  any  licensed  premises  a  rate  of  charge  less  than 
the  rate  charged  in  other  cases  is,  on  the  application  of  the  holder  of 
a  licence,  authorised  by  the  justices,  the  clerk  of  the  justices  shall 
give  a  certificate  of  their  decision  to  the  applicant  and  also  send  a 
copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  and 
to  the  compensation  authority  (Form  25). 

Special  notice  shall  be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  justices  to  every 
acting  justice  of  any  meeting  at  which  any  application  for  a  reduced 
rate  of  charge  is  to  be  considered  (r.  56 ;  Form  24). 

All  sums  received  in  respect  of  charges,  or  from  any  other  source  for 
the  payment  of  compensation,  including  any  fees  paid  to  the  clerk  for 
furnishing  copies  of  any  document,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
compensation  authority  and  credited  by  him  to  the  compensation  fund 
(rr.  57,  58). 

Money  authorised  by  the  compensation  authority  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  compensation  fund  shall  not  be  paid  except  on  an  order  signed  by 
two  members  of  the  compensation  authority  and  by  the  treasurer  or  if 
the  treasurer  is  a  bank,  the  clerk  of  that  authority  (r.  59). 

Any  balance,  in  excess  of  current  requirements,  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  compensation  fund  must  be  placed  on  deposit  at  interest, 
or  invested  in  any  manner  authorised  by  law  for  investments  by  trustees^ 
and  the  interest  thereon  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  compensation  fund 
(r.  60). 

Proper  accounts  must  be  kept  in  connection  with  the  compensation 
fond,  and  a  financial  statement  must  be  prepared  at  the  close  of  each 
year  in  the  form  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Such  accounts 
shall  be  made  up  for  each  calendar  year,  or  for  such  other  period  as  the 
compensation  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
determine  (r.  61). 

•  Audit. — ^The  compensation  authority  shall  appoint  a  professional 
accountant,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  the  auditor  of 
their  accounts,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  but  a  retiring- 
auditor  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  His  remuneration  is  to  be 
fixed  by  the  compensation  authority  with  the  consent  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  (r.  62). 

As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  the  accounts 
are  made  up,  the  compensation  authority  shall  submit  to  the  auditor 
for  examination  the  detailed  accounts^  together  with  the  vouchers  and 
authorities  for  receipts  and  payments,  and  shall  also  submit,  for  the 
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auditor's  certificate,  the  annual  financial  statement  required  by  the 
rules.  A  copy  of  such  statement,  as  certified  by  the  auditor,  shall  be 
sent  by  the  compensation  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  together 
with  a  copy  of  any  report  made  by  the  auditor  in  regard  thereto 
(rr.  63,  64). 

Borrowinff  by  the  Compensation  Authority, — ^AU  money  borrowed 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period,  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  determine  in  each  case  (r.  65). 

Every  application  for  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
borrowing  of  money  shall  state  (a)  the  period  for  which  it  is  proposed 
that  the  loan  should  run;  {h)  the  proposed  rate  of  interest;  {c)  the 
reasons  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  compensation  authority  render  the 
borrowing  as  proposed  advisable ;  and  {d)  an  estimate  of  the  proportion 
which  the  annual  amount  required  for  the  service  of  the  loan  will  bear 
to  the  total  annual  amount  which  can  be  raised  under  the  Act  in  their 
area  if  the  maximum  charges  are  imposed  (r.  66). 

Every  loan  raised  shall  be  by  way  of  mortgage  of  the  compensation 
fund  signed  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  compensation  authority  and 
by  the  treasurer  of  that  authority,  or,  if  the  treasurer  is  a  bank,  the 
clerk  of  that  authority  (r.  67;  Forms  26,  A.,  B.,  C). 

The  repayment  of  every  loan  must  be  provided  for  either  by  equal 
yearly  or  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  or  of  principal  and 
interest  combined,  or  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  (r.  68). 

Where  a  sinking  fund  is  established  such  equal  yearly  or  half-yearly 
sums  shall  be  paid  into  it  in  each  year  as,  being  accumulated  at 
compound  interest  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
expiration  of  some  period  not  longer  than  the  period  for  which  the  loan 
is  authorised  be  sufficient,  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  to  discharge 
the  loan.  The  first  payment  shall  be  made  within  one  year  from  the 
darte  of  the  loan.  All  sums  paid  shall  be  invested  in  trustee  securities, 
and  such  investments  may  be  varied  or  transposed ;  and  all  dividends 
and  other  annual  sums  received  in  respect  of  any  investments  shall 
be  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  and  invested  in  like  manner.  The  com- 
pensation authority  may  apply  the  sinking  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
in  or  towards  the  discharge  of  the  loan  for  which  it  was  created,  and 
until  that  loan  is  discharged  shall  not  apply  the  sinking  fund,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  any  other  purpose.  Any  surplus  of  the  sinking  fund 
remaining  after  the  discharge  of  the  loan  for  which  it  was  created  shall 
be  paid  into  some  other  sinking  fund  under  the  control  of  the  compen- 
sation authority,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  other  sinking  fund,  into  the 
compensation  fund. 

Where  any  part  of  the  fund  is  employed  in  paying  off  any  part  of 
the  loan  before  the  period  for  which  the  loan  is  authorised,  the  interest 
which  would  otherwise  be  payable  on  that  part  of  the  loan  shall  be  paid 
into  the  sinking  fund  and  invested  as  hereinbefore  provided  (r.  69). 

Where  a  compensation  authority  makes  default  for  a  period  of  one 
month  in  paying  an  amount  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  (whether  in 
one  sum  or  sepcurate  sums)  for  the  time  being  due  in  respect  of  any 
loan,  the  person  entitled  may  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  district 
in  which  the  ofiQce  of  the  treasurer  of  the  compensation  authority 
is  situated  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver;  and  any  receiver  so 
appointed  (subject  to  any  direction  which  may  be  given  by  the  Court) 
shall,  as  occasion  requires,  pay  out  of  the  compensation  fund  any  sum 
the  payment  of  which  is  so  in  default,  together  with  all  sums  due  while 
vol*  vin.  13 
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he  is  receiver  in  respect  of  any  such  loan,  and  all  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  incurred  in  or  about  his  appointment,  and  the  execution  of  his 
duties,  including  proper  remuneration,  and  for  that  purpose  may  raise 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  by  means  of  charges  under  sec  3  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  1904 

The  receiver  shall  have  the  same  power  as  the  defaulting  compensa- 
tion authority  have,  of  imposing  charges  under  sec.  3  of  the  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  any  money  which  he  is  required  to  pay,  and  shall  have 
such  access  to  and  use  of  the  documents  of  the  defaulting  authority 
relative  to  the  charges  as  he  may  require. 

The  County  Court  may  remove  the  receiver  and  appoint  another  in 
his  stead,  and  make  such  orders  and  give  such  directions  as  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  receiver,  and  otherwise  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  moneys 
received  by  him,  as  may  be  thought  fit  for  carrying  this  rule  into  eflTect 
<r.  71). 

(5)  Petty  Sessions. — ^Where  special  sessions  have  power  to  transfer  a 
licence  under  9  Geo.  iv.  c  61  (see  pp.  181,  200),  the  majority  of  the 
justices  in  the  petty  sessions  of  the  district  in  which  any  licensed  house 
is  situated,  at  any  time  when  no  special  sessions  shall  be  held  for  such 
district,  may,  by  indorsement  under  their  hands  and  seals  on  any  licence 
duly  granted  under  that  Act,  authorise  (if  they  deem  proper,  after 
examining  upon  oath  all  necessary  parties)  any  proposed  transferee  of 
such  licence,  not  being  a  person  disqualified  by  that  Act,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  licensed  victualler  on  such  premises ;  thereupon  the  excise 
officer  is  empowered  to  indorse  on  the  excise  licence  a  sinular  authority. 
This  licence  remains  in  force  only  until  the  holding  of  the  next  special 
sessions  for  the  district,  at  which,  upon  application  by  the  transferee 
under  the  Act,  the  justices  shall  hecu*  and  dispose  of  such  application 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  the  metropolitan  police 
district  (saving  the  borough  of  Southwark),  when  the  premises  are 
situated  within  any  of  the  police  court  divisions,  the  application  must 
be  made  to  one  of  the  police  magistrates  sitting  in  any  one  of  the  police 
courts.  A  person  obtaining  such  authority  is,  during  its  continuance, 
subject  in  all  respects  to  the  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Acts,  5  &  6 
Vict.  c.  44,  s.  1  (see  Temporary  Transfers,  p.  202). 

Petty  sessions,  or  in  certain  cases  two  justices,  also  have  jurisdiction 
to  grant  Occasional  LiceTices  (see  p.  172).  Where  a  licence-holder  is  con- 
victed the  Court  convicting  may  grant  him  a  temporary  authority  to 
carry  on  the  business  pending  an  appeal,  or  may  make  such  grant  to 
the  owner  until  the  next  special  sessions  (see  p.  202). 

(6)  The  Local  Authority. — Occasional  licences  may  be  granted  by  the 
local  authority  exempting  from  compliance  with  the  provisions  relating 
to  closing  hours  (see  p.  173). 

III.  Licensing  Appucations. 

1.  New  Licences. — "  A  new  licence  "  means  a  licence  for  the  sale  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor  granted  at  a  general  licensing  meeting  in  respect 
of  premises  in  respect  of  which  a  similar  licence  has  not  theretofore  been 
granted  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  32). 

The  applicant  must  set  forth  in  a  written  notice  his  intention  to  apply, 
his  name  and  address,  a  description  of  the  licence  or  licences  to  be  applied 
for,  and  the  situation  of  the  premises.  This  notice  must  be  served  and 
advertised  as  follows : — 
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(a)  It  must  be  served,  either  by  hand  or  by  registered  post  letter,  on 
one  of  the  overseers  of  the  pla.ce  in  which  the  premises  are  situate,  on 
the  superintendent  of  police  of  the  district  (jB.  v.  liiky,  1889,  23  J.  P. 
452),  and  personally  or  by  post  on  the  clerk  to  the  licensing  justices,  at 
least  twenty-one  days  before  the  application  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  7 ; 
33  &  34  Vict  c.  29,  s.  4  (1);  2  Edw.  vu.  c  28,  s.  18). 

(J)  Where  the  premises  have  not  been  theretofore  licensed  for  the 
sale  by  retail  of  beer,  cider,  or  wine,  the  notice  must,  within  twenty-eight 
days  before  the  application,  be  affixed  and  maintained,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  two  consecutive 
Sundays,  on  the  door  of  the  premises,  or  in  the  case  of  an  application 
for  a  provisional  licence  in  any  conspicuous  position  on  any  part  of  the 
premises,  and  on  the  principal  door  or  on  one  of  the  doors  of  the  church 
or  chapel  of  the  parish  in  which  the  premises  are  situate  (Empson  v.  Met. 
Board,  1861,  25  J.  P.  677;  3  L.  T.  624;  B.  v.  Hayhurst  and  Others,  J  J., 
1896,  61  J.  P.  88),  or  if  there  be  no  such  church  or  chapel,  on  some  other 
public  and  conspicuous  place  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  7 ;  33  &  34  Vict. 
e  29,  s.  4 ;  L.  A.,  1874,  s.  22), 

(c)  It  must  be  advertised  in  some  paper  circulating  in  the  place  in 
which  the  premises  are  situate,  on  some  day  not  more  than  four  and  not 
less  than  two  weeks  before  the  proposed  application,  and  on  such  day  or 
days,  if  any,  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  licensing  justices 
(L.  A.,  1872,  s.  40). 

An  applicant  for  a  new  on-licence  must  also,  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  days  before  the  meeting,  deposit  with  the  clerk  a  plan  of  the 
premises  in  respect  of  which  the  application  is  to  be  made  (L.  A.,  1902, 
all). 

If  an  applicant  for  any  licence  has  failed  through  inadvertence  or 
misadventure  to  comply  with  any  preliminary  requirements  the  justices 
may  postpone  the  application  to  an  adjourned  meeting  (whether  held 
within  one  month  or  not),  and  if  they  are  then  satisfied  that  such 
requirements  have  been  complied  with  they  may  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  application  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  11 ;  L  A.,  1902,  s.  14  (6),  over- 
riding the  decision  in  jB.  v.  Chroom,  [1901]  2  Q.  B.  157).  No  fresh 
application  can  be  entertained  at  a  special  meeting  adjourned  beyond 
the  month  for  the  above  purpose  {K  v.  Bristol  J  J.,  1903,  67  J.  P.  375 ; 
S9L.T.474;  19  T.  L  R.  596). 

A  notice  given  for  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  holds  good  though 
the  application  is  heard  on  an  adjourned  day  (i2.  v.  Armstrong,  Ex  parte 
Duffy,  1896,  65  L.  J.  M.  C.  35 ;  12  T.  L.  E.  159 ;  40  SoL  J.  226). 

The  above  times  must  be  reckoned  exclusive  both  of  the  day  of 
giving  notice  and  of  the  day  of  application  (jB.  v.  Shropshire  JJ,,  1838, 
8  Ad.  &  E.  173). 

The  situation  of  the  house  need  not  be  precisely  described,  provided 
the  description  is  sufficient  to  identify  it  (jB.  v.  Penkridge  Division  of 
Staffcyrdshire,  1892,  56  J.  P.  87;  66  L.  T.  371;  61  L.  J.  M.  C.  132; 
«  T.  L  R  226). 

The  times  must  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the  application 
is  actually  heard,  whether  at  the  first  licensing  meeting  or  at  an  adjourn- 
ment thereof  (A  v.  Povmall,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  158 ;  57  J.  P.  424 ;  70  L  T. 
138;  62  L.  J.  M.  C.  174;  5  E.  486). 

AH  new  licences  and  cdl  renewals  must  be  applied  for  at  the  general 
annual  licensing  meeting,  or  its  adjournment.  It  is  in  the  absolute  dis- 
cretion of  the  justices  to  refuse  a  new  licence  without  stating  any  reason ; 
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and  provided  such  refusal  be  judicial,  their  decision  cannot  be  questioned 
(L.  A.,  1874,  8.  27). 

If  the  licence  be  granted,  it  must  be  confirmed  (see  Confirming 
Avihorityy  p.  182,  supra),  whether  it  be  an  on-  or  an  off-licence  (L.  A. 
1872,  Bs.  37,  38;  L.  A.,  1874,  s.  24;  L.  A.,  1902,  s.  19). 

The  rule  is  that  if  the  licence  has  expired,  a  new  licence  and  not  a 
renewal  or  transfer  must  be  applied  for  {Murray  v.  Freer,  [1894]  A  C. 
576;  63  L.  J.  M.  C.  242;  71  L.  T.  444;  58  J.  P.  508;  10  T.  L  R  547; 
6  E.  237),  as  where,  during  rebuilding,  no  licence  had  been  granted  for 
three  years  {R  v.  Curzon,  1873,  L  R.  8  Q.  B.  400 ;  42  L.  J.  M.  C.  155 ; 
37  J.  R  774 ;  29  L.  T.  32 ;  21  W.  R  886),  or  the  licence  has  been  forfeited 
{R  V.  W.  Riding  JJ,,  1888, 21  Q.  B.  D.  258 ;  52  J.  R  455 ;  57  L.  J.  IL  C. 
103 ;  36  W.  R.  855 ;  4  T.  L.  R  619). 

Evidence  given  on  the  hearing  of  an  application  for  a  new  licence 
may  be  given  on  oath  or  not,  as  the  justices  think  fit  (22.  v.  Sharman, 
1898,  1  Q.  B.  578;  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  460;  78  L.  T.  320;  14  T.  L.  R  269; 
62  J.  R  296 ;  46  W.  R  367). 

On  making  application,  the  notice  of  the  justices  should  be  drawn  to 
any  structural  alterations. 

Any  person  may  appear  on  the  hearing  of  the  application  and  oppose, 
the  grant  of  the  licence  without  having  given  any  previous  notice,  and 
any  person  so  appearing,  but  no  other,  may  oppose  the  confirmation  of 
the  grant  of  such  licence  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  43). 

Power  of  the  Justices  to  Attach  Conditions  to  the  Orant. — ^The  justices, 
on  the  grant  of  a  new  on-licence  (other  than  for  the  sale  of  wine  alone, 
or  sweets  alone),  may  attach  to  the  grant  of  the  licence  such  conditions, 
both  as  to  the  payments  to  be  made  and  the  tenure  of  the  licence  and 
as  to  any  other  matters,  as  they  think  proper  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  subject  as  follows : — 

(a)  Such  conditions  must  be  attached  as,  having  regard  to  proper 
provision  for  suitable  premises  and  good  management,  shall  secure  to 
the  public  any  monopoly  value  which  is  represented  by  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  premises  as  licensed  and  their  value  as 
unlicensed  premises.  In  estimating  the  value  as  licensed  premises  of 
hotels  or  other  premises  where  the  profits  are  not  wholly  derived  from 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  no  increased  value  arising  from  profits 
not  so  derived  may  be  taken  into  consideration ; 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  payments  imposed  under  conditions  so 
attached  must  not  exceed  the  amount  thus  reqtiired  to  secure  the 
monopoly  value. 

The  amount  of  any  payments  made  in  pursuance  of  any  such  con- 
ditions are  to  be  collected  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
duties  on  local  taxation  licences  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  20  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888  (L.  A.,  1904,  s.  4). 

These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  an  order  for  the  removal  of  a  licence, 
and  the  justices  have  no  power  to  attach  such  conditions  to  the  grant  of 
a  removal  order  (jB.  v.  JDrinhwater ;  JVincotfs  Case,  [1905]  2  K.  B.  469 ; 
74LJ.K.B.722;69J.R300;93L.T.165;54W.R95;21T.L.R514). 

On  the  confirmation  of  such  licence,  the  confirming  authority  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  justices  authorised  to  grant  the  licence,  vary  any 
conditions  so  attached  to  the  licence  (ibid,). 

Where  the  confirming  authority  desire  to  vary  any  conditions 
attached  to  the  grant  of  a  new  licence,  they  must  send  to  the  justices 
authorised  to  grant  the  licence  a  statement  of  the  variations  proposed 
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by  them,  together  with  their  reasons  for  the  proposed  variations  (r.  47 ; 
Form  20  A). 

As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  of  any  such  statement  the 
justices  shall  hold  a  meeting,  of  which  special  notice  shall  be  given  to 
each  acting  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and,  if  they  think  fit, 
consenting  to  the  proposed  variations  (ibid, ;  Form  20  B). 

The  justices  shall  send  notice  of  their  decision  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  variations,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  confirming  authority  {ibid, ; 
Form  20  C). 

The  consent  of  the  justices  authorised  to  grant  a  new  licence  may 
be  given  to  the  variations  proposed  by  the  confirming  authority  at  the 
meeting  at  which  the  variations  are  proposed,  if  the  justices  authorised 
to  grant  the  new  licence  are  all  members  of  the  confirming  authority, 
and  a  number  of  those  justices  is  present  equal  to  the  number  which 
would  constitute  a  quorum  of  those  justices  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
a  new  licence  (ibid.). 

The  confirming  authority  on  the  confirmation  of  a  new  on-licence 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  licence  is  confirmed,  send  a  notice 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  containing  particulars  of  the 
premises  in  respect  of  which  the  new  licence  is  granted,  and  of  the 
amount  of  any  payments  imposed  under  the  conditions  attached  to  the 
grant  of  the  licence,  and  of  the  duration  of  the  licence  if  the  licence  is 
granted  for  a  term  (r.  46 ;  Form  19). 

The  Duration  of  the  Licmce. — ^The  general  rule  is  that  every  licence 
granted  at  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting  is  in  force  from  the  5th 
April  next  ensuing  for  one  whole  year  and  no  longer  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61, 
8. 13;  33  &  34  Vict  c.  29,  s.  4;  L.  A.,  1872,  s.  74,  "Licence;"  L.  A., 
1902, 8. 33  and  schedule) ;  but  the  justices  may,  if  they  think  fit,  instead 
of  granting  a  new  on-licence  (other  than  for  the  sale  of  wine  alone  or 
sweets  alone),  as  an  annual  licence,  grant  the  licence  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  seven  years,  and  where  a  licence  is  so  granted  for  a  term — 

(a)  Any  application  for  a  re-grant  of  the  licence  on  the  expiration 
of  the  term  shall  be  treated  as  an  application  for  the  grant  of  a  new 
licence,  not  as  an  application  for  renewal,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  term  the  licence  shall  not  require  renewal ;  and 

(6)  Any  transfer  of  the  licence  shall,  subject  to  any  conditions 
attached  thereto  on  the  grant,  have  effect  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
of  the  licence,  and  may  be  granted  at  a  general  annual  licensing  meeting 
as  well  as  at  special  sessions  (L.  A.,  1904,  s.  4). 

A  licence  granted  for  a  term  may  (without  prejudice  to  any  other 
provisions  as  to  forfeiture)  be  forfeited,  if  any  condition  so  imposed  is 
not  complied  with,  by  order  of  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  made 
on  complaint,  or,  if  the  holder  of  the  licence  is  convicted  of  any  offence 
committed  by  him  as  such,  by  the  Court  by  whom  he  is  convicted,  but 
where  a  licence  is  so  forfeited  the  owner  of  the  licensed  premises  shall 
have  all  the  rights  conferred  on  owners  by  sec.  15  of  the  Licensing  Act, 
1874  (ibid,). 

A  provisional  licence  may  be  granted  for  a  term,  to  commence  from 
the  date  of  the  final  order  (B.  v.  Johnstone,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  228 ;  75  L.  J. 
K  B.  229 ;  94  L.  T.  377 ;  54  W.  R  347 ;  70  J.  P.  118). 

For  fees  payable  on  new  licences,  see  9  G«o.  iv.  c.  61,  s.  15 ;  32  &  33 
Vict.  c.  27,  s.  8 ;  L.  A.,  1872,  s.  36. 

2.  Renewals. — *'  The  renewal  of  a  licence  "  means  a  licence  granted 
at  a  general  annual  licensing  meeting  by  way  of  renewal  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  74). 
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The  application  must  be  to  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting,  or 
to  an  adjournment  thereof. 

No  notice  of  intention  to  apply  is  necessary  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27, 

8.7). 

The  applicant  need  not  attend  in  person,  unless  he  is  required  to  do 
so  by  the  justices  for  some  special  cause  personal  to  himself  (L  A.,  1872, 
s.  42 ;  L.  A.,  1874,  s.  26). 

No  objection  to  the  application  can  be  entertained  unless  written 
notice  of  intention  to  oppose,  stating  the  grounds  of  opposition,  has  been 
served  on  the  licence-holder  not  less  than  seven  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting,  and  the  justices  will 
only  inquire  into  the  grounds  so  stated  (jRtcssell  v.  Blackheath  JJ.,  1897, 
61  J.  P.  696).  But  if  objection  be  raised  without  notice,  the  justices 
may  adjourn  the  granting  of  the  licence  to  a  future  day,  require  the 
attendance  of  the  licence-holder,  and  consider  the  objection  as  if  the 
prescribed  notice  had  been  given  (ibid.). 

No  evidence  may  be  received  with  respect  to  a  renewal  which  is  not 
given  on  oath  (ibid,). 

The  provision  as  to  notice  of  objection  only  applies  where  the  applicant 
is  the  holder  of  the  licence  sought  to  be  renewed ;  if  he  is  trading  under 
a  temporary  licence  he  is  not  entitled  to  notice  (Price  v.  James,  [1892] 
2  Q.B.428;  56J.P.471;  56  J.P.148;  61  L  J.  M.  C.  203 ;  67LT.543; 
41  W.  R  57 ;  8  T.  L  R.  682). 

The  person  in  occupation  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  is  the  person 
entitled  to  apply  (R,  v.  Liverpool,  infra,  p.  201 ;  Symons  v.  Wedmore, 
[1894]  1  Q.  B.  401;  63  L.  J.  M.  C.  44;  10  R  118;  69  L.  T.  801; 
10  T.  L.  R  159;  58  J.  P.  197;  42  W.  R  301). 

The  person  objecting  is  strictly  bound  by  his  notice,  and  no  evidence 
may  be  given  of  grounds  of  objection  not  stated  therein  (Russell  v.  Black- 
heath  JJ.,  1897,  61  J.  P.  696). 

Though  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  justices  may  start  an 
objection  (R  v.  Anglesey  JJ.,  1895,  65  L  J.  M.  C.  12;  59  J.  P.  744; 
12  T.  L.  R  4;  15  R  614),  their  power  to  do  so  has  been  recognised, 
provided  notice  has  been  served  on  the  applicant,  or,  after  stating  the 
objection  in  open  Court,  they  have  adjourned  and  given  the  applicant 
notice  to  attend  (R.  v.  Merthyr  TydvU  J  J,  1885,  14  Q.  B.  D.  584; 
49  J.  P.  213;  54  L.  J.  M.  C.  78;  1  T.  L.  R  320). 

Except  in  the  cases  noticed  under  Discretion  of  the  Justices,  the 
discretion  of  the  justices  is  absolute  (Sharp  v.  Wakefield,  supra,  p.  177), 
but  the  power  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  privil^ed  on-licences,  except 
on  certain  grounds,  is  now  vested  in  Quarter  Sessions  (see  p.  182). 
In  every  case  of  refusal  to  renew  a  privileged  on-licence  the  justices 
must  state  to  the  applicant  the  grounds  of  their  refusal  in  writing  (L.  A., 
1904,  s.  1). 

Where  the  justices  decide  to  refer  the  question  of  renewal  to  the 
compensation  authority,  they  must  grant  the  renewal  but  insert  a  state- 
ment that  it  is  provisional  (rr.  41,  42,  43 ;  Forms  15, 16). 

The  mere  fact  that  the  licence  has  lapsed  is  not  a  bar  to  renewal  (R. 
V.  Market  Bosworth  JJ,  1887,  56  L  J.  M.  C.  96 ;  51  J.  P.  438 ;  57  L.  T. 
56 ;  35  W.  R  734 ;  3  T.  L  R  678),  but  renewal  will  not  be  granted 
where  the  licence  has  been  forfeited  (Hargraves  v.  Dawson,  1871, 
35  J.  P.  342 ;  24  L.  T.  428),  or  the  failure  to  apply  for  renewal  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  fact  that  the  holder  of  the  licence  has 
not  taken  out  the  usual  excise  licences  for  some  years  does  not  afifect 
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his  right  to  apply  for  a  renewal  {Smith  v.  Hereford  JJ,,  1878,  42  J.  P. 
295;  48  L.  J.  M.  C.  38;  39  L.  T.  604). 

AUercUion  of  Licensed  Premises, — The  question  of  alterations  may 
become  important  on  applications  for  renewal  as  determining  whether 
the  application  should  be  for  renewal,  or  whether  it  should  be  for  a  new 
licence.  The  question  must  always  be  one  of  d^ree,  but  the  test  is,  are 
the  premises  substantially  the  same  as  those  previously  licensed  ?  If 
so,  it  is  a  case  for  renewal,  otherwise  for  a  new  licence ;  and  this  is  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  justices  to  decide  (Deer  v.  BeU,  1894, 64  L.  J.  M.  C. 
85 ;  58  J.  P.  513 ;  Deer  v.  TVirraU  JJ,,  1894,  64  L.  J.  M.  C.  85 ;  43  W.  E. 
286;  11  T.  L.  R  188).  Material  alterations  may  deprive  a  privileged 
house  of  its  right  to  renewal  {B.  v.  Bradford  JJ,,  1896,  60  J.  P.  265 ; 
74L.T.  287). 

Any  alteration  in  any  premises  having  an  on-licence,  which  gives  in- 
creased facilities  for  drinking,  or  conceals  from  observation  any  part  of  the 
premises  used  for  drinking,  or  which  affects  the  communication  between 
the  part  of  the  premises  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  and  any  other 
part  of  the  premises,  or  any  street  or  other  public  way,  shall  not  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  licensing  justices  either  at  the  general  annual 
licensing  meeting  or  at  special  sessions ;  and  they  may,  before  giving  their 
consent,  require  plans  of  the  proposed  alterations  to  be  deposited  with 
their  clerk ;  and  if  any  such  alteration  is  made,  save  under  the  order  of 
some  lawful  authority,  without  such  consent,  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction, on  complaint,  may  by  order  declare  the  licence  to  be  forfeited, 
or  direct  that,  within  a  time  fixed  by  the  order,  the  premises  shall  be 
restored  to  their  original  condition  (L.  A.,  1902,  s.  11). 

Where  a  licence  ia  so  forfeited  the  owner  of  the  premises  has  all  the 
rights  conferred  on  owners  by  sec.  15  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1874  {ibid. ; 
and  see  p.  202). 

On  any  application  for  the  renewal  of  an  on-licence,  the  justices  may 
require  a  plan  of  the  premises  to  be  produced  before  them,  and  to  be 
deposited  with  their  clerk,  and  on  renewing  any  such  licence  they  may» 
by  order,  direct  that,  within  a  time  fixed  by  the  order,  such  alterations 
as  they  think  reasonably  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
business  shall  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  premises  where  intoxicating 
liquor  is  sold  or  consumed,  but  any  such  order  shall  be  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  if  any  such  order  for  structural  altera- 
tion is  made  and  complied  with,  no  further  requisition  for  the  struc- 
tural alteration  of  the  premises  shall  be  made  within  the  next  five  years. 
If  the  licensed  person  makes  default  in  complying  with  any  such  order, 
he  shall,  on  summary  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  20s.  for 
every  day  during  which  the  default  continues  (L.  A,  1902,  s.  11). 

Notice  of  any  such  order  must  be  forthwith  given  by  the  clerk  to 
the  owner  of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  the  order  is  made  {ibid.). 

The  power  of  the  justices  is  not  confined  to  alterations  in  that  part 
of  the  premises  where  liquor  is  actually  sold  or  consumed,  but  extends 
to  the  means  of  access  thereto  {Bushdl  v.  Jlamm^ond,  [1904]  2  K.  B. 
563;  68  J.  P.  370;  73  L.  J.  K.  B.  1005;  91  L.  T.  1;  52  W.  E.  453; 
20  T.  L.  E.  413.  But  see  Smith  v.  Portsmouth  J  J.,  [1906]  2  K.  B.  229 ; 
95  L  T.  5;  75  L.  J.  K.  B.  851;  54  W.  R  598). 

The  appeal  against  this  order  lies  in  a  city  or  borough  to  the  recorder 
(JJ.  v.  BMM^der  of  BaJth,  [1904]  2  K.  B.  570 ;  73  L  J.  K.  B.  848 ;  68  J.  P. 
438 ;  91  L.  T.  383 ;  20  T.  L.  E.  526). 

No  confirmation  of  a  renewal  is  necessary. 
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8.  Transfers. — "  The  transfer  of  a  licence  "  means  a  transfer  made 
in  special  sessions  in  exercise  of  the  power  granted  to  justices  by  the  4th 
section  of  the  Act  of  9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  74). 

As  we  have  seen,  provision  was  made  by  sec.  4  of  the  Alehouse  Act^ 
1828,  for  the  appointment  of  special  sessions  for  the  transfer  of  licences, 
under  the  circumstances  provided  for  by  sec.  14. 

By  sec.  14  a  transfer  may  be  obtained  in  certain  events  by  certain 
persons. 

These  events  are — 

(1)  The  death  of  the  licence-holder. 

(2)  Sickness  or  other  infirmity  rendering  the  licence-holder  incapable. 

(3)  Bankruptcy  of  the  licence-holder. 

(4)  The  licensed  person,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns  removing  from  or  yielding  up  possession  of  the  licensed 
premises. 

(5)  The  occupier  of  a  licensed  house  being  about  to  quit  it, 
wilfully  omitting  or  neglecting  to  apply  for  renewal  at  the  general 
annual  licensing  meeting  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

(6)  That  the  licensed  premises  shall  be  or  be  about  to  be  pulled 
down  or  occupied  under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  for  the  improvement 
of  the  highways,  or  for  any  other  public  purpose. 

(7)  That  the  licensed  premises,  by  fire,  tempest,  or  other  unforeseen 
and  unavoidable  calamity,  have  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
travellers,  and  for  the  other  legal  purposes  of  an  inn. 

In  such  cases  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  assembled  in  special 
sessions,  for  the  district  in  which  the  premises  are  situated,  to  grant 
such  licences  to  the  following  persons  respectively: — 

(1)  The  heirs,  executors,  or  sidministrators  of  the  person  so  dying. 

(2)  The  assigns  of  such  person  becoming  incapable. 

(3)  The  assignee  or  assignees  of  such  bankrupt. 

(4)  and  (5)  The  new  tenant  or  occupier  of  any  house  having  so 
become  unoccupied,  or  any  person  to  whom  the  heirs,  etc.,  have  sold, 
conveyed,  or  made  over  their  interest  in  such  house. 

(6)  The  occupier  of  the  house  required  for  public  improvements, 
who  shall  open  and  keep  as  an  inn  some  other  fit  and  convenient  house. 
The  application  must  be  made  by  the  licensed  person  occupying  the  old 
premises  (B.  v.  West  Biding  JJ,,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  503). 

Notice  of  Application, — ^Every  applicant  must  give  notice  of  his 
intention  to  apply,  signed  by  himself  or  his  agent,  setting  forth  the  name 
and  address  of  the  transferee  and  his  trade  or  calling  during  the  six 
months  preceding  the  time  of  serving  the  notice.  This  must  be  served 
fourteen  days  before  the  date  of  the  special  sessions  on — 

(1)  One  of  the  overseers,  or,  in  London  boroughs,  on  the  borough 
council  (62  &  63  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  11);  and 

(2)  The  superintendent  of  police  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  40 ;  L.  A.,  1902, 
8.  16  (3)) ;  and  where  application  is  to  transfer  to  premises  not  already 
holding  an  on-licence,  the  applicant  must  also  on  some  Sunday  within 
the  six  weeks  preceding  such  session,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
4  P.M.,  cause  such  notice  to  be  affixed  on  the  door  of  such  house,  and 
ou  the  door  of  the  church  or  chapel,  or  if  none,  on  some  other  public 
and  conspicuous  place  within  such  parish  or  place  (9  Greo.  iv.  c.  61, 
8.  14). 

The  application  should  be  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  licence, 
but  if  all  the  events  giving  power  to  transfer  have  occurred  during  the 
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carrent  year,  a  transfer  maj  be  granted,  for  the  jurisdiction  depends  on 
the  happening  of  such  events,  and  not  on  the  time  of  application  (B. 
V.  Zawrenee  or  Liverpool  JJ.,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  638 ;  47  J.  P.  596 ; 
52  L  J.  M.  C.  114;  49  L.  T.  244;  32  W.  R  20). 

Attendance  of  Parties. — The  person  holding  the  licence  and  the  person 
who  it  is  proposed  shall  become  the  holder  of  the  licence  must  attend  at 
the  specifiJ  sessions  at  which  the  application  is  heard,  and  the  agreement 
or  other  assurance,  if  any,  under  which  the  licence  is  to  be  transferred 
and  held,  must  be  produced  to  the  licensing  justices,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  attendance  of  any  such  person,  or  any  witness, 
the  licensing  justices  have  all  the  powers  of  a  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  (ll  A.,  1902,  s.  16). 

Provided  that  the  licensing  justices  may,  for  good  cause  shown  in 
any  particular  case,  dispense  with  the  attendance  of  either  or  both  such 
persons  (ibid.). 

Where  the  licence-holder  having  unsuccessfully  applied  for  renewal 
remained  in  possession  until  after  the  licence  had  expired,  it  was  held 
that  a  new  tenant  could  not  apply,  as  the  late  occupier  was  not  a 
person  who  had  wilfully  omitted  or  neglected  to  apply  for  renewal 
and  no  other  event  within  the  section  had  occurred  (Simpkin  v, 
Birmingham  JJ.,  1872,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  482;  41  L.  J.  M.  C.  102 
26  L.  T.  620 ;  36  J.  P.  709 ;  20  W.  R.  702 ;  B.  v.  London  Coimty  J  J. 
[1903]  2  K.  B.  19;  72  L  J.  K.  B.  647;  88  L  T.  673;  67  J.  P.  277 
61  W.  R  629). 

On  the  failure  of  one  applicant  to  obtain  a  transfer  any  number 
of  applications  could  be  made  by  other  tenants  at  subsequent  special 
sessions  {Be  Todd,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D.,  at  p.  411 ;  B.  v.  Upper  Osgoldeross 
JJ.,  1889,  62  L  T.  112 ;  53  J.  P.  823).  But  now  it  is  provided  that  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  repeated  applications  the  licensing  justices 
may  at  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting  make  regulations  deter- 
mining the  time  which  must  elapse  after  the  hearing  of  one  application 
for  the  transfer  of  a  licence  before  another  application  may  be  made  in 
respect  of  the  same  premises.  Provided  that  the  justices  may,  in  their 
discretion,  for  good  cause  shown,  dispense  with  the  observance  of  these 
regulations  in  any  particular  case  (L.  A,  1902,  s.  16). 

The  discretion  of  the  justices  is  the  same  as  in  the  cases  of  applica- 
tions for  new  licences  and  for  renewals  (Simmonds  v.  Blackheaih  JJ.y 
1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  765). 

A  transfer  will  not  be  granted  where  the  applicant  has  had  full 
opportunity  of  applying  for  a  renewal  and  has  failed  to  do  so  (B.  v.  Powell, 
[1891]  2  Q.  B.  693 ;  60  L.  J.  M.  C.  594 ;  65  L.  T.  210 ;  39  W.  E.  630 ; 
55  J.  P.  422 ;  56  J.  P.  52). 

Infancy  is  not  a  disqualification  for  a  transfer  (Boee  v.  Frogley,  1893, 
57J.P.376;  62  L.  J. M. C.  181 ;  69L.T.346;  5R530;  9T.LR466; 
17  Cox  C.  C.  685). 

If  the  licence-holder  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt,  or  enters  into  liqui- 
dation by  assignment,  before  the  expiration  of  the  licence,  the  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or  the  trustee  of  such  person,  may 
sell  on  the  licensed  premises  until  the  next  special  session,  or  if  it  be 
held  within  fourteen  days,  at  the  next  special  session  after  that,  without 
incurring  any  penalty  under  sec.  3  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872. 

The  licensing  justices  may  adjourn  an  application  for  transfer,  and 
any  protection  order  then  in  force  shall  continue  until  the  adjournment^ 
and  the  Inland  Bevenue  may  authorise  continued  selling  under  sue' 
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order  by  indorsement  on  the  excise  licences  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  4; 
L.  A,,  1902,  8.  16). 

Provisional  Trwmfer  of  Licences. — ^Where  the  justices  refer  the 
question  of  the  transfer  of  a  licence  to  the  compensation  authority, 
they  shall  grant  a  transfer  of  the  licence  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  application,  but  shall  insert  in  the  transfer  a  statement  as  to 
the  transfer  being  provisional  (r.  44;  Form  17). 

Where  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  a  licence  is  so  referred  to  the 
compensation  authority,  the  report  of  the  justices  with  respect  to  the 
transfer  must  be  transmitted  to  the  compensation  authority  at  the  close 
of  the  next  general  annual  licensing  meeting,  and  the  compensation 
authority  shall  consider  that  report  together  with  the  reports  of  renewal 
authorities  as  to  the  renewal  of  licences  (Form  18). 

Provided  that — 

(1)  Any  renewal  of  the  licence  at  the  general  annual  licensing 
meeting  shall,  whether  the  question  of  the  renewal  is  referred  to  the 
compensation  authority  or  not,  be  provisional  only;  and 

(2)  If  the  licence  is  extinguished  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the 
renewal  authority  to  renew  the  licence  on  grounds  on  which  the  power 
to  refuse  is  reserved  to  them,  the  case  shall  not  be  proceeded  with ;  and 

(3)  The  compensation  authority,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  transfer,  shall  have  special  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
renewal  authority  at  their  general  annual  licensing  meeting  have,  or 
have  not,  referred  to  them  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  licence  (r.  45). 

4.  Temporary  Authorities  or  Protection  Orders.— (See  Petty 

Sessions,  suprci,  p.  194).    These  may  be  granted  in  three  cases: — 

(1)  To  a  proposed  transferee  of  a  licence  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  44,  a  1). 

(2)  To  the  owner  of  the  premises  where  the  licence  has  been  for- 
feited (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  15  ;  L.  A.,  1902,  s.  11 ;  L.  A.,  1904,  s.  4  (5)). 

(3)  To  a  licence-holder  whose  licence  has  been  forfeited  on  conviction 
pending  an  appeal  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  53). 

No  transfer  or  order  under  (1)  or  (2),  supra,  may  be  made  unless  the 
applicant  has  at  least  one  week  before  the  holding  of  the  Court  served 
on  the  superintendent  of  police  such  notice  as  is  required  in  the  case  of 
an  application  for  the  transfer  of  a  licence  (see  p.  200).  But  in  case 
of  urgency  such  notice  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  Court  thinks  that 
such  notice  to  the  police  has  been  given  as  is  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances  (L.  A.,  1902,  s.  15). 

The  holder  of  such  a  temporary  authority  to  sell  is  not  a  "  licensed 
person  "  within  sec.  42  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  and  therefore  is  not 
entitled  to  notice  of  opposition  to  his  application  for  renewal  as  pro- 
vided by  that  section  {Price  v.  James,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  428 ;  56  J.  P.  471 ; 
57  J.  P.  148 ;  61  L.  J.  M.  C.  203 ;  67  L.  T.  543 ;  41  W.  E.  57). 

Where  any  licensed  person  is  convicted  for  the  first  time  for — 

(1)  Making  an  internal  communication  between  his  licensed  premises 
and  any  unlicensed  premises ; 

(2)  Forging  a  certificate  under  the  Wine  and  Beerhouse  Acts,  1869 
and  1870 ; 

(3)  Selling  spirits  without  a  spirit  licence; 

(4)  Any  felony; 

(5)  Any  offence  committed  by  him  as  a  licence-holder,  in  the  case 
only  of  a  licence  for  a  term  (L.  A.,  1904,  s.  4) ; 

and  in  consequence  either  becomes  personaUy  disqualified  or  has  his 
licence  forfeited,  or 
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(6)  Where  his  licence  is  forfeited  for  making  any  alteration  for  which 
he  should  have  obtained  the  leave  of  the  licensing  justices  (see  p.  199 ; 
L  A.,  1902,8.11); 

(7)  Where  his  licence  having  been  granted  for  a  term  is  forfeited  for 
non-<;ompliance  with  any  condition  of  the  grant  (see  p.  197 ;  L.  A.,  1904, 
8.  4  (5)) ; 

there  may  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  premises  an 
application  to  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  for  authority  to  carry 
on  the  same  business  on  the  same  premises  until  the  next  special 
sessions,  and  a  further  application  to  such  special  sessions  for  a  grant 
of  a  licence  in  respect  of  such  premises,  and  for  this  purpose  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Intoxicating  Liquor  Licensing  Act,  1828,  with 
respect  to  the  grant  of  a  temporary  authority,  and  to  the  grant  of 
licences  at  special  sessions,  shall  apply  as  if  the  person  convicted  had 
heen  rendered  incapable  of  keeping  an  inn,  and  the  person  applying  for 
such  grant  was  his  assignee  (L  A.,  1874,  s.  15). 

Where  a  licensed  person  was  convicted  on  the  same  day  of  two 
separate  ofifences,  for  selling  spirits  without  a  licence  on  two  different 
days,  and  on  the  second  conviction  was  ordered  to  be  disqualified  from 
holding  a  licence,  it  was  held  that  the  words  *'  for  the  first  time  "  govern 
the  words  "  becomes  personally  disqualified  or  has  his  licence  forfeited  " 
as  well  as  the  words  specifying  the  offences,  and  therefore  the  owner  was 
entitled  to  apply  under  the  above  provision  {Ex  parte  Flinn  &  Sons, 
[1899]  2  Q.  B.  154;  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  777;  63  J.  P.  660;  47  W.  E.  697  ; 
81L.T.  27;  15  T.  L.  E.  406). 

Where  the  licence  was  privileged  before  forfeiture  the  Court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  has  an  absolute  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  a 
temporary  authority  {Tower  J  J.  v.  Chambers,  [1904]  2  K.  B.  903 ;  68 
J.  P.  581 ;  73  L.  J.  K.  B.  951 ;  20  T.  L.  E.  784 ;  91  L.  T.  643,  overruling 
JEx  parte  Minn  &  Sons  (No.  2),  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  607). 

In  the  case  of  felony,  the  landlord  and  new  tenant  are  not  entirely 
in  the  position  of  new  tenants  under  the  Alehouse  Act,  1828,  s.  14; 
they  have  only  the  two  remedies  stated,  namely,  the  application  to  petty 
sessions  and  afterwards  to  special  sessions  {Stevens  v.  Green  or  Sham- 
hrook  JJ.,  1889,  23  Q.  B.  D.  143 ;  58  L.  J.  M.  C.  167 ;  61  L.  T.  240 ; 
37  W.  E.  605 ;  53  J.  P.  423). 

5«  Removal  of  Lieenee. — licences  may  be  removed  from  one  part 
of  a  licensing  district  to  another  part  of  the  same  district,  or  from  one 
licensing  district  to  another  within  the  same  county  by  the  person 
desiring  to  be  the  ovmer  of  the  licence  when  removed.  The  application 
for  removal  is  subject  to  the  provisions  as  to  notices,  etc.,  governing  the 
grant  of  new  licences  (see  New  Licences,  supra),  but  the  payment  of 
monopoly  value  cannot  be  made  a  condition  of  the  grant  {B.  v.  Drink- 
vxUer,  Wincotfs  Case,  [1905]  2  K.  B.  469 ;  69  J.  P.  300 ;  74  L  J.  K  B. 
722;  93  L  T.  165;  54  W.  E.  95;  21  T.  L.  E.  514).  Notice  must  be 
served  upon  the  owner  of  the  old  premises  personally  or  by  registered 
post,  and  on  the  holder  of  the  licence,  unless  he  is  the  applicant.  The 
justices  must  not  sanction  the  removal  unless  satisfied  that  no  objection 
is  made  by  such  persons  or  by  any  other  person  whom  they  shall  deter- 
mine to  have  a  right  to  object  to  the  removal.  No  removal  order  shall 
be  valid  unless  confirmed  by  the  confirming  authority  of  the  licensing 
district  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  50). 

The  words  "  by  any  other  person  "  would  seem  to  include  cmy  person 
having  a  legal  interest  in  the  premises,  such  as  a  mortgagee  {Garrett  v. 
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Middlesex  JJ.,  1884, 12  Q.  B.  D.  620 ;  48  J.  P.  358 ;  53  L.  J.  M.  C.  81 ; 
32  W.  R  646). 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  generally  more  easily  attained  by 
applying  for  a  new  licence  and  undertaking  not  to  renew  some  other 
existing  licence,  and  in  this  way  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  existing 
licensed  premises  or  other  person  having  a  right  to  object  may  be 
defeated  (Laceby  v.  Lacon,  [1899]  A.  C.  222 ;  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  480 ;  80  L.  T. 
473 ;  15  T.  L.  R  283 ;  63  J.  P.  371 ;  47  W.  R  497). 

6.  Provisional  Licences. — ^Any  person  interested  in  any  premises 
about  to  be  constructed,  or  in  course  of  construction,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  as  a  house  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises,  may  apply  to  the  licensing  justices  and  to  the  confirm- 
ing authority  for  the  provisional  grant  and  confirmation  of  a  licence  in 
respect  of  such  premises ;  and  the  justices  and  confirming  authority,  if 
satisfied  with  the  plans  submitted  to  them  of  such  house,  and  that  if  such 
premises  had  been  actually  constructed  in  accordance  with  such  plans 
they  would  on  application  have  granted  and  confirmed  such  a  licence 
in  respect  thereof,  may  make  such  provisional  grant  and  order  of  con- 
firmation accordingly.  Such  grant  and  order  is  not  valid  until  declared 
by  the  justices,  at  their  annual  meeting  or  at  a  special  sessions,  to  be 
final  by  their  order  made  after  such  n6tice  has  been  given  as  they  may 
require.  Such  declaration  shall  be  made  if  the  justices  are  satisfied 
that  the  house  has  been  completed  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  character  of  the 
holder  of  such  provisional  licence.  Such  grant  is  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  the  grant  of  a  new  licence,  but  the  notice  may  be  put  up  in 
a  conspicuous  position  on  any  part  of  the  premises  instead  of  on  the  door. 
This  extends,  with  the  necessary  variations,  to  the  provisional  removal 
to  any  premises  of  an  existing  licence  under  sec.  50  of  the  Licensing  Act, 
1872  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  22). 

The  justices  cannot  refuse  the  final  order  if  the  house,  when  com- 
pleted, is  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  plans  which  they  have 
sanctioned,  and  the  licence-holder  is  a  fit  person  (B.  v.  London  County  JJ., 
1889,  24  Q.  B.  D.  341 ;  54  J.  P.  213 ;  59  L.  J.  M.  C.  71 ;  62  L.  T.  468 ; 
38  W.  R  269).  Where  the  buildings  are  not  completed,  or  the  justices 
have  refused  the  final  order,  within  the  licensing  year,  the  provisional 
licence  may  be  renewed  like  any  other  licence,  but  it  remains  provisional 
until  the  final  order  has  been  obtained  {ibid,), 

A  provisional  licence  may  be  gianted  for  a  term  of  years,  to  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  the  final  order  (R,  v.  Johnstone,  [1906]  1  £•  B.  228; 
75  L.  J.  K.  B.  229 ;  94  L  T.  377 ;  54  W.  R  347 ;  70  J.  P.  118). 

IV.  Licensing  Appeals. 

Appeals  from  the  LicensiTig  Justices, — No  appeal  lies  for  a  refusal  to 
grant  a  new  licence  (9  Greo.  iv.  c.  61,  s.  27 ;  L.  A,  1872,  Sched.  2 ;  L.  A, 
1874,  s.  27)  or  a  removal  order  (L.  A,  1872,  s.  50). 

An  appeal  lies  against  a  refusal  to  renew  on  transfer  a  licence,  and 
against  any  order  for  alteration  to  the  licensed  premises  made  by  the 
licensing  justices  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61,  s.  27;  L  A.,  1902,  s.  11). 

As  such  justices  do  not  sit  as  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  such 
appeals  are  not  governed  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  (Boulter  v, 
Kent  JJ„  [1897]  A.  C.  556 ;  66  L  J.  Q.  B.  787 ;  77  L.  T.  288). 

By  sec.  27  of  the  Alehouse  Act,  1828,  as  amended,  any  person 
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a^^eved  by  any  act  of  the  licensing  justices  may  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions.  Such  appeal  lies  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county,  and 
not  to  the  recorder  of  a  borough  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  165).  But  an 
appeal  against  an  order  requiring  alterations  (see  p.  199)  lies  to  the 
recorder  of  the  borough  in  which  the  premises  are  situate  {B.  v.  Recorder 
of  Baih,  [1904]  2  K.  B.  570 ;  73  L.  J.  K.  B.  848 ;  68  J.  P.  438 ;  91  L.  T. 
383 ;  20  T.  L.  fi.  526).    Such  appeal  is  subject  to  the  following  rules : — 

(1)  Notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal,  setting  out  the  grounds  thereof, 
must  be  served  on  all  the  justices  taking  part  in  the  decision  within  five 
days  after  the  act  complained  of  (9  G«o.  rv.  c.  61,  s.  27 ;  12  &  13  Vict. 
c  45,  8. 1). 

(2)  The  appellant  must  within  such  five  days  enter  into  a  rec(^- 
nisance,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  before  a  justice  acting  for  such 
place,  to  appear  and  try  his  appeal,  and  to  pay  any  costs  awarded  against 
him  {ibid,). 

(3)  Such  appeal  must  be  to  the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  unless  they 
are  held  within  fifteen  days  after  service  of  the  notice  of  appeal,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  to  the  next  subsequent  session,  and  not  afterwards 
{ibid,). 

On  hearing  the  appeal,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  may  make 
such  order,  with  or  without  costs,  as  to  the  Court  shall  seem  meet; 
such  order,  subject  to  the  statement  of  a  special  case,  shall  be  final.  If 
an  application  for  a  renewal  or  transfer  be  granted,  it  shall  be  the  same 
as  if  granted  by  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting,  or  by  special 
sessions. 

The  Court  may  issue  process  to  enforce  its  orders. 

No  justice  whose  act  is  appealed  against  may  sit  on  such  appeal. 

The  person  aggrieved  is  the  person  directly  affected,  e.g.  a  person 
whose  licence  has  been  refused  {R,  v.  Deane,  1841,  2  Q.  B.  96),  not  a 
person  consequentially  aggrieved,  e.g.  a  rival  trader  (R.  v.  Middlesex  JJ., 
1832,  3  Bam.  &  Adol.  938 ;  37  R.  R.  594). 

In  Boulter  v.  Kent  J  J.  it  was  held  that  justices  at  a  licensing 
meeting  are  not  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  that  a  refusal  to 
renew  a  licence  is  not ''  a  conviction  or  order,"  and  appeals  against  such 
refusal  are  not  governed  by  sec  31  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1879.  Therefore  Quarter  Sessions  had  no  power  to  make  an  order  for 
costs  against  an  objector  who  did  not  appear  on  the  appeal. 

After  the  notice  has  been  given  and  the  recognisance  entered  into, 
the  justice  before  whom  it  has  been  entered  into  may  summon  and 
bind  over  any  person  to  give  evidence,  and  on  failure  of  such  person 
to  be  so  bound  or  to  obey  the  summons,  may  issue  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension,  and  may  commit  him  to  gaol  until  he  enters  into  such 
recognisance  or  is  otherwise  discharged  by  law  (9  Geo.  rv.  c.  61,  s.  28). 

The  Court  which  decides  the  appeal  may  order  the  appellant,  if  not 
successful,  to  pay  all  costs  and  charges  incurred  by  any  justice  in  con- 
sequence of  such  appeal,  and  in  default  may  conmiit  him  to  gaol  untU 
such  payment;  if  the  appeal  be  successful,  the  Court  may  order  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  or  place  for  which  such  justice  acts  to  pay  such 
costs,  and  the  treasurer  is  authorised  to  pay  the  same  {iMd,y  s.  29).  Where 
justices  make  themselves  '*  parties  "  to  an  appeal,  they  may  be  refused 
their  costs  {R.  v.  Londxm  JJ.y  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  616 ;  64  L.  J.  M.  C.  100 ; 
72  L.  T.  211 ;  43  W.  R.  387 ;  59  J.  P.  820 ;  14  R.  246). 

If  the  justices  do  not  appear,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  their 
decision,  the  appeal  must  be  allowed  (JSvans  v.  Conway  JJ.,  [1900]  2  Q.  B. 
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224;  69  L.  J.  Q.  B.  636;  82  L.  T.  704;  16  T.  L  E.  425;  64  J.  P.  467; 
48  W.  R.  577). 

If  the  licence  expires  during  the  pendency  of  the  appeal,  a  temporary 
licence  may  be  obtained  from  the  Inland  Bevenue  until  the  appeal  is 
decided  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  53). 

Appeals  from  Cmirts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. — If  any  person  feels 
aggrieved  by  any  order  or  conviction  made  by  a  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  the  person  so  aggrieved  may  appecd  therefrom  to  the  next 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  52). 

This  applies  only  to  offences  and  to  orders  forfeiting  licences  for 
unauthorised  alterations,  or  for  the  restoration  of  altered  premises  to 
their  original  state  (L.  A.,  1902,  s.  11),  and  not  to  licensing  applications, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  1879  and  1884, 
will  apply  to  such  appeals  {Boulter  v.  KerU  JJ.,  supra). 

A  landlord  cannot  appeal  against  the  conviction  of  his  tenant  (R.  v. 
Andover  JJ.,  1886,  16  Q.  B.  D.  711;  50  J.  P.  549;  55  L.  J.  M.  C.  143; 
55  L.  T.  23 ;  34  W.  R.  456). 

StatiTig  Case  for  the  High  Court. — ^Though  this  was  for  many  years 
the  common  method  of  appealing  on  points  of  law  from  the  decision  of 
the  licensing  justices,  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  now  that  the  licensing 
justices  have  been  held  not  to  be  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  But 
it  is  still  the  appropriate  method  of  obtaining  the  decision  of  the  High 
Court  on  points  of  law  involved  in  the  determination  of  any  appeal  at 
Quarter  Sessions. 

Mavdamus. — ^This  lies  where  the  licensing  justices  have  failed  to 
hear  and  determine  an  application  (see  Mandamus). 

Certiorari  and  Prohibition. — It  was  formerly  the  practice  for  any 
person  aggrieved  to  apply  to  the  High  Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
to  bring  up  and  quash  the  grant  of  a  licence  made  without  jurisdiction, 
or  by  an  interested  or  biassed  justice ;  the  application  had  to  be  made 
within  six  months  of  the  grant  {R.  v.  Surrey  JJ.,  1888,  52  J.  P.  423 ; 
R.  V.  Fraser,  1893,  47  J.  P.  500).  Though  it  was  decided  in  R.  v.  Shar- 
Toan,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  578,  that  certiorari  would  not  lie  to  the  licensing 
justices,  that  case  has  not  been  followed,  and  it  has  now  been  settled 
that  certiorari  will  lie  on  the  ground  that  the  grant  or  refusal  of  a 
licence  is  a  judicial  as  distinguished  from  a  purely  ministerial  act 
{R.  V.  Woodhouse  or  Leeds  JJ.,  [1906]  2  K.  B.  501 ;  75  L.  J.  K.  B.  745 ; 
and  see  Certiorari,  VoL  II,,  p.  625).  Prohibition  lies  to  prevent  the 
justices  from  entertaining  an  application  where  they  have  no  jurisdiction 
{R.  V.  Worcestershire  JJ. ;  R.  v.  Warvricksliire  JJ.,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  59 ; 
68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  109;  62  J.  P.  836;  47  W.  R  134;  79  L.  T.  393;  15 
T.  L.  R.  45;  19  Cox  C.  C.  198;  and  see  R.  v.  Woodhouse,  supra). 

V.  Closing  Hours. 

All  premises  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  by  retail  shall  be 
closed  as  follows : — 

(1)  If  situate  within  the  metropolitan  districts — 

(a)  On  Saturday  night  from  midnight  until  1  p.m.  on  the  following 
Sunday;  and 

(ft)  On  Sunday  night  from  11  p.m.  until  5  A.M.  on  the  following 
morning;  and 

(c)  On  all  other  days  from  12.30  A.M.  until  5  A.M.  on  the  same 
morning. 
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(2)  If  situate  beyond  the  metropolitan  district,  and  in  the  metro- 
politan police  district  or  in  a  town  (t.e.  an  urban  sanitary  district  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  containing  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
any  adjacent  collection  of  houses  declared  to  be  part  of  such  town  by  an 
order  of  the  Quarter  Sessions),  or  in  a  populous  place  (i,e,  an  area  with 
a  population  of  not  less  than  one  thousand,  determined  by  reason  of  its 
density  to  be  a  populous  place  by  order  of  the  Quarter  Sessions) — 

(a)  On  Saturday  night  from  11  f.m.  until  12.30  p.m.  on  the  following 
morning;  and 

(6)  On  Sunday  from  10  p.m.  until  6  a.m.  on  the  following  morning ; 
and 

(c)  On  other  days  from  11  p.m.  until  6  a.m.  on  the  following  day; 
and 

(3)  If  situate  elsewhere  than  in  the  metropolitan  district  or  the 
metropolitan  police  district  or  such  town  or  populous  place  as  afore- 
said— 

(a)  On  Saturday  from  10  p.m.  until  12.30  p.m.  on  the  following 
Sunday;  and 

(6)  On  Sunday  from  10  p.m.  until  6  A.M.  on  the  following  day; 
and 

(c)  On  other  days  from  10  p.m.  until  6  A.M.  on  the  following  day. 

In  any  case  the  premises  must  be  closed  on  Sunday  from  3  p.m. 
where  the  hour  of  opening  is  1  p.m.,  and  from  2.30  p.m.  where  it  is 
12.30  P.M.  until  6  P.M.,  and  during  the  whole  day  in  Wales  (44  &  45 
Vict,  c  61).  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  are  to  be  treated  as 
Sundays,  and  the  days  preceding  them  as  Saturdays ;  but  this  is  not  to 
alter  the  hours  during  which  such  premises  are  to  be  closed  on  Sunday 
when  Christmas  Day  immediately  precedes  or  succeeds  Sunday  (L.  A., 
1874,  sa  3,  32). 

lliese  provisions  apply  to  retail  excise  licences  not  requiring  a 
justices'  certificate  (Martin  v.  Barker,  1881,  50  L.  J.  M,  C.  109 ;  45  L.  T. 
214 ;  45  J.  P.  749).  If  liquor  be  sold  on  premises  where  other  things 
are  sold,  the  part  used  for  selling  liquors  must  be  closed  during  closing 
hours,  though  the  rest  may  be  kept  open  {Brigden  v.  JleigJua,  1876, 
1  Q.  B.  D.  330 ;  40  J.  P.  661 ;  Ta^sell  v.  Ovenden,  1877,  2  Q.  B.  D.  383 ; 
41  J.  P.  710). 

No  intoxicating  liquor  must  be  consumed  on  premises  licensed  as 
a  refreshment  house,  but  not  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor, 
during  the  hours  that  they  would  be  closed  if  an  inn  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  27). 
Nor  must  any  such  house  be  kept  open,  or  any  refreshments  or  article 
be  sold  therein,  between  the  hour  at  which  places  licensed  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  district  are  required  to  be  closed 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  64,  s.  5 ;  L.  A.,  1874, 
all). 

Exemptions. — ^These  provisions  do  not  apply,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
in  the  following  cases : — 

(1)  The  lo(^  authority  of  any  licensing  district,  if  satisfied  that  it 
is  necessary  or  desirable  so  to  do  for  the  accommodation  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  attending  any  public  market,  or  following 
any  lawful  trade  or  calling,  may  grant  to  any  licensed  victualler,  keeper 
of  a  refreshment  house,  or  holder  of  a  retail  licence  for  the  sale  of  beer 
or  cider,  in  respect  of  premises  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such 
market  or  place,  an  order  exempting  him  from  the  provisions  as  to 
closing  his  premises  on  such  days  and  during  such  time,  except  between 
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the  hours  of  one  and  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  as  may  be 
specified  in  such  order.  A  notice,  as  prescribed  by  the  local  authority, 
stating  the  days  and  hours  during  which  the  premises  may  be  open 
must  be  affixed  in  a  conspicuous  position  outside  the  premises. 

The  order  may  be  withdrawn  or  altered  as  the  local  authority  may 
think  fit. 

The  following  are  the  local  authorities  for  the  above  purposes  : — 

(a)  In  the  metropolitan  police  district,  the  commissioner  of  police 
for  the  metropolis,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  In  the  City  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  included  in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  the  conmiissioner 
of  city  police,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

(c)  In  any  other  place,  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  petty  sessions 
assembled  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  26 ;  L.  A.,  1874.  ss.  4,  5). 

And  see  Occasional  Licences  (2),  p.  173. 

(2)  The  licensing  justices  on  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a  licence  may, 
under  similar  circumstances  and  subject  to  Like  conditions,  grant  a  keeper 
of  a  refreshment  house  not  selling  intoxicating  liquor  a  licence  exempting 
him  from  the  provisions  as  to  closing  between  the  hours  of  two  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  any  part  of  such  hours,  during  such  days, 
times,  or  hours  as  shall  be  specified  in  such  licence  (28  &  29  Vict.  c.  77, 
s.  2 ;  L.  A.,  1872,  Sched.  IL). 

(3)  The  licensing  justices,  outside  the  metropolitan  district,  may 
vary  the  hours  of  closing  on  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  or  Christmas 
Day,  so  as  to  accommodate  such  hours  to  the  hours  of  public  worship, 
by  directing  that  the  premises  shall  be  closed  until  1  p.m.  instead  of 
12.30  P.M.,  in  which  case  the  premises  shall  be  closed  from  3  p.m. 
until  6  P.M.,  instead  of  from  2.30  p.m.  until  6  p.m.  Such  order  is  not 
to  come  into  force  until  one  month  after  its  date,  it  must  be  advertised 
as  the  justices  direct,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  until  revoked  (L.  A., 
1874,  s.  6). 

(4)  S«Jes  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  bond-Jide  travellers  and  lodgers 
for  consumption  on  the  premises  may  take  place  at  any  time,  as  may 
also  sales  at  a  railway  station  to  persons  arriving  at  or  departing  from 
such  station  by  railroad,  even  though  such  persons  take  tickets  and 
travel  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  drink  (  Williams  v.  Macdonald^ 
1899,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  678).  It  is  enough  that  the  seller  honestly,  and 
after  taking  reasonable  precautions  to  ascertain  the  truth,  believed  the 
buyer  to  be  a  band-fide  traveller.  No  person  is  a  traveller  unless  the 
place  where  he  lodged  during  the  preceding  night  is  at  least  three  miles 
distant  from  the  place  where  he  demands  to  be  supplied,  such  distance 
being  measured  by  the  nearest  public  thoroughfare  (L  A.,  1874,  s.  10). 

A  person  who  has  travelled  three  miles  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  liquor  is  not  a  bondrfide  traveller  (Penn  v.  Alexander,  [1893] 
1  Q.  B.  522;  68  L  T.  355;  57  J.  P.  118;  9  T.  L.  E.  249;  62  L  J.  M.  C. 
65 ;  41  W.  E.  392). 

See  also  SiahDay  Licences  and  Early  Closing  Licences,  pp.  173,  174. 


VI.  DiSQUALinCATIONS. 

No  licence  may  be  granted  to  any  person,  or  in  respect  of  any  premises 
declared  to  be  disqualified,  during  the  continuance  of  such  disqualification; 
any  licence  so  granted  is  void  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  44). 
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1.  Of  Person. — ^The  following  disqualify  persons  for  holding  licences 
either  absolutely  or  for  certain  periods : — 

(1)  A  second  conviction  for  illicit  selling  maj  by  order  of  the  Court 
convicting  the  person  disqualify  him  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years. 
On  a  third  or  subsequent  conviction  he  may  be  disqualified  for  any  term 
of  years,  or  for  ever  (L.  A,  1872,  s.  3). 

(2)  Conviction  of  a  licensed  person  for  permitting  his  premises  to  be 
a  brothel  disqualifies  him  for  ever  {ibtd.,  s.  15). 

(3)  A  second  conviction  for  knowingly  lodging  or  harbouring  thieves 
or  reputed  thieves,  or  knowingly  allowing  them  to  meet  or  assemble  or 
deposit  stolen  goods  on  the  licensed  premises,  disqualifies  the  person 
convicted  for  two  years  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  10). 

(4)  Every  person  convicted  of  felony  shall  be  disqualified  for  ever 
from  selling  spirits  by  retail,  and  every  person  convicted  of  felony  or  of 
selling  spirits  without  a  licence  shall  be  disqualified  for  ever  from  selling 
by  retail  beer  and  cider  (excepting  under  the  licences  numbered  (3)  and 
(4)  on  p.  171)  or  wine  (excepting  under  the  licence  numbered  2  (a)  on 
p.  168)  (3  &  4  Vict  c  61,  s.  7 ;  23  Vict  c.  27,  s.  22 ;  33  &  34  Vict  c.  29, 

8.14). 

(5)  Making  use  of  a  forged  justices'  licence  purporting  to  be  any  one 
of  the  licences  numbered  (2),  (3),  (5  ft),  and  (7)  on  pp.  171,  172,  knowing 
it  to  have  been  forged,  disquedifies  for  life  from  holding  any  of  the  said 
licences  (32  &  33  Vict  c  27,  a  11). 

(6)  Being  a  sheriflf's  officer,  or  officer  executing  the  l^al  process  of  any 
Court  of  justice  (9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61,  s.  16 ;  11  Geo.  iv.  and  1  Will.  iv.  c.  64, 
8.  2 ;  23  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  8) ;  as  to  the  licences  numbered  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5a), 
and  (6)  on  pp.  171, 172. 

(7)  Not  being  the  real  resident  occupier  of  the  premises  in  respect  of 
which  a  justices'  licence  to  sell  beer  by  retail  is  sought  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  61, 
8. 1),  unless  the  applicant — (a)  being  a  dealer  in  strong  beer  applies  for 
an  additional  oflf-licence  for  the  sale  of  beer  by  retail  (It,  v.  De  Butzen  a7id 
aiamarganshire  JJ.,  1875,  1  Q.  B.  D.  55;  45  L  J.  M.  C.  57;  33  L.  T. 
726;  40  J.  P.  150;  24  W.  R  343);  or  (6)  is  the  keeper  of  a  restaurant 
or  eating-house  (L.  A.,  1902,  s.  22). 

2.  Of  Premises. — (1)  No  premises,  not  licensed  before  August  10, 
1872,  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  be  consumed  thereon,  shall  be 
qualified  to  receive  a  licence  for  such  sale,  unless — 

(L)  Not  being  a  railway  refreshment  room,  they  be  of  not  less  than 
the  following  annual  value : — 

If  within  the  City  of  London,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County 
Council,  or  the  four-miles  radius  from  Charing  Cross,  or  a  town  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  fifty  pounds  per  annum ;  or, 
if  the  Ucence  do  not  authorise  the  sale  of  spirits,  thirty  pounds  per  annum : 

If  elsewhere,  and  within  a  town  containing  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  thirty  pounds  per  annum ;  or,  if  the  licence  do  not  authorise 
the  sale  of  spirits,  twenty  pounds  per  annum : 

If  situated  elsewhere,  and  not  within  any  such  town,  fifteen  pounds 
per  annum ;  or,  if  the  licence  do  not  authorise  the  sale  of  spirits,  twelve 
pounds  per  annum. 

(ii.)  Unless  the  house,  exclusive  of  the  living  rooms,  contains  two 
rooms,  if  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  otherwise  one  room,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public.  The  premises  must  also,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  licensing  authority,  be  structurally  adapted  to  the  class  of  licence 
applied  for  (L  A.,  1872,  ss.  45,  46,  47). 
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(2)  No  premises  licensed  before  August  10, 1872,  shall  be  qualified, 
unless — 

(L)  If  the  licence  be  for  the  sale  of  beer  or  cider  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  or  be  a  wholesale  beer  dealer's  additional  retail  off-lioenoe 
granted  after  1870,  the  premises  be  valued  at  not  less  than  fifteen  pounds 
per  annum,  if  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  or  in  towns  containing  ten 
thousand  inhabitants;  nor  less  than  eleven  pounds  per  annum  in 
places  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants ;  not  less  than 
eight  pounds  per  annum  in  other  places  (3  &  4  Vict  c.  61,  ss.  1,  18 ; 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  1 ;  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  10 ;  L.  A.,  1872,  ss.  46, 
47). 

(ii.)  If  the  licence  be  to  a  refreshment  house  for  the  sale  of  foreign 
wine  by  retail  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  the  premises  be  valued 
at  ten  pounds  a  year,  or  at  twenty  pounds  a  year  if  the  population  of 
the  place  exceeds  ten  thousand  (23  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  7 ;  L.  A.,  1872,  s.  46). 

(3)  No  premises,  whether  licensed  before  or  after  August  10,  1872, 
for  the  sale  of  beer  or  cider  for  outdoor  consumption,  shall  be  qualified, 
unless  they  comply  with  the  requirements  as  to  annual  value  contained 
in  (2)  (i.)  above  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  61,  ss.  1, 18).  But  this  does  not  apply  to 
a  wholesale  beer  dealer's  additional  retail  off-licence  which  was  iu  force 
on  July  14,  1870  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  1 ;  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  10). 

Note, — Out-door  wine  houses,  table-beer  houses,  sweets  and  spirits 
houses  do  not  require  a  valuation  qualification. 

(4)  Where  two  convictions  for  the  offences  specified  in  1  (3)  above 
have  taken  place  within  three  years  in  respect  of  the  same  premises, 
whether  the  persons  convicted  were  or  were  not  the  same,  the  premises 
are  disqualified  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  last  conviction  (34  & 
35  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  10). 

(5)  If  the  licences  of  two  persons  licensed  in  respect  of  the  same 
premises  are  forfeited  within  any  period  of  two  years,  the  premises 
shall  be  disqualified  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  last  forfeiture. 
This  does  not  apply  to  a  conviction  of  any  person  licensed  for  any 
premises  on  August  10,  1872,  so  long  as  he  is  licensed  in  respect  of  the 
same  premises  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  31). 

VII.  Protection  of  Owners. 

"  For  a  long  series  of  years  licensing  practice  has  suffered  from  a 
gradual  tendency  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  relation  of  the 
licence  to  the  property,  and  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  relation 
of  the  licence  to  the  person  ...  to  look  upon  the  licensed  person  as 
unimportant  and  capable  of  ready  change,  and  to  look  at  the  premises 
as  the  essential  element  of  the  licence"  (Fletcher  Moulton,  L.J.,  in 
R.  V.  Woodhouse,  [1906]  2  K.  B.,  at  p.  530).  This  tendency  doubtless 
had  its  origin  in  the  rise  of  the  tied-house  system,  and  has  since  been 
furthered  by  the  requirements  of  the  justices,  involving  large  expendi- 
ture on  the  improvement  of  licensed  houses.  The  result  has  been  the 
statutory  recognition  of  the  owner,  and  certain  rights  have  been  conferred 
on  him  for  the  protection  of  his  property. 

The  "  owner  of  licensed  premises "  means  the  person  for  the  time 
being  entitled  to  receive,  either  on  his  own  account,  or  as  mortgagor  or 
other  incumbrancer  in  possession,  the  rack-rent  of  such  premises  (L.  A., 
1872,  s.  74). 

Every  person  applying  for  a  new  licence  or  the  renewal  of  a  licence. 
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most  state  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  premises,  which  must  then  he 
entered  in  the  register  of  licences  aud  indorsed  on  the  licence.  Such 
person  is  then  deemed  to  be  the  owner,  but  any  person  may,  on  satisfying 
a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  that  he  is  the  real  owner,  obtain  an 
order  substituting  his  name  as  owner.  An  owner  may,  on  payment  of 
one  shilling,  inspect  and  take  copies  of  the  register  (ibid,,  s.  36). 

Any  person  having  a  title  prior  or  paramount  to  the  occupier  of  the 
premises  may,  on  payment  of  one  shilling,  be  registered  as  owner,  but 
one  only  of  those  having  a  joint-interest  may  be  registered  (L  A.,  1874, 
8,  29). 

Provisions  have  been  hiade  requiring  service  of  notice,  on  the  owner, 
of  the  following  matters : — 

(1)  Any  conviction  relating  to  any  premises  which  is  entered  in  the 
r^ter  (L.  A,,  1872,  s.  70;  L.  A.,  1902,  s.  9  (3)). 

(2)  If  satisfied  that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  have  the  order  cancelled, 
the  Court  may  direct  it  to  be  cancelled,  and  it  is  thereon  void  (L.  A., 
1872,  8.  56). 

(3)  Where,  on  an  application  for  renewal,  any  order  for  alteration 
has  been  made  (L.  A.,  1902,  s.  11 ;  and  see  p.  199). 

(4)  Where  an  application  is  made  to  remove  a  licence  (L.  A.,  1872, 
&  50 ;  and  see  p.  203). 

(5)  Where  the  licensed  premises  are  disqualified  under  sec.  31  of 
the  L  A.,  1872. 

In  certain  cases  where  a  licence-holder  is  convicted,  or  a  licence 
forfeited,  the  owner  may  apply  for  a  temporary  authority  (see  p.  202). 

An  owner  cannot  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  against  the  conviction 
of  his  tenant  the  licence-holder  (B.  v.  Andover  JJ,,  1886,  16  Q.  B.  D. 
711 ;  55  L.  J.  M.  C.  143;  55  L  T.  23;  2  T.  L  R  546;  50  J.  P.  549;  34 
W.  E.  456). 

An  owner  is  probably  entitled  to  join  the  licence-holder  in  an  appeal 
against  a  refusal  to  renew  the  licence  (Feist  v.  Tower  JJ.,  1904,  68  J.  P. 
264),  and  a  mortgagor  may  appeal  where  there  is  a  covenant  by  the 
tenant  to  assign  and  to  do  all  acts  necessary  to  vest  the  licence  in  the 
mortgagor  (Garrett  v.  Middlesex  J  J,,  1884,  12  Q.  B.  D.  620 ;  53  L.  J.  M.  C. 
81 ;  48  J.  P.  357 ;  32  W.  E.  646). 

In  those  cases  in  which  an  owner  may  apply  for  a  temporary 
authority  and  subsequently  for  a  transfer  (see  p.  202),  he  may  appeal 
to  Quarter  Sessions  against  a  refusal  (R,  v.  West  Riding  JJ,,  1883, 
11  Q.  B.  D.  417 ;  48  J.  P.  149 ;  52  L.  J.  M.  C.  99). 

VIII.  Offences. 

Offences  against  the  Licensing  Acts  are  prosecuted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  but  certain  offences  (being 
(23)  infra)  may  be  tried  before  a  single  justice  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  51). 

Justices  disqualified  to  act  as  licensing  justices  (see  p.  178)  are 
equally  disqualified  to  try  offences  against  the  Licensing  Acts,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  certain  offences  (being  (23)  and  (24)  irifra;  L.  A.,  1872, 
8.  60 ;  L.  A.,  1872,  s.  12 ;  L.  A.,  1902,  s.  2). 

All  convictions  of  licence-holders  as  such  must  be  entered  in  the 
register  (see  p.  174).  Where  the  clerk  of  the  convicting  Court  is  not 
also  the  clerk  of  the  licensing  justices  he  must  transmit  to  the  latter 
A  notice  of  any  conviction  for  insertion  in  the  register  (L.  A.,  1902,  s.  9). 

Evidence  of  any  conviction  for  an  offence  under  the  Licensing  Acts, 
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1872, 1874,  and  1902  shall  not,  after  five  years,  be  admissible  against  any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  him  to  an  increased  penalty  or  to 
any  forfeiture  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  32 ;  L.  A.,  1874,  s.  1 ;  L.  A.,  1902,  s.  34). 

Power  is  given  to  the  Court  to  mitigate  penalties,  but  the  Court 
may  not,  except  in  the  case  of  a  first  offence,  reduce  the  penalty  to  less 
than  twenty  shillings  (L  A.,  1874,  s.  12). 

Offences  under  the  Licensing  Acts  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with 
under  the  following  heads : — 

[Note. — ^The  penalties  prescribed  are  the  maximum  penalties.] 

Illicit  Selling  or  Buying  of  IrUoadcating  Liquor,  and  Offences  Connected 
therermth. 

(1)  To  sell  or  expose  for  sale  by  retail  any  intoxicating  liquor  with- 
out being  duly  licensed  to  sell  the  same,  or  at  any  place  not  authorised 
by  the  licence;  or,  being  the  occupier  of  unlicensed  premises,  to  be 
privy  or  consenting  to  the  sale  thereon  of  any  intoxicating  liquor. 

Penalties, — First  offence,  £50,  or  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  one  month ;  second  offence,  £100  or  like  imprisonment  for 
three  months,  forfeiture  of  licence,  offender  may  be  disqualified  for  five 
years ;  third  offence,  £100  or  like  imprisonment  for  six  months,  forfeiture 
of  licence,  offender  may  be  disqualified  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
ever.  On  any  conviction  the  Court  may  forfeit  aU  intoxicating  liquor 
found  in  the  possession  of  .the  offender  and  the  vessels  containing  such 
liquor  (L  A,  1872,  ss.  3,  4). 

"  Intoxicating  liquor  "  means  spirits,  wine,  beer,  porter,  cider,  perry, 
and  sweets,  and  any  fermented,  distilled,  or  spirituous  liquor  which 
cannot,  according  to  any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force,  be  legally  sold 
without  a  licence  from  the  Inland  Eevenue  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  74).  The 
provision  applies  to  all  public-houses,  alehouses,  houses  included  in  the 
Wine  and  Beerhouse  Acts,  and  all  those  persons  requiring  a  justices' 
licence  or  certificate.  In  cases  where  a  justices'  licence  is  not  required 
by  law,  a  sale  by  a  person  duly  licensed  in  other  respects  is  not  an 
infringement  of  sec.  3,  supra  (cp.  Palmer  v.  Thatcher,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D. 
346 ;  47  L  J.  M.  C.  54 ;  42  J.  P.  213).  In  proving  the  sale  or  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquor  in  this  connection,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  that  any  money  actually  passed,  or  any  intoxicating  liquor  was 
actually  consumed,  if  the  Court  hearing  the  case  be  satisfied  that  a 
transaction  in  the  nature  of  a  sale  actually  took  place,  or  that  any 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  about  to  take  place ;  and  proof 
of  consumption,  or  intended  consumption,  of  intoxicating  liquor  on 
premises  to  which  a  licence  is  attached,  by  some  person  other  than  the 
occupier,  or  a  servant,  in  such  premises,  shall  be  evidence  that  such 
liquor  was  sold  to  the  person  consuming,  or  being  about  to  consume, 
or  carrying  away  the  same  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  holder  of  such  licence 
(L.  A.,  1872,  s.  62).  All  the  substantial  elements  of  a  sale  must  take 
place  on  the  licensed  premises,  in  the  case  both  of  on-licences  and  of 
off-licences  (Pletts  v.  Campbell,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  229 ;  64  L  J.  M.  C.  225 ; 
73  L  T.  344;  43  W.  R  634;  59  J.  P.  502;  15  R  493;  Pletts  v.  Beattie, 
[1896]  1  Q.  B.  519;  60  J.  P.  185;  65  L.  J.  M.  C.  86;  74  L.  T.  148; 
Morrison  v.  Stubhs,  1897,  61  J.  P.  486;  Hiywitt  v.  Jarvis,  1903,  68  J.  P. 
54 ;  Strickland  v.  WhiUaker,  1904,  68  J.  P.  235 ;  52  W.  R  538 ;  90  L.  T. 
445 ;  20  T.  L.  R  224 ;  Pasquier  v.  Neale,  [1902]  2KB.  287 ;  67  J.  P. 
49;  71  L.  J.  K.  B.  835;  51  W.  R  92;  87  L  T.  230;  18  T.  L  R  704). 
The  sale  mentioned  in  the  section  is  such  a  sale  as  takes  place  between 
buyer  and  seller  in  ordinary  shops  or  places  of  business;  and  where 
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there  is  a  club  or  association  of  persons,  on  the  footing  of  a  subscription 
club,  the  committee  of  which  buy  liquor  for  the  whole  body,  and  then 
distribute  it  among  the  members  according  to  rules  and  by-laws  of  their 
own,  a  sale  is  not  effected  within  the  section  {Oraff  v.  Evans,  1882, 
8Q.B.D.373;  51L  J.M.C.25;  46  J.P.262;  46LT.347;  30W.R 
380).  In  the  same  way,  if  a  limited  company  keep  a  club  for  tbe  use  of 
the  company,  and  the  directors  purchase  liquor  and  direct  the  manager 
or  servant  to  distribute  it  among  the  shareholders  according  to  a  fixed 
tariff,  what  he  does  \a  not  a  sale  (Newell  v.  Hemingway,  1889,  53  J.  P. 
324 ;  58  L  J.  M.  C.  47 ;  60  L  T.  544).  A  licence,  however,  is  required 
in  the  case  of  a  proprietary  club  (Bouoyer  v.  Percy  Clvh,  [1893]  2  Q.  B. 
154;  57  J.  P.  470;  42  W.  R  29;  69  L  T.  447;  National  Sporting  Club 
V,  Cope,  1900,  64  J.  P.  310;  48  W.  R  446;  82  L  T.  352;  16  T.  L.  R 
158);  and  so  likewise  does  a  sham  club  {Evans  v.  Htmingway,  1888, 
52  J.  P.  134.  See  further,  Newman  v.  Jones,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  132 ; 
50  J.  P.  373;  55  L  J.  M.  C.  113;  55  L.  T.  327;  Steoms  v.  Wood,  1890, 
54  J.  P.  742 ;  Woodley  v.  Simmonds,  1896,  60  J.  P.  150 ;  12  T.  L.  R 
196X 

(2)  For  any  holder  of  an  off-licence  to  be  privy  or  consenting  to  the 
drinking  of  liquor  (a)  on  the  premises  where  it  was  sold,  or  on  premises 
near  to  or  adjoining  such  premises  if  they  belong  to  the  seller,  or  are 
under  his  control,  or  are  used  by  his  permission ;  or,  (&)  on  any  highway 
acyoining  or  near  such  premises. 

Penalties. — First  offence,  £10 ;  subsequent  offences,  £20  (L  A.,  1872, 
a.  5). 

it  was  held  in  Bath  v.  White  (1878,  3  C.  P.  D.  175 ;  42  J.  P.  375 ; 
26  W.  R  617)  that  where  the  liquor  was  taken  to  neighbouring 
premises  (not  being  the  seller's)  a  few  yards  distant,  and  drunk  partly 
on  such  premises  and  partly  on  the  highway  that  the  seller  could 
not  be  convicted  as  the  evidence  did  not  show  any  privity,  consent,  or 
convenience  on  his  part 

(3)  For  any  holder  of  an  off-licence  to  take  or  to  allow  liquors  to  be 
taken  from  the  licensed  premises  to  be  sold  on  his  account,  and  to  be 
drunk  (a)  in  any  other  house  or  tent,  shed,  or  building  belonging  to  or 
hired,  used,  or  occupied  by  him;  or  (6)  on  or  in  any  place,  whether 
enclosed  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  a  public  thoroughfare. 

Penalties. — As  under  (2),  »wpra  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  6). 

It  is  enough  for  the  prosecution  to  ^ow  that  the  liquor  was  taken 
to  be  consumed  in  such  place  with  intent  to  evade  the  conditions  of 
the  licence.  The  accused  must  then  prove  that  such  premises  do  not 
belong,  etc.,  to  him  {ibid.). 

(4)  For  any  person  licensed  to  sell  beer  or  cider  to  permit  or  suffer 
any  wine  or  spirits,  sweets  or  made  wines,  mead,  or  meth^lin  to  be 
brought  on  the  premises  for  consumption  there,  or  to  be  drunk  or 
consumed  there. 

Penalty. — £20  over  and  above  excise  penalties  (4  &  5  Will.  rv.  c.  85, 
s.  16) ;  also  liable  to  the  penalties  under  (1),  supra. 

(5)  For  any  licensed  person  not  to  affix  to  the  licensed  premises  his 
name  with  the  word  ''  licensed "  and  a  description  of  the  business  for 
which  he  is  licensed;  or,  for  any  person  to  have  any  notice  on  his 
premises  importing  that  he  is  licensed  to  sell  any  intoxicating  liquor 
which  he  is  not  authorised  to  sell 

Penalties. — First  offence,  £10 ;  subsequent  offences,  £20  (L.  A.,  1872, 

8.11). 
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The  notice  must  be  in  such  form  as  the  licensing  justices  may  direct 
(ibid.,  and  L.  A,,  1874,  s.  28).  If  the  licence  be  a  six-day  and/or  early- 
closing  licence,  the  notice  must  so  state  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  49 ;  L.  A., 
1874,  s.  7). 

(6)  For  any  person  who  by  conviction  for  felony  has  become  dis- 
qualified for  selling  spirits  by  retail,  to  sell  spirits  by  retail. 

Penalties. — ^As  under  (1),  «wpra  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  14). 

A  licence  in  the  hands  of  a  person  so  convicted  is  void  and  cannot 
be  transferred  (B.  v.  Vine;  Vine  v.  Leeds  JJ.,  1875,  L.  R  10  Q.  B.  195 ; 
39  J.  P.  213 ;  44  L.  J.  M.  C.  60;  31  L.  T.  842 ;  23  W.  E.  649). 

(7)  For  a  licensed  person  to  have  in  his  possession  on  the  licensed 
premises  any  description  of  intoxicating  liquor,  which  he  is  not  licensed 
to  sell,  unless  he  can  account  for  its  possession  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court. 

Fenalties. — First  offence,  £10 ;  subsequent  offences,  £20.  The  liquor 
and  vessels  containing  it  shall  be  forfeited  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  10). 

(8)  For  any  person  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  intoxicating  liquor 
in  any  booth,  tent,  or  place  (not  being  premises  in  which  he  is  duly 
authorised  to  sell  the  same  throughout  the  year)  within  the  limits  of 
holding  any  lawful  and  accustomed  fair,  without  an  occasional  licence 
authorising  such  sale. 

Fenalties. — As  under  (1),  supra  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  18). 

Selling  or  Buying  during  Frohihited  Hours,  and  Offences  CoTmected 

Therewith. 

(9)  For  any  person  during  prohibited  hours  (a)  to  sell  or  expose 
for  sale  on  the  premises  any  intoxicating  liquor ;  or  (b)  to  open  or  keep 
the  premises  open  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  or  {c)  to  allow 
intoxicating  liquors,  although  purchased  before  the  hours  of  closing,  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

Fenalties. — First  offence,  £10 ;  any  subsequent  offence,  £20  (L.  A., 
1874,  8.  9). 

This  does  not  apply  to — 

(a)  The  sale  of  liquors  by  wholesale  dealers  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  72 ;  B.  v. 
Jenkins,  1891,  55  J.  P.  824;  61  L.  J.  M.  C.  57;  65  L.  T.  857;  40  W.  R 
318); 

(6)  The  supply  to  private  tnends,bond  fide  entertained  by  the  licensee 

at  his  own  expense  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  30).    But  to  suddenly  convert  his 

customers  into  private  friends  at  closing  time  would  be  a  mere  evasion 

of  the  section  (Corbet  v.  Haigh,  1879,  5  C.  P.  D.  50 ;  42  L.  T.  185 ; 

44J.  P.  39;  28  W.  R430); 

(c)  Any  sale  by  the  holder  of  an  on-licence  to  bond-fide  travellers. 
No  person  is  to  be  deemed  a  bond-fide  traveller  unless  the  place  where 
he  lodged  the  preceding  night  is  at  least  three  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  he  demiands  to  be  supplied  with  liquor,  such  distance  to  be 
calculated  by  the  nearest  public  thoroughfare  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  10).  A 
person  who  travels  over  three  miles  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
served  is  not  a  bond-fide  traveller  (Fenn  v.  Alexander,  [1893]  1  Q.  B. 
522;  57  J.P.118;  68L.T.355;  41W.R.92;  17  Cox  C.  C.  615).  The 
liquor  must  be  consumed  on  the  premises  (Mownifidd  v.  Ward,  [1897] 
1  Q.  B.  326;  61  J.  P.  216;  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  246;  76  L.  T.  202;  45  W.  R. 
288 ;  18  Cox  C.  C.  515 ;  13  T.  L.  R  159). 

If  in  the  course  of  proceedings  the  licensee  satisfies  the  justices  that 
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he  truly  believed  that  the  person  supplied  was  a  bond-fide  traveller,  and 
that  he  took  all  reasonable  precautions  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he 
was  such  a  traveller,  the  justices  must  dismiss  the  case,  and  may  direct 
proceedings  to  be  instituted  under  (16),  infra  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  10). 

No  six-day  licensee  may  sell  on  a  Sunday  to  any  person  not  lodging 
in  his  house  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  10). 

As  to  who  are  hond-fide  travellers,  see  Sheasiby  v.  Oldham,  1891, 
55  J.  P.  214;  60  L.  J.  M.  C.  81;  Dames  v.  Bond,  1891,  55  J.  P.  503 
Ciywap  V.  Atherton,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  49 ;  68  L.  T.  88 ;  57  J.  P.  8 ;  41  W.  R 
158 ;  GaUimore  v.  Ooodall,  1874,  38  J.  P.  597 ;  Watt  v.  Glenider,  1875 
40  J.  P.  181 ;  32  L.  T.  856 ;  FeacJie  v.  Colman,  1866,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  324 
35  L.  J.  M.  C.  118 ;  14  W.  R  439. 

As  to  the  three-mile  limit,  see  CotUbert  v.  Troke,  1875,  1  Q.  B.  D.  1 
40  J.  P.  533;  45  L.  J.  M.  C.  7;  33  L.  T.  340;  24  W.  R.  41;  Graham  v 
JiPDaugaU,  1904,  6  F.  (Just.)  57. 

(d)  Any  sale  by  the  holder  of  an  on-licence  to  persons  lodging  in  his 
house  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  10),  even  for  the  entertainment  of  the  lodger's 
friends  (Cope  v.  Zandles,  1896,  13  T.  L.  R.  18). 

(e)  Any  sale  at  a  railway  station  to  persons  arriving  at  or  departing 
from  such  station  by  railroad  (ibid.). 

Where  a  pei*son  bought  a  ticket  and  departed  by  train  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  a  drink  it  was  held  that  he  came  within  the  above 
exception  ( Williams  v.  Macdonald,  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  308 ;  63  J.  P.  501 ; 
68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  678;  47  W.  R.  701;  80  L.  T.  758;  15  T.  L.  R.  343). 

It  is  enough  that  the  premises  are  as  effectively  closed  as  the  circum- 
stances admit  of,  as  where  a  draper  bond  fide  shut  off  the  adjoining 
grocer's  shop  which  was  licensed  though  it  could  be  approached  through 
the  house  {Brigdm  v.  Heighes,  1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  330 ;  40  J.  P.  661 ; 
45  L.  J.  M.  C.  58  ;  34  L.  T.  242;  24  W.  R  272). 

It  is  not  sufiBcient  evidence  of  keeping  open  to  show  that  there  were 
customers  remaining  on  the  premises  after  closing  hours,  if,  in  fact,  the 
house  was  closed  {Jeffrey  v.  Weaver,  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  449 ;  63  J.  P.  663 ; 
68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  817;  47  W.  R.  638 ;  81  L.  T.  193;  15  T.  L.  R  422;  Com- 
nMsiontrs  of  Police  v.  Roberts,  [1904]  1  K.  B.  369 ;  73  L.  J.  K.  B.  231 ; 
68  J.  P.  39> 

No  element  of  sale  must  take  place  in  prohibited  hours,  e,g,  appro- 
priation to  the  contract  {Saunders  v.  Thomey,  1898,  62  J.  P.  404 ;  78 
L.  T.  627 ;  14  T.  L.  R  346),  or  delivery  {NMeU  v.  Hopkinson,  [1905] 
2K.  B.  214;  69  J.  P.  269;  74  L.  J.  K.  B.  544 ;  53W.  R637;  92L.T. 
462 ;  21  T.  L.  R  448). 

(10)  Omitting  to  keep  affixed  to  licensed  premises  a  notice  of  any 
order  made  by  the  local  authority  (see  p.  207)  exempting  from  closing 
hours. 

Fenalty.—£5  (L.  A,  1872,  s.  26). 

(11)  For  any  person  to  keep  affixed  to  his  premises  such  notice 
without  having  obtained  an  order  from  the  local  authority. 

FenaUy.— £10  {ibid.), 

(12)  For  any  person  keeping  a  licensed  refreshment  house,  not  being 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  allow  intoxicating  liquors 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  during  the  hours  when  inns  must  be 
doeed. 

Fefnaities. — First  offence,  £10 ;  any  subsequent  offence,  £20  (L.  A., 
1872,  a  27).  , 

(13)  For  any  person  keeping  a  refreshment  house  which  is  licensed 
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for  the  sale  of  foreign  wine  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  closed  at 
10  P.M. — (a)  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  intoxicating  liquor;  or  (5)  to 
open  or  keep  open  such  house  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor ;  or  (c)  to 
allow  any  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  consumed  after  such  hour. 

Penalties. — ^First  offence,  £10 ;  any  subsequent  offence,  £20  (L.  A., 
1872,  s.  28). 

He  is  also  liable  to  the  excise  penalty  of  £20  for  selling  any  refresh- 
ments after  that  hour  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  91,  s.  9,  and  Refreshment  Houses 
Act,  1860,  s.  9). 

(14)  For  any  keeper  of  a  refreshment  house  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale 
or  consumption  any  article  in  such  house  between  the  hours  at  which 
local  inns  are  required  to  be  closed  and  4  A.M. 

PmaUy.—£b  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  64,  s.  5 ;  L.  A,  1874,  a  11). 

(15)  Keeping  open  for  scde  during  the  time  the  premises  have 
been  ordered  to  be  closed  by  two  justices  in  consequence  of  any  riot 
or  tumult. 

Penalty. — £50  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  23).  The  justices  may  order  the  house 
to  be  closed  by  force  {ibid.). 

(16)  For  any  person  to  be  found  on  licensed  premises  during  closing 
hours  unless  he  can  show  that  he  was  an  inmate,  servant,  or  lodger,  or 
a  bond-fide  traveller,  or  that  otherwise  he  was  not  contravening  the 
provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  as  to  the  closing  of  licensed 
premises. 

Penalty.— £2  (L.  A,  1872,  s.  25). 

As  to  the  entertainment  of  his  own  friends  by  a  licensee,  see  p.  214, 
supra.  The  person  need  not  be  actually  foimd  on  the  premises,  it  is 
enough  that  he  was  detected,  or  seen,  or  clearly  ascertained  to  have 
been  on  the  premises  {Thomas  v.  Powell,  1893,  57  J.  P.  329).  No  offence 
is  conmiitted  by  persons  resorting  to  the  premises  to  buy  other  goods 
which  the  licensee  is  lawfully  selling  {Brigden  v.  ffeiffhes,  see  p.  215, 
supra). 

As  to  who  are  bond-fide  travellers,  see  p.  215. 

(17)  For  any  person  coming  under  (15),  mpra,  to  fail  to  give  his 
name  and  address  on  request  of  a  constable,  or  to  give  a  false  name  or 
address,  or  to  give  false  evidence  as  to  such  name  and  address. 

Pmalty.—£5  (L.  A,  1872,  s.  25). 

(18)  For  any  person  by  falsely  representing  himself  to  be  a  traveller 
or  lodger  to  buy  or  attempt  to  buy  or  obtain  intoxicating  liquors  during 
prohibited  hours. 

Penalty. — £5  {ibid.). 

As  to  the  meaning  of  traveller,  see  p.  215,  supra. 

Drunkenness,  and  Offences  Connected  Therewith. 

(19)  For  any  licensed  person  (a)  to  permit  drunkenness  or  violent 
or  riotous  conduct  on  the  premises ;  or  (&)  to  sell  any  intoxicating  liquor 
to  any  drunken  person. 

Penalties. — First  offence,  £10;  any  subsequent  offence,  £20  (L  A., 
1872,  s.  13). 

Where  the  evidence  shows  that  a  person  who  was  on  the  premises 
was  in  fact  drunk,  but  the  evidence  also  shows  that  the  licensed  person 
did  not  know  that  such  person  was  drunk,  the  licensed  person  could  not 
be  convicted  {Somerset  v.  Wade,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  574 ;  63  L.  J.  M.  C.  126 ; 
68  J.  P.  231 ;  70  L.  T.  452 ;  42  W.  R  399);  but  it  would  now  be  neoes- 
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8ary  for  the  licensed  person  to  prove  that  he  and  the  persons  employed 
by  him  took  all  reasonable  steps  for  preventing  drunkenness  on  the 
premises  (L.  A^  1902,  s.  4).  To  supply  drink  to  a  person  already  drunk  is 
to  permit  drunkenness  (Edmunds  v.  James,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  18 ;  56  J.  P.  40 ; 
61  L  J.  M.  a  56 ;  40  W.  R  140 ;  65  L.  T.  675).  Finding  a  person  drunk 
lying  in  a  ditch  ahout  a  hundred  yards  from  a  public-house  where  he 
had  been  drinking  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before,  is  some  evidence  of 
permitting  drunkenness  at  the  public-house  {Ex  parte  Ethelstane,  1875, 
40  J.  P.  39 ;  33  L.  T.  339).  The  licensee  is  also  liable  where  he  knows 
that  a  person  is  drunk  on  his  premises,  although  he  has  not  been  supplied 
with  liquor  {Hope  v.  WarbuHon,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  134 ;  61  L.  J.  M.  C.  147 ; 
66  J.  P.  328 ;  66  L.  T.  589 ;  40  W.  R  510) ;  but  he  must  be  found  m 
the  public  rooms  of  the  house.  The  section  is  absolute  against  the  sale 
of  drink.  Where,  therefore,  the  customer  is  really  drunk,  the  licensee 
cannot  set  up  the  defence  that  he  and  his  servant  considered  the 
customer  not  to  be  drunk,  for  the  risk  of  discovering  the  fact  rests  with 
the  Ucensee  {Cundy  v.  Ze  Cocq,  1884, 13  Q.  B.  D.  207 ;  48  J.  P.  599 ;  53 
L.  J.  M.  C.  125;  51  L.  T.  265;  32  W.  R  769).  If  a  drunken  man  and 
a  sober  man  enter  together,  and  the  latter  orders  liquor  for  both,  it  is  a 
selling  to  the  drunken  man  {Scatchard  v.  Johnson,  1888,  57  L.  J.  M.  C. 
41 ;  52  J.  P.  389).  A  licensee  cannot  be  convicted  under  this  section  (13) 
for  being  drunk  on  his  own  premises  (  Warden  v.  Tye,  1877,  2  C.  P.  D. 
74;  41  J.  P.  120;  46  L.  J.  M.  C.  Ill;  35  L.  T.  852);  but  he  may  be 
charged  under  sec.  12  {post,  p.  218).  The  wrongful  acts  of  the  servant 
will  bind  the  master  in  all  cases  where  the  servant  acts  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment,  although  in  breach  of  express  general  instruc- 
tions (Commissioners  of  Police  of  Metropolis  v.  Cartm/m,  [1896]  1  Q.  B. 
655;  60  J.  P.  357;  65  L.  J.  M.  G.  113;  74  L.  T.  726;  44  W.  R  637; 
12  T.  L.  R  334).  In  a  conviction  under  this  section  it  is  not  necessary 
to  state  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  permitted  to  be  drunk 
{Wray  v.  Toke,  1848,  17  L.  J.  M.  C.  183;  12  Q.  B.  492;  12  J.  P. 
804). 

(20)  For  any  person  holding  a  retail  licence,  or  for  any  person  on 
the  premises  of  a  registered  club,  to  sell,  supply,  or  distribute,  or  allow 
any  person  to  sell,  supply,  or  distribute  intoxicating  liquor  to  or  for 
the  consumption  of  an  habitual  drunkard  within  three  years  after  his 
conviction. 

Penalties, — ^First  offence,  £10 ;  any  subsequent  offence  in  respect  of 
the  same  person,  £20  (L.  A.,  1902,  s.  6  (2),  (6)). 

An  habitual  drunkard  means  (a)  a  person  who  has  been  convicted 
under  such  circumstances  that  an  order  of  detention  could  be  made  under 
sees.  1  or  2  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898 ;  (6)  whose  conviction  notice  has 
been  sent  to  the  police  authority  for  the  police  area  in  which  the  Court 
is  situate ;  {c)  the  Court  having  informed  the  convicted  person  that  such 
notice  is  to  be  sent  (L.  A.,  1902,  s.  6  (1)). 

A  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  cannot  make  an  order  for  detention, 
and  therefore  cannot  give  the  above  notice  unless  the  accused  consents 
to  be  dealt  with  summarily  {Commissioner  of  Police  v.  Donovan,  [1903] 
1  K.  B.  895;  72  L  J.  K.  B.  545;  67  J.  P.  147;  52  W.  R  14;  88  L.  T. 
555 ;  19  T.  L.  R  392.  See  also  letter  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  the 
Bishop  of  Croydon  of  February  11, 1905,  set  out  in  Paterson,  18th  ed., 
p.  588). 

(21)  For  an  habitual  drunkard  (as  defined  in  (19),  supra)  within 
three  years  after  his  conviction  to  purchase  or  obtain,  or  attempt  to 
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purchase  or  obtain,  intoxicating  liquor  at  premises  Licensed  to  sell  by 
retail,  or  at  the  premises  of  a  registered  club. 

Penalties, — ^First  ofifence,  £1 ;  any  subsequent  oflTence,  £2  (L.  A.,  1902, 
8.  6  (2),  (a)). 

(22)  For  any  person  being  on  licensed  premises  to  procure,  or 
attempt  to  procure,  intoxicating  liquor  for  a  drunken  person,  or  to  aid 
and  abet  any  drunken  person  in  obtaining  or  consuming  intoxicating 
liquor  on  licensed  premises. 

FencUties. — £2,  or  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for 
one  month  (L  A.,  1902,  s.  7). 

(23)  To  be  found  drunk  in  any  highway  or  other  public  place,  whether 
a  building  or  not,  or  on  any  licensed  premises. 

Penalties} — First  offence,  10s. ;  on  second  conviction  within  twelve 
months,  £1;  for  any  subsequent  conviction  within  such  period,  £2. 
On  committal  to  prison  for  non-payment  of  the  penalty  the  Court  may 
order  hard  labour  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  12).  The  power  to  conmiit  only  arises  ui 
default  of  sufficient  distress  under  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  s.  21, 
and  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1884,  s.  5 ;  the  commitment  is  under 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  24,  and  the  Form  in  Summary  Jurisdiction  Rules, 
1886  ;  as  to  length  of  imprisonment  for  default,  see  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1879,  s.  5. 

A  licensed  person  is  not  liable  unless  he  is  found  drunk  during  open 
hours  and  in  the  public  part  of  the  premises  (Lester  v.  Torrens,  1877, 
2  Q.  B.  D.  404;  41  J.  P.  821 ;  25  W.  R  691;  46  L.  J.  M.  C.  280). 
But  if  a  person  enters  during  open  hours  and  is  found  there  drunk 
after  closing  time,  he  may  be  convicted  (R.  v.  Felly,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  33  ; 

61  J.  P.  373 ;  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  519 ;  45  W.  R.  504). 

(24)  For  any  person  to  be  drunk  and — 

(a)  To  be  guilty  of  riotous  or  disorderly  behaviour  in  any  highway 
or  other  public  place,  whether  a  building  or  not; 

(6)  To  be  in  charge  on  any  highway  or  other  public  place  of  any 
carriage,  horse,  cattle  or  steam-engine ; 

(c)  To  be  in  possession  of  any  loaded  firearms. 

Penalties, — 40s.,  or  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for 
one  month.  On  committal  to  prison  for  non-payment  of  the  penalty, 
the  Court  may  order  hard  labour  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  12),  as  to  when  power 
to  commit  for  non-payment  of  penalty  arises,  see  (22),  supra.  The 
offender  may  be  apprehended  {ibid,), 

(25)  Being  on  licensed  premises  and — 

(a)  There  being  drunken,  violent,  quarrelsome,  or  disorderly ; 

(b)  Being  a  person  whose  presence  on  licensed  premises  would 
subject  the  licensee  to  a  penalty  under  the  L.  A.,  1872 ; 

and  in  either  case,  upon  being  requested  by  the  licensee  or  his  agent 
or  servant  or  any  constable  to  quit,  refusing  or  failing  to  do  so. 

Penalties,^ — £5.  On  committal  to  prison  for  non-payment  of  the 
penalty,  the  Court  may  order  hard  labour  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  18 ;  as  to 
when  power  to  commit  arises,  etc.,  see  (22),  supra). 

The  licensee  may  refuse  to  admit  and  may  turn  out  such  persons 
and  may  require  a  constable  to  do  so  and  he  may  use  such  force  sjb 
may  be  required  {ibid,). 

As  to  when  the  right  to  exclude  arises,  see  Dallimore  v.  Sutton^  1898, 

62  J.  P.  423  ;  78  L.  T.  469 ;  Sealy  v.  Tandy,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  296  ;  66  J.  P. 
19;  71  L.  J.  K.  B.  41;  50  W.  R.  347;  85  L.  T.  459;  18  T.  L.  R  38. 

^  Offender  may  be  dealt  with  as  habitual  drunkard ;  see  notes  to  (90),  ncpra. 
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(26)  Being  drunk,  riotous,  quarrelsome,  or  disorderly  in  any  refresh- 
ment house  and  refusing  or  neglecting  to  quit  on  the  request  of  the 
manager  or  occupier,  or  his  agent  or  servant,  or  by  any  constable. 

Perudty}— Forty  shillings  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  27). 

The  UnatUhorised  Alteration  of  Licensed  Premises. 

(27)  To  make  any  alteration  in  any  premises  having  an  on-licence 
which — 

(a)  Gives  increased  facilities  for  drinking ;  or 

(ft)  Conceals  from  observation  any  part  of  the  premises  used  for 
drinking;  or 

(c)  Affects  the  communication  between  the  part  of  the  premises 
where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  and  any  other  part  of  the  premises  on 
any  street  or  other  public  way. 

Without  the  consent  of  the  licensing  justices  at  the  general  annual 
licensing  meeting  or  at  special  sessions. 

Penalty. — ^Forfeiture  of  licence,  or  order  that  the  premises  be  restored 
to  their  original  condition  within  a  time  fixed  by  the  order  (L.  A.,  1902, 
8.  II  (2)). 

The  licensee  may  make  any  alterations  other  than  the  above,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  destroy  the  identity  of  the  licensed  premises,  as  to 
which  see  p.  199. 

(28)  To  make  default  in  complying  with  an  order  of  the  licensing 
jofitices  made  on  renewing  a  licence,  directing  that  within  a  time  fixed 
by  the  order  such  alterations  as  they  think  reasonably  necessary  to 
secure  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  shall  be  made  in  that  part  of 
the  premises  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  or  consumed. 

Penalty. — ^£1  for  every  day  during  which  the  default  continues 
(L.  A.,  1902,  s.  11  (4)). 

Notice  of  such  an  order  must  be  sent  by  the  clerk  to  the  owner  of 
the  premises  {ibid.). 

(29)  For  any  person  to  make  or  use,  or  allow  to  be  made  or  used, 
any  internal  communication  between  any  licensed  premises  and  any 
unlicensed  premises  which  are  used  for  public  entertainment  or  resort, 
or  as  a  refreshment  house. 

Penalties. — £10  for  every  day  during  which  such  communication 
remains  open.  If  the  offender  be  the  holder  of  the  licence  he  shall 
forfeit  sudi  Ucence. 

Selling  otherwise  than  by  Standard  Measure. 

(30)  For  any  person  to  sell,  or  to  suffer  any  person  under  his  control 
or  in  his  employment  to  sell,  intoxicating  liquor  by  retail  (not  being  in 
cask  or  bottle,  and  not  sold  in  a  quantity  less  than  half  a  pint)  otherwise 
than  in  measures  marked  according  to  the  imperial  standards. 

Penalties. — ^First  offence,  £10 ;  subsequent  offences,  £20.  The  illegal. 
measure  in  which  the  liquor  was  sold  shall  be  forfeited  (L.  A,  1872,  s.  8). 

A  publican  who  uses  earthen  mugs,  and  serves  customers  with  them, 
impliedly  represents  them  to  be  of  imperial  measure,  and  if  they  are 
unstamped  they  will  be  liable  to  seizure  (JR.  v.  Alton,  30  L.  J.  M.  C.  129 ; 
3  El.  &  EL  568 ;  25  J.  P.  69).  If  the  customer  asks  for  a  quantity  of 
liquor  which  equals  or  exceeds  half  a  pint,  as,  for  example,  a  "  blue  of 
beer  "  (a  third  of  a  quart),  the  seller  is  liable  if  the  Uquor  is  not  supplied 

1  Offender  may  be  dealt  with  as  habitual  drunkard ;  see  note  to  (20),  tupra. 
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in  a  stamped  measure  {Payne  v.  TJiomas,  1890, 60  L.  J.  M.  C.  3 ;  63  L  T. 
456 ;  39  W.  R  240 ;  54  J.  P.  824 ;  see  further,  Addy  v.  Make,  1887, 
19  Q.  B.  D.  478;  51  J.  P.  599;  56  L.  T.  711;  35  W.R  719;  Bellamy  v. 
Faw,  60  J.  P.  712 ;  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  1878  and  1889). 

Offences  Connected  vrith  the  Condiict  of  Licensed  Premises. 

(31)  For  any  licensed  person  to  knowingly  permit  his  premises  to  be 
the  habitual  resort  of,  or  place  of  meeting  of,  reputed  prostitutes,  whether 
the  object  of  their  so  resorting  or  meeting  is  or  is  not  prostitution,  if 
he  allow  them  to  remain  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  reasonable  refreshment. 

Penalties. — First  offence,  £10 ;  subsequent  offences,  £20  (L.  A,  1872, 
s.  14;  see  also  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  35). 

There  is  no  objection  to  serving  prostitutes ;  the  gist  of  the  offence 
is  allowing  them  to  remain  after  partaking  of  refreshment ;  on  this  see 
Miller  v.  JDudley,  1898,  46  W.  R  606 ;  also  see  Wray  v.  Toke,  1848, 
12  Q.  B.  492;  17  L.  J.  M.  C.  183;  12  J.  P.  804;  Cole  v.  Coulton,  1860, 
2  EL  &  El.  695;  24  J.  P.  596;  29  L.  J.  M.  C.  125;  2  L.  T.  216; 
8  W.  R  412. 

(32)  For  any  licensed  person  to  permit  his  premises  to  be  a  brotheL 
Penalties. — £20;  forfeiture  of  licence;   disqualified  for  ever  from 

holding  any  licence  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  (L  A.,  1872,  s.  15). 
Such  use  of  the  premises  on  one  occasion  is  some  evidence  of  per- 
mitting {R.  V.  J  J.  of  PaHs  of  Holland,  1882,  46  J.  P.  312).  Permitting 
on  various  dates  charged  in  an  information  is  one  continuing  offence, 
and  the  charge  is  not  bad  for  duplicity  {£x  parte  Bumby,  [1901]  2  £L  B. 
458 ;  70  L.  J.  K.  B.  739 ;  85  L.  T.  168). 

(33)  For  any  person  who  occupies  or  keeps  any  house  or  place  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  to  knowingly  lodge  or  knowingly  harbour 
thieves  or  reputed  thieves,, or  to  knowingly  permit  or  knowingly  suffer 
them  to  meet  or  assemble  therein,  or  knowingly  allows  the  deposit  of 
goods  therein,  having  reasonable  cause  for  believing  them  to  be  stolen. 

Penalties. — £10,  and  in  default,  four  months'  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour ;  in  addition,  or  in  lieu  of  such  penalty,  he  may  be 
required  to  enter  into  recognisances,  with  or  without  sureties  (for  not 
more  than  £20),  to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  twelve  months,  or,  in 
default  of  finding  sureties,  imprisonment  for  three  months.  For  a  first 
offence  his  licence  may  be  forfeited,  for  a  second  it  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  he  shall  be  disqualified  for  two  years.  Where  two  convictions  have 
taken  place  within  three  years  in  respect  of  the  same  premises,  whether 
the  persons  convicted  were  the  same  or  not,  the  Court  shall  direct  that 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  last  conviction  no  licence 
shall  be  granted  to  any  person  in  respect  of  such  premises,  and  any 
licence  that  may  be  granted  shall  be  void  (34  &  35  Vict  c  112,  s.  10). 

As  to  what  is  an  assembling  of  thieves,  see  Marshall  v.  Fox,  1871, 
L.  R  6  Q.  B.  370;  24  L.  T.  751;  40  L.  J.  M.  C.  142;  19  W.  R  1108; 
35  J.  P.  631. 

(34)  For  any  person  charged  under  (33),  supra,  to  wilfully  n^lect 
or  refuse  to  produce  his  licence. 

Penalty. — ^£5,  in  addition  to  any  penalty  under  (33),  supra  {ibid.), 

(35)  For  any  licensed  person — 

(a)  To  suffer  any  gaming  or  any  unlawful  game  to  be  carried  on 
on  his  premises;  or 
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(i)  To  open,  keep,  or  use,  or  suffer  his  house  to  be  opened,  kept, 
or  used  in  contravention  of  the  Betting  Act,  1853. 

Penalties. — ^First  offence,  £10 ;  subsequent  offences,  £20  (L.  A.,  1872, 

8.  17)l 

The  rule  under  this  section  is  that  no  game,  however  lawful  in  itself, 
if  played  for  money  or  money's  worth  can  be  permitted  in  licensed 
premises  (see  Danford  v.  Taylor,  1869,  20  L.  T.  483 ;  33  J.  P.  612 ;  Luff 
V.  Leaper,  1872,  36  J.  P.  773 ;  PaUen  v.  Rhymer,  1860,  3  EL  &  EL  1 ; 
29  L  J.  M.  C.  189;  24  J.  P.  342;  2  L.  T.  352;  8  W.  R.  496;  Paterson's 
Jjieeneing  Acts,  18th  ed.,  p.  374).  A  person  who  goes  into  a  bar  of  a 
public-house,  and  not  casually,  but  for  several  days,  habitually  bets  with 
people  he  meets  there  on  horse-racing,  though  he  has  no  interest  in 
the  room  or  house,  may  be  convicted  under  16  &  17  Vict,  c  119,  s.  3 
{MacunUiam  v.  Dawson,  1892,  56  J.  P.  182 ;  WhUehurst  v.  Fincher,  1890, 
62  L.  T.  433 ;  54  J.  P.  565 ;  see  also  B.  v.  Wfiorton,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  227 ; 
64  L  J.  M.  C.  74;  72  L.  T.  29;  18  Cox,  70;  15  R  102).  A  licensed 
holder  who  knows  of  a  bookmaker  using  the  bar  of  his  house  for  the 
purpose  of  betting  with  the  customers  may  also  be  convicted  of  suffering, 
etc.  {HamAy  v.  RaggeU,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  20 ;  66  L.  T.  21 ;  40  W.  R  111 ; 
55  J.  P.  708).  To  receive  sealed  packets  containing  bets  near  a  public- 
house,  and  to  open  them  in  the  house,  does  not  amount  to  suffering 
the  house  to  be  used  as  a  betting  house  {Davis  v.  Stephenson,  1890, 
24  Q.  B.  D.  529;  54  J.  P.  565;  59  L.  J.  K  C.  73;  62  L.  T.  436;  38 
W.  R  492). 

As  to  what  gaming  is  unlawful,  see  Jenks  v.  Turpin,  1884, 
13  Q.  B.  D.  505;  53  L  J.  M.  C.  161;  50  L.  T.  808;  48  J.  P.  489; 
49  J.  P.  20. 

Grames  such  as  pool  played  for  money  are  unlawful  (Dyson  v.  Mason, 
1889,  22  Q.  B.  D.  351 ;  58  L  J.  M.  C.  55 ;  53  J.  P.  261 ;  60  L  T.  265 ; 
Craig  v.  Boyan,  [1901]  2  Ir.  R  429).  But  permitting  the  house  to  be 
used  for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  sweepstake,  and  the  receipt  of  the  money 
for  them,  is  not  an  offence  under  the  Betting  Act,  1853,  though  it  may 
amount  to  a  lottery  (B.  v.  ffobbs,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  647;  67  L  J.  Q.  B.  928; 
79  L.  T.  160 ;  47  W.  E.  79 ;  62  J.  P.  551) ;  nor  is  the  playing  of  a 
lawful  game  of  skill  for  prizes  (Lockwood  v.  Cooper,  1903,  72  iL  J.  K.  B. 
690 ;  67  J.  P.  307). 

The  gaming  must  be  with  the  knowledge,  actual  or  constructive,  of 
the  licence-holder,  or  of  his  manager,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the 
licensed  premises  (Avards  v.  Danes,  1862,  26  J.  P.  437 ;  Bodey  v.  Davies, 
1876, 1  Q.  B.  D.  84;  45  L.  J.  M.  C.  27;  33  L.  T.  528;  24  W.  R  140; 
40  J.  P.  550 ;  Somerset  v.  HaH,  1884,  12  Q.  B.  D.  360 ;  53  L.  J.  M.  C. 
77 ;  48  J.  P.  327 ;  Bond  v.  Evarui,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  249 ;  52  J.  P.  613 ; 
57  L.  J.  M.  C.  105 ;  59  L.  T.  411 ;  36  W.  R  767). 

(36)  For  any  person  licensed  to  keep  a  refreshment  house  to  know- 
ingly suffer  any  unlawful  games  or  gaming  therein,  or  knowingly  suffer 
prostitutes,  thieves,  or  drunken  and  disorderly  persons  to  assemble  at 
or  continue  in  or  upon  his  premises  or  do,  suffer,  or  permit,  any  act  in 
contravention  of  his  licence. 

Penalties. — ^First  ofience,  £2;  second  offence,  £5;  subsequent  offences, 
£20.  Or  his  licence  may  be  forfeited;  and  in  that  case  he  shall  be 
disqualified  for  one  year,  and  any  licence  obtained  by  him  within  that 
time  shall  be  void  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  32). 

(37)  For  any  licensed  person — 

(a)  Knowingly  to  harbour,  or  knowingly  to  suffer,  to  remain  on  hia 
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premises,  any  constable  during  any  part  of  the  time  appointed  for  such 
constable  being  on  duty,  unless  for  the  piu-pose  of  keeping  or  restoring 
order,  or  in  execution  of  his  duty ;  or 

(6)  To  supply  any  liquor  or  refreshment,  whether  by  way  of  gift  or 
sale,  to  any  constable  on  duty,  unless  by  authority  of  some  superior 
officer  of  such  constable;  or 

(c)  To  bribe,  or  attempt  to  bribe,  any  constable  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  16). 

Penalties, — First  offence,  £10 ;  subsequent  offences,  £20. 

If  a  servant  knowingly  serves  a  constable  on  duty,  the  master  may 
be  convicted  though  personally  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
(Mullins  V.  Collins,  1874,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  292 ;  43  L.  J.  M.  C.  67 ;  29  L.  T. 
838 ;  22  W.  R  297 ;  38  J.  P.  629).  But  the  master  or  servant  must 
know  that  the  person  is  a  constable  on  duty,  and  the  onus  of  showiDg 
want  of  knowledge  is  on  them  in  cases  (a)  and  (c),  supra  (Skerras  v. 
De  JRutzen,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  918;  59  J.  P.  450;  64  L.  J.  M.  C.  218;  72 
L.  T.  839 ;  43  W.  R  526),  and  his  being  in  uniform  indicating  that  he 
was  on  duty  and  not  being  asked  if  he  was  on  duty,  etc.,  is  good  primd 
fade  evidence  of  such  knowledge.  A  person  who  harbours  a  constable 
and  supplies  him  may  be  convicted  of  two  separate  offences  (R.  v. 
Meath  JJ.,  1893,  27  Ir.  L.  T.  127). 

(38)  For  any  person  by  himself,  or  by  any  person  in  his  employ,  or 
acting  by  his  direction,  or  with  his  consent,  to  refuse  or  fail  to  admit 
any  constable  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  demands  to  enter  any 
licensed  premises  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  detecting  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Acts,  1872  and  1874 

Penalties. — First  offence,  £5 ;  subsequent  offences,  £10  (L.  A.,  1874, 
8.  16). 

Admission  may  be  refused  if  the  constable  is  unable  to  give  any 
sufficient  reason  for  his  demand  (Duncan  v.  Dowding,  [1897]  1  Q.  B. 
575;  61  J.  P.  280;  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  363;  76  L.  T.  294;  45  W.  R  383; 
13  T.  L  R.  290 ;  18  Cox  C.  C.  527.  See  also  R.  v.  Dobbins,  1887,  48 
J.  P.  182 ;  Ca^dl  v.  Hundred  JJ,,  1890,  54  J.  P.  87).  This  only  applies 
to  premises  requiring  a  justices*  licence  {Harrison  v.  MacL'Meel,  1884, 
48  J.  P.  469 ;  50  L.  T.  210). 

(39)  For  any  person  licensed  to  keep  a  refreshment  house,  or  any 
servant  or  other  person  in  his  employ  or  by  his  direction,  to  refuse  to 
admit  or  not  to  admit  any  constable  or  officer  of  police  demanding 
admittance  into  such  refreshment  house  or  upon  such  premises. 

Penalties, — First  offence,  £5  and  costs  of  conviction,  to  be  recovered 
within  seven  days  after  the  offence;  second  offence,  licence  may  be 
forfeited  and  offender  may  be  disqualified  to  hold  such  licence  in  respect 
of  such  house  for  two  years  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  27,  a  18). 

(40)  For  any  person  to  pay  or  permit  any  person  to  pay  wages  to 
any  workman  at  or  within  any  public-house,  beershop,  or  place  for  the 
sale  of  any  spirits,  wine,  cider,  or  other  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor, 
or  any  office,  garden,  or  place  belonging  thereto  or  occupied  therewith 
unless  such  wages  as  are  paid  by  the  resident  owner  or  occupier  of  such 
public-house,  beershop,  or  place  to  any  person  bond  fide  employed  by  him. 

If  any  person  so  pays  wages  on  behalf  of  any  employer,  such 
employer  shall  himself  be  liable,  unless  he  prove  that  he  had  taken 
all  reasonable  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  such  payment 

Penalty,— £10  for  each  offence  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  31,  s.  3). 

(41)  For  any  holder  of  a  licence  granted  for  a  term,  and  not  to  comply 
with  any  condition  imposed  under  sec.  4  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904. 
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Penalty. — Forfeiture  of  the  licence  (L.  A.,  1904,  s.  4  (5)).  The 
licence  may  also  be  forfeited  if  the  holder  is  convicted  of  any  ofTence 
committed  by  him  as  such  (ibid.). 

Offences  in  Connection  with  Children. 

(42)  For  any  licensed  person  to  sell  or  allow  to  be  sold,  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises,  any  description  of  spirits  to  any  person 
apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 

FencUties. — ^First  ofTence,  £1 ;  any  subsequent  offence,  £2  (L.  A., 
1872,  8.  7). 

(43)  For  any  licensed  person  to  knowingly  sell  or  deliver  or  allow 
to  be  sold  or  delivered  (except  at  the  residence  or  working  place  of  the 
purchaser)  any  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  person  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  for  consumption  by  any  person  on  or  off  the  premises,  except 
in  corked  and  sealed  vessels  in  quantities  not  less  than  one  reputed  pint, 
for  consumption  off*  the  premises  only. 

Penalties, — ^First  offence,  £2 ;  any  subsequent  offence,  £5  (1  Ed.  vil. 
c  27,  8.  2). 

The  term  "  corked  "  means  closed  with  a  plug  or  stopper,  whether  it 
is  made  of  cork  or  wood,  or  glass  or  some  other  material.  The  expression 
"  sealed "  means  secured  with  any  substance  without  the  destruction  of 
which  the  cork,  plug,  or  stopper  cannot  be  withdrawn  (ibid.,  s.  5). 

Where  a  master  is  in  charge  of  the  premises  at  the  time,  and  his 
servant  contrary  to  his  express  orders  and  without  his  knowledge, 
knowingly  sells  to  a  child  otherwise  than  as  above,  the  knowledge  of 
the  servant  is  not  imputable  to  the  master,  and  the  latter  cannot  be 
convicted  (Bmary  v.  Nolloth,  [1903]  2  K.  B.  264 ;  72  L.  J.  K.  B.  620 ; 
67  J.  P.  354;  89  L.  T.  100;  19  T.  L.  R  530;  and  see  Conlon  v.  Mul- 
donney,  [1904]  2  Ir.  Eep.  498). 

The  vessels  must  be  properly  corked  and  sealed ;  it  is  no  excuse  that 
the  seller  believes  them  to  be  so  if  they  are  not  so  in  fact  {Brooks 
V.  Ma^on,  [1902]  2  K  B.  743;  72  L.  J.  K.  B.  19;  67  J.  P.  47;  51  W.  R 
224 ;  82  L.  T.  24 ;  19  T.  L.  R  4 ;  MUchell  v.  Crawshaw,  [1903]  1  K.  B. 
701;  72  L.  J.  K  B.  389;  67  J.  P.  179;  88  L.  T.  463;  19  T.  L.  R  352; 
but  see  Macey  v.  M'Kenzie,  1903,  67  J.  P.  251). 

(44)  For  any  person  to  knowingly  send  any  one  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  any  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or  delivered 
or  distributed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  liquor,  except  as  allowed 
under  (44),  supra,  for  consumption  on  or  off  the  premises. 

Penalties  as  in  (44)  {ibid.). 

(45)  For  any  person  to  be  found  drunk  in  any  highway  or  other 
public  place,  whether  a  building  or  not,  or  on  any  licensed  premises, 
while  having  the  charge  of  a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of 
seven. 

Penalty. — £2,  or  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  one 
month  (2  Ed.  vii.  c.  28,  s.  2). 

The  child  must  be  under  the  age  of  seven,  but  if  it  appears  to 
be  under  that  age  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  under  that  age  unless  the 
contrary  is  proved  {ibid.). 

Offences  by  Clerks  to  the  Licensing  Justices. 

(46)  For  taking  larger  fees  than  those  allowed  by  9  Greo.  rv.  c.  61, 
s.  15 ;  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  4  (3);  and  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  s.  36. 
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Penalty. — £5  (see  above  statutes). 

(47)  For  the  clerk  or  any  other  person  to  prevent  the  inspection- 
taking  copies  of  or  extracts  from  the  register,  or  to  demand  any 
unauthorised  fee  therefor. 

Penalty.— £5  (L.  A.,  1872,  s.  36), 

(48)  As  solicitor  or  agent  for  any  person  by  himself,  his  partner  or 
clerk,  to  conduct  or  act  in  any  application  for  or  in  respect  of  a  licence 
or  any  other  proceedings  under  the  Licensing  Acts  at  any  licensing 
sessions  for  which  he  is  clerk. 

Perudty.— £100  (L  A.,  1902,  s.  13). 

Miscellaneous  Offences, 

(49)  For  any  person  to  forge  or  tender,  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  forged,  any  certificate  under  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  27. 

Penalty. — £20,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  with  or 
without  hard  labour.  Any  person  knowingly  using  a  forged  certificate 
shall  be  disqualified  from  obtaining  at  any  time  a  licence  for  the  sale  of 
beer,  cider  or  wine  under  11  Geo.  iv.  and  1  Will.  iv.  c.  64 ;  4  &  5  Will.  iv. 
c.  85;  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  61;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  27;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  21,  and 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  21  (32  &  33  Vict  c.  27,  s.  11). 

(50)  For  any  person  to  be  found  on  premises  which  have  been  enteied 
by  a  constable  under  a  search  warrant  for  the  detection  of  intoxicating 
liquors  sold  or  kept  contrary  to  law,  and  from  which  he  has  seized  and 
removed  such  liquor,  unless  such  person  can  show  that  he  was  not  on 
the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  illegally  dealing  in  such  liquor. 

Penalty.— £2  (L.  A.,  1874,  s.  17). 

(51)  For  any  person  so  found,  as  in  (50),  on  being  required  by  such 
constable  to  give  his  name  and  address  to  fail  to  give  the  same,  or  to 
give  a  false  name  or  address,  or  to  give  false  information  with  respect 
to  such  name  and  address. 

Penalty. — £5  (ibid.). 

The  sale  which  is  prohibited  must  be  a  sale  by  the  person  who 
ought  to  be  licensee.  The  sale  struck  at  is  a  sale  by  the  master  or 
the  principal,  t.e.  sec.  3  does  not  apply  to  a  servant  selling  liquor,  the 
property  of  his  master,  by  his  master's  order  {Williamson  v.  Nbrrisy 
[1899]  1  Q.  B.  7  ;  62  J.  P.  790 ;  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  31 ;  47  W.  R  94;  79  L.  T. 
415 ;  15  T.  L  R  18 ;  19  Cox  C.  C.  203). 

If  the  servant  selling  has  no  authority  the  master  will  not  be  liable 
(Boyle  V.  Smith,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  432 ;  75  L.  J.  K.  B.  282 ;  94  L.  T.  30 ; 
54W.  R519;  70  J.  P.  115). 

An  unlicensed  owner  of  intoxicating  liquor  cannot  sell  it  for  hi» 
own  benefit,  under  the  cover  of  a  licensee,  who  is  merely  his  agent  or 
servant  (Peckover  v.  Befries  &  Newton,  1907,  71  J.  P.  38 ;  Dunning  v. 
Owen,  [1907]  2  K.  B.  237 ;  71  J.  P.  383). 

If  a  licence  purports  to  be  regular  on  the  face  of  it  although  void,  it 
will,  in  general,  be  a  good  protection  to  anything  done  under  it  until  it 
is  quashed.  Thus  where  a  justice  of  the  petty  sessional  division  only 
was  authorised  to  grant  an  occasional  licence  under  25  &  26  Vict  c.  22, 
s.  13,  to  sell  at  other  places  than  the  inn,  and  a  justice  not  of  the  proper 
division  granted  it,  the  holder  was  held  not  liable  for  selling  without  a 
licence,  there  being  no  proof  of  fraud  (Steven  v.  Empson,  1876,  1  Ex.  D. 
100 ;  40  J.  P.  484 ;  45  L.  J.  M.  C.  63 ;  33  L.  T.  821).  So  where  a 
licence  was  produced,  but  one  of  the  signatures  of  the  justices  was- 
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suggested  to  be  forged,  though  not  by  the  licence-holder,  the  justices 
rightly  refused  to  admit  evidence  of  forgery,  and  held  the  licence  valid 
{B.  V.  Minshul,  1833, 1  N.  &  M.  278 ;  see  also  Thompson  v.  Harvey,  1859, 
4  H.  &  N.  254;  28  L.  J.  M.  C.  163 ;  23  J.  P.  150;  Allm  v.  Lumb,  1893, 
57  J.  P.  377).  The  following  are  illustrations  where  the  licence  is 
deemed  utterly  void : — ^Where  a  licence  was  granted  to  a  person  who 
has  been  previously  convicted  of  felony,  though  no  one  but  himself  was 
aware  of  the  felony,  and  a  formal  transfer  had  been  subsequently 
obtained  r^ularly  by  a  third  party,  was  held  void  in  the  hands  of  such 
third  party  (J?,  v.  Vine,  1875,  L.  E.  10  Q.  B.  195 ;  39  J.  P.  213 ;  44 
L  J.  M.  C.  60 ;  31  L.  T.  842 ;  23  W.  R.  649) ;  but  it  may  be  added 
that  if  the  convicted  felon  has  received  a  free  pardon,  this  wipes  out 
the  disqualification  {Hay  v.  Tower  J  J.,  1890,  24  Q.  B.  D.  561 ;  59 
LJ.M.  C.  79;  54  J.  P.  500;  62  L  T.  290;  38  W.  R  414).  A  Ucence 
to  a  dead  man  is  void  {Cowlea  v.  Oale^  1871,  L.  R  7  Ch.  12 ;  41  L.  J.  Ch. 
14 ;  25  L.  T.  524 ;  20  W.  R.  70).  Where  the  parties,  the  justices,  and 
the  excise  all  acted  on  the  notion  that  an  enactment  was  unrepealed, 
and  a  licence  was  granted,  the  Court  held  it  void,  notwithstanding  the 
mistake  {Pearson  v.  BroadberU,  1872,  36  J.  P.  485). 

The  question  sometimes  arises  whether  in  the  case  of  premises  that 
have  been  enlarged  a  new  licence  is  required,  or  the  old  licence  will  be 
sufficient  to  authorise  a  sale  on  the  enlarged  part  of  the  premises.  A 
licence-holder,  like  other  traders,  may  enlarge  and  improve  his  premises 
at  bis  own  discretion,  subject  to  the  risk  of  the  justices  treating  the 
alterations  as  substantial  when  a  renewal  is  applied  for  {Stringer  v. 
Huddersfield  JJ.,  1875,  40  J.  P.  22 ;  45  L.  J.  M.  C.  39 ;  33  L.  T.  568 ; 
and  see  p.  199,  supra). 

In  R  V.  Baffles,  1875,  1  Q.  B.  D.  207;  40  J.  P.  68;  45  L.  J.  M.  C. 
61;  34  L.  T.  180;  24  W.  R.  536,  Cockburn,  C.J.,  said:  "Whether  the 
premises  to  which  the  licence  is  granted  and  the  premises  used  are  the 
same,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  magistrate.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  if  the  magistrate  has  gone  entirely  wrong — that  if,  for  instance,  he 
had  held  an  addition  of  a  whole  street  of  houses  to  be  immatericd,  it 
woiild  not  have  been  right  that  we  should  review  his  decision.  But  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  see  that  the  magistrate  was  clearly  wrong." 
The  question  thus  became  one  for  the  justices  on  the  occasion  of  a 
renewal  or  of  a  prosecution  under  sec.  3  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  to 
determine  whether  the  altered  or  enlarged  premises  are  substantially 
the  same  as  the  original  premises.  The  High  Court  seldom  interferes 
with  the  discretion  of  the  justices  on  this  point  (cp.  -B.  v.  Smith,  1866, 
31  L  T.  259  ;  B,  v.  Baffles,  supra  ;  B,  v.  Hampshire  JJ.,  Ballam  v.  Witt- 
skire,  1879,  44  J.  P.  72 ;  Mahon  v.  Gaskell,  1878,  42  J.  P.  583 ;  Deer  v. 
M,  1894,  64  L.  J.  M.  C.  85 ;  58  J.  P.  513 ;  J)eer  v.  Wirrall,  JJ.,  B,  v. 
WirraU  JJ.,  1894,  64  L.  J.  M.  C.  85;  43  W.  R.  286;  11  T.  L.  R  188  ; 
R  V.  Bradford  JJ,  1896,  60  J.  P.  265 ;  74  L.  T.  287).  To  avoid  any 
risk,  the  sanction  of  the  justices  to  make  alterations  should,  always  be 
obtained  under  sec.  11  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1902  (see  p.  199,  supra). 

No  offence  is  incurred  fpr  selling  without  a  licence  if  the  person 
selling  is  the  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assign  of  any  licensed 
person  who  dies  before  the  expiration  of  his  licence,  or  by  the  trustee 
of  any  licensed  person  who  is  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  or  whose  affairs  are 
liquidated  by  arrangement  before  the  expiration  of  his  licence  in  respect 
of  the  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  so  that  such 
or  exposure  for  sale  be  made  on  the  premises  specified  in  such 
VOL.  vm.  15 
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licence,  and  takes  place  prior  to  the  special  session  then  next  ensuing 
or  (if  such  special  session  be  holden  within  fourteen  days  next  after 
the  death  of  the  said  person,  or  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  in  the 
case  of  his  bankruptcy  or  the  liquidation  of  his  affairs  by  arrangement) 
takes  place  prior  to  the  special  session  holden  next  after  such  special 
session  as  last  aforesaid  (35  &  36  Yict  c.  94,  s.  3).  When  the  licence- 
holder  dies  intestate  during  the  licensing  year,  the  person  who  has  a 
primd  facie  right  to  apply  for  letters  of  administration  does  not  commit 
the  offence  of  selling  without  a  licence  for  continuing  the  scde  of  liquors 
until  the  next  special  transfer  sessions  (Base  v.  Frogley,  1893,  57  J.  P. 
376;  62  L.  J.  M.  C.  181;  5  R  530;  69  L.  T.  530;  9  T.  L.  R  466;  17 
Cox  C.  C.  685).  An  executor  so  carrying  on  the  business  is  himself 
deemed  to  be  a  licensed  person,  and  is  liable  as  such  for  any  offence 
against  the  Licensing  Acts  {McDonald  v.  Hughes,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  94;  66 
J.  P.  86  ;  71  L.  J.  K  B.  43;  50  W.  R  318 ;  85  L.  T.  727 ;  18  T.  L  R 
79). 

[Avihorities,  —  Paterson's    Licerising  Acts,    18th    ed.,   by  William 
Mackenzie;  LiceTising  Laws,  by  Talbot.] 


FORMS. 

FoRacs  OF  Licences  and  Certificates  Issued  bt  the 

Secretary  of  State. 

(See  St  R  &  0.,  Bev.  1904,  vol.  vi.,  tit.  "  Intoxicating  Liqaors.*' 

I.  Form  of  Grant  of  a  New  Licence,  and  Confirmation  of 

SUCH  Grant. 

Licensing  Act,  1872. 

At  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting  [or,  an  adjournment  of  the 
general  annual  licensing  meeting]  holden  at  ,  on  the 

day  of  Id    ,  for  the  division  of  ,  in  the  county 

of  [or,  for  the  borough  of] :) 

(a)  We,  being  of  the  justices  acting  for  the  said  division 
and  being  the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  meeting  assembled,  or 

(b)  We,  being  the  majority  of  the  members  present  of  the  borough 
licensing  committee  appointed  for  the  said  borough  in  pursuance  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  1872,  or 

(c)  We,  being  of  the  justices  of  the  said  borough,  and  being 
the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  meeting  assembled. 

Hereby  grant  unto  A.  B.,  of  [here  insert  a  licensed  victualler, 

beerhouse  keeper,  coffee-house  keeper,  confectioner,  eating-house  keeper, 
licensed  dealer  in  spirits,  a  refreshment-house  keeper,  a  wholesale  apiric 
dealer,  the  holder  of  a  strong  beer  licence,  or  as  the  ease  may  be\  this 
licence  authorising  him  to  apply  for  and  hold  .     \H0re  insert 

such  form  of  licence  A.,  or  B,,  or  C.  ...  or  M.,  as  may  be  neeessaryt 
see  pp.  229-331,  infra.] 

The  owner  of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  this  licence  is  granted 
is  M.  N.,  of 
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This  lioence  shall  be  in  force  from  the  day  of  until 

the  day  of 

Witness  our  hands. 

[Sigrmh^es  ofJusiices.] 

Note. — An  official  seal  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  signatures  (L.  A,  1872,  s.  40 
(2)).  The  form  will  then  be  '*  given  under  the  official  seal  of  the  said  justices 
in  sessions  assembled,  which  seal  is  hereby  affixed  in  their  presence  by  me, 
C.  D.,  clerk  of  the  licensing  justices." 

Confirmaiian. 

At  a  meeting  holden  at  ,  on  the  day  of  • 

(a)  We,  being  the  majority  of  members  present  at  the  county 
licensing  committee,  appointed  for  the  said  county  in  pursuance  of  the 
Licensing  Act»  1872,  do  hereby  confirm  the  grant  of  the  above  licence. 

Witness  our  hands,  or 

(5)  We,  being  of  the  justices  of  the  said  borough,  and  being 

the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  confirm 
the  grant  of  the  above  licence. 

Witness  our  hands,  or 

(c)  We,  being  the  majority  of  the  members  present  of  the  joint- 
committee,  appointed  for  the  said  borough  in  in  pursuance  of 
the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  do  hereby  confirm  the  grant  of  the  above 
licence. 

Witness  our  hands. 

[Sifffiaiures  of  Justices.] 

11.  Form  of  Bknewal  of  a  Licence. 

(36  &  36  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  74.) 

Licensing  Act»  1872. 

At  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting  [or,  an  adjournment  of  the 
general  annual  licensing  meeting],  holden  at  on  the  day 

of  ,  for  the  division  of  ,  in  the  county  of  [or 

for  the  borough  of  ]  : 

(a)  We,  being  of  the  justices  acting  for  the  said  divigj^n, 

and  being  the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  meeting  assembled,  or ' 

(5)  We,  being  of  the  justices  of  the  said  bonAgh,  and  being 

the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  meeting,  assembled, 

Hereby  grant  unto  A  B.,  of  [here  insert  a  licensed  victualler, 

beerhouse  keeper,  coffee-house  keeper,  confectioner,  eating-house  keeper, 
licensed  dealer  in  spirits,  a  refreshment-house  keeper,  a  wholesale  spirit 
dealer,  the  holder  of  a  strong  beer  licence,  or  as  the  case  may  he\  this 
renewal  licence  authorising  him  to  apply  for  and  hold  •    [Here 

ifnsert  such  form  of  licence  A.,  or  B.,  or  C.  ...  or  M.,  as  ma/y  he  necessary^ 
supp.  229-331,  infra.] 

The  owner  of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  this  licence  is  granted 
is  M.  N.,  of 

This  licence  shall  be  in  force  from  the  day  of  until 

the  day  of 

Witness  our  hands. 

[Signatures  of  Justices,] 
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III.  The  same  by  way  of  Indorsement, 
(35  &  36  Vict.  c.  94,  b.  48  (2).) 
{To  he  indorsed  on  the  Licence  or  on  a  copy  thereof.) 

At  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting  [or,  an  adjournment  of  the 
general  annual  licensing  meeting],  holden  at  on  the 

day  of  ,  for  the  division  of  ,  in  the  county  of  [or, 

for  the  borough  of  ] : 

(a)  We,  being  of  the  justices  acting  for  the  said  division, 

and  being  the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  meeting  assembled,  or 

{b)  We,  being  of  the  justices  of  the  said  borough,  and  being 

the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  meeting  assembled, 

Hereby  renew  the  licence  within  contained,  and  such  licence  as 
renewed  shall  be  in  force  until  the  day  of 

The  owner  of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  the  licence  is  granted 

is  M.  N.,  of 

Witness  our  hands. 

[Siffnaiures  of  Judices,] 

IV.  Form  of  Transfer  Licence  granted  at  Special  Sessions 

IN  PURSUANCE  OF  9  GeO.  IV.  C.  61,  B.  4. 

At  a  special  session  holden  at  ,  on  the  day  of 

for  the  division  of  ,  in  the  county  of  [or,  for  the 

borough  of  ] : 

(a)  We,  being  of  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  acting 
in  and  for  the  said  division,  and  being  the  majority  of  those  at  the  said 
sessions  assembled,  or 

(b)  We,  being  of  the  justices  of  the  said  borough,  and  being 
the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  meeting  assembled. 

Hereby  pursuant  to  sec.  4  of  the  Intoxicating  Liquor  Licensing  Act 
1828,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  dame,  license  one  C.  D.,  of  , 

and  transfer  to  him^  the  licence  now  held  by  A.  B.,  of  [here 

insert  a  licensed  victualler,  beerhouse  keeper,  coffee-house  keeper,  con- 
fectioner, eating-house  keeper,  licensed  dealer  in  spirits,  a  refreshment- 
house  keeper,  a  wholesale  spirit  dealer,  the  holder  of  a  strong  beer 
licence,  or  as  the  case  may  he\,  and  granted  on  the  day  of 

last,  authorising  him  to  hold  .     [Here  insert  such  form  of  licence 

A.,  or  B.,  or  C.  ...  or  M.,  as  may  be  necessary,  see  pp.  229-331,  infra.] 

*  [If  by  indorsement,  say  from  the  asterisk,*]  the  licence  within  contained 
now  held  by  the  within-named  A.  B. 

And  we  hereby  authorise  the  said  C.  D.  to  apply  for  and  hold  [tn 
the  cases  of  alehouses  insert,  any  of  the  said  excise  licences,  as  now  held, 
as  well  as  those  which  were  not  held  by  the  said  A.  B. :  in  other  casei 
insert,  the  said  excise  licence  so  held  by  the  said  A  B.]. 

This  transfer  to  be  in  force  from  this  day  until  the 

Witness  our  hands. 

[Signatures  of  Justices,] 
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V.  Form  of  Grant  of  Licknck  at  Special  Sessions  in 
PURSUANCE  OF  9  Geo.  iv.  c.  61,  s.  14. 

At  a  special  aessions  holden  at  ,  on  the  day  of 

for  the  division  of  '9  in  the  county  of  [or,  for  the  borough 

of  ]: 

(a)  We,  being  of  the  justices  acting  for  the  said  division, 
and  being  the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  sessions  assembled,  or 

(b)  We,  being  of  the  justices  of  the  said  borough,  and  being 
the  majority  of  those  at  the  said  sessions  assembled. 

Hereby,  pursuant  to  sec.  14  of  the  Intoxicating  Liquor  Licensing 
Act^  1828,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  grant  unto  A  B.,  of 
[here  insert  a  licensed  victualler,  beerhouse  keeper,  coffee-house 
keeper,  confectioner,  eating-house  keeper,  licensed  dealer  in  spirits,  a 
refreshment-house  keeper,  a  wholesale  spirit  dealer,  the  holder  of  a 
strong  beer  licence,  or  as  the  case  may  be],  this  licence  authorising  him 
to  apply  for  and  hold 

[Here  vnsert  such  farm  of  licence  A.,  or  B.,  or  C.  ...  or  M.,  as  may 
be  necessary,  see  pp.  229-331,  infra.] 

The  owner  of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  the  licence  is  granted 
is  M.  N.,  of  . 

This  licence  shall  be  in  force  from  the  day  of  to 

the  day  of 

Witness  our  hands. 

[Signaiii/res  of  Justices.] 

Forms  of  Descriptions  of  the  Several  Licences  (for 
Insertion  in  the  previous  Skeleton  For^). 

A. 

Alehouse  Licence  (on  or  off).] — Any  of  the  excise  licences  that 
may  be  held  by  a  publican  for  the  sale  by  retail,  at  a  house  situated 
at  known  by  the  sign  of  the  ,  of  intoxicating  liquor, 

to  be  consumed  either  on  or  off  the  premises. 

Ifthelieence  be  a  six-day  licence  add  as  a sqMirate paragraph : 

The  premises  in  respect  of  which  this  licence  is  granted  shall  be 
closed  during  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

R 

Beerhouse  Licence  (off).] — An  excise  licence  to  sell  by  retail  at 
a  house  situated  at  beer,  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises,  in 

pursuance  of   the  Act  11   Geo.  rv.  and  1  Will.  rv.  c.  64,  and  Acts 
amending,  the  same. 

C. 

Beerhouse  Licence  (on  or  off).] — ^An  excise  licence  to  sell  by 
retail  at  a  house  situated  at  beer,  to  be  consumed  either  on  or 
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off  the  premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  11  Geo.  iv.  and  1  WilL  iv. 
c.  64,  and  Acts  amending  the  same. 

Ifihe  licence  be  a  da^day  licence  add  as  a  separaie  paragraph  : 

The  premises  in  respect  of  which  this  licence  is  granted  shall  be 
closed  during  the  whole  of  Sunday. 


D. 

CiDKR  AMD  Pkrbt  LICENCE  (oM  OB  OFF).] — An  excise  licence  to  sell 
by  retail  at  a  house  situated  at  cider  and  perry,  to  be  consumed 

either  on  or  off  the  premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  11  Geo.  iv.  and 
WilL  IV.,  c.  64,  and  Acts  amending  the  same. 

If  the  licence  is  a  sixrday  licence  add  as  a  separaie  paragraph : 

The  premises  in  respect  of  which  this  licence  is  granted  shall  be 
closed  during  the  whole  of  Sunday. 


K 

Additional  Licence  to  Strong  Beer  Dealers.] — An  additional 
excise  licence  to  sell  by  retail  at  a  house  situated  at  beer,  to 

be  consumed  off  the  premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  26  &  27  Vict, 
c  33,  s.  1. 

F. 

Table  Beer  Licence  (off).] — An  excise  licence  to  sell  by  retail  at 
a  house  situated  at  table  beer,  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises, 

in  pursuance  of  the  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  21,  s.  3. 


G. 

Wine  Licence  to  Shopkeeper  (off).] — An  excise  licence  to  sell 
by  retail  at  a  shop  situated  at  wine,  to  be  consumed  off  the 

premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict,  c  27,  s.  3,  and  Acta 
amending  the  same. 

H. 

Licence  for  Wine  to  a  RsFRESHiiENT-HousE  Keeper,  Ck>K- 
FEcnoNER,  OR  Eatino-House  Eespbr  (on  or  off).] — An  excise 
licence  to  sell  by  retail  at  a  house  situated  at  wine,  to  be 

consumed  either  on  or  off  the  premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  23  & 
24  Vict  c.  27,  S8.  7  and  8,  and  Acts  amending  the  same. 

Ifihe  licence  is  a  rixday  licence  add  as  a  separaie  paragraph : 

The  premises  in  respect  of  which  the  licence  is  granted  shall  be' 
closed  during  the  whole  of  Sunday. 
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L 

A  Licensed  Dealer's  Additional  Spirit  Licence  (off).] — An 
additional  excise  licence  to  sell  by  retail  at  a  shop  situated  at 
spirits,  to  be  consamed  off  the  premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  24  & 
25  Vict.  c.  21,  s.  2. 

K. 

Licence  for  Liqueurs  in  Shops  (off). — An  excise  licence  to  sell 
by  retail  at  a  shop  situated  at  ,  liqueurs,  to  be  consumed  off 

the  premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  11  &  12  Vict  c.  121,  and  23  &  24 
Yict  0.  114,  and  Acts  amending  the  same. 

(The  Act  23  &  24  Vict.  o.  114,  is  repealed  by  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  24.) 

L. 

Licence  for  Sweets  to  a  Befreshment-House  Keeper,  Con- 
FEcrnoNER,  OR  Eatino-House  Keeper  (on  or  off). — An  excise  licence 
to  sell  by  retail  at  a  house  situated  at  ,  sweets,  to  be  consumed 

either  on  or  off  the  premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  6  G^.  iv.  o.  81, 
and  Acts  amending  the  same. 

If  the  licence  is  a  six-day  licence  add  as  a  separaU  paragraph : 

The  premises  in  respect  of  which  the  licence  is  granted  shall  be 
closed  during  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

M. 

Sweets  Licence  to  Shopkeeper  (off). — An  excise  licence  to  sell 
by  retail  at  a  shop  situated  at  ,  sweets,  to  be  consumed  off  the 

premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  6  Geo.  iv.  c.  81,  and  Acts  amending 
the  same. 


Forms  xwder  the  Licensing  Act  and  Rules,  1904. 

[Being  ihe  Schedule  to  the  Rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State^  a/nd  dated 
December  20,  1904.     {See  St.  B,  &  0.,  1904,  p.  266.)] 

Form  1. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

List  of  Licences  referred  by  the  Renewal  Authority. 

Licensing  District  of 

To  the  compensation  authority  for  the  area  comprising  the  above 

district. 

At  the  general  annual  licensing  meeting  holden  at  on  the 

day  of  for  the  above-named  licensing  district  we, 

being  the  renewal  authority  for  the  said  district,  decided  to  refer  to  you. 
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under  sec.  1  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  the  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  licences  held  in  respect  of  the  premises  specified  below : — 


Name  and  Situation  of 
PremiaeB. 


Nature  of  lioence. 


LioeneeeL 


Registered  Ownen^ 


ReparL 
In  connection  with  the  question  so  referred,  we  report  as  follows  :• 


[Signed  on  behalf  of  the  renewal  authority] 


Clerk  of  the  renewal  authority. 


Dated 


Form  2. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Preliminary  Meeting. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of  • 

To  the  renewal  authority  of  the  licensing  district  of  • 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  preliminary  meeting  to  be  held 
pursuant  to  the  Licensing  Rules,  1904,  by  the  compensation  authority 
for  the  above  area  will  be  held  at  on  the  day 

of  (a). 

Your  attention  is  called  to  Rule  11  of  the  Licensing  Rules,  1904. 

< 

[Signed] 

Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 
Dated 


(a)  This  must  be  a  day  not  less  than  seven  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice, 
and  earlier  than  the  last  day  of  May. 
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FOBM  3. 

The  LicensiDg  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Decision  at  Preliminary  Meeting  not  to  proceed  with 

any  Case. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  the  renewal  authority  of  the  licensing  district  of 

[or  To  A.  B.,  the  licensee  [or  the  registered  owner]  of  the  premises 
known  as  ,  and  specified  in  the  subjoined  list]. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  their  preliminary  meeting  held  on  the 
day  of  Id    9  the  compensation  authority  for 

the  above  area  decided  not  to  proceed  upon  the  report  of  the  renewal 
authority  so  far  as  regards  the  licences  [or  licence]  of  the  licensed 
premises  specified  in  the  subjoined  list,  and  in  consequence  no  further 
proceedings  will  now  be  taken  by  the  compensation  authority  in  respect 
of  the  licences  [or  licence]  of  those  premises. 

List  of  Premises. 


[Signed] 


Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 


Dated 


Form  4. 

A.  Form  of  PMic  Notice. 
The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 
Notice  of  Principal  Meeting. 
County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  principal  meeting  to  be  held  pursuant 
to  the  Licensing  Rules,  1904,  by  the  compensation  authority  for  the 
above  area,  will  be  held  at  on  the  day  of  19    .(a) 

(a)  This  must  be  a  day  not  less  than  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of  the 
notice. 
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And  notice  is  hereby  also  given  that  the  compensation  authority  will 
at  the  meeting  be  prepared  to  hear,  with  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the 
licences  of  the  several  premises  specified  in  the  subjoined  list,  all  those 
persons  to  whom  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  they  are  bound  to  give 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard ;  that  is  to  say,  the  persons  interested  in 
any  licensed  premises  in  question  and,  unless  it  appears  to  the  com- 
pensation authority  unnecessary,  any  other  persons  appearing  to  them 
to  be  interested  in  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  licence  of  those 
premises  (including  the  justices  of  the  licensing  district). 

Lid  of  Licensed  Premises. 


[Signed] 


Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 


Dated 


Form  4. 

B.  Farm  of  NoHee  to  Special  Persons  and  AuAarities, 
The  Licensing  Act^  1904. 
Notice  of  Principal  Meeting. 
County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  A.  B.,  the  licensee  [or  the  registered  owner]  of  the  premises  knowo 
,  and  specified  in  the  subjoined  list. 

[Or  To  the  renewal  authority  for  the  licensing  district  of  .] 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  principal  meeting  to  be  held  pursuant 
to  the  Licensing  Rules,  1904,  by  the  compensation  authority  for  the 
above  area  will  be  held  at  *   on  the  day  of  19    .(a) 

And  notice  is  hereby  also  given  that  the  compensation  authority  will 
at  the  meeting  be  prepared  to  hear,  with  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the 
licences  of  the  several  premises  specified  in  the  subjoined  list^  all  those 
persons  to  whom  under  the  Act  they  are  bound  to  give  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard ;  that  is  to  say,  the  persons  interested  in  any  licensed 
premises  in  question  and,  unless  it  appears  to  the  compensation  authority 
unnecessary,  any  other  persons  appearing  to  them  to  be  interested  in  the 

(a)  This  must  be  a  day  not  less  than  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of  the 
notice. 
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question  of  the  renewal  of  the  licence  of  those  premises  (inclading  the 
justices  of  the  licensing  district). 

[(a)  Tour  attention  is  also  called  to  Rule  20  of  the  Licensing  Rulesi 
1904.] 

[(&)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  renewal  authority  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  at  this  meeting.] 


List  of  Licensed  Premises. 


Name  and  Situation  of  Pxwnises. 


LioensM. 


[Si^ined] 


Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 


Dated 


\ 


a)  To  be  added  when  the  notice  is  sent  to  the  licensee  or  registered  owner. 
'&)  To  be  added  when  the  notice  is  sent  to  the  renewid  authority. 


Form  5. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Decision  at  Principal  Meeting. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  A.  B.,  the  licensee  [or  the  registered  owner]  of  the  premises 
specified  below. 

[Or  To  the  renewal  authority  for  the  licensing  district  of  •] 

[Or  (a)  To  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.] 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  compensation  authority  for  the  above 
area,  at  their  principal  meeting  held  on  the  day  of  [and 

the  day  of  ],  decided,  in  pursuance  of  their  powers 

under  the  above  Act»  to  refuse  [or  not  to  refuse]  the  renewal  of  the 
licence  of  the  premises  specified  below. 

[(b)  Compensation  becomes  therefore  payable,  and  your  attention  is 
called  to  Rules  21  to  36  of  the  Licensing  Rules,  1904.] 

fa)  Only  where  the  renewal  of  a  licence  has  been  refused. 
b)  To  be  added  where  the  renewal  of  the  licence  is  refused  and  the  notice 
is  sent  to  the  licensee  or  registered  owner. 
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The  Premises  above  Bef erred  to. 


Name  and  Sitaation  of 
Premises. 

Nature  of  Lioence. 

Licensee. 

Begifltered  OwneiB. 

• 

[Signed] 

Clerk  of  compensation  authority. 
Dated 

Form  6. 

!       The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  as  to  sending  in  Claims  to  be  treated  as  Persons  interested  in 

Licensed  Premises. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  compensation  authority  for  the  above 
area  having  decided  at  their  principal  meeting,  held  on  the  day 

of  [and  the  day  of  ],  to  refuse  the  renewal  of 

the  licence  of  the  premises  specified  below,  all  persons  claiming  to  be 
interested  in  the  said  premises  for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  the  said  Act  (other  than  the  licensee  and  the  registered 
owner  of  the  said  premises)  are  required  to  send  to  the  compensation 
authority  notice  of  their  claims  before  the  day  of  19    (a), 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  compensation  authority  to  ascertain  in 
manner  provided  by  the  Licensing  Rules,  1904,  the  persons  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  said  Act  in  respect  of  the  said  premises. 

Notice  of  claims  must  be  given  in  the  form  annexed,  and  may  be  sent 
to  the  clerk  of  the  compensation  authority  at  his  office  at 


Licensed  Premises. 

» 

Premises. 

Nature  of  Lioenoe. 

Licensee. 

Registered  Ownem. 

• 

[Signed] 


Clerk  of  compensation  authority. 


Dated 


(a)  This  must  be  a  day  twenty-one  days  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  th( 


le  notice. 
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Form  7. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Claim  to  be  treated  as  a  Person  interested  in  Licensed 

Premises. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  the  compensation  authority  for  the  above  area. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I,  A  B.,  of  ,  claim  to  be 

interested  for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  compensation  under  the 
Licensing  Act,  1904,  in  the  licensed  premises  known  as  ^  and 

specified  below. 

The  particulars  of  my  claim  are  as  follows : — 

[The  daimaitU  must  give  full  particulars  of  his  daim  ani  specify  any 
insirumeni  or  daeumeni  on  which  he  relies.] 


Licensed  Premises  in  reaped  of  which  the  Claim 

is  Made. 

Name  and  Situation  of 
Fremiaea. 

Nature  ol  Licence. 

Licensee. 

Aegistered  OwneiB. 

1 

• 

* 

[Signaiure  of  Claimant,] 


Dated 


Form  8. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Supplemental  Meeting  to  consider  Claims. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  A.  B.,  the  licensee  of  [or  the  registered  owner  of]  [or  a  person 
having  made  a  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  person  interested  for  the  purpose 
of  the  payment  of  compensation  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  in]  the 
premises  known  as  and  specified  below. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  claims  of  persons  claiming  to  be  treated 
as  persons  interested  in  the  above  licensed  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
the  payment  of  compensation  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  have  been 
made  in  respect  of  those  premises,  as  shown  below,  and  that  the  com- 
pensation authority  for  the  above  area,  will  hold  a  meeting  on  the 
day  of  19        ,(a)  in  pursuance  of  the  Licensing  Rules,. 

(a)  This  must  be  a  day  not  less  than  seven  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice. 
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1904,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  those  claims  and  of  determining 
who  are  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation. 

[IfU  is  intended  on  the  same  day  to  hold  afwrther  meeting  for  considering 
the  question  of  a^ppromng  any  amount  agreed  as  compensation  moneys  and  for 
settling  the  shares  in  the  compensation  money,  add :  And  notice  is  further 
hereby  given  that  at  the  close  of  that  meeting  the  compensation  authority 
will  hold  a  further  meeting  for  considering  whether,  if  a  proper  agree- 
ment as  to  the  sum  to  be  submitted  to  the  compensation  authority  for 
their  approval  as  the  amount  of  the  compensation  money  is  lodged  with 
them,  their  approval  shall  be  given  to  that  sum,  and  further  for  settling 
the  shares,  or  fixing  the  proportions,  in  which  the  compensation  money 
is  to  be  divided  among  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation. 

Any  agreement  as  to  the  sum  to  be  submitted  to  the  compensation 
authority  for  their  approval  as  the  amount  of  compensation  money 
must  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Licensing  Rules,  1904,  and 
must  be  lodged  with  the  compensation  authority  either  at  the  meeting 
or  previously.] 

You  should  attend  the  meeting  if  you  desire  to  state  your  views  in 
relation  to  these  matters,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  compensation  authority. 

Licensed  Premises  in  respect  of  which  Claims  have  been  Received, 


Name  sad 

Bitoation  of 

PremiseB. 


Nature 
of  Tiieenoe. 


Name  and 

Address  of 

Licensee. 


Karnes  and  Addresses 

of  Registered 

Ownere. 


Names  and 

Addresses  d! 

Claimants. 


[Signed'] 


Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 


Dated 


Form  9. 

The  Licensing  Act»  1904. 

Notice  of  Supplemental  Meeting  to  settle  Shares  in  t^e  Compensation 

Money. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  A  B.,  of  ,  a  person  entitled  to  compensation  under 

the  Licensing  Act^  1904,  in  the  licensed  premises  known  as  , 

and  specified  below. 

Take  notice  that  a  meeting  of  the  compensation  authority  for  the 
above  area,  will  be  held  at  on  the  day  of  19      ,(a) 

(a)  This  must  be  a  day  not  less  than  seven  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice. 
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for  the  purpose  of  consideriDg  whether,  if  a  proper  agreement  as  to 
the  sum  to  be  submitted  to  the  compensation  authority  for  their 
approval  as  the  amount  of  compensation  money  in  respect  of  the  said 
premises  is  lodged  with  them,  their  approval  shall  be  given  to  that 
sum,  and  further  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  shares,  or  fixing  the 
proportions,  in  which  the  said  compensation  money  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  persons  specified  below. 

Any  agreement  as  to  the  sum  to  be  submitted  to  the  compensation 
authority  for  their  approval  as  the  amount  of  compensation  money 
must  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Licensing  Rules,  1904,  and 
must  be  lodged  with  the  compensation  authority  at  the  meeting  or 
previously. 

You  should  attend  the  meeting  if  you  desire  to  state  your  views 
in  relation  to  these  matters,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  compensation 
authority. 

Licensed  Premises  above  Bef  erred  to. 


Kame  and  Situation  of  Premisea. 


Names  and  Registorod  Addressee 

of  Peraone  entitled  to 

Giompeneation. 


[Signed] 


Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 


Dated 


Form  10. 

The  Licensing  Act^  1904. 

Agreement  as  to  the  Sum  to  be  submitted  to  the  Compensation  Authority 
for  their  approval  as  the  Amount  of  Compensation  Money. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

We,  whose  names  are  subscribed  hereto,  being  the  several  persons 
entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  and  the  Rules 
made  under  that  Act,  in  respect  of  the  licensed  premises  specified  below, 
have  agreed  that  the  sum  of  should  be  submitted  to  the  com- 

pensation authority  for  their  approval  as  the  compensation  money  to  be 
paid  in  respect  of  the  said  premises. 
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Licensed  Premises  above  Referred  to. 


Name  and  Situation  of  Premises. 


Names  and  Addresses  of  Penons 
entitled  to  Oompensation. 


[Signaiares  of  the  persons  interested  or  of  their  agents.] 


Dated 


Form  11. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  to  the  CommisBioners  of  Inland  Revenue  that  the  amount  of  the 
Compensation  Money  remains  to  be  determined  by  them. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue : — 

We  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  in  default  of  the  agreement  and  approval 
mentioned  in  subs.  (2)  of  sec.  2  of  the  Licensing  Act^  1904,  the  amount 
to  be  paid  under  the  Act  as  compensation  in  respect  of  the  premises 
specified  below  remains  to  be  determined  by  you. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  are 
stated  below. 

Licensed  Premises  above  Referred  to. 


Persons  Enii&ed  to  Compensation. 


Name. 


Address. 


[Signed  on  behalf  of  the  cdmpensation  atUhoriiy,] 

Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 


Dated 
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Form  12. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Dates  for  Payment  of  Compensation  Money  and 

Expiration  of  Licence. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  A  B.,  a  person  entitled  to  comjsensation  under  the  Licensing 
Act,  1904,  in  respect  of  the  premises  specified  below. 


[Or  To  the  renewal  authority  for  the  licensing  district  of 


0 


[Or  To  the  superintendent  [or  chief  officer]  of  police  of  the  district 
of  .] 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  compensation  under  the  Licensing  Act^ 
1904,  in  respect  of  the  licensed  premises  specified  below  has  now  become 
payable,  and  that  the  respective  shares  in  the  compensation  money  of 
the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  the  said  premises  will 
he  paid  to  them  on  the  day  of  19    ,(a)  and  that  the  licence 

provisionally  renewed  in  respect  of  the  said  premises  will  therefore 
expire  on  the  day  of  19    ,{b) 


Licensed  Premises  above  Referred  to. 


Name  sad  fidtaaUoii  of  PrenuMs. 


Nature  of  Lioenoe. 


Name  and  Addran  of  Penons 
entitled  to  Ck)mpen8ation. 


[Signed] 


Clerk  to  the  compensation  authority. 


Dated 


(a)  This  must  be  a  day  not  less  than  two  weeks  nor  more  than  six  weeks  after 
the  ^te  of  the  notice. 

(6)  The  seventh  day  after  the  date  fixed  for  x)ayment. 


VOL.  vni. 


[Form  13. 
16 
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Form  14. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Adjourned  Meeting. 

Coanty  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  (a)  meeting  of  the 

compensation  authority  for  the  above  area  which  was  adjourn^  on  the 

day  of  Id    ,  [and  the  day  of 

19    ,]  will  be  continued  at  on  the 

day  of  19    .(6) 

[Signed] 

Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 

Dated 


8 


fa)  Specify  the  nature  of  the  meeting. 

[h)  Notice  of  an  adjournment  need  not  be  given  imless  the  meeting  is 
adjourned  for  more  than  fourteen  days. 


Form  15. 

Statemeni  to  be  Inserted  in  a  Licence  PromiomUy  Renewed, 

Note, — This  licence  is  granted  provisionally  pursuant  to  the 
Licensing  Act»  1904,  and  the  Rules  made  under  that  Act. 

If  the  compensation  authority  to  whom  the  question  of  the  renewal 
[(a)  or  transfer]  of  the  licence  of  the  abovo-mentioned  premises  has  been 
referred  under  that  Act^  refuse  the  renewal  [(a)  or  transfer]  of  the  licence, 
the  licence  will  cease  to  have  effect,  if  then  in  force,  as  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  seventh  day  after  the  date,  to  be  subsequently  fixed  in 
pursuance  of  those  Rules,  for  the  payment  of  compensation. 

(a)  To  meet  cases  where  the  renewal  is  provisional  in  consequence  of  the 
reference  of  a  question  of  transfer. 

Form  16. 

Staiemeni  to  be  Inserted  in  a  Licence  further  ProvisionaUy  Renewed, 

Note. — This  licence  is  granted  provisionally  pursuant  to  the 
Licensing  Act,  1904,  and  the  Rules  made  under  that  Act;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  compensation  authority  to  whom  the  question  of  the 
renewal  [(a)  or  transfer]  of  the  licence  of  the  above-mentioned  premises 
was  referred  under  the  Act  have  refused  the  renewal  [(a)  or  transfer]  of 
the  licence,  the  licence  will  cease  to  have  effect  as  from  the  expiration 
of  the  seventh  day  after  the  date  to  be  subsequently  fixed  in  pursuance 
of  those  Rules,  for  the  payment  of  compensation. 

(a)  To  meet  cases  where  the  renewal  is  provisional  in  consequence  of  the 
reference  of  a  question  of  transfer. 
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Form  17. 

Statement  to  he  Inserted  in  a  Provisional  Transfer. 

Note. — This  transfer  is  granted  provisionally  pursuant  to  the 
Licensing  Act^  1904,  and  the  Rules  made  under  that  Act,  and  is  con- 
ditional on  the  decision  of  the  compensation  authority  with  respect 
thereto.  If  a  renewal  of  the  licence  is  granted  at  the  next  general 
annual  licensing  meeting,  that  renewal  will  also  be  provisional  in 
pursuance  of  those  Rules. 


Form  18. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Licences  the  question  of  the  Transfer  of  which  is  referred  to  the 

Compensation  Authority. 

Licensing  District  of 

To  the  compensation  authority  for  the  area  comprising  the  above 

district. 

At  the  sessions  holden  at  ,  on  the  day  of 

19    ,  for  the  above-named  licensing  district,  the  justices 

decided  to  refer  to  you,  under  sec.  1,  as  applied  by  subs.  (1)  of  sec.  9,  of 

the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  licence  held 

in  respect  of  the  premises  specified  below. 


Name  and  Situation  of 


Nature  of  Lioenoa. 


Lioenaee. 


Regiatared  Owuera. 


Report. 

In  connection  with   the  above,   the  justices  desire  to  report  as 
follows : — 


[Signed] 

Clerk  to  the  licensing  justices. 

[The  derk  will  add  a  note  stating,  as  respects  any  licence  comprised  in 
the  listf  whether  the  renewal  of  the  licence  has  been  referred  to  the  compensa-- 
tion  authority  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  transfer.] 
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Form  19. 
The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 
Particulars  with  respect  to  New  Licences. 
County  [or  Borough]  of 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 

We  beg  to  forward  to  you  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  grant 
of  a  new  on-licence  in  respect  of  the  premises  specified  below  confirmed 
by  us  as  the  confirming  authority  for  the  above  area  on  the 
day  of  19    . 

Premises  above  Bef erred  io. 


ParHeulars  of  Payments  imposed. 


Duration  of  Licence. 


[Signed  on  behalf  of  the  confirming  duthority] 

Clerk  of  the  confirming  authority. 


Dated 


Form  20. 

A. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Statement  of  variations  in  Conditions  proposed  by  the  Confirming 

Authority. 

County  [or  Borough]  of 

To  the  justices  authorised  to  grant  new  licences  in  the  licensing 
district  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  confirming  authority  for  the  above 
area  desire  that  the  conditions  attached  by  you  to  the  licence  granted 
in  respect  of  the  premises  specified  below  should  be  varied  as  follows : — 
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The  reasons  for  the  proposed  Tariations  are  as  follows  :- 

T?ie  Premises  above  Referred  to. 


Name  and  Bitoation  of  Premifles. 

Nature  of  Licence. 

Name  and  Addreaa  of  Proposed 
Licensee. 

[Signed] 


Clerk  of  the  confirming  authority. 


Dated 


Form  20. 

B. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Meeting  to  consider  variations  in  Conditions  proposed  by  the 

Confirming  Authority. 

Licensing  District  of 

To  A  B.,  one  of  the  justices  having  power  to  grant  new  licences  in 
the  above  district. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  justices  having  power 
to  grant  new  licences  in  the  above  district  will  be  held  at 
on  the  day  of  19    ,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and, 

if  thought  fit,  consenting  to  the  variations  proposed  by  the  confirming 
authority  in  the  conditions  attached  to  the  licence  granted  in  respect  of 
the  premises  specified  below. 

The  Premises  above  Referred  to. 


Name  and  Situation  of  PremiBea. 


Name  and  Address  of  FRypoeed 
Licensee. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  variations  so  proposed  and  of  the 
reasons  given : — 


[Signed] 


Dated 


Clerk  of  the  justices. 
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Form  20. 

a 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  to  Confirming  Authority  of  Decision  of  Justices  having  power  to 
grant  New  Licences  as  to  proposed  variations  in  Conditions. 

Licensing  District  of 

To  the  confirming  authority  for  the  county  [or  borough]  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  justices  having  power  to  grant  new 

licences  in  the  above  district  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  day  of 

19    ,  decided  with  respect  to  the  variations  proposed  by  you 

as  confirming  authority  in  the  conditions  attached  to  the  licence  granted 

Id  respect  of  the  premises  specified  below  as  follows : — 

The  Premises  above  Referred  to. 


and  Sitiiation  of  Fxemises. 


Name  and  Addnaa  of  Proixwad 
Lioenaee. 


[Signed] 


Clerk  of  the  justices. 


Dated 


Form  21. 

A. — Form  of  Public  Ndice. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Division  of  Area. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  compensation  authority  for  the 
above  area  have  by  resolution  divided  their  area  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  into  the  following  districts,  that  is  to  say 
[give  particulars  of  the  eamposiiion  of  the  districts]. 


[Signed] 


Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 


Dated 
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B. — Form  of  Notice  to  Special  AtUhorittes. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Division  of  Area. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  [or  To  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue]. 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we,  as  the  compensation  authority  [Ac, 
<is  in  Form  A]. 

[Siffned  on  behalf  of  the  compeMcUian  auOtmity] 

Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 
Dated 

Form  22. 

A. — Form  of  Public  Notice. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Imposition  of  Charges  under  Sec.  3  of  the  Act. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  compensation  authority  for  the  above 
area  have  imposed  under  sec.  3  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  for  the  year 

charges  in  respect  of  licences  at  the  following  rate 

[state  the  proportion  which  the  rate  imposed  bears 
to  the  maximum  rate  of  charge  under  the  Act]  ;  and  charges  on  the  premises 
affected  will  be  levied  and  paid  accordingly  as  part  of  the  duties  on  the 
corresponding  excise  licences. 

[Signed] 

Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 

Dated 

B. — Form  of  Notice  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 

The  Licensing  Act^  1904. 

Notice  of  Imposition  of  Charges  under  Sec.  3  of  the  Act. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we,  as  the  compensation  authority  for 
the  above  area,  have  imposed,  under  sec.  3  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904, 
for  the  year  charges  in  respect  of  licences  at  the  following 

rate  [state  the  proportion  which  the  rate  imposed  bears  to  the  maximum  rate  of 
charge  under  the  Act], 

[Signed  on  behalf  of  the  compensation  authority] 

Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 
Dated 
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Form  23. 

The  Liceosing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Appointment  of  Treasurer. 

County  [or  County  Borough]  of 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Kevenue. 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we,  as  the  compensation  authority  for 
the  above  area,  have  appointed  of 

to  be  our  treasurer  for  the  purposes  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

[Signed  on  behalf  of  the  compensation  authorUy] 

Clerk  of  the  compensation  authority. 
Dated 


Form  24. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

Notice  of  Meeting  to  consider  Application  under  the  Note  to  the  First 

Schedule  of  the  Act. 

Licensing  District  of 

To  A.  B.,  one  of  the  justices  acting  in  and  for  the  above  distnct. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  licensing  justices  of  the 
above  district  will  be  held  at  ,  on  the  day  of  19    , 

for  the  purpose  of  considering  an  application  for  a  certificate  under  the 
Note  to  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  in  respect  of  the 
licensed  premises  specified  below. 

Licensed  Premises  above  Bef  erred  to. 


Kame,  Situation,  and  Description  of  Pramiees. 


Name  of  Licensee. 


[Signed] 

Clerk  of  the  justices. 
Dated 
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Form  25. 

The  Lioensing  Act»  1904. 

Certificate  of  Licensing  Justices  ander  the  Note  to  the  First  Schedule 

of  the  Act. 

Licensing  District  of 

We,  being  the  licensing  justices  of  the  above  district,  hereby  certify 
that  the  licensed  premises  specified  below  are  used  only  as 
[siaU  whether  public  gardens,  picture  galleries,  or  as  the  case  may  be]^  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  [state  the  prapartian  to  be  charged]  of 

the  rate  charged  in  other  cases  is  the  proper  rate  of  charge  under  the 
Licensing  Act,  1904,  in  respect  of  the  said  premises. 

Licensed  Premises  above  Referred  to. 


Name^  Situation,  and  Description  of  Pramiaes. 


Name  of  Lioenaee. 


{Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Ueensing  justices] 

Clerk  of  the  justices. 


Date 


Form  26. 
Mortgage  of  Compensation  Fund. 

A. 
fFhere  Provisian  is  made  for  Repayme/ni  by  means  of  a  Sinking  Fund. 

By  virtue  of  the  Licensing  Act^  1904,  we,  being  the  compensation 
authority  for  the  county  [or  county  borough]  of  ,  in  considera- 

tion of  the  sum  of  paid  to  us  by  A  B.  of  , 

hereby  charge  our  compensation  fund  under  the  said  Act  with  payment 
to  the  said  A.  B.  of  the  said  sum  of  together  with  interest 

for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  interest 

to  be  paid  on  the  day  of  19    ,  &c.  [specify  the  days  for 

payment]  in  each  year 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  said  principal  sum  is  repayable  on 
the  day  of  in  the  year  19    . 

Provided  that  the  said  principal  sum  or  any  part  thereof  may,  not- 
withstanding anything  herein  contained,  be  paid  off  at  any  earlier  time 
which  may  be  agreed  on  by  us  and  the  said  A.  B. 
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Form  26. 

B. 

WTiere  the  Loan  is  to  be  Repiid  by  mea/ns  of  Insialmenis  of  Capital. 

By  virtue  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  we,  being  the  compensation 
aathority  for  the  county  \or  county  borough]  of  ,  in  con- 

sideration of  the  sum  of  paid  to  us  by  A.  B.  of 

,  hereby  charge  our  compensation  fund  under  the 
said  Act  with  the  payment  to  the  said  A.  B.  of  the  said  sum  of 

or  of  so  much  thereof  as  shall  for  the  time  being  remain 
unpaid,  together  with  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  per 

cent,  per  annum,  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  day  of 

19    ,  &c.  [specify  the  days  for  payment]  in  each  year. 
And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  said  principal  sum  of 
shall  be  repaid  by  equal  yearly  [or  half-yearly]  instalments  of 
in  each  of  the  years  19      to  19    ,  both  inclusive,  such  sums  to  be  paid 
on  the  day  of  [and  the  day  of  ] 

in  each  of  those  years. 

Form  26. 

C. 

Where  the  Loan  is  to  be  Repaid  by  means  of  Instalments  of  Capital  and 

Interest  Combined, 

By  virtue  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  we,  being  the  compensation 
aathority  for  the  county  [or  county  borough]  of  ,  in  con- 

sideration for  the  sum  of  paid  to  us  by  A.  B.  of 

,  hereby  charge  our  compensation  fund  under  the  said 
Act  with  payment  to  the  said  A.  R  in  each  of  the  years  19  to  19  , 
both  inclusive,  of  the  sum  of  £  on  the  day  of 

in  each  of  those  years  [or,  if  (he  instalments  are  half-yearly,  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  on  the  day  of 
and  the                   day  of                     in  each  of  the  years  19    to  19    , 
both  inclusive]. 

Signature  to  be  attached  to  whichever  of  the  three  Forms  A,^  B.,  or  C. 

is  used. 

Dated  this  day  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and 

[Signatures  of  two  justices^  and  of  the  treasurer 
{or  where  (he  treasurer  is  a  bank,  the  clerk 
of  the  authority),] 

Notice  of  Application  for  a  New  Licence  (see  p.  194). 

To  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  ,  to  the  clerk 

of  the  licensing  justices  of  ,  and  to  the  superintendent  of 

police  of  the  district  of  j  in  the  county  of 
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Take  notice  that  I,  A.  B.,  residing  at  in  the  parish  of 

in  the  county  of  intend  to  apply  at  the  general 

annual  licensing  meeting  to  be  holden  at  on  the 

day  of  next  for  a  licence  [here  imert  description  of  licence,  see 

Forms  of  Description  of  Licences,  supra,  p.  229]. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  day  of  19     . 

[Signed]  A.  R 

Note,— As  to  publication  and  service  of  this  notice,  see  p.  194. 

NoTiGB  OF  Application  fob  the  Removal  of  a  Licence 

(see  p.  203). 

[Heading  a/nd  commeneemefU  as  above]  for  an  order  sanctioning  the 

removal  of  the  licence  [here  describe  U,  see  supra,  p.  229]  now  held  by 

me  [or,  by  X.  Y.]  in  respect  of  the  premise  [describe  them]  from  such 

premises  to  certain  premises  being  No.  Street,  in  the  parish  of 

in  the  county  of 

Given  under  my  hand  this  day  of  19     . 

[Signed]  A.  B. 

Note, — As  to  publication  and  service  of  this  notice,  see  p.  203. 

Notice  by  Licence-Holdeb  of  Intention  to  Apply  fob  a 

Tbansfeb  of  the  Licence. 

[Heading  as  above,] 

Take  notice  that  I,  A.  B.,  of  &c.,  being  the  holder  of  [h^'e  describe 
licence,  see  supra,  p.  229]  intend  to  apply  at  the  special  session  to  be 
holden  at  in  the  said  division  on  the  day  of  19    , 

for  permission  to  transfer  the  above-mentioned  licence  to  C.  D.  [here  set 
out  and  his  trade  or  calling],  who  has  during  the  six  months 

now  last  past  resided  at  [or,  from  such  premises  to  certain  other 

premises],  being  No.  Street,  in  the  parish  of  in  the  county 

of 

i^iven  under  my  hand  this  day  of 

[Signed]  A  B. 

Note, — As  to  service  of  this  notice,  see  p.  200. 

Notice  by  a  Pebson,  not  being  the  Licence-Holdeb,  of  his 
Intention  to  apply  fob  a  Tbansfeb  of  the  Licence. 

[Heading  as  above,] 

Take  notice  that — 

(a)  I,  C.  D.,  of  &a,  being  the  heir  of  ; 

or 

(b)  We,  K,  of  &a,  and  F.,  of  &c.,  being  the  executors  [or  adminis- 
trators] of  ; 
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or 

{c)  I,  G.,  of  &c.,  beisg  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  of  ; 

or 

{d)  X  H.,  of  &c.,  being  the  new  tenant  [or  occupier]  of  the  premises 
hereinafter  mentioned,  lately  in  the  possession  of 

or 

{e)  I,  EL,  of  &c.,  being  the  person  to  whom  C.  D.,  of  &c.,  the  heir  [or 
E.,  of  &c.,  and  F.,  of  &c.,  the  executors  {or  administrators  or  assigns)]  of 
[here  set  out  name  of  the  Itcence-holder],  has  [or  have]  conveyed  or  made  over 
their  [or  his]  interest  in  the  occupation  and  keeping  of  the  premises 
hereinafter  mentioned,  lately  in  the  possession  of  ; 

or 

(/)  I,  L.,  of  the  assignee  of  X.  Y.,  a  person  [holding,  or]  lately  hold, 
ing  [here  describe  the  licence  and  premises^  see  sujpra,  p.  229]  intend  to 
apply  at  the  special  session  to  be  holden  at  in  the  said  division 

on  the  day  of  for  an  order  that  the  said  licence  may 

be  transferred  to  me  [or,  us]  the  said 

Given  under  my  [or,  our]  hand  [or  hands]  this  day 

of  19    . 

[Signed]  A.  B. 

Nate. — As  to  service  of  this  notice,  see  p.  200. 

Notice  op  Application  for  a  Temporary  Licence  on 

Authority. 

[FoUlow  (he  above  Form,  eanduding  m  follows] : — ^intend  to  apply  at  a 
petty  sessions  of  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  acting  in  and  for 
the  of  in  the  ,  to  be  held  on  the 

day  of  ,  at  ,  in  the  said  form  an  order  authorising 

me  [or  us]  to  sell  by  retail  intoxicating  liquors  under  the  aforesaid 
licence  in  the  house  and  on  the  premises  aforesaid  until  the 
day  of  next,  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  next  ensuing 

special  session  in  the  said  division. 

Given  under  my  [or  our]  hand  [or  hands]  this  day  of 

19    .  [Signed]  A.  B. 

Note. — This  notice  is  to  be  addressed  and  sent  only  to  the  supeiintendent 
of  police  of  the  district.    As  to  service,  see  p.  202. 

Notice  of  Intention  to  Apply  for  an  Occasional  Licence. 

To  the  superintendent  of  police  of  the  district  of 

Take  notice  that  I,  of  ,  being  a  licensed  victualler 

[or,  a  person  licensed  to  sell  by  retail  to  be  drunk  or  consumed 

on  the  said  premises],  intend  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  to 
be  held  at  on  the  day  of  at 
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o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  consent  of  the  said  Coart  to  the  grant  to 

me  of  an  occasional  licence  authorising  me  to  sell  on  the 

day  of  ,  between  the  hours  of  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 

and  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  a  situate  at 

in  the  parish  of  on  the  occasion  of 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  19    . 

NoiU. — This  must  be  served  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  making  the 
application,  and  should  be  served  personally  or  at  the  residence  or  office  of  the 
superintendent  (fi.  v.  Rileyy  1889,  53  J.  P.  452). 


Form  of  Justices'  Consent  for  an  Occasional  Licence. 

At  a  petty  sessions  of  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
division  of  in  the  [county]  of  held  at  on  the 

day  of  19    . 

We,  the  undersigned,  two  of  the  justices  assembled  at  the  said  petty 
sessions  [or,  two  of  the  justices  usually  acting  at  the  petty  sessions  for 
the  petty  sessional  division  within  which  the  place  of  sale  hereinafter 
mentioned  is  situate,  now  sitting  together  for  this  purpose,  having  been 
first  satisfied  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  make  application  for  this  con- 
sent to  a  petty  sessional  Court]  hereby  consent  to  the  grant  of  an  occa- 
sional licence  to  ,  of  ,  in  the  county  of  , 
authorising  him  to  sell  on  the  day  of  1^  i 
between  the  hours  of  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  situate  at  ,  in  the  parish 
of  ,  on  the  occasion  of  ,  he  being  a  person  duly 
licensed  to  sell  the  same  at  the  premises  first  abovementioned. 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  19    . 

\Judicesf  signaiures  and  seals  {or  signaiures 
only  if  out  of  Petty  Sessions),] 

Note. — See  p.  172.  If  the  consent  be  ffiven  by  two  justices  out  of  pettv 
sessions  omit  tne  first  paragraph  and  modify  the  second  as  indicated.  In  this 
case  notice  of  the  consent  must  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  police 
(L.  A.,  1902,  s.  17). 


Notice  of  Consent  of  Two  Justices  for  an  Occasional 

Licence. 

To  the  superintendent  of  police  of  the  district  of 

Take  notice  that  I  ,  of  ,  have  obtained  the 

consent  of  two  of  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  grant  of  an 
occasional  licence,  the  terms  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  copy  of  such 
consent  annexed  hereto. 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  19    . 

[Signed] 

Note. — As  to  service,  see  Note  to  Form  of  Consent. 
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NoncB  OF  Intention  to  Oppose  the  Renewal  of  a  Licence. 

To  A.  B.,  of,  &a 

Take  notice  that  I  intend  to  appear  at  the  general  annual  licensing 
meeting  to  be  held  for  the  division  of  at  ,  on  the 

day  of  next,  and  to  oppose  your  application  for 

the  renewal  of  the  licence  now  held  by  you  for  the  sale  of  [here  insert 
deaer^ftion  of  Ikences  and  premises,  see  supra,  p.  229].  The  grounds  of  my 
opposition  are  as  follows,  namely  [here  set  (hem  out]. 

Dated  this  day  of  19    . 

[Signed]  A.  B. 


Notice  of  Appeal  against  a  Refusal  to  Renew  or  Transfer 

A  Licence. 

To  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  E.  F.,  and  others,  justices  acting  for  the  licensing 
division  of  in  the  [county]  of 

Take  notice  that  I  ,  of,  &c.,  intend  to  enter  and  prosecute 

an  appeal  at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
,  to  be  holden  at  on  the  day  of  , 

against  the  refusal  of  you,  the  aforesaid  justices,  to  renew  [or,  to  trans- 
fer] the  licence  held  by  me  authorising  me  to  sell  [here  describe  the  Ucence 
and  premises,  see  supra,  p.  229]. 

And  further  take  notice  that  the  grounds  of  this,  my  appeal,  and 
[here  set  them  aui]. 

Dated  this  day  of  19    . 

[Signed]  A.  B. 

Licensing  or  Brewster  Sessions.— See  Licensing. 

Lieg^e. — See  Allegl^ce. 

Lien. 
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Lien  is  the  right  in  one  man  to  retain  that  which  is  in  his  possession 
belonging  to  another  till  certain  demands  of  him  the  person  in  possession 
are  satisfied  {ffammonds  v.  Barclay,  1801,  2  East,  at  p.  236).  For  con- 
venience, the  person  to  whom  the  property  retained  belongs  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  debtor,  the  person  retaining  the  property  as  the 
creditor.  The  word  "  lien  "  is,  however,  used  also  to  denote  rights  given 
by  equity  and  maritime  law  (see  Maritime  Lien)  to  creditors  to  have 
certain  specific  property  primarily  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
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demands.  In  the  rules  which  it  applies  as  regards  liens,  equity  follows 
the  law ;  the  principal  claims  in  connection  with  which  maritime  liens 
arise  are  claims  in  respect  of  salvage,  colUsions,  wages  of  seamen  and 
masters,  pilotage,  bottomry,  and  respondentia  bonds  (see  under  these 
titles  in  other  parts  of  this  work). 

Possession  by  the  creditor  is  essential  to  a  legal  lien,  which,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  others,  is  called  a  possessory  lien  (see  Possessoby 
Lien). 

Liens  are  either  particular  or  general ;  a  particular,  sometimes  also 
called  a  specific,  lien  is  the  right  to  retain  specific  property  in  satisfac- 
tion of  demands  in  respect  of  such  specific  property.  Greneral  liens,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  in  respect  of  a  general  balance  of  account  due,  and 
not  in  respect  of  any  labour,  etc.,  spent  upon  the  specific  property 
retained  by  the  creditor.  A  particular  lien  may  arise  in  one  of  three 
ways — viz.,  (1)  by  operation  of  law,  (2)  by  express  contract,  (3)  by 
implied  contract — such  contract  being  implied  either  from  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  custom  or  usage.  A 
gene^ral  lien  can  arise  only  by  express  contract  or  by  virtue  of  such 
well-established  custom  as  to  amount  to  an  implied  contract  or  term 
of  a  contract. 

I.  The  Possession. — ^Where  possession  is  essential  to  a  lien  it  must 
have  been  lawfully  acquired,  for  example,  in  due  course  of  business,  and 
must  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  express  or 
implied,  under  which  the  lien  is  claimed 

Possession  obtained  by  violence,  misrepresentation,  or  fraud  cannot 
found  a  lien,  even  though  had  it  been  acquired  rightfully  and  fairly  a 
lien  would  have  arisen.  For  a  lien  cannot  be  acquired  by  a  wrongful 
act  {Madden  v.  Kempster,  1807, 1  Camp.  12).  Where  goods  are  deposited 
with  the  creditor  for  some  special  purpose  and  subsequently  retained  by 
him  upon  failure  of  such  purpose,  he  cannot  claim  a  lien,  for  the  property 
in  the  goods  again  returns  to  the  debtor.  But  if  after  the  purpose  has 
failed  the  property  is  left  by  the  debtor  in  the  creditor's  possession  for 
so  long  a  time  as  to  make  it  equivedent  to  a  deposit  for  general  purposes, 
the  lien  will  attach. 

The  possession  must  also  be  of  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
nature.  See  the  leading  case  of  Kruger  v.  Wilcox,  1753,  Amb.  252; 
Tudor's  Leading  Cases  in  Mercantile  Law,  353;  and  for  the  general 
principles.  Forth  v.  Simpson,  1849,  13  Q.  B.  680. 

II.  Particviar  lien  by  operation  of  law  arises  (1)  where  the  creditor 
is  compellable  by  law  to  receive  the  goods  or  to  perform  certain  services 
to  the  owner  of  such  goods.  The  commonest  instances  of  this  class  of 
lien  are  the  liens  of  carriers  and  innkeepers.  See  Carrier  ;  Innkeeper. 
{BMns  &  Co.  v.  Gray,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  501.) 

(2)  Where  the  creditor  has  spent  money,  skill,  or  labour  on  the 
property,  and  claims  a  lien  in  respect  of  his  outlay.  The  commonest 
instances  are  the  lien  of  artificers  and  solicitors.    See  Solicitor. 

(3)  In  the  cases  of  salvage  or  rescuing  ships  at  sea,  a  lien  was  by  the 
common  law  given  to  the  salvor.  The  law  of  particular  lien  as  to  salvage 
is  now  regulated  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts.    See  Maritime  Lien. 

III.  General  Liens, — Unless  established  by  express  or  necessarily 
implied  contract,  general  liens  can  be  established  by  custom  only :  the 
custom  may  be  local.  A  custom  in  a  particular  trade  must  be  strictly 
proved,  and  mere  evidence  of  the  popular  opinion  of  the  members  of 
that  trade,  that  such  a  right  exists  or  ought  to  exist,  is  not  enough  to 
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establish  the  custom.  The  evidence  requisite  to  establish  a  general  lien 
is  thus  summarised  in  In  re  Spotten,  Ex  parte  Provincial  Bank,  11  Ir. 
Bep.  £q.  412 :  "  It  must  be  shown  as  a  matter  of  law,  first,  that  it  was 
a  certain  usa^e ;  second,  that  it  was  a  reasonable  usage,  not  inconsistent 
with  law ;  third,  that  as  a  matter  of  evidence  it  should  be  shown  that 
it  was  so  universally  acquiesced  in  that  everybody  in  the  trade  knew  it, 
or  that  it  could  be  ascertained  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  inquire." 

Factors  (g.v.),  wharfingers  (q.v.),  dyers  (y.v.)*  bankers  (y.v.),  stock- 
brokers (Be  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation,  [1902]  2  Ch.  416), 
and  solicitors  become  in  course  of  their  business  entitled  to  general 
liens. 

IV.  Lien  Arising  by  Contract. — A  lien  created  by  implication  of  law 
may  be  enlarged,  modified,  or  prevented  from  arising  by  express  contract, 
and  the  right  of  lien  may  be  given  similarly  by  contract  where,  if  reliance 
were  placed  on  the  implication  of  law  alone,  no  lien  would  exist. 
Usage  of  trade  cannot  be  set  up  against  a  specific  contract  in  clear 
terms.  Where  parties  contract  for  a  particular  time  or  mode  of  pay- 
ment, a  claim  for  lien  inconsistent  with  the  terms  would  not  be  allowed 
(see  Fisher  v.  Smith,  1878,  4  App.  Cas.  1).  Similarly,  liens  are  incon- 
sistent with  an  acknowledged  system  of  dealing  on  credit,  and  can  only 
subsist  where  payment  is  to  be  made  for  ready  money,  or  there  is  an 
agreement,  express  or  implied,  that  the  debtor  shall  give  security  to  the 
creditor  as  soon  as  the  claim  arisea  "  If  a  mercantile  relation,  which 
might  involve  a  lien,  is  created  by  a  written  contract,  and  security  given 
for  the  result  of  the  dealings  in  that  relation,  the  express  stipulation 
and  agreement  of  the  parties  for  security  excludes  lien,  and  limits  their 
rights  by  the  extent  of  the  express  contract  that  they  have  made. 
£zpres8um  fount  cesaare  tadtum  '*  (per  Lord  Westbury  in  In  re  Leith, 
Chambers  v.  Davidson,  1866,  L  R.  1  P.  C,  at  p.  305 ;  36  L  J.  P.  C.  17). 

V.  Extinguishrfient  of  Lien, — The  right  may  be  lost  or  waived,  either 
expressly  or  voluntarily,  or  by  implication.  The  right  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  inseparably  coupled  with  possession,  it  is  obvious  that  the  loss 
of  possession  results  in  the  loss  of  the  lien.  But  the  right  will  not 
be  lost  if  possession  of  the  goods  has  been  given  to  a  bailee  for  safe 
custody  or  a  like  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  creditor  fraudu- 
lently procures  the  goods  to  be  taken  in  execution,  the  nature  of  the 
possession  having  been  changed,  the  right  of  lien  is  thereby  lost.  As 
a  rule,  imless  the  loss  of  possession  be  involuntary,  the  lien  once  lost 
does  not  re-attach  on  possession  of  the  goods  being  regained  by  the 
creditor ;  the  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions  in  respect 
of  certain  trades,  e,g,  policy  brokers.    (See  Broker  ;  Factor.) 

A  release  of  the  debt  in  any  way  {e.g,  signing  a  composition  deed) 
or  tender  by  the  debtor  of  the  amount  of  the  claim  in  respect  of  which 
the  lien  exists  deprives  the  creditor  of  his  lien.  In  the  same  manner 
the  taking  by  the  creditor  of  a  security  payable  at  a  distant  date  is  held 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  Uen,  and  will  deprive  the  creditor 
of  such  lien.  The  question  to  be  determined  for  deciding  whether  the 
taking  of  a  security  deprives  the  creditor  of  his  right  of  lien  is  one 
of  intention,  viz.,  was  the  security  intended  to  be  cumulative  or  sub- 
stitutional ?  The  presumption  of  intention  will  not  be  the  same  in  all 
trades  and  professions.  "  Whether  a  lien  is  waived  or  not  by  taking 
a  security  depends  upon  the  intention  expressed  or  to  be  inferred  from 
the  position  of  the  parties  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
this  particular  instance  we  are  dealing  with  a  solicitor  and  his  client. 
VOL.  vm.  17 
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It  strikes  me  that  if  a  solicitor  takes  from  his  client  such  a  security " 
[a  joint  and  several  promissory  note  by  the  client  and  her  husband]  "  as 
this  solicitor  took,  the  primd  facie  inference  is  that  he  waives  his  lien. 
That  appears  to  me  the  right  and  proper  conclusion  to  come  to,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  is  the  solicitor's  duty  to  explain  to  his  client  the  effect 
of  what  he  is  about  to  do.  In  the  case  of  a  banker  I  should  not  draw 
the  same  inference,  since  a  banker  has  not  a  similar  duty  towsurds  his 
customer  "  (Lindley,  L.J,,  In  re  Taylor,  StUlman,  and  Underwood,  [1891] 
1  Ch.  590,  at  p.  507 ;  He  Douglas,  Norman  &  Co.,  [1898]  1  Ch.  199). 

VI.  T?ie  Nature  of  Lien. — The  right  of  lien  of  a  creditor  is  a  purely 
passive  right  of  retention,  and  cannot  be  enforced  by  sale  save  in  certain 
cases  (see  Innkeeper  ;  Solicitor). 

If  a  party  is  entitled  to  a  lien  on  property  in  respect  of  a  debt  barred 
by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  the  lien  will  attach  nevertheless ;  for  it  is 
the  remedy,  not  the  debt  itself,  that  is  discharged  by  the  statute  {per 
Jjord  Eldon  in  Spears  v.  Hartly,  1800,  3  Esp.  81 ;  6  R  R.  814). 

VIL  Vendor*s  Lien. — The  rights  of  an  unpaid  vendor  in  respect  of 
goods  he  has  sold  are  now  clearly  defined  by  the  Sale  of  Groods  Act, 
1893,  56  &  57  Vict,  c  71.  Vendor's  lien  in  respect  of  land  is  an 
equitable  lien. 

See  Sale  of  Goods  ;  Bills  of  Lading  ;  and  Stoppage  in  Transitu. 

VIII.  Equitable  Liens, — An  equitable  lien,  it  has  already  been 
stated,  exists  independently  of  possession,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
charge  owing  its  origin  to  a  tnlst  created  by  agreement,  express  or 
implied.  The  most  frequent  instances  are:  The  lien  of  a  vendor  of 
land  in  respect  of  unpaid  purchase  money  and  of  a  purchaser  of  land 
for  his  purchase  money  paid  or  his  deposit  (see  Vendor  and  Purchaser); 
the  lien  of  a  trustee  on  the  trust  property  in  respect  of  his  costs  and 
expenses  ;  and  lastly,  the  lien  that  attaches  to  the  property  of  a  cestui-que 
trust  in  respect  of  breaches  of  trust  acquiesced  in  by  him  (see  Trusts). 

Lieu  and  Substitution.— See  In  Lieu  of;  Instead  of. 

Lieutenancy,  Commission  of.— WhUe  the  old  Acts 

for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  such  as  the  Assize  of  Arms  (27  Hen.  n.) 
and  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  13  Edw.  i.  c.  6,  continued  in  force, 
commissions  were  issued  to  officers  called  Commissioners  of  Array,  who 
went  into  every  county  for  the  purpose  of  arraying  and  summoning 
those  liable  to  service,  and  punishing  defaulters.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  vi.  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  containing  in  substance  the 
same  powers  as  the  old  conmiissions  of  array,  began  to  be  issued  to 
lieutenants  of  counties,  who  were  appointed  to  array,  or  lead,  or  both, 
the  military  forces,  as  the  standing  representatives  of  the  Crown  in 
military  matters.  After  the  reign  of  Mary  these  lieutenants  were 
usually  appointed,  and  became  known  as  Lords  Lieutenant  {q-v.). 

See  Army  ;  Militia  ;  Lord  Lieutenant  ;  Territorial  Forces. 

[Authorities. — Steph.  Bl.,  11th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  596,  and  collections  of 
commissions  there  cited;  Manual  Military  Law,  War  Office.] 

Lieutenant. — See  Officers. 

Lieutenant  of  County. — See  Lieutenant,  Commission  of. 

Life  Annuities.— See  Annuities. 
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LlfGf  ContI nuance  of. — A  person  shown  to  have  been 
living  at  a  given  date  is  presumed  to  be  still  alive  until  a  time  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  life  has  elapsed, 
and  the  onus  of  showing  such  person's  death  lies  on  the  party  asserting 
it.  If,  however,  evidence  is  given  of  a  person's  continuous  unexplained 
absence,  and  the  non-receipt  of  intelligence  from  or  concerning  him  by 
those  who  naturally  would  hear  of  him,  the  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  his  life  ceases  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  but 
the  law  raises  no  presumption  as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  As  to  the 
burden  of  proof,  see  In  re  PJiene's  Trvsts,  1870,  L.  R  5  Ch.  139 ;  In  re 
Aldersey,  Gibson  v.  Hall,  [1905]  2  Ch.  1817.  In  some  cases,  as  e,g, 
where  the  party  when  last  heard  of  was  ill,  or  has  since  been  exposed  to 
extraordinary  danger,  death  has  been  presumed  before  the  expiry  of 
seven  years.    See  Death,  Proof  of  ;  also  Bigamy  ;  Presumptions. 

[AvihorUies, — Taylor,  Hvidence,  10th  ed.,  ss.  198-201 ;  Best,  Evidence^ 
10th  ed.,  pp.  340  et  seq.l 
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An  estate  for  life  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  greatest 
estate  in  land  recognised  by  the  law  in  the  earliest  times,  and  it  was  the 
estate  most  frequently  granted  by  the  lord  to  his  tenant  for  his  services. 
For  the  presumption  was  that  lands  were  given  to  the  tenant  to  enjoy 
so  long  as  he  personally  could  enjoy  them,  and  even  if  expressly  given  to 
him  and  his  heirs,  the  tenant  had  no  power  of  alienation.  His  heirs 
took  by  force  of  the  original  grant  or  (to  use  the  expression  subsequently 
used  in  Shellei/s  Case)  by  purchase,  and  the  tenant  had  no  more  than  a 
life  estate.  The  incident  of  alienation,  which  later  on  was  looked  upon 
as  a  natural  incident  of  freehold  estates,  was  of  slow  growth ;  the  history 
of  the  gradual  acquisition  of  the  power  will  be  found  imder  Estates  ; 
Estates  of  Inheritance.  We  need  only  say  here  that  alienation  inter 
vivos  was  recognised  by  Quia  emptores  (Stat.  18  Edw.  i.  c.  1),  and  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  estates  for  life  {i.e.  the  life  of  another)  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  IL  c.  3. 

Estates  for  life,  or  in  other  words  freeholds  not  of  inheritance,  are 
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estates  capable  of  subsistence  for  the  term  of  a  life  or  lives.  They  arise 
either  by  act  of  party  or  by  law.  Those  that  arise  by  act  of  party  are 
estates  created  expressly  by  deed  or  will,  and  given  to  the  donee  to  hold 
(1)  for  his  own  life ;  or  (2)  the  life  of  another  person — the  latter  estate 
is  called  an  estate  'pwr  atUre  vie,  and  the  person  on  the  duration  of  whose 
life  the  estate  depends  is  called  the  cestui  que  vie  ;  (3)  for  the  joint  lives 
of  several  persons;  (4)  for  the  life  of  the  longest  liver  of  several 
persons. 

Estates  for  life  arising  by  operation  of  law  are— (1)  The  estate  for  life 
which  by  the  common  law  a  widow  has  in  a  portion  of  her  husband's 
lands  upon  his  death,  called  "  dower  "  (see  Husband  and  Wife)  ;  (2)  the 
estate  for  life  which,  subject  to  certain  requisites,  a  husband  has  in  lands, 
whereof  his  wife  was  seised  during  the  marriage  (see  Curtesy)  ;  (3)  the 
estate  for  life  of  a  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct  (see 
Estates  of  Inheritance,  Estates  Tail). 

Some  of  the  estates  above  enumerated  may,  as  a  fact,  determine 
before  the  end  of  the  life  on  which  their  existence  depends  {e,g.  an  estate 
of  dower  in  gavelkind  ceases  on  remarriage  of  the  widow),  and  formerly 
a  person  became  dead  in  law  by  becoming  "professed"  in  religion 
(Co.  litt.  132).  Hence  the  old  practice  of  granting  an  estate  for  the 
Tuitural  life  as  contrasted  with  the  civil  life.  But  the  law,  looking  only 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  estate  to  endure  and  not  on  its  actual  duration^ 
treated  them  all  as  estates  for  life. 

A  term  of  years,  no  matter  how  far  in  excess  of  the  possible  duration 
of  any  life  {e,g,  1000  years),  granted  to  one  if  he  shall  so  long  live,  is  not 
an  estate  for  life,  and  is  less  than  freehold.  And  also  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  an  estate  for  a  man's  own  life  is  deemed  greater  than  an  estate  for 
the  life  of  another. 

Having  referred  the  reader  to  another  part  of  the  work  for  the  other 
classes  of  estates  for  life,  we  will  deal  more  fully  with  such  estates 
created  by  act  of  party,  viz. — (1)  The  estate  of  a  tenant  for  his  own  life,, 
called,  for  convenience,  estate  for  life ;  (2)  the  estate  of  a  tenant  for  the 
life  of  another,  called  estate  pur  autre  vie. 

Creation, — ^Even  without  express  words  of  limitation  (i,e.  to  A.  for 
life),  an  estate  for  life  is  created  by  a  grant  to  the  grantee  (i,e,  to  A. 
simply)  without  further  words  to  qualify  it.  This  rule  holds  good  to  this 
day  as  to  grants  inter  vivos,  but  has  been  modified  in  the  case  of  testa* 
mentary  dispositions  by  the  Wills  Act,  1837,  s.  28.  The  origin  of  the 
doctrine  that  restricted  what  primd  facie  appears  to  be  a  gift  of  property 
absolutely,  i.e.  a  gift  of  land  in  fee  simple,  to  a  gift  for  life  only,  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  old  conception  of  rights  in  real  property,  as  consisting  in 
personal  enjoyment  without  the  incident  of  alienation  or  devolution  (a 
conception  already  alluded  to,  and  which  will  be  found  discussed  at 
length  under  Estates;  Estates  of  Inheritance;  Heirs).  But  the 
Courts,  even  before  the  passing  of  the  Wills  Act,  allowed  any  evidence 
of  a  testator's  intention  to  confer  something  more  than  an  estate  for  life 
to  guide  them  in  construing  the  gift  according  to  such  intention. 

If  a  tenant  for  life  alienates  his  estate,  his  alienee  has  an  estate  puT 
autre  vie.  And  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  may  also  be  granted  directly  and 
in  express  words,  Le,  to  A.  during  the  life  of  B.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  deal  with  the  anomalies  (other  than  anomalies  with  respect  to  aliena- 
tion as  to  which  vide  infra)  of  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  before  passing  ta 
the  general  law  on  estates  for  life.  If  the  cedui  que  vie  survived  the 
owner  of  the  estate  pur  autre  vie,  a  question  arose  as  to  who  was  entitled 
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to  the  land  during  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  cestui  que  vie.  Clearly,  the 
latter,  even  if  he  had  been  the  original  grantor  of  the  estate,  had  no 
right  to  it,  having  parted  with  his  interest  therein.  If  the  limitation 
was  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs,  or  the  grantee  and  his  executors,  his 
heir  or  personal  representatives,  as  the  case  might  be,  would  take.  But 
most  frequently  the  grant  was  to  A.  simply,  and,  accordingly,  on  his 
death  the  land  belonged  to  the  first  comer  that  took  possession.  Such 
occupant  of  the  land  was  called  a  general  occupant ;  the  heir,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  called  a  special  occupant.  But  though  the  Statute  of 
Wills  empowered  owners  of  fee  simple  lands  to  dispose  of  them  by  will, 
the  tenant  pur  autre  vie  could  not  dispose  of  his  lands ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  they  after  his  death  subject  to  his  debts.  Both  these  evils 
were  remedied  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  (29  Car.  ii.  c.  3,  s.  12) 
not  only  gave  the  owner  of  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  power  to  dispose  of  it 
for  the  life  of  the  cestui  que  vie  by  his  will,  but  enacted  that  in  case  of 
intestacy  the  heir  as  special  occupant,  or  in  default  of  a  special  occupant, 
the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  deceased  should  take  the  land 
subject  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The  surplus  in  this  case,  after  pay- 
ment of  debts,  is  distributable,  according  to  the  Statute  of  Distributions, 
as  personal  estate.  In  other  words,  apart  from  any  disposition  to  or 
occupancy  by  the  heir,  the  law  gives  it  to  the  executor  or  administrator. 
The  present  law  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Wills  Act,  which 
reproduces  in  another  form  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  as 
explained  by  the  Act  14  Geo.  ii.  'c.  20.  The  provisions  of  sec.  6  of  the 
Wills  Act,  7  Will  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  3,  are  that  if  no  disposition 
by  will  shall  be  made  of  any  estate  pur  autre  vieot  dk  freehold  nature, 
the  same  shall  be  chargeable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  if  it  shall  come 
to  him  by  reason  of  special  occupancy,  as  assets  by  descent,  as  in 
the  case  of  freehold  land  in  fee  simple ;  and  in  case  there  shall  be  no 
special  occupant  of  any  estate  pur  auire  vie,  whether  freehold  or  cus- 
tomary freehold  tenant  right,  customary  or  copyhold,  or  of  any  other 
tenure,  whether  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditament,  it  shall  go  to 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  party  that  had  the  estate  thereof 
by  virtue  of  the  grant ;  and  if  the  same  shall  come  to  the  executor  or 
administrator,  either  by  reason  of  a  special  occupancy  or  by  virtue  of 
the  Act,  it  shall  be  assets  in  his  hands,  and  shall  go  and  be  applied  and 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator 
or  intestate. 

As  to  the  question  whether  under  a  particular  assurance  the  estate 
pur  autre  vie  goes  to  a  special  occupant  or  is  left  to  go  to  the  personal 
representative  by  force  of  the  statute,  the  principles  for  determining  its 
devolution  in  this  respect  have  been  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Earl  of  Mountcastle  v.  Moresmyth,  [1896]  A.  C.  158.  An  estate  pur 
autre  vie  was  created  by  the  conveyance  of  a  tenant  for  life's  estate 
to  the  tenant  for  life  and  another,  to  hold  to  the  use  of  themselves  and 
their  heirs  with  a  declaration  that  all  the  estate  and  interest  con- 
veyed to  the  other  person  was  conveyed  to  such  person  as  trustee  for 
an  infant.  It  was  held  that  the  infant  had  an  equitable  estate  pur  autre 
vie,  not  an  estate  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  that  there  being  no  "  special 
occupant,"  the  infant's  estate  on  his  death  passed  to  his  administrators 
under  the  section  of  the  Wills  Act  already  noticed.  It  was  argued  that 
the  devolution  of  the  legal  estate  in  the  trustee  determined  by  some 
sort  of  attraction  the  equitable  estate  of  the  infant,  i.e.  because  the 
grantee's  heirs  are  named,  therefore  the  infant's  heirs  must  be  deemed 
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to  have  been  named.  The  House  of  Lords  held  that  there  was  neither 
reason  nor  authority  for  such  a  proposition.  Such  an  estate  passes  to 
the  executor, "  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  heir  was  named  as  special 
occupant,  or  at  least  was  special  occupant"  {per  Lord  Herschell).  "It 
is  for  those  who  say  that  it  ought  to  go  to  the  heir  to  show  that  there 
are  some  words  in  the  creation  of  that  equitable  or  legal  estate  pur 
autre  vie  which  throw  it  upon  a  special  occupant.  It  has  long  since 
been  established  that  in  determining  the  quality  of  an  estate  pur  autre 
vie,  that  is,  whether  it  goes  to  a  special  occupant  or  to  the  executor  by 
statute,  you  look  to  the  terms  of  the  last  conveyance  of  the  estate,  and 
not  to  the  original  grant.  ...  If  it  is  to  go  to  the  heir,  my  present 
impression  is  that  express  words  are  necessary,  and  that  in  a  deed  at 
all  events  the  word  heir  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the 
special  occupant "  {per  Lord  Davey,  at  p.  165).  [Where  there  is  a  devise 
by  the  owner  in  fee  upon  trust  to  pay  the  income  to  A.  during  the  life 
of  another,  and  A.  dies  intestate,  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  income 
during  the  life  of  the  cestui  que  vie  passes  to  the  legal  personal  represen- 
tative of  A.  under  sec.  6  {ubi  supra),  because  nothing  being  said  as  to 
the  heir  no  special  occupant  is  designated  {Re  Sheppard,  [1897]  2  Ch.  67 ; 
see  also  Re  Inman,  [1903]  1  Ch.  241).] 

Of  the  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Tenants  for  Life  other  than  the  Rights 
of  Alienation, — The  rights  of  tenants  for  life  requiring  consideration  are 
their  rights  with  regard  to  improvements,  fixtures,  and  emblements, 
their  liabilities,  or  in  other  words  the  restrictions  on  their  right  of  use 
and  enjoyment,  are  in  respect  to  the  commission  of  waste.  The  leading 
case  on  estates  for  life  and  their  incidents  is  Leivis  Bowleses  Case  (11  Hep. 
796 ;  Tudor's  R.  P.  &  C,  Cases,  37 ;  4th  ed.,  86). 

1.  Improvements, — ^The  primary  rule  is  that  improvements,  however 
permanent  and  beneficial,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  tenant  for  life ;  but 
statute  law  has  introduced  a  large  number  of  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
lasting  improvements,  and  has  apportioned  the  expenses  between  the 
tenant  for  life  and  those  who  after  his  death  are  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
such  improvements.  The  most  important  of  the  modem  enactments  to 
this  effect  are : — 

(a)  The  Public  Money  Drainage  Acts,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  56 ;  9  &  10  Vict. 
c.  101,  and  the  Amending  Acts  thereto,  providing  for  the  obtaining  of 
advances  from  the  Government  for  drainage  purposes,  and  repaying  such 
advances  by  rent-charges  on  the  land.  Some  of  these  Acts  were  repealed, 
and  all  practically  superseded  by — 

(6)  The  Improvement  of  Lands  Act,  1864.  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114, 
which,  together  with  the  subsequent  Acts  as  to  "Limited  Owners" 
Besidences,  1870,  and  the  Amending  Act,  1871,  and  the  Limited  Owners 
Reservoirs  and  Further  Facilities  Act,  1877,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  84;  40  & 
41  Vict.  c.  31,  greatly  extended  the  definition  of  improvements.  The 
enumeration  of  improvements  contained  in  sec.  9  of  the  Improvement 
of  Land  Act,  1864,  is,  by  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict, 
c.  38,  s.  30,  extended  so  as  to  comprise,  as  regards  applications  made 
to  the  Land  Commissioners  after  the  passing  of  the  Settled  Land  Act, 
all  improvements  authorised  by  the  latter  Act.  These  include  drainage, 
irrigation,  warping,  sewage  works,  embankments,  sea-walls,  inclosures, 
reclamations,  farm  roads,  private  roads,  planting,  cottages  for  labourers, 
farm  servants,  and  artisans,  mills  and  engine-houses,  reservoirs  and  the 
like,  tramways,  canals,  docks,  jetties,  piers,  markets  and  market-places, 
streets,  roads,  paths,  and  squares,  watercourses,  trial  pits  for  mines,  and 
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the  reconstruction,  enlargement,  or  improvement  of  any  of  these  works. 
The  money  required  to  defray  these  improvements  under  the  Acts  is 
raised  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  which  (by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  Act,  1889)  the  functions  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners of  England  have  been  transferred  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  30);  see 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  II.,  p.  309.  The  rent-charge  securing  the 
repayment  of  the  money  provides  for  payment,  by  instalments  extending 
over  not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  of  the  sum  advanced,  together 
with  interest  thereon  at  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  is  created  by 
an  order  of  the  Board.  A  memorial  thereof  must  be  registered  in  the 
Land  Registry  Office  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114).  It  takes  priority  over 
all  other  charges  (and  it  is  for  this  reason  important  to  make  the 
necessary  searches  in  this  respect),  and  is  personalty  and  assignable 
as  personalty. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  61,  in  which 
Act  the  word  "  tenant "  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  holder  of  land  under 
a  landlord,  as  well  for  lives  as  for  years,  gives  to  the  tenant  compensa- 
tion by  the  landlord  in  respect  of  improvements,  and  further  gives  to 
the  landlord  power,  on  paying  such  compensation,  to  obtain  a  charge  in 
favour  of  the  landlord,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns ;  see, 
for  further  details.  Tenant-right.  With  regard  to  tenants  of  market 
gardens,  similar  rights  are  given  to  the  tenants  by  the  Market  Gar- 
deners Compensation  Act,  1895,  58  &  59  Vict.  c.  22.  See  Market 
Garden. 

In  addition  to  the  various  provisions  above  noticed,  the  provisions  of 
the  Settled  Land  Acts,  1882-1890,  should  be  considered.  The  subject  is, 
however,  more  properly  decJt  with  under  Settled  Land  Acts.  Capital 
moneys  under  the  Act  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  any  improvements 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  1882.  To  these  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1890, 
added  (s.  13)  bridges,  the  making  of  alterations  in  buildings  reasonably 
necessary  or  proper  to  enable  the  same  to  be  let,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  principal  mansion-house  on  the  settled  land,  provided  the  sum  spent 
in  the  latter  case  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  annual  rental  of  the 
settled  land ;  and  by  sec.  1  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1887,  it  is  enacted 
that  where  any  improvement  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1882  has  been 
made,  and  a  rent-charge  has  been  or  may  be  created  with  the  object  of 
paying  off  moneys  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  improvement,  capital  money  expended  in  redeeming  or  otherwise 
providing  for  payment  of  the  rent-charge,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applied 
in  payment  of  the  improvement.  Where  the  tenant  for  life  in  order  to 
obtain  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  money  borrowed 
for  improvements  under  the  Act  of  1864  (which  fell  within  those 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  1882)  caused  the  rent-charges  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  insurance  society  on  payment  to  the  original  holders  of  a 
lump  sum  in  consideration  of  their  consenting  to  the  transfer,  the  repay- 
ment of  this  sum  to  the  tenant  for  life  was  held  not  to  be  an  expenditure 
"  in  redeeming  "  the  rent-chargqs  or  **  otherwise  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof "  within  sec.  1  above  referred  to,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  made  out  of  capital  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
settlement  {In  re  Veme^s  Settled  Estates,  [1898]  1  Ch.  511). 

Sec.  29  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  already  referred  to,  contains 
a  very  similar  provision  as  to  the  landlord's  improvements,  and  paying 
of  charges  for  the  improvements.  An  addition  to  the  improvements  on 
which  capital  moneys  may  be  expended,  enumerated  in  sec.  25  of  the 
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Settled  Land  Act,  was  made  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classee 
Act,  1890, 53  &  54  Vict.  c.  70,  s.  75  (6),  which  enacted  that  such  improve- 
ments, in  addition  to  cottages  for  labourers,  farm  servants,  and  artisans, 
whether  employed  or  not  on  the  settled  land,  should  include  any  dwellings 
available  for  the  working  classes,  the  building  of  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  is  not  injurious  to  the  estate.  [See  as  to  the  efiTect  of  the 
proviso  about  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Be  Calverlei/,  [1904]  1  Ch.  150.] 

As  to  Estovers^  JEinilemeTUs,  and  Fixtures. — ^The  law  gives  to  every 
tenant  for  life  as  incident  to  his  estate  the  right,  unless  it  be  excluded 
by  express  agreement,  to  take  upon  the  land  reasonable  estovers  or 
botes  (Co.  Litt.  416  ;  2  Black.  Com,  122).  These  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. — 
(1)  Hoiisebote  (cedificandi  et  ardendi),  i.e.  wood  for  building  and  repairSy 
and  also  for  fuel ;  (2)  pUmghbote  (arandi),  sufficient  for  making  imple- 
ments of  husbandry ;  and  (3)  haybote  (clavdendi),  sufficient  for  repairing 
fences :  all  of  which  must  be  reasonable.    See  for  details.  Estovers. 

JEmblements, — "  If  a  tenant  for  his  own  life  sows  the  land  and  dies 
before  harvest,  his  executors  shall  have  the  emblements  or  profits  of 
the  crops.  .  .  .  The  representatives,  therefore,  of  the  tenant  for  life  shall 
have  the  emblements  to  compensate  for  the  labour  and  expense  of 
tilling,  manuring,  and  sowing  the  lands,  and  also  for  the  encouragement 
of  husbandry"  (2  Black.  Cottl,  loc.  cit.).  The  same  rule  applies  to 
tenants  pur  autre  vie  on  the  death  of  the  cestui  que  vie,  or  on  the  deter- 
mination by  act  of  law  of  any  estate  for  life.  The  doctrine  of  emble- 
ments extends  to  roots  planted  or  ''  other  annual  artificial  profit,"  that 
is  to  say,  to  products  growing  annually  by  the  industry  of  man  {fructus 
industriales),  as  opposed  to  natural  products  (fructus  naturales),  and  is 
foimded  on  the  theory  that  the  cultivator  expects  to  be  repaid  for  his 
labour.  Accordingly  it  does  not  extend  to  fruit  trees  and  the  like 
things  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  nor  in  any  case  to  more  than  one 
crop  of  any  product.  The  Statute  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  25  provides  that 
where  the  lease  or  tenancy  of  any  farm  or  lands  held  by  a  tenant  at 
rack-rent  determines  by  the  death  or  cesser  of  the  life  estate,  of  a  tenant 
for  life,  his  undertenant,  instead  of  claiming  emblements,  shall  be  entitled 
to  hold  until  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  on  the  terms  of  the 
existing  lease.  See  Landlord  ai^d  Tenant  ;  and  for  details  as  to  what 
are  emblements  or  not  hereunder,  see  Growing  Crops,  Vol.  VL,  pp.  429 
et  seq. 

Fixtures. — ^The  rights  of  tenants  for  life  and  their  representatives 
respecting  fixtures  are  based  on  the  same  principle  as  their  rights  to 
emblements— encouragement,  and  are  a  relaxation  in  their  favour  of 
the  maxim  Quicquid  j^ntatur  solo  solo  cedit.  As  to  fixtures  other  than 
agricultural,  the  general  rule  is  that  such  as  are  not  for  permanent 
improvement,  but  rather  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  convenience  or 
ornament  or  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant 
for  life  and  pass  to  his  personal  representatives  after  his  death.  [The 
question  whether  the  tenant  for  life  or  his  executors  can  remove  a 
fixture  or  not  is  still  as  it  always  was.  Has  the  thing  in  controversy 
become  parcel  of  the  freehold  ?  and  to  determine  this  regard  must  be 
had  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case — e.g.  in  a  case  of 
decoration,  to  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  day,  and  in  all  cases  to  the 
position  in  regard  to  the  freehold  of  the  person  affixing  the  thing  and 
the  mode  of  annexation.  Tapestry  fixed  to  the  freehold  was  held  not 
to  pass  with  it  (Leigh  v.  Taylor,  [1902]  A.  C.  157).]  But  even  such 
fixtures  as  tapestry  may  not  under  special  circumstances  be  removable 
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but  pass  with  the  inheritance  (see  Norton  v.  Dogwood,  [1896]  2  Gh.  497). 
[Again,  a  trade  fixture,  such  as  a  hired  gas-engine  or  other  machinery, 
removable  as  between  the  hirer  and  the  owner  thereof,  may  have  become 
8o  clearly  a  part  of  the  freehold  as  not  to  be  removable  by  such  owner 
as  against  a  mortgagee  of  the  freehold  without  notice  of  the  special 
agreement  {Hcbson  v.  Oorringe,  [1897]  1  Ch.  182 ;  Reynolds  v.  Ashlei/, 
[1904]  A.  C.  456).] 

As  to  agricultural  fixtures,  the  common-law  rule  was  relaxed  by  the 
Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  25,  and  now  the  rights  of  a  tenant  for  life  are 
governed  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  1883  and  1900;  and  as 
to  market  gardens,  by  the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  1895. 
The  rights  of  tenant  for  life  and  remainderman  under  the  Act  are  the 
same  as  the  rights  between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  that  heading.  See 
Tenant-right  ;  Fixtures,  Vol.  VL,  pp.  105  et  seq. ;  and  the  leading  case, 
Mwes  V.  Mawe,  1802,  3  East,  38 ;  6  R.  R  523 ;  2  Smith,  L.  C.  183. 

Apportionment  oflient, — Under  the  old  state  of  the  law  if  a  tenant 
for  life  let  the  land  on  a  lease  for  years  and  died  during  the  currency  of 
a  quarter,  his  personal  representatives  were  not  entitled,  nor  indeed  was 
anyone  else,  to  the  rent  due  from  the  quarter-day  preceding  his  death 
to  the  day  of  such  death.  A  remedy  in  this  respect  (as  to  leases  in 
writing)  was  given  by  the  Act  4  &  5  Will.  iv.  c.  22,  but  under  the  vdder 
.provisions  of  the  Act  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  35  (Apportionment  Act,  1870)  all 
rents  and  other  periodical  payments  in  the  nature  of  income,  "  whether 
reserved  or  made  payable  under  an  instrument  in  writing  or  otherwise," 
are  like  interest  on  money  lent  to  be  deemed  to  accrue  from  day  to  day, 
and  be  apportionable  in  respect  of  time  accordingly.  See  Apportionment, 
VoL  I.  p.  425. 

Cu^ody  of  Title-Deeds. — ^A  legal  tenant  for  life  is  as  of  right  entitled 
to  the  custody  of  the  title-deeds  as  against  the  remainderman,  and  this 
right  will  not  be  taken  from  him  by  the  Court  except  for  strong  reasons, 
e^.  gross  misconduct  on  his  part  of  such  a  character  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  such  deeds,  or  in  a  case  of  the  Court  requiring  the  deeds  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  certain  trusts  in  relation  to  the  property. 
The  fact  that  the  tenant  for  life  lives  abroad  is  no  sufficient  reason 
{e.g.  Australia — Leathes  v.  ZeatJus,  1877,  5  Ch.  1).  221).  And  now  that 
equitable  tenants  for  life  have  been  given  such  extensive  power  of  sale 
and  leasing,  and  the  title-deeds  are  an  almost  necessary  incident  of  such 
a  power,  the  Court  has  given  the  custody  of  title-deeds  in  certain  cases 
even  to  an  equitable  tenant  for  life,  e,g.  upon  his  undertaking  not  to  part 
with  them  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  and  to  produce  them  to 
the  trustees  upon  all  reasonable  occasions  (In  re  Bumaby's  JEstates,  1889, 
42  Ch.  D.  621).  And  in  a  later  case  it  was  held  that  the  powers  and 
duties  imposed  on  the  equitable  tenant  for  life  "have  raised  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  his  title  to  possession  which  did  not  before  exist,  and  made 
it  incumbent  on  the  Court  to  provide  that  if  the  estate  can  be  adequately 
protected  by  reasonable  safeguards,  an  equitable  tenant  for  life  shall  be 
let  into  possession"  to  personally  exercise  such  duties  and  exercise 
such  powers,  unless  there  be  urgent  reason  to  the  contrary.  And  as 
an  ancillary  right  he  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  title-deeds  (In  re 
Wyihes,  West  v.  Wythes,  [1893]  2  Ch.  369).  But  the  order  letting  the 
equitable  tenant  for  life  into  possession  does  not  necessarily  carry  with 
it  the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  title-deeds,  e.g.  where  he  has  mortgaged 
his  interest  (In  re  Newen,  Newen  v.  Bawley,  [1894]  2  Ch.  297). 
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Waste, — ^The  maxim  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Icedas  applies  to  the 
rights  of  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  tenant  for  life,  as  it  does  to  those  of  a 
tenant  in  fee  simple.  But  though  the  tenant  in  fee  simple  has  not  to 
consider  the  results  on  subsequent  holders  of  the  estate  enjoyed  by  him, 
the  tenant  for  life  having  but  a  limited  interest  must ;  and  accordingly 
there  is  upon  his  right  of  enjoyment  and  user  of  his  land  the  restriction 
that  he  must  do  nothing  to  it  or  any  part  of  it  whereby  in  the  eye  of 
law  the  estate  of  inheritance  in  remainder  on  his  life  estate  may  suffer 
injury.  "  In  order  to  prove  waste  you  must  prove  injury  to  the  inherit- 
ance" {per  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  Jones  v.  Chappell,  1878,  20  Eq.  539,  quoted 
as  summing  up  the  law  in  Mmx  v.  Cohley,  [1892]  2  Ch.  253,  263). 

Tenants  for  life  [including  those  holding  pur  autre  vie  (Co.  2nd  Inst, 
302)]  are  therefore  liable  for  waste ;  and  to  this  general  rule  there  are 
but  two  exceptions,  viz.  (1)  a  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct  is  not  liable,  this  exception  being  on  the  ground  that  his  estate 
was  originally  one  of  inheritance ;  (2)  a  tenant  for  life  whose  estate  has 
been  expressly  conferred  without  impeachment  of  waste  {Lewis  Bowles's 
Casey  11  Kep.  796).  But  even  in  these  two  exempted  cases  the  tenant 
for  life  may  not  commit  waste  of  the  description  known  as  equitable 
waste,  that  is  to  say  waste  of  a  wanton  and  unconscientious  nature, 
e.g.  knocking  the  roof  off  the  family  mansion;  cutting  ornamental 
timber  so  as  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  estate;  opening  mines,  and 
the  like.  The  doctrine  of  equitable  waste  was  considered  in  Baker  v. 
SOright,  1879,  13  Ch.  D.  179.  "  Courts  of  equity,"  said  Jessel,  M.E., 
"  restrained  a  legal  tenant  for  life  unimpeachable  for  waste  from  com- 
mitting some  kinds  of  waste  which  are  called  equitable  waste  .  .  . 
because  it  was  considered  that,  though  he  had  legal  powers,  he  was 
not  using  them  fairly — ^he  was  abusing  them  so  as  to  destroy  the  sub- 
ject of  the  settlement "  (see  Ornamental  Timber  ;  Waste).  And  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873,  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  83,  s.  25  (3), 
expressly  provides  that  an  estate  for  life  without  impeachment  of  waste 
shall  not  confer,  or  be  deemed  to  have  conferred,  upon  the  tenant  for 
life  any  legal  right  to  commit  waste  of  the  description  known  as  equit- 
able waste,  unless  an  intention  to  confer  such  right  shall  expressly 
appear  by  the  instrument  creating  such  estate. 

Waste  may  be  either  voluntary  or  permissive.  Voluntary  waste 
is  where  the  injury  is  axjtively  committed,  i.e,  by  the  destruction  of 
or  alteration  of  the  property,  such  as  pulling  down  buildings,  cutting 
down  trees  which  the  law  or  special  custom  regards  as  "timber," 
turning  meadow-land  into  arable,  and  generally  changing  the  nature 
of  the  property:  for  voluntary  waste  the  tenant  for  life  is  liabla 
But  he  is  not  liable  for  permissive  waste,  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  the  injury  caused  by  omission  only,  e,g.  allowing  premises  to  get 
out  of  repair,  unless  an  express  duty  to  repair  is  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  instrument  under  which  his  estate  is  derived  {In  re  Cartvrright, 
1889, 41  Ch.  D.  532 ;  Dashwood  v.  Magniac,  [1891]  3  Ch.  306 ;  Be  Parry's 
Arbitration,  1900,  1  Ch.  160). 

The  doctrines  of  waste  and  equitable  waste,  and  the  remedies  of  the 
remainderman  or  reversioner  in  respect  of  waste,  are  treated  of  in  detail 
under  Waste. 

The  Powers  of  Leasing  and  Alienation  of  Tenants  for  Life. — ^The 
treatment  of  this  subject  may  most  conveniently  be  divided  into  the 
powers  independently  of  statute  law  and  powers  by  virtue  of  statute 
law. 
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It  will  be  convenient  also,  before  proceeding  further,  to  revert  to 
estates  fwr  autre  vie.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  special 
occupant  of  such  an  estate  after  the  death  of  the  tenant  pur  autre  vie 
may  be  designated  either  by  the  instrument  originally  creating  the 
estate,  or  by  an  instrument  executed  by  the  tenant ^r  aidre  vie.  "It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  heir  in  such  cases  took  as  occupant, 
and  not  as  deriving  title  through  the  original  tenant  .  .  .  The  estate 
is  consequently  not  one  of  inheritance  "  (In  re  Michell,  Moore  v.  Moore, 
[1892]  2  Ch.,  at  p.  96).  Nevertheless  the  legislature  and  the  Courts 
have,  with  r^ard  to  the  power  of  disposition  and  alienation  of  the 
estate  pur  autre  vie,  enfoi-ced  a  convenient  analogy  between  estates  p^r 
autre  vie  and  estates  of  inheritance,  and  have  given  effect  to  it  with 
r^ard  both  to  the  capacity  and  incapacity  of  alienation  by  the  first 
taker,  with  the  result  that  where  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  is  made  the 
subject  of  successive  limitations  (as  such  estates  can  be  made,  e.g.  to  A. 
and  the  heir  of  his  body  during  the  life  of  C,  called  a  quasi-entail)  they 
have  regulated  the  power  of  alienation  of  the  successive  takers  as  far  as 
possible  by  analogy  to  the  rules  which  govern  similar  limitations  of  an 
estate  in  fee  simple.  The  doctrines  and  the  history  of  the  law  in  this 
respect  were  very  clearly  stated  by  Fry,  J.,  in  In  re  Barber,  1881,  18 
Ch.  D.  624 :  "  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  legislature  and  the  Courts 
have  enforced  an  analogy  between  these  estates  pur  autre  vie  and  estates 
in  fee  simple,  and  have  given  effect  to  it  with  regard  to  the  capacity  and 
incapacity  of  alienation  by  the  first  taker.  With  regard  to  the  power 
of  disposition  by  the  first  taker,  there  is  no  doubt  a  material  difference 
between  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  and  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  because  the 
first  taker  of  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  has  the  whole  estate  in  him,  and 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  could  dispose  of  the  whole.  But 
nevertheless  his  power  of  disposition  has  been  limited.  By  what  ?  By 
the  regard  paid  to  the  intention  expressed  by  the  settlor  or  donor  that 
a  particular  person  shall  be  the  special  occupant  after  the  first  taker. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  that  reason  only,  I  think,  a  limitation  has  been 
put  upon  the  firat  taker's  power  of  appointing  a  special  occupant.  The 
analogy  to  which  I  have  referred  was  enforced  by  sec.  12  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  which  made  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  devisable,  but  provided 
that  the  heir  of  the  first  taker,  if  he  took  the  estate  as  special  occupant, 
should  hold  it  as  assets  for  the  payment  of  his  ancestor's  debts,  though, 
of  course,  it  was  not  strictly  assets  for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  way 
a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Courts  have  permitted  the  creation  of  succes- 
sive limitations  of  an  estate  pur  autre  vie,  quasi-estates  for  life,  quasi- 
estates  in  tail,  quasi-estates  in  fee  in  remainder,  and  quasi-executory 
devises  over.  They  have  permitted  alienation  by  deed  by  the  quasi- 
tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  and  they  have  gone  further,  and  have 
allowed  alienation  by  deed  by  the  quasi-tenant  in  tail  in  remainder, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  quasi-tenant  for  life  in  possession,  though, 
of  course,  the  quasi-tenant  in  tail  in  remainder  has  in  truth  no  estate. 
But  the  Courts  have  declined  to  allow  alienation  by  the  quasi-tenant  in 
tail  in  remainder  without  the  concurrence  of  the  quasi-tenant  for  life  in 
possession,  at  any  rate  so  as  to  bar  the  remainder  expectant  on  the  estate 
tail,  though  probably  such  an  alienation  might  be  held  to  create  a  quasi- 
base  fee.  They  have  disallowed  dispositions  by  will  by  the  quasi-tenant 
in  tail  in  possession  and  by  the  quasi-tenant  for  life  in  possession,  though, 
of  course,  both  the  quasi-tenant  in  tail  in  possession  and  the  quasi-tenant 
for  life  in  possession  were  in  one  sense  absolutely  entitled  to  the  whole 
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interest  in  the  property ;  and  yet  the  designation  of  the  person  who  was 
to  take  afterwards  as  special  occupant  has  been  held  sufficient  to  put  a 
restraint  on  the  first  taker's  power  of  disposition."  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
in  Allen  v.  Allen,  proceeded  upon  the  analogy  between  estates  pur  atUre 
vie  and  estates  in  fee  simple,  and  said  that  "  the  analogy  with  fee  simple 
estates  ought  to  be  supported  as  far  as  it  can  be." 

The  restrictions  above  noticed  would,  of  course,  by  their  very  nature 
be  inapplicable  to  an  estate  for  a  man's  own  life,  and  a  tenant  for  his 
own  life  may,  by  the  common  law,  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  alienate 
his  estate  for  life ;  but  of  course  the  estate  alienated  endures  for  the 
alienor's  life  only. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  powers  of  alienation  over  the  estate  of 
a  tenant  for  life  in  the  case  where  the  estate  alienated  is  no  greater  than 
the  estate  for  which  the  alienor  held  it,  the  alienee  receiving  in  his  turn 
no  more  than  the  class  of  life  estate  known  as  an  estate  pur  autre  vie. 
But  by  virtue  of  modem  legislation,  a  tenant  for  life  under  a  settlement 
has  been  empowered,  though  he  is  but  a  limited  owner,  to  alienate  in 
such  manner  that  the  inheritance  may  pass  to  the  alienee.  The  powers 
that  were  subsequently  given  by  statute  were  previously  in  many 
instances  inserted  by  conveyancers  as  express  powers  in  settlements; 
and  express  powers  of  sale,  leasing,  and  the  like  were  thus  given  to 
tenants  for  life  or  to  the  trustees  of  the  settlement ;  these  powers  were 
very  necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  settled  estates,  and  where 
the  powers  were  omitted  or  insufficient  the  parties  were  compelled  to 
obtain  the  sanction  and  help  of  Parliament.  The  Settled  Estates  Act» 
1877,  passed  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  leases  and  sales  of  settled 
estates,  was  the  first  of  the  statutes  to  greatly  facilitate  leases  and  sales, 
in  that  it  substituted  the  authority  of  the  Court  {i,e.  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice)  for  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
The  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  120,  and  its  amending  Acts,  21  &  22  Vict 
c.  77 ;  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  45 ;  37  &  88  Vict,  a  33 ;  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  30, 
for  facilitating  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  with  certain  restrictions, 
were  all  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1877  (40  &  41  Vict.  c.  18).  Among 
other  statutory  provisions  that  should  be  mentioned  before  dealing  with 
the  Settled  Land  Acts  are  Lord  Cranworth's  Act,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  145, 
dealing  with  powers  of  sale  and  exchange  and  the  Lands  Clauses  Act» 
1845,  8  &  9  Vict  c.  18,  conferring  power  on  tenants  for  life  to  convey 
the  fee  simple  on  purchase  of  lands  by  railway  and  other  companies. 

But  the  most  important  provisions,  superseding  prsictically  those 
we  have  referred  to  in  this  respect,  are  contained  in  the  Settled  Land 
Acts,  1882  to  1890.  A  tenant  for  life  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Acts  is  defined  as  the  person  who  is  for  the 
time  being  under  a  settlement  beneficially  entitled  to  settled  land  for 
his  life,^  but  the  same  powers  are  given  (s.  58)  to  [persons  beneficially 
entitled  {Re  JemmeU  &  Ghiest,  [1907],  1  Ch.  629)  and  fulfilling  certain 
descriptions  which  for  brevity  may  be  referred  to  as  (L)  a  tenant  in  tail; 
(ii.)  a  tenant  in  fee  simple  with  an  executory  limitation  over  on  any 
event ;  (iiL)  a  person  entitled  to  a  base  fee ;  (iv.)]  a  tenant  for  years 
determinable  on  life  not  holding  merely  under  a  lease  at  a  rent ;  (v.)  a 
tenant  for  the  life  of  another  not  holding  merely  under  a  lease  at  a  rent; 
(vi)  a  tenant  for  his  own  or  any  other  life,  or  for  years  determinable  on  life 

^  If  two  or  more  are  so  entitled  as  tenants  in  common,  or  as  joint-tenants,  or  for 
other  concurrent  estates  or  interests,  they  together  constitute  the  tenant  for  life. 
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whose  estate  is  liable  to  cease  in  any  event  during  that  life,  whether  by 
expiration  of  the  estate  or  by  conditional  limitation  or  otherwise,  or  to 
be  defeated  by  an  executory  limitation,  gift,  or  disposition  over,  or  is 
subject  to  a  trust  for  accumulation  of  income  for  payment  of  debts  or 
any  other  purpose ;  (vii.)  a  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct; 
and  (viii.)  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy;  [(ix.)  a  person  entitled  to  the  income  of 
land  during  his  own  or  any  other  life  until  sale  of  the  land  or  forfeiture 
of  his  interest  in  any  event].  Settlement,  shortly  defined,  is  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  any  instrument  or  instruments,  whether  made  before 
or  i^ter  the  passing  of  the  Act  by  virtue  of  which  any  land  or  estate  or 
interest  in  land  stands  for  the  time  being  limited  (==  "  settled  land  " 
under  the  Act)  to  or  in  trust  for  any  person  by  way  of  succession. 
The  object  and  scope  of  the  Acts  is  thus  summarised  by  Lord  Mac- 
naghten.  "  The  Act  of  1882  differs  from  all  previous  legislation  in 
r^ard  to  settled  land.  It  proceeds  on  different  lines,  and  it  has  a 
different  object  in  view.  The  Settled  Estates  Acts  did  not  confer  or 
enable  the  Court  to  confer  on  a  limited  owner  powers  beyond  those 
ordinarily  inserted  in  a  well-drawn  settlement.  They  were  no  doubt 
very  useful  Acts  in  their  way.  An  application  to  the  Court  at  a  mode- 
rate cost  was  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  private  estate  Act.  But 
the  Settled  Land  Act  was  founded  upon  a  broader  policy,  and  has  a  larger 
scope.  A  period  of  agricultural  depression,  which  showed  no  sign  of 
abatement,  had  given  rise  to  a  popular  outcry  against  settlements.  The 
problem  was  how  to  relieve  settled  land  from  the  mischief  which  strict 
settlements  undoubtedly  did  in  some  cases  produce,  without  doing  away 
altogether  with  the  power  of  bringing  land  into  settlement.  That  was 
something  very  different  from  the  task  to  which  Parliament  addressed 
itself  in  framing  the  Settled  Estates  Acts.  In  those  Acts  the  legislature 
did  not  look  beyond  the  interests  of  the  persons  entitled  under  the 
settlement.  In  the  Settled  Land  Act  the  paramount  object  of  the 
l^islature  was  the  well-being  of  the  settled  land.  The  interests  of  the 
persons  entitled  imder  the  settlement  are  protected  by  the  Act  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  protect  them.  They  must  be  duly  considered  by 
the  trustees  or  by  the  Court  whenever  the  trustees  or  the  Court  may  be 
called  upon  to  act.  But  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  legislature  did 
not  intend  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Act  should  be  frustrated  by  too 
nice  a  regard  for  those  interests"  {Lord  Henry  Bruce. \,  Marquess  of 
AUedmry,  [1892]  App.  Cas.  356,  364). 

The  Settled  Land  Acts,  therefore,  and  their  important  provisions  are 
properly  the  subject  of  separate  treatment  and  should  not  be  considered 
part  merely  of  the  law  relating  to  tenants  for  life.  Accordingly,  we 
will  here  only  refer  shortly  to  those  provisions  which  confer  powers 
of  alienation  on  the  tenant  for  life.  Precise  details  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  title  Settled  Land  Acts. 

1.  Sales, — The  tenant  for  life  may  sell  the  settled  land  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  any  easement,  right,  or  privilege  of  any  kind  over  or  in  relation 
thereto  (s.  3  (i.)) ;  the  sale  to  be  at  the  best  price  reasonably  obtainable 
(s.  4  (i.)).  Provided  that  the  principal  mansion-house  on  any  settled 
land  and  the  pleasure-grounds  and  parks  and  lands,  if  any,  usually 
occupied  therewith,  shall  not  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  leased  by  the  tenant 
for  life  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  or  an  order 
of  the  Court  (s.  10  (ii.)  Act  of  1890).  But  where  a  house  is  usually 
occupied  as  a  farmhouse,  or  where  the  site  of  any  house  and  the  pleasure- 
grounds  and  park  usually  occupied  therewith  do  not  exceed  together  25 
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acres,  the  house  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  principal  mansion-house  within 
the  exception  (s.  10  (iii.)  Act  of  1890).  Heirlooms  settled  with  the  land 
may  be  likewise  sold,  but  not  without  an  order  of  the  Court  (Act  of  1882, 
s.  37).  The  tenant  for  life  may  sell  privately  or  by  auction  in  one  or 
seyeral  lots,  and  may  fix  reserve  biddings  and  buy  in  (s.  4  (iii.)  (iv.)). 

2.  Enfranchisements, — ^Where  the  settlement  comprises  a  manor,  the 
tenant  for  life  may  sell  the  seignory  of  any  freehold  land  within  the 
manor,  or  the  freehold  and  inheritance  of  any  copyhold  or  customary 
land,  parcel  of  the  manor,  so  as  to  effect  an  enfranchisement,  and  upon 
such  sale  may  except  or  reserve  or  not  all  or  any  mines  and  minerals 
(s.  3.  (ii.)).     [See  s.  43  Copyhold  Act,  1894.] 

3.  Exchanges, — ^The  tenant  for  life  may  make  an  exchange  of  settled 
land  for  other  land  (but  so  that  settled  land  in  England  shall  not  be 
given  in  exchange  for  land  out  of  England)  (s.  4  (viii.)),  including  an 
exchange  in  consideration  of  money  paid  for  equality  of  exchange 
(s.  3  (iii.)).  The  exchange  must  be  made  for  the  best  consideration 
reasonably  obtainable,  and  is  subject  to  the  exception  already  noticed 
as  to  the  principal  mansion-house,  etc.  (s.  4  (ii.)). 

4.  Partition, — ^Where  the  settlement  comprises  an  undivided  share 
in  land,  or  the  land  is  under  the  settlement  held  in  undivided  shares, 
the  tenant  for  life  may  concur  in  making  a  partition,  including  one  in 
consideration  of  money  paid  for  equality  (s.  3  (iv.)).  The  partition,  like 
the  exchange,  must  be  for  the  best  consideration  reasonably  obtainable 

(8.  4  (il)). 

On  sales,  exchanges,  or  partitions  the  tenant  for  life  may  make 
restrictions  with  regard  to  the  user  of  the  land,  mines,  and  the  like, 
and  can  transfer  incumbrances  on  land  sold  or  given  in  exchange  on 
other  parts  of  the  settled  land  so  as  to  exonerate  the  former;  and  where 
money  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  discharging  incumbrances,  he  may 
raise  the  money  so  required  and  the  amount  required  for  costs  of  the 
transaction  by  either  mortgaging  the  fee  simple  or  creating  a  term  of 
years  (Act  of  1890,  s.  11). 

5.  Leases. — ^The  tenant  for  life  may  lease  the  settled  land  for  terms 
not  exceeding  respectively  ninety-nine  years  for  building,  sixty  for 
mining,  twenty-one  for  any  other  lease  (s.  6) — the  lease  to  be  by  deed 
and  take  effect  in  possession  not  later  than  twelve  months  after  date ; 
it  must  reserve  the  best  rent  reasonably  obtainable,  having  regard,  how- 
ever, to  any  fine  taken  {DttcJiess  of  Sutherland's  Case,  [1893]  3  Ch.  169; 
cp.  Chandler  v.  Bradley,  [1897]  1  Ch.  315).  The  lease  must  contain  a 
covenant  for  payment  of  rent  by  the  lessee,  and  a  condition  of  re-entry 
on  non-payment  of  such  rent  within  a  time  specified,  not  exceeding 
thirty  days.  The  lessee  must  also  execute  a  counterpart  lease  and 
deliver  it  to  the  tenant  for  life  (s.  7).  With  regard  to  particular  kinds 
of  leases — (a)  Building  leases  must  be  partly  in  consideration  of  the 
erection  or  improvement,  or  an  agreement  to  erect  or  improve  buildings 
on  the  land  leased ;  and  a  peppercorn  or  other  nominal  rent  may  be 
reserved  for  the  first  five  years  or  less  of  the  teim.  The  rent  where  the 
land  is  contracted  to  be  leased  in  lots  may  be  apportioned  (s.  8).  By 
the  Settled  Land  Act,  1889,  the  tenant  for  life  may  in  a  lease  or  agree- 
ment for  a  lease  give  the  lessee  an  option  of  purchase  to  be  exercised 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  (s.  2). 

A  grant  of  a  public-house  in  consideration  of  a  perpetual  yearly  chief 
rent  of  £40,  and  a  sum  of  £8700  cash  and  covenants  by  the  grantees 
within  two  years  to  expend  £400  in  substantial  improvements,  and  to 
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maintain  upon  the  land  buildings  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  at  least 
double  the  rent  reserved,  is  a  lease  for  building  purposes  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  {In  re  Earl  of  Mlesmere,  1898,  W.  N.  18). 

(b)  Mining  Leases, — In  mining  leases  the  rent  may  be  made  to  vary 
according  to  the  acreage  worked  or  to  the  quantity  of  minerals  gotten  or 
made  merchantable  or  carried  away,  and  a  fixed  minimum  rent  fixed 
with  or  without  power  to  the  lessee  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  any 
specified  period  The  consideration  in  the  case  of  mining  leases  may  be 
the  execution  of,  or  agreement  to  execute,  improvements  by  the  lessee 
authorised  by  the  Act  (see  swpra.  Improvements)  or  for  mining  purposes 
(s.  9).  The  building  and  mining  leases  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Court,  be  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district  in  which 
the  settled  land  is  situate  (s.  10).  But  all  mining  leases,  unless  a 
contrary  intention  be  expressed  in  the  settlement,  are  subject  to  the 
provision  that  part  of  the  mining  rent  is  to  be  set  aside  and  invested 
as  capital  moneys,  and  the  residue  alone  is  to  go  as  rents  and  profits, 
llie  proportion  to  be  set  aside  is,  where  the  tenant  for  life  is  impeach- 
able for  waste,  three-fourths;  in  other  cases,  one-fourth  (s.  11). 

The  tenant  for  life  has  other  leasing  powers  for  special  objects — 
these  are,  for  giving  effect  to  a  contract  by  his  predecessors,  which  lease, 
if  made,  would  have  been  binding  on  successors  in  title ;  for  giving  effect 
to  a  covenant  for  renewal  or  confirming  a  voidable  or  void  lease  (s.  12), 
and  he  may  accept  surrenders  and  grant  new  leases  (s.  13);  and,  lastly, 
in  the  case  of  copyhold  lands,  a  tenant  for  life  may  grant  to  copyholders 
licences  for  leasing  (s.  13).  The  restrictions  as  to  the  principal  mansion- 
house  in  the  case  of  sales  and  exchanges  apply,  as  already  noticed,  to 
leases. 

Generally  speaking,  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  alienation  above 
noticed,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  priacipal  mansion-house,  parks,  and 
heirlooms  that  the  Court  exercises  any  control  over  the  tenant  for  life's 
power.  The  Acts,  however,  provide  that  when  intending  to  make  a  sale, 
exchange,  partition,  lease,  mortgage,  or  charge,  the  tenant  for  life  must 
notify  his  intention  by  registered  letter  addressed  to  the  trustees 
severally,  and  also  to  the  solicitor  of  the  trustees  if  he  know  of  such 
solicitor.  At  the  date  of  the  notice  given,  the  number  of  trustees, 
unless  a  contrary  intention  appear,  must  not  be  less  than  two;  but 
persons  dealing  in  good  faith  with  the  tenant  for  life  are  protected,  and 
are  not  concerned  to  inquire  as  to  the  giving  of  such  notice  (s.  45) ;  and 
in  every  transaction  (i,e.  sale,  exchange,  partition,  lease,  mortgage,  or 
charge)  the  person  dealing  with  the  tenant  for  life  in  good  faith  is  as 
against  all  parties  entitled  under  the  settlement  to  be  conclusively  taken 
to  have  given  the  best  consideration  that  could  be  "  reasonably  obtained  " 
(8.  54). 

The  powers  under  the  Act  of  a  tenant  for  life  are  not  capable  of 
assignment,  release,  or  devolution  by  operation  of  law  or  otherwise,  to  an 
assignee  of  the  tenant  for  life's  interest,  and  any  contract  not  to  exercise 
them  is  void,  and  any  prohibition  or  limitation  against  their  exercise 
contained  in  the  settlement  is  void ;  nor  in  spite  of  any  provision  in  the 
settlement  shall  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  occasion  a  forfeiture 
(8.  50). 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  express  powers  inserted  in  settle- 
ments with  a  view  to  conferring  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  Settled 
Land  Acts.  The  powers  given  by  the  Act  are  expressed  to  be  cumulative 
and  so  as  not  to  affect  or  abridge  any  power  exercisable  by  a  tenant  for 
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life  under  the  settlement  (s.  56  (i.)),  and  larger  powers  than  those  in  the 
Act  may  be  expressly  given  (s.  57).  But  in  case  of  conflict  the  powers 
of  the  Act  prevail,  and  accordingly,  "  notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
settlement,  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for  life  shall  by  virtue  of  the  Act 
be  necessary  to  the  exercise  by  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  or  other 
person  of  any  power  conferred  by  the  settlement  exercisable  for  any 
purpose  provided  for  in  the  Act"  (s.  56  (iL));  [but  this  clause  is  subject 
in  the  case  of  settlements  upon  trusts  for  sale  vested  in  trustees  to  the 
provisions  of  sec.  63,  as  modified  by  sees.  6  and  7  of  the  Act  of  1884]. 

The  provisions  as  to  tenants  for  life  who  are  married  women,  infants, 
or  lunatics,  are  fully  treated  of  under  Settled  Land  Acts  ;  Husband 
AND  Wife,  Infants;  Landlord  and  Tenant;  Lunacy. 

Determination. — The  natural  determination  of  an  estate  for  life  is 
the  death  of  the  person  on  whose  life  it  depends,  i.e.  the  cestui  que  vie 
in  the  case  of  an  estate  for  the  life  of  another,  the  tenant  for  life  himself 
where  the  estate  is  for  the  tenant's  own  Ufa  The  only  other  way  in 
which  such  an  estate  may  determine  is  merger  or  surrender  (see  Mergeb, 
Surrender). 

In  the  case  of  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  it  ia  possible  that  the  estate 
might  be  prolonged  after  the  death  of  the  cestui  qvs  vie  to  the  detriment 
of  the  person  having  an  interest  expectant  on  the  determination  of  such 
estate  owing  to  there  being  no  proof  forthcoming  of  such  death.  Accord- 
ingly there  was  passed  a  statute  (6  Anne,  c.  18)  for  the  more  "effectual 
discovery  of  the  death  of  persons  pretended  to  be  alive,  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  who  claim  estates  after  their  death."  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  as  to  estates  pur  autre  vie  is  that  on  afSdavit 
made  by  the  remainderman  [or  one  of  the  remaindermen  (cp.  Dashwood, 
1888,  W.  N.  139)],  stating  his  bondrjide  belief  that  the  cestui  que  vie  ii 
dead,  he  may  obtain  an  order  for  the  production  of  the  cestui  que  vie,  and 
if  the  person  in  possession  neglects  or  refuses  to  produce  the  cestui  que 
vie,  the  cestui  que  vie  shall  be  taken  to  be  dead,  and  the  estate  pur  autre 
vie  thereupon  determines.  For  recent  cases  on  the  statute,  see  In  re  Owen 
1878, 10  Ch.  D.  166 ;  In  re  Stevens,  1886, 31  Ch.  D.  320  (where  the  statute 
was  held  to  apply  to  a  person  having  an  interest  determinable  on  a  life 
as  well  as  one  having  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  strictly  so  called) ;  and  In  re 
Pople,  1889,  40  Ch.  I).  589  (to  a  devisee  in  case  of  the  death  of  another 
without  leaving  issue). 

[AutJwrities, — Tudor's  Leading  Cases  in  R,  P.  ;  Lewis  Bowleses  Case; 
Williams'  Law  of  Real  Property  ;  Groodeve's  Law  of  Real  Property,  4th  ed.; 
Edwards'  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land ;  CJhallis's  Lam 
of  Real  Property,'] 

Life  Insurance  (or  more  properly  Assurance). 
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DefiniHon. — ^The  contract  of  life  assurance  is  not,  like  that  of  fire 
insurance  or  marine  insurance,  a  contract  of  indemnity,  but  is  a  contract 
by  which  the  insurer  "  imdertakes  to  pay  a  given  sum  upon  the  happen- 
ing of  a  particular  event  contingent  upon  the  duration  of  human  life,  in 
consideration  of  the  immediate  payment  of  a  smaller  sum — or  certain 
equivalent  periodical  payments — by  another."  The  event  may  be  either 
the  death  of  the  assured,  or  his  attaining  a  certain  age,  or  his  surviving 
or  not  surviving  some  other  person.  Contracts  to  pay  annuities  during 
the  continuance  of  certain  lives  stand  on  a  similar  footing.  These  and 
other  contingencies  are  now  commonly  provided  for  by  policies  of  insur- 
ance, and  premiums  to  meet  most  conceivable  risks  are  readily  quoted  by 
different  insurance  offices. 

OaTiMing  Act, — ^At  common  law  there  was  formerly  no  limit  to  the 
chances  which  might  be  made  the  subject  of  insurance;  and  many 
gambling  speculations  were  entered  into  under  the  name  of  insurances. 
This  was  considered  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  accordingly  in 
1774  the  Gambling  Act,  14  Geo.  iii.  c.  48,  was  passed.  It  prohibits  (s.  1) 
the  making  of  any  insurance  "  on  the  life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons, 
or  on  any  event  or  events  whatsoever,  wherein  the  person  or  persons  for 
whose  use,  benefit,  or  on  whose  atccount  such  policy  or  policies  shall  be 
made  shall  have  no  interest;  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering." 

Insurable  Interest — ^The  interest  must  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
contract  is  entered  into,  and  must  be  pecuniary.  A  man  is  con- 
sidered to  have  an  insurable  interest  in  his  own  life  {WainwrigM 
V.  ElaTid,  1836,  1  Moo.  &  R  481 ;  46  R.  R  262),  and  a  married  woman 
in  the  life  of  her  husband  {Evans  v.  Bignold,  1869,  L.  R  4  Q.  B.  622). 
But  a  parent  cannot  make  a  valid  insurance  on  the  life  of  his  child, 
unless  he  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  it  {Halford  v.  Kymer,  1830, 
10  Barn.  &  Cress.  724 ;  34  R  R  553).  So,  in  the  same  way,  a  child, 
who  is  of  age  and  therefore  not  legally  entitled  to  maintenance,  has 
no  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  his  parent.  But  if  the  interest 
is  pecuniary,  as  in  case  of  creditor  and  debtor,  surety  and  principal, 
trustee  and  cestui-que  trust,  the  policy  will  be  upheld.  The  second 
section  of  the  Act  requires  that  there  shall  be  inserted  in  every  policy 
the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  interested  therein,  and  for 
whose  use,  benefit,  or  on  whose  account  such  policy  is  so  made.  And 
the  third  that  "  no  greater  sum  shall  be  recovered  or  received  from  the 
insurer  or  insurers  than  the  amoimt  or  value  of  the  interest  of  the 
insured  in  such  life  or  lives."  The  right  to  recover  is  therefore  limited 
to  the  amount  of  the  interest  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy  (Dolby 
V.  India  and  London  Assurance  Co,,  1855,  15  C.  B.  365).  The  assured 
must  value  his  interest  at  its  true  amount  when  he  makes  the  contract. 
If  he  effects  a  policy  far  in  excess  of  that  amount,  he  may  find  that  his 
premiums  have  been  wasted.  But  offices  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  such 
objections  unless  they  suspect  fraud.  If  there  is  an  insurable  interest, 
sufficient  to  support  the  policy,  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  made, 
its  subsequent  cesser  will  not  vitiate  the  policy  (ibid,).  After  the 
assured  ceases  to  be  beneficially  interested,  his  assignee  who  never  had 
an  insurable  interest  may  nevertheless  maintain  an  €U3tion  on  the  policy 
(Ashley  V.  Ashley,  1832, 3  Sim.  149 ;  57  E.  R  955 ;  38  R  R  139). 

Proposal, — Insurances  are  entered  into  on  the  basis  of  all  fsicts 
material  to  each  pcu'ticular  policy  being  disclosed  to  the  insurer.  These 
facts,  as  a  rule,  are  known  to  the  person  proposing  the  insurance,  and 
not  in  the  first  instance  to  the  company  which  undertakes  the  risk. 

VOL.  VIII.  18 
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It  is  essential  that  all  facts  ^^hich  are  in  fact  material  should  be 
disclosed  (Lindenau  v.  Desborough,  1828,  8  Bam.  &  Cress.  586).  The 
proposer,  however,  is  not  bound  to  communicate  what  the  insurer 
"  actually  knows "  aliunde,  or  "  ought  to  know,  or  what  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  knowledge  of,  or  what  he  waives  being  informed  of  "  {Carter 
V.  Boehm,  1766,  1  Smith,  i.  C).  In  practice,  most  policies  are  issued 
on  the  basis  of  a  declaration  signed  by  the  proposer,  giving  answers 
to  questions  framed  by  the  insurance  company,  for  the  purpose  of  elicit- 
ing information  on  such  points  as  they  think  important.  The  forms 
of  these  questions  vary  greatly ;  and  in  some  cases  are  much  more 
searching  than  they  are  in  others.  If  the  answers  state  facts,  they 
amount  to  warranties ;  and  any  misstatement  of  a  fact  so  warranted, 
even  if  unintentional,  is  fatal  to  the  policy,  unless  the  fact  so  misstated 
should  be  held  to  be  immateral  {Macdonaid  v.  Law  Union  Assurance  Co,, 
1874,  L  R  9  Q.  B.  328 ;  London  Guarantee  Co.  v.  Feamlej/,  1880,  5  App. 
Cas.  916).  If  the  proposer  is  not  able  to  answer  definitely  as  to  any 
fact,  his  proper  course  is  merely  to  state  his  belief  about  it  He  is  then 
protected,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  his  belief  was  different  from 
what  he  stated  it  to  be.  The  answers  in  the  declaration,  however,  may 
not  cover  all  the  facts  material  to  be  known;  and  if  such  facts  are 
concealed  the  policy  may  be  vitiated.  Thus  the  non-disclosure  of  a  serious 
illness  of  the  person  to  be  insured,  though  not  specifically  inquired  about, 
may  vitiate  a  policy  (Morrison  v.  Muspratt,  1827,  4  Bing.  60 ;  British 
Equitable  Co.  v.  Musgrove,  1887,  3  T.  L  R  630).  Among  the  facts  which 
insurance  companies  and  Courts  consider  to  be  most  material  are 
whether  or  not  the  life  has  been  accepted  or  refused  by  other  companies, 
and  the  name  of  the  medical  attendant  who  can  give  information 
as  to  the  health  of  the  life  proposed.  Thus  where  a  man  stated  that 
he  was  insured  by  two  other  offices,  but  omitted  to  mention  that  several 
others  had  refused  the  risk,  his  policy  was  declared  to  be  void  (  Wain- 
Wright  v.  Bland,  1836, 1  Mee.  &  W.  33 ;  46  R  R  262 ;  London  Assurance 
Co.  V.  Mansel,  1879, 11  Ch.  D.  267).  So  also  a  reference  to  a  medical 
practitioner  who  could  give  no  information  of  any  value,  instead  of  to 
the  one  who  had  really  attended,  wsis  held  to  be  illusory  {Huckman 
V.  Femie,  1838,  3  Mee.  &  W.  505 ;  49  R.  R  698).  The  person  who 
acts  as  the  usual  medical  attendant,  even  if  unqualified,  is  the  one 
whose  name  should  be  given  (Everett  v.  Desborough,  1829,  5  Bing.  503  ; 
30  R  R  709).  Though,  however,  the  name  of  the  medical  attendant 
must  be  truly  given,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  proposer  thereby 
makes  him  his  agent,  so  as  to  be  bound  by  his  answers. 

Medical  Examination. — After  the  written  proposal  has  been  filled 
up,  it  is  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  companies  undertaking  life  in- 
surances to  require  the  person  proposed  to  be  examined  by  a  medical 
practitioner  on  their  behalf.  He  also  usually  puts  various  questions, 
sometimes  verbally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying himself  as  to  the  health  and  antecedents  of  the  person  to  be 
insured.  True  answers  to  these  questions  must  be  given,  as  well  as  to 
those  contained  in  the  proposal  form.  If  false  answers  have  been  given, 
the  fact  that  the  medical  examiner  might  possibly  have  detected  their 
untruth  is  no  excuse.  A  policy  issued  in  reliance  on  them  may  be 
upset. 

The  Contract. — If  the  proposal  is  satisfactory,  the  company  decides 
to  accept  the  contract  and  make  the  insurance.  The  contract  itself  need 
not  be  in  writing.    A  document  bearing  a  stamp  is  required  by  statute 
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to  be  made  out  and  duly  executed  within  a  month  after  receiving  or 
taking  credit  for  the  premium  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  34,  s.  100).  But  the 
contract  is  operative  as  soon  eis  the  agreement  is  arrived  at,  which  seems 
to  be  the  time  when  the  premium  is  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the 
company  or  its  authorised  agent  (Canning  v.  Farqtihar,  1886,  54  L  T. 
350).  The  circumstances,  however,  stated  in  the  declaration  must 
continue  to  be  true  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance;  otherwise  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  not  ad  idem,  and  there  is  no  contract  (see  CotUurier 
v.  Hastie,  1856,  5  H.  L  C.  673 ;  10  E.  R.  1065). 

Conditions, — All  policies  are  issued  subject  to  conditions  indorsed 
upon  them.  The  terms  of  the  conditions  required  by  different  companies, 
and  by  the  same  company  at  different  times,  vary  greatly.  Many  cases 
have  been  litigated  and  decided  in  the  Courts  upon  the  words  of  par- 
ticular conditions,  and  after  some  of  these  decisions  the  words  used  have 
been  varied  so  as  to  meet  or  avoid  the  effect  of  the  judgments  so  given. 
The  tendency  of  modern  practice  has  been  greatly  to  simplify  the  con- 
ditions inserted  in  a  policy.  One  which  is  still  and  must  always  be 
insisted  on  is  that  requiring  payment  of  the  premium  on  given  dates 
or  within  a  limited  time  thereafter.  If  the  premium  is  not  paid  within  the 
stipulated  time,  the  policy  lapses,  payment  of  the  premiums  being  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  continuance  of  the  liability  (Acey  v.  Femie,  1840, 
7  Mee.  &  W.  151 ;  56  R  R  671 ;  Phcenix  Life  Assurance  Co.  v.  Sheridan, 
1860,  8  H.  L.  745).  If  a  policy  should  so  lapse  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  assured,  it  would  probably  be  renewed  on  terms  more  or  less  easy, 
unless  anything  should  have  occurred  to  render  him  less  insurable. 
But  if  he  should  die  after  the  premium  had  become  due,  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  reinstating  it,  unless  the  premium  was  paid  within  the 
days  of  grace  prescribed  by  the  condition  on  it.  Some  policies,  but  not 
all,  now  provide  that  in  the  event  of  death  occurring  during  the  days 
of  grace,  the  premium  may  be  paid  out  of  the  sum  assured,  so  that 
the  policy  is  thus  kept  alive. 

Another  usual  condition  is  that  the  policy  is  avoided,  if  the  assured 
should  die  by  suicide  or  by  the  hands  of  justice.  This  is  founded  on 
considerations  of  public  policy,  which  discourages  people  taking  advan- 
tage from  their  own  felonious  act  (Amicable  Society  v.  Bolland,  1830, 
4  BIL  N.  S.  194 ;  33  R.  R.  22).  The  felon  or  those  claiming  under  or 
through  him  ought  not  to  benefit  by  his  criminal  act.  But  if  the  matter 
can  be  dealt  with,  so  that  he  is  not  benefited,  there  is  no  legal  reason  why 
the  policy  should  be  avoided.  In  a  case,  therefore,  where  a  wife  was 
convicted  of  murdering  her  husband,  who  had  insured  his  life  in  her 
favour,  it  was  held  that,  though  she  could  not  benefit  by  or  assign  the 
benefit  of  the  policy,  the  sum  assured  was  payable  to  the  husband's 
executors  as  part  of  his  estate  (Cleaver  v.  MtUuai  Reserve  Fund  Associa- 
tiofiy  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  147).  If  suicide  should  be  committed  by  a  person  of 
unsound  mind,  the  rule  of  public  policy  does  not  apply,  and  there  would 
consequently  be  nothing  to  prevent  payment  of  the  insurance  money, 
unless,  of  course,  the  condition  were  so  worded  as  to  prohibit  it  (Howe 
V.  Anglo-Australian  Insurance  Co,,  1861,  30  K  J.  Ch.  511).  See  further, 
Lunacy.  There  is  frequently  a  further  condition  that  if  any  third 
person  has  an  interest  in  the  policy,  such  interest  shall  not  be  pre- 
judicially affected  by  the  suicide  of  the  assured.  Such  conditions  are 
enforceable  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  (Cook  v.  BUick,  1842, 
1  Hare,  390;  66  E.  R  1084;  58  R.  R  104;  Moore  v.  Wolsey,  1854, 
4  EL  &  BL  243). 
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Conditions  are  also  common  prohibiting  the  assured  from  doing 
things  calculated  to  increase  the  risk,  either  (a)  absolutely  or  (b)  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  insurers,  e,g.  formerly  travelling  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe  was  absolutely  prohibited,  now  it  is  generally  permitted 
in  civilised  countries  on  payment  of  a  small  extra  premium.  After  the 
insurance  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years  this  condition  is  commonly 
released.  Persons  intending  to  insure  should,  however,  take  care  to 
ascertain  the  practice  in  this  respect  of  the  office  whose  policy  they 
propose  to  take,  as  some  offices  were  quite  recently,  and  may  still  be> 
illiberal  and  old-fashioned  in  their  ideas  about  it. 

Arbitration. — Policies  often  contain  a  condition  that  any  difference 
between  the  assured  and  the  company  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
Parties  may,  if  they  choose,  agree  to  refer  their  disputes  to  a  tribunal  of 
their  own  selection ;  and  may  agree  that  the  amount  payable  under  such 
a  contract  as  insurance  shall  be  so  ascertained,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
bringing  an  action  (ScoU  v.  Avery,  1853,  5  H.  L.  C.  811 ;  10  E.  R.  1121). 
The  condition  in  a  policy  is  frequently  so  worded  that  no  action  cau 
successfully  be  brought  until  the  amount  payable  has  been  so  ascertained* 
If  an  action  should  be  brought  in  spite  of  such  a  condition,  it  may  now 
be  stayed  under  the  powers  given  by  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  52  &  53 
Vict.  c.  49,  s.  4  (see  also  Hodson  Batlivay  Passenger  Assurance  Co,,  [1904] 

2  K.  B.  833).  The  party  objecting  must  satisfy  the  Court  that  such 
a  mode  of  trial  will  be  unsatisfactory.  If  fraud  is  alleged  against  him, 
that  is  usually  a  sufficient  reason  for  ordering  a  trial  in  Court  {Minifie 
V.  RaUvm/  Passengers  Assurance  Co,,  1881,  44  L.  T.  552);  but  if  the 
party  charged  with  fraud  is  satisfied  to  have  the  matter  investigated 
by  an  arbitrator,  it  may  be  referred  under  such  a  condition  {Russell  v. 
Russell,  1880,  14  Ch.  D.  471).  See  further  article  on  Arbitration,. 
Vol.  L,  p.  456. 

Return  of  Premium, — If  the  policy  is  void  db  initio,  by  reason,  e,g. 
of  want  of  agreement  between  the  parties,  it  may  be  set  aside.  In  such 
cases  the  general  rule  is  that,  if  no  risk  has  attached,  the  premiums 
paid  as  consideration  for  the  insurance  are  returnable  {Fowler  v.  Scottish 
Equitable  Co,,  1859,  28  L  J.  Ch.  225) ;  even  though  the  failure  of  the 
policy  may  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  assured,  as  by  reason  of  breach 
of  warranty  or  non-fraudulent  concealment  {Feise  v.  Parkinson,  1812,. 
4  Taun.  640 ;  13  R  R  710 ;  Anderson  v.  ThorrUon,  1853,  8  Ex,  Rep. 
425).  Any  actual  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  assured  or  his  agent  is  fatal 
to  his  right  to  recover  the  premiums  paid  {Prince  of  Wales  Insurant 
Co.  V.  Palmer,  1858,  25  Beav.  605 ;  53  E.  R  768).  If  once  the  risk  haa 
attached,  the  premium  ceases  to  be  returnable  {Furtado  v.  Rodgers,  1802, 

3  Bos.  &  Pul.  201 ;  6  R  R  752). 

Surrender. — ^Where  the  life  insured  has  not  fallen,  but  the  policy  haa 
been  kept  alive  for  some  time,  all  offices  are  willing  to  terminate  their 
risk  and  accept  the  surrender  of  the  policy  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  less  sum  down.  They  have  their  own  rules  for  calculating 
what  the  surrender  value  in  each  case  may  be.  These  are  generally 
incorporated  in  the  policy,  and  are  binding  on  the  assured,  who  in  the 
absence  of  an  express  contract  has  no  right  to  insist  on  surrendering^ 
his  policy,  and  can  only  do  so  on  such  terms  &s  the  company  will  agree 
to.  In  case  the  insurance  company  is  wound  up.  Parliament  has 
provided  rules  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  policy  (35  &  36  Vict, 
c.  41,  Sched.  1);  but  while  the  company  is  carrying  on  its  business 
these  rules  are  not  applicable  in  this  country.    In  some  others  there 
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are  statutory  r^ulations  as  to  surrender  at  th6  wish  of  the  assured ; 
bat  our  legislature  leaves  this  matter  to  be  regulated  by  contract,  or, 
where  there  is  no  express  condition,  by  the  practice  of  the  particular 
company  which  issues  the  policy. 

Bonus, — It  is  usual  where  a  policy  has  been  in  force  for  some  time, 
for  the  office  out  of  its  profits  to  give  the  assured  a  benefit  or  bonus. 
This  either  increases  the  amount  payable  on  the  policy  where  the  life 
lapses,  or  is  applicable  in  reduction  of  the  future  premiums.  Policies 
under  which  the  assured  are  entitled  to  a  periodical  bonus,  according 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  company  which  issues  them,  are  called  partici- 
pating policies.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  holders  of  such 
policies  became  partners  in  the  company  which  granted  them.  But 
this  idea  is  now  obsolete.  The  policy-holder  does  not  in  reality  get 
a  share  in  profits,  but  merely  a  return  of  the  excess  premiums  he  has 
paid,  above  what  would  have  been  necessary  if  no  bonus  was  promised 
{In  re  Albion  Life  Assurance  Society,  1880,  18  Ch.  D.  83). 

Ouarantee  Insurance, — Insurance  companies  frequently  undertake 
the  obUgations  of  sureties  for  the  honesty  or  solvency  of  individuals, 
in  consideration  of  premiums  paid  to  them  for  so  doing.  Such  contracts 
are  termed  insurances,  and  are  contained  in  documents  termed  policies, 
and  by  reason  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  ii.  c.  3,  s.  4)  must  be  in 
writing.  Legally  they  difier  from  life  insurances,  in  that  innocent  non* 
disclosure  by  the  proposer,  of  facts  which  turn  out  to  be  material,  does 
not  avoid  the  contract  {North  British  Insurance  Co,  v.  Lloydy  1855, 
10  Ex.  Rep.  523 ;  Lee  v.  Jones,  1862,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  482).  Misrepresen- 
tations  or  fraudulent  concealment  of  facts  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
contract  do,  however,  of  course,  render  it  voidable.  These  policies  are 
issued  in  pursuance  of  special  proposal  forms,  and  subject  to  special 
conditions  applicable  to  the  contract  of  guarantee  (see  article  on 
Guarantee),  and  must  be  construed  according  to  their  subject-matter. 

In  some  cases  guarantee  and  life  insurance  are  combined.  Two 
policies  are  made  out,  one  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  on  the 
death  of  the  insured,  the  other  being  a  guarantee  of  his  fidelity,  etc. 
The  joint  policies  can  be  and  are  granted  in  consideration  of  a  premium 
less  than  would  be  charged  if  two  entirely  difiFerent  policies  had  been 
issued  in  respect  of  different  individuals.  The  company  retain  a  lien  on 
the  Ufe  policy,  and  only  assume  liability  under  it  when  they  have  not 
had  to  meet  a  claim  under  their  guarantee.  Where  the  person  assured 
continues  honest  and  solvent,  such  joint  policies  are  of  course  advan- 
tageous, as  for  a  slight  additional  payment  he  secures  the  benefit  of  a 
life  policy  as  well  as  the  guarantee  which  he  must  have  provided,  and 
for  which  he  must  have  paid  a  premiuni,  in  any  casa  The  life  policy, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  combined  with  and  modified  by  the  guarantee,  is 
subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions. 

Assignment  of  Policy. — Formerly  a  chose  in  action  was  not  by  law 
capable  of  being  assigned.  (See  Assignments  of  Choses  in  Action.) 
Equity,  however,  considered  that  agreements  to  assign  such  securities^ 
as,  for  instance,  policies  of  insurance,  might  be  enforced.  Policies 
consequently  became  ordinarily  the  subject  of  sale,  mortgage,  and 
settlement  Parliament  at  length  recognised  the  desirability  of  giving 
a  legal  recognition  and  sanction  for  a  usage  which  had  become  well 
recc^ised  in  business;  and  by  the  Policies  of  Assurance  Act,  1867, 
30  &  31  Vict.  c.  144,  s.  1,  any  person  entitled  by  assignment  or  other 
derivative  consideration  to  a  policy  of  life  assurance,  and  possessing  the 
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right  in  equityto  receive  and  give  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  moneys 
secured  thereby,  was  enabled  to  sue  at  law  to  recover  such  moneys. 
There  had  previously  been  much  discussion  in  Courts  of  equity  as  to 
whether  in  particular  cases  sufficient  notice  of  assignment  had  been 
given  to  perfect  the  equitable  title  of  the  assignee.  The  Act  rendered 
these  discussions  less  frequent,  by  providing  (s.  3)  that  no  assignment 
of  a  life  assurance  policy  should  confer  on  the  assignee  or  those  claiming 
through  him  any  right  to  sue  until  a  written  notice  of  the  date  and 
purport  of  such  assignment  should  have  been  given  to  the  company 
liable  under  the  policy.  The  time  at  which  such  notice  is  received 
regulates  the  priority  of  all  claims  under  any  assignment  (ibid.),  A 
mere  agreement  in  writing  to  execute  an  assignment  is  not,  however, 
an  assignment,  and  notice  of  such  agreement  does  not  give  a  title  to  the 
intended  assignee  in  priority  to  that  of  the  person  who  has  possession 
of  the  policy  (Spencer  v.  Clarke,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  137).  So,  also,  a  deposit 
of  a  policy  is  not  an  assignment  (  TFebsUr  v.  British  Empire  Co.,  1880, 
15  Ch.  D.  169).  The  right  to  sue  on  life  policies,  which  was  given  by 
this  statute,  was  extended  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  36  &  37  Vict, 
c.  66,  s.  25  (6),  to  the  assignee  of  any  debt  or  other  legal  chose  in 
action,  where  the  assignment  is  absolute  and  in  writing,  and  express 
notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to  the  person  bound  to  pay.  A  policy 
of  insurance  may  be  so  assigned  (Ex  parte  Ibbetson,  1877,  8  Ch.  D.  619). 
Under  the  latter  Act  the  assignee  can  sue  in  his  own  name,  while  imder 
the  earlier  one  he  might  have  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assignee. 
Otherwise,  as  regards  assignments  of  life  policies,  the  effect  of  both 
statutes  is  similar.  An  assignment  cannot  be  made  by  mere  delivery 
of  the  policy,  even  though  the  assignee  subsequently  pays  the  premium 
(Howes  V.  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  1883,  49  L.  T.  133).  The  assignee 
is  entitled  only  to  the  rights  which  the  assignor  possessed,  and  takes 
subject  to  any  equities,  rights  of  set-off,  and  other  defences  to  which  at 
the  time  of  the  notice  the  policy  was  liable  in  his  hands  (Mangles  v. 
Dixon,  1853,  3  H.  L.  C.  702 ;  10  E.  R  278 ;  88  E.  R  296 ;  Dormay 
V.  Barrowdale,  1847,  10  Beav.  335 ;  30  E.  R  611 ;  76  R  R  140 ;  West 
of  England  Bank  v.  Batchelor,  1882,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  199).  Just  as  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  proposer  may  vitiate  a  policy,  so  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser,  in  concealing  material  facts  from  the  assignor,  may 
vitiate  a  contract  of  assignment  (Brealey  v.  Collins,  1831,  You.  317 ;  34 
R  R  227 ;  Jones  v.  Keme,  1841,  2  Moo.  &  R  348 ;  62  R  R  804).  If 
the  life  assured  has  faUen,  but  both  assignor  and  assignee  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  a  contract  to  assign  the  policy  is  void,  and  money  paid  in 
consideration  of  the  assignment  is  repayable  (Strickland  v.  Turner^  1852, 
7  Ex.  Kep.  208;  86  R  R  619). 

Mortgage. — One  purpose  for  which  life  policies  are  frequently  assigned 
is  as  security  for  money  owed  or  borrowed  by  the  assured.  The  policy 
is  then  either  formally  mortgaged  by  deed,  or  it  may  be  merely  pledged 
by  deposit  with  the  creditor,  in  order  to  secure  repayment  of  the  sum 
due.  A  delivery  alone  is  not  an  assignment  (Howes  v.  Prudentud  Co., 
supra),  but  it  confers  a  lien  on  the  person  who  holds  a  policy  for 
vsduable  consideration ;  and  in  this  way  policies  can  be  and  are  made 
available  as  a  security  for  temporary  loans.  Creditors  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  their  debtor,  and  are  entitled  to 
insiire  it,  or  to  require  him  to  do  so,  as  collateral  security  for  the  debt. 
Insurance  companies  often  make  loans  themselves,  on  the  security  wholly 
or  in  part  of  policies  effected  by  the  debtor  with  themselves.    They  are 
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thus  able  to  get  both  premium  and  interest  on  the  money  they  have 
advanced,  and  are  only  at  the  risk  of  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the 
loan  and  the  amount  insured  for  if  the  life  should  lapse.  Policies  taken 
out  &8  security  for  an  advance  are,  moreover,  frequently  surrendered  or 
allowed  to  lapse  when  the  loan  is  discharged.  The  business  is  therefore 
profitable. 

A  mortgage  deed  of  a  policy  usually  contains  covenants  not  to 
vitiate  the  policy,  and  to  keep  it  up  by  due  payment  of  premiums.  If 
the  mortgagor  remains  solvent,  damages  for  breach  of  these  covenants 
can  of  course  be  recovered  from  him ;  but  the  usual  cause  of  breach  is 
his  bankruptcy.  The  measure  of  damages  for  failure  to  perform  the 
covenant  is  the  value  of  the  policy  at  the  time  of  the  breach,  or,  in  other 
words,  such  a  sum  as  the  company  would  accept  as  a  present  payment 
in  commutation  of  future  premiums  {Ex  parte  Bank  of  Ireland,  1880, 
17  L.  R  Ir.  Ch.  507).  If  the  value  of  the  policy  is  less  than  the  debt, 
the  creditor  may  prove  for  the  balance.  If  it  exceeds  it,  the  balance 
belongs  to  the  estate.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  mortgagee  was 
entitled  to  retain  any  balance  after  payment  of  his  mortgage  in  payment 
of  his  unsecured  debts,  in  preference  to  other  creditors  (Chauntler*8 
Clainiy  1872,  K  R  13  Eq.  327,  and  cases  there  cited),  but  this  decision 
has  since  been  disapproved  (Talbot  v.  Frere,  1878, 9  Ch.  D.  568 ;  Christi- 
son  V.  Bolam,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  223).  Where  the  insurance  has  been 
effected  by  creditors,  they  are  entitled  to  sell  the  policy,  and  so  realise 
their  security  and  dischai^  the  debt.  They  may  assign  or  abandon  it 
to  the  assured,  but  unless  they  do,  the  ownership  remains  in  them 
{Ford  V.  Tynte,  1872,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  758;  Lewis  v.  King,  1875,  44 
L  J.  Ch.  259). 

Settlements, — life  insurances  are  frequently  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  making  provision  for  the  family  or  friends  of  the  assured 
after  his  death.  In  cases  where  he  has  no  realised  property  to  vest 
in  trustees,  policies  are  perhaps  the  most  convenient  form  in  which 
money  can  be  settled.  A  policy,  being  only  a  chose  in  action,  was 
formerly  considered  not  to  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Statute 
of  Elizabeth  avoiding  voluntary  settlements,  and  was  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  affected  by  questions  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  settlor. 
Under  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act,  however,  of  1883,  s.  168,  a  chose 
in  action  is  defined  to  be  property,  and  therefore  a  settlement  of  a 
policy  would  be  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the  insolvency  of  the  settlor, 
unless  it  was  a  settlement  made  (a)  before  and  in  contemplation  of 
marriage,  or  (6)  in  favour  of  a  purchaser  or  incumbrancer  for  good  faith 
and  for  valuable  consideration,  or  (c)  on  or  for  the  wife  or  children  of 
the  settlor  of  property  which  after  marriage  has  accrued  to  him  in  right 
of  his  wife  (s.  47).  This  section  repeats  in  effect  the  provisions  of 
earlier  Acts.  Settlement  policies  had  been  invented  and  in  use  for 
some  time  previously ;  and  received  statutory  recognition  by  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  1870.  That  Act  was  repealed  and  its  provisions 
re-enacted,  with  variations,  in  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  75).  This,  by  sec. 
11,  provides  that  "a  policy  of  assurance  effected  by  any  man  or  woman 
on  his  or  her  own  life,  and  expressed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or 
her  husband  or  child^n,  shall  create  a  trust  in  favour  of  the  objects 
named ;  and  the  moneys  payable  under  such  policy  shall  not,  so  long  as 
any  object  of  the  trust  remains  unperformed,  form  part  of  the  estate  of 
the  assured,  or  be  subject  to  his  or  her  debts." 

Since  this  enactment  settlement  policies  have  come  into  common 
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use.  And  their  effect  has  been  several  times  discussed  in  Court  If  the 
policy  is  expressed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
assured,  it  seems  to  be  now  settled  that  they  would  take  the  fund 
as  joint-tenants  (Set/ton  v.  SatterthwaUe,  1887,  34  Ch.  D.  511 ;  In  re 
Bavies,  [1892]  1  Ch.  90).  If,  therefore,  the  settlor  wishes  the  fund  to 
go  to  his  wife  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  children,  this  should  be 
clearly  expressed  in  the  policy.  Should  the  trusts  fail,  the  money 
payable  under  a  settlement  policy  becomes  part  of  the  residuary  estate 
of  the  assured  (Cleaver  v.  Mutucd  Reserve  Fund  Aseociation,  [1892]  1  Q.  B. 
147).  Since  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  policies  have  been  devised  which, 
on  the  death  of  the  settlor,  are  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  sum 
insured  to  his  wife  or  chUdren  durect  without  making  it  part  of  his 
estate  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  death  duties.  The  valicUty  of  such 
provisions  has  not  yet  been  judicially  considered. 

A  policy  may  be  also  bequeathed  by  will  generally  or  specifically 
(Parkes  v.  BoU,  1839,  9  Sim.  385 ;  59  E.  E.  407 ;  47  R.  R  269),  or  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  donation  mortis  causd  {Amis  v.  Witt,  1864,  33  Beav. 
619 ;  55  E.  R  509). 

An  assignment,  settlement,  or  bequest  of  a  policy,  in  the  absence  of 
express  intention  to  the  contrary,  carries  with  it  any  bonuses  which  may 
afterwards  be  declared  on  it  {Roberts  v.  Edwards,  1864,  33  Beav.  259 ; 
55  E.  R.  367).  The  assignee  or  l^atee  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  allow  them  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  premiums 
{GUley  V.  Burley,  1856,  22  Beav.  619 ;  52  E.  R  1247 ;  Macdowdd 
V.  Irvine,  1878,  8  Ch.  D.  119). 

Insurers, — Life  insurances,  like  marine,  were  originally  granted  by 
individual  insurers  or  underwriters.  The  first  chartered  company  came 
into  existence  in  this  country  in  1706,  and  now  the  business  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  companies.  The  principles  of  law  are,  however,  un- 
altered, except  where  the  companies  are  controlled  by  statuta  In  some 
cases  the  insurers  simply  issue  policies  for  profit,  but  many  companies 
Tiow  carry  on  their  business  on  the  mutual  principle,  by  which  the 
insurance  fund  is  formed  by  the  premiums  paid  for  insurance,  and  all 
the  assured  are  quasi-partners  in  the  business.  The  earlier  companies 
were  formed  by  charter  or  deed  of  settlement  or  had  private  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  those  more  recently  incorporated  are  under  the  Companies 
Acts. 

life  insurance  policies  are  issued  by  other  bodies  besides  insurance 
companies  properly  so  called.  First  among  these  come  Friendly 
Societies,  which  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  articla 

Government  Assurance. — The  Government  also,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Post  Office,  grants  annuities  and  life  policies  for  small  amounts^ 
on  conditions  which  are  not  onerous.  The  powers  to  undertake  and 
manage  this  are  contained  in  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  known 
as  the  Government  Annuities  Acts,  1829-1888.  And  the  regulations 
for  the  time  being  in  force  are  to  be  found  in  the  Post  Offict  Ouide 
issued  by  that  department.  If  the  amount  insured  does  not  exceed 
£25,  no  medical  examination  is  required  previously  to  issuing  the 
policy,  though  the  assured  is  entitled  to  one  if  he  likes.  In  case  there 
is  no  examination,  satisfactory  evidence  of  health  is  required,  and  the 
policy  is  not  absolutely  complete  and  binding  till  three  premiums  have 
been  paid ;  but  part  only  of  the  sum  insured  is  payable  if  death  occurs 
sooner.    Residence  abroad  is  not  prohibited. 

The  formation  and  powers  of  companies  generally  are  discussed 
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elsewhere  (see  Company);  but  life  insuranoe  companies  are  subject  to 
special  statutory  provisions. 

Uft  Insurance  Acts.— 33  &  34  Vict.  c.  61,  Act  of  1870 ;  34  &  35 
Vict  c.  58,  Act  of  1871 ;  35  &  36  Vict  c.  41,  Act  of  1872.  The  object 
of  this  legislation  is  to  secure  that  companies  which  undertake  life 
insurances  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  solvent  and  permanent,  so  that 
people  shall  not  find  the  substratum  of  their  security  gone  after  paying 
premiums  for  years,  and  when  their  lives  may  be  no  longer  insurable, 
or  only  insurable  on  much  more  onerous  terms  than  they  were  originally. 
Every  company  established,  or  which  has  commenced  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  life  assurance  within  the  United  Kingdom  after  August  9, 
1870,  must  deposit  in  Court  a  sum  of  £20,000,  to  be  invested  in  approved 
securities  (Act  of  1870,  s.  3).  If  it  transacts  other  business  besides 
that  of  life  assurance,  a  separate  account  shall  be  kept  of  all  receipts 
in  respect  of  the  life  assurance  and  annuity  contracts  of  the  company, 
which  are  to  be  carried  to  a  separate  fund,  called  the  life  assurance  fund, 
which  is  to  be  treated  as  if  the  company  carried  on  no  other  business 
(ibicLy  a  4).  The  deposit  is  to  form  part  of  this  fund  (Act  of  1872,  s.  1), 
which  is  to  accumulate  until  it  amounts  to  £40,000  out  of  the  premiums, 
when  the  original  deposit  may  be  returned  (Act  of  1870,  s.  3). 

The  same  obligations  are  now  imposed  on  every  company  which 
carries  on  within  the  United  Kingdom  the  business  of  insuring  employers 
against  liability  to  pay  compensation  or  damages  to  workmen  in  their 
employment  (7  Edw.  viL  c.  46,  s.  1, 1907). 

By  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  s.  44,  insurance  companies  are  bound 
to  publish,  twice  a  year,  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  their 
called-up  capital,  their  liabilities,  and  their  assets ;  and  every  member 
and  creditor  of  the  company  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  such  statement,  and 
80  can  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  their  position. 

Foreign  Companies, — Foreign  companies  frequently  issue  policies  of 
insurance  in  England.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  above  statutory 
provisions,  and  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  on  the  subject^ 
are  not  considered  to  have  contracted  under  the  terms  of  English  law. 
Ordinarily  they  can  only  be  sued  in  the  Courts  of  the  country  where 
the  company  is  domiciled,  that  is,  where  it  has  its  head  office  (see  Jones 
v.  Scottish  Accident  Co.,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  421);  and  the  contract  must 
usually  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the 
company  resides,  and  not  according  to  the  rules  of  English  law.  Some- 
times, however,  such  companies  agree  expressly  to  grant  policies  which 
fire  to  be  construed  and  enforced  according  to  the  law  of  the  country 
where  the  assured  resides.  If  they  empower  agents  resident  here  to 
issue  policies  they  thereby  submit  to  our  law  {Moloney  v.  Tvllochy  1835, 
1  Ir.  Ex.  114 ;  Kdly  v.  Lmdon  and  Staffordshire  Co.,  1885,  1  C.  &  E.  47). 

Income  Tax. — ^As  life  insurance  may  be  considered  as  an  investment, 
money  paid  for  premiums  to  secure  a  life  policy  or  a  deferred  annuity  is 
allowed  to  be  deducted  from  the  income  of  the  person  paying  it,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  amount  on  which  his  income  tax  is  chargeable  (16  &  17 
Vict  c.  34,  s.  54  (1853)),  continued  annuidly  since.  The  premiums  for- 
merly had  to  be  paid  to  a  British  company,  in  order  to  entitle  the  payer 
to  claim  the  abatement  In  the  year  1904  the  exemption  was  extended 
to  premiums  paid  to  **  any  insurance  company  legally  established  in  any 
British  possession  "  (4  Edw.  vii.  c.  7,  s.  9).  And  in  1906  this  was  further 
extended  so  as  to  include  companies  ''lawfully  carrying  on  business  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  "  (6  Edw.  viL  c.  20,  s.  11).    The  meaning  to  be 
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given  to  these  words  has  not  yet  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Courts. 

AmalgaTruition. — ^Before  the  Insurance  Acts  many  instances  had 
occurred  in  which  insurance  companies  had  ceased  to  carry  on  business 
by  being  dissolved  or  amalgamated  with  other  companies,  and  many 
cases  of  hardship  to  policy-holders  and  other  persons  concerned  had 
attracted  public  attention.  A  policy  which  has  been  some  time  current 
has  6u>quired  a  recognised  surrender  value;  but  the  sum  which  the 
company  would  pay  in  such  a  case  is  not  the  true  measure  of  its  value, 
when  the  company  ceases  to  carry  on  its  business.  In  such  a  case,  this 
is  the  sum  which  would  be  required  to  procure  a  similar  policy  in 
another  company  whose  rates  and  circumstances  were  similar  to  those 
of  a  dissolved  company  (BelTs  Case,  1870,  L  R  9  Eq.  706).  The  Act 
of  1870,  s.  14,  requires  that  all  amalgamations  or  transfers  of  the  life 
assurance  business  of  one  company  to  another  shall  be  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Court,  which  can  only  be  given  after  due  notice  to  the 
policy-holders,  and  cannot  be  given  if  one-tenth  of  them  in  value  dissent 
A  transfer  or  amalgamation  does  not  necessarily  relieve  the  shareholders 
of  their  liability  te  their  creditors  or  policy-holders,  in  case  the  new 
company  should  fail  te  discharge  them.  In  case  of  creditors,  a  distinct 
agreement  to  accept  the  liability  of  a  new  company  in  lieu  of  that 
already  existing  must  be  proved;  otherwise  the  old  company  and  its 
shareholders  continue  te  be  liable  (In  re  India  and  London  Life  Co., 
1872,  L  R.  7  Ch.  651).  The  creditor's  right  may,  however,  by  contract, 
be  only  against  a  specific  fund.  In  that  case,  if  the  fund  is  transferred, 
his  claim  against  it  is  of  course  transferred  teo  (Bowse's  Case,  1876, 
3  Ch.  D.  384).  Policy-holders  do  not  stand  in  quite  the  same  position 
as  creditors  until  their  policies  mature  into  claims. 

Novation, — Many  nice  questions  as  to  novation,  i.e.  whether  the 
circumstances  showed  that  a  new  contract  had  been  substituted  for  the 
original  one,  so  as  to  transfer  the  policy-holder  to  the  new  company, 
formerly  were  much  discussed  in  our  Courts.  They  can  hardly  occur 
again,  as  the  Act  of  1872,  s.  7,  provides  that  no  policy-holder  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  abandoned  any  claim  which  he  would  have  had  against 
the  first  company,  or  to  have  accepted  the  liability  of  the  other  com- 
pany in  lieu  thereof,  unless  such  abandonment  and  acceptance  have 
been  signified  by  some  writing  signed  by  him  or  his  agent  lawfully 
authorised. 

Winding-up. — An  insurance  company  may  be  ordered  to  be  wound 
up,  upon  the  application  of  one  or  more  policy-holders  or  shareholders, 
upon  its  being  proved  to  the  Court  that  the  company  is  insolvent,  con- 
tingent and  prospective  liabilities  under  policies  and  annuity  and  other 
existing  contracts,  being  taken  into  account  (Act  of  1870,  s.  21).  Rules 
for  valuing  such  liabilities  are  given  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1872. 
Winding-up  may  also  of  course  be  agreed  upon  and  carried  out  volun- 
tarily as  in  the  case  of  any  other  company.  In  such  cases  policy-holders 
would  of  course  become  creditors  for  the  value  of  their  policies.  If 
any  substantial  number  dissented,  they  could  prevent  a  voluntary 
winding-up. 

Newspaper  Insurance. — Proprietors  of  newspapers  and  other  publi- 
cations frequently  ofier  free  insurances — generally  against  accidental 
injury,  but  sometimes  against  death — to  subscribers  to  or  purchasers  of 
their  papers.  This  offer  is  made  simply  for  advertising  purposes.  The 
ordinary  rules  as  to  supplying  proper  information  to  the  insurer,  and  so 
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on,  aria  not  applicable  to  such  cases ;  and  such  insurances  might  possibly 
be  considered  as  within  the  mischief  aimed  at  by  the  Gambling  Act. 
The  question  has  not  hitherto  been  discussed  in  Court.  The  practice 
has,  however,  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  as  regards  accident  insur- 
ances, by  imposing  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  sums  received  as  premiums 
on  such  insurances  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  penny  stamp  required  for 
each  single  policy  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  39,  s.  116).  The  newspaper 
proprietors  usually  cover  their  risks  by  reinsurance  with  some  regular 
insurance  company. 

Agents, — Insurances  are  now  frequently  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  agents ;  and  questions  have  often  arisen  as  to  the  liability 
of  insurers  and  assured  consequent  on  the  irregular  acts  of  such  persons. 
The  insurers,  being  usually  not  individuals  but  corporations,  must  of 
necessity  act  through  the  instrumentality  of  directors  and  managers,  who 
are  agents  with  special  powers,  and  unable  to  bind  their  principals 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  authority  {Ernest  v.  Nicholh,  1855,  6  H.  K  C. 
419 ;  10  E.  R  1351).  This  authority  is  usually  defined  by  the  charter 
or  articles  of  association  of  the  company ;  but  may  also  sometimes  be 
inferred  from  its  ordinary  course  of  dealing,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  office  held  by  the  agent  {Fowler  v.  Scottish  Equitable  Asstiraruie  Co,^ 
1859,  4  Jur.  K  S.  1169).  The  cases  in  which  the  authority  of  an  agent 
most  commonly  comes  in  question  in  matters  of  insurance  are  those 
where  the  proposal  is  brought  about  through  an  agent,  or  where  the 
subsequent  premiums  are  payable  to  him  and  not  directly  to  the 
insurer.  Most  companies  employ  agents  to  obtain  business  for  them. 
These  agents  are  either  paid  by  salary  or  by  commission  on  insurances' 
effected  through  their  agency,  and  sometimes  in  both  ways.  Their  duties 
and  powers  are  usually  defined;  but  not  infrequently  they  think  it 
desirable  to  exceed  the  strict  limits  of  their  authority.  For  instance, 
if  an  agent,  professing  to  act  for  a  company,  accepts  a  premium  on 
its  behalf,  the  risk  may  attach  before  any  policy  issued  {JRossiter  v. 
Trafalgar  Life  Assurance  Co,,  1859,  27  Beav.  377 ;  54  E.  R 148  ;  Madcie 
V.  European  Society,  1869,  21  L.  T.  102).  So  where  knowledge  is 
material,  it  is  his  duty  to  communicate  what  he  knows  to  his  employers, 
and  his  knowledge  is  theirs  {Bawdon  v.  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow 
Assurance  Co.,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  234).  But  an  agent  cannot  bind  his 
principals  so  as  to  alter  the  conditions  of  a  contract  of  insurance,  or 
revive  a  policy  which  has  lapsed  through  non-payment  of  premiums 
{Aceg  V.  Femie,  1840,-  7  Mee.  &  W.  151 ;  56  R  R  671 ;  BrUish  Industry 
Co,  V.  Ward,  1855,  17  C.  B.  645).  In  such  cases  he  exceeds  the  limits 
of  his  authority,  and  not  being  their  agent  for  such  purposes,  does  not 
bind  his  principals.  They  may,  however,  adopt  the  agent's  irregular 
acts,  and  so  make  them  their  own  and  be  bound  by  them ;  and  may  by 
their  conduct  estop  themselves  from  denying  his  authority  ( Wing  v. 
Harvey,  1854,  5  De  G.,  M  &  G.  265;  43  E.  R  872). 

Cases  have  arisen  frequently  in  America  in  which  misstatements 
had  been  made  in  the  proposal  through  the  mistake  or  misconduct  of 
the  agent  who  negotiated  the  insurance;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  assured  was  consequently  not  responsible  for  such  misstate- 
ments. The  companies  in  such  cases  have  usually  repudiated  the 
authority  of  the  agent,  and  said  that  in  that  matter  he  was  not  acting 
for  them.  The  decisions  have  naturally  not  been  uniform;  but  the 
seneral  tendency  has  been  to  hold  the  companies  and  not  the  assured 
uable  for  the  acts  and  representations  of  the  agents  so  employed  (see 
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May  on  Insurance,  88. 132-153).  Similar  que8tions  have,  it  is  believed, 
been  raised  in  this  country,  but  they  seem  not  to  be  reported.  The 
ratio  decidendi  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Bawdon  v.  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow  Co.,  supra,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  insurers  would  not 
successfully  here  take  advantage  of  the  act  of  default  of  the  agent  whonL 
they  employed  to  negotiate  the  insurance. 

The  latest  decision  is  to  the  effect  that  in  such  cases  the  premiums 
paid  on  the  faith  of  such  misstatements,  at  any  rate,  are  recoverable. 
The  principal  cannot  take  any  benefit  obtained  for  him  by  the  agent  by 
means  of  a  false  representation  {Kettlewall  v.  Befage  Ass,  Co.,  [1907] 
2  K.  B.  242). 

[AiLthorUies. — See  further  Bunyon's  Law  of  Life  Assuraruie,  3rd  ed., 
1891;  and  compare  articles  on  Accident,  Fire,  and  Mard^e  Insurance.] 

Life  Pecrag^Ca — The  question  whether  the  Crown  could  create 
a  life  peerage  by  patent  arose  in  the  Wensleydaie  Peerage  Case,  1856, 
8  St.  Tri.  479.  In  that  case  the  Crown  was  advised  to  create  Sir  James 
Parke,  formerly  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  Baron  Wensleydale, 
with  a  place  and  voice  in  Parliament,  by  patent  for  life  only.  The  patent 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  much  debate  was  referred 
by  them  to  the  Committee  for  Privil^es  to  consider  and  report.  Eventu- 
ally, in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Committee,  the  House  resolved 
and  adjudged  that  neither  the  patent,  nor  the  patent  with  the  usual  writ 
of  summons  to  Parliament  issued  in  pursuauise  thereof,  could  entitle  the 
grantee  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament.  In  the  course  of  the  elaborate 
discussions  which  took  place,  the  creation  was  supported  on  the  authorit  j 
of  Coke  and  subsequent  text-book  writers,  by  precedents  of  creations  for 
life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (ibid.  645),  of  peeresses  for 
life  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  of  creations  for  life 
with  special  remainders  always  treated  as  new  peerages  when  they  took 
effect.  It  was  further  contended  that,  even  if  the  patent  was  invalid, 
the  grantee  was  entitled  to  sit  under  the  writ  of  summons,  and  would  so 
acquire  a  hereditary  peerage,  an  argument  without  force,  as  a  patent 
is  always  regarded  as  definitely  fixing  the  course  of  succession.  On 
the  other  side.  Coke's  authority  was 'attacked,  and  it  was  said  that 
later  writers  only  followed  Coke.  The  alleged  precedents  were  nearly 
all  creations  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  or  grants  to  aliens  and 
women  incapable  of  sitting,  or  to  persons  already  peers,  or  to  members 
of  the  Royal  Family.  There  was  no  precedent  of  a  baron  created 
for  life  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  since  creations  by  patent  were 
int|X)duced.  If  the  right  to  create  such  peers  ever  existed,  it  had 
been  lost  by  desuetude  for  four  hundred  years,  in  the  same  way  aa 
peerage  by  tenure  and  by  the  curtesy  had  fallen  into  desuetuda  If 
the  patent  was  bad,  the  grantee  could  acquire  no  rights  under  the  writ 
of  summons.  Lastly,  the.  House  had  jurisdiction  to  call  the  patent  in 
question  without  any  reference  by  the  Crown,  as  matter  of  privilege, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  see  that  the  House  was  properly 
constituted  and  exclude  disqualified  persons.  The  Crown  acquiesced  in 
the  decision  of  the  House  by  granting  a  few  months  later  a  new  patent 
to  Baron  Wensleydale  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  The  House 
recognised  that  the  Crown  could  confer  the  title  and  precedence  of 
a  baron  for  life  only  (ibid,  633)  without  a  seat  in  Parliament  The 
Crown,  however,  has  never  purported  to  confer  non-parliamentary 
baronies  on  men,  unless  possibly  in  the  case  of  a  few  foreigners  and 
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one  or  two  holders  of  foreign  titles  (iiid.  529,  573).  It  may  be  doubted 
if  these  eoald  be  regarded  as  grants  of  peerage  conferring  the  privileges 
of  peerage,  and  are  not  rather  to  be  considered  as  mere  courtesy  titles. 
In  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Bivers,  created  by  patent  for  life,  it  was 
held  during  the  Cominonwealth  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  freedom 
from  arrest, "  for  she  never  had  reference  to  the  Parliament  or  to  do  any 
other  public  service  "  (Styles,  254).  This  appears  to  be  the  only  case  in 
which  life  creations  in  favour  of  women  have  come  under  discussion. 
The  statutory  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  (and  those  Lords  of  Appeal 
who  have  resigned  office)  now  sit  in  Parliament  for  life  with  the  rank 
of  baron,  and  take  precedence  among  the  other  barons  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  creations.  The  form  of  their  creation  is,  however, 
different  from  that  of  other  barons  (see  House  of  Lords),  and  it 
appears  questionable,  though  the  point  is  never  likely  to  arise,  whether 
they  would  be  entitled  to  trial  by  peers.  Their  children  have  recently 
been  granted  the  courtesy  title  of  "  Honourable,"  with  precedence  next 
after  the  younger  children  of  barons. 

The  spiritual  peers  are  also  termed  life-peers  but,  strictly  speaking 
the  term  is  a  misnomer,  as  if  they  resign  their  sees  they  cease  to  be 
peers,  and  though  retaining  rank  and  precedence  no  longer  have  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Those  members  of  the  Irish  peerage  elected  by  their  Order  as 
representative  peers  of  Ireland  are  life  peers  of  Parliament  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  press  forward 
legislation  authorising  the  creation  of  a  greater  number  of  life  peers,  but 
bijQs  dealing  with  the  matter  have  been  invariably  shelved  with  very 
little  serious  discussion. 

Life  Salvag^e.— See  Salvage. 

Llfe-Savlng^  Appliances.— These  comprise  life-boats,  life- 
rafts,  life-buoys,  life-jackets,  etc.,  and  are  required  by  statute  for  use 
either  at  sea  or  on  the  sea-coast. 

In  the  former  case  the  Board  of  Trade  may  make  rules  classifying 
British  ships  according  to  their  employments  and  voyages,  and  the 
number  of  persons  they  carry ;  specifying  the  number  and  description  ^ 
and  mode  of  construction  of  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  to  be 
carried  by  British  ships  according  to  their  classification,  the  equip- 
ments to  be  carried  by  the  boats  and  rafts,  and  the  methods  to  be 
provided  to  get  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  into  the  water, 
among  which  oil  for  use  in  stormy  weather  may  be  included;  and 
prescribing  the  quantity,  quality,  and  description  of  buoyant  apparatus 
to  be  carried  on  board  British  ships  carrying  passengers,  either  in 
addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances. 
All  such  rules,  when  made,  are  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  to  lie 
for  forty  days  before  both  Houses  before  coming  into  operation,  when 
they  become  part  of  the  Act;  but  they  do  not  apply  to  registered 
fishii^-boats  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  s.  427).  The  owner  and  master  of  every 
British  ship  must  see  that  his  ship  is  provided,  in  accordance  with  such 
rules,  with  such  appliances  as  are  best  adapted  to  secure  the  safety  of 
her  crew  and  passengers,  having  regard  to  the  service  in  which  she  is 
employed,  and  the  keeping  of  her  deck  free  from  undue  encumbrance 
(s.  428).  The  Board  of  Trade  may  appoint  a  committee  for  preparing 
and  advising  on  such  rules,  which  shall  be  constituted  of  three  ship- 
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owners  selected  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
one  shipowner  selected  by  the  Shipowners'  Associations  of  Glasgow; 
one  shipowner  selected  by  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association 
and  the  Liverpool  Shipowners'  Association  conjointly ;  two  ship-builders 
selected  by  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects ;  three  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  navigation,  by  the  shipmasters'  societies  recognised  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  this  purpose ;  three  persons,  being  or  having 
been  able-bodied  seamen,  selected  by  seamen's  societies,  similarly  recog- 
nised by  the  Board ;  and  two  persons  selected  conjointly  by  the  Com- 
mittees of  Lloyd's,  Lloyd's  Kegister,  and  the  Institute  of  London 
Underwriters;  but  this  constitution  may  be  altered  by  Order  in 
Council.  Each  member  holds  office  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment,  but  may  be  reappointed  The  members  receive 
travelling  and  other  allowances,  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (s.  429, 
and  Sched.  17). 

If  a  ship  proceeds  on  a  voyage  unprovided  with  the  life-saving 
appliances  required  in  her  case ;  or  if  any  of  the  appliances  with  which 
she  is  provided  are  lost  or  made  unfit  for  service  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  through  the  wilful  fault  or  negligence  of  the  owner  or  master ; 
or  if  the  master  wilfully  neglects  to  replace  or  repair  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity any  such  lost  or  injured  appliances ;  or  if  such  appliances  are  not 
so  kept  as  to  be  at  all  times  fit  and  ready  for  use — the  shipowner,  if  iu 
fault,  shall  be  liable  for  each  offence  to  a  maximum  fine  of  £100,  and  the 
master,  if  in  fault,  to  a  maximum  fine  of  £50.  This  provision  does  not 
prevent  a  person  from  being  liable  to  other  or  higher  tine  or  punishment 
imder  some  other  provision  of  the  Act,  provided  that  he  is  not  punished 
twice  for  the  same  offence ;  and  if  a  person  is  charged  with  an  offence 
punishable  under  such  other  provision,  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  that 
proceedings  should  be  taken  under  such  other  provision,  adjourn  the  case 
for  that  purpose  (s.  430).  Ships  may  be  surveyed  by  ship  surveyors,  who 
for  that  purpose  have  the  powers  of  a  Board  of  Trade  inspector,  to  see  if 
they  are  properly  provided  with  life-saving  appliances ;  if  the  surveyors 
find  any  deficiency  they  must  give  the  owner  or  master  written  notice 
thereof,  and  of  the  requisite  remedy  therefor ;  such  notice  is  communi- 
crited  to  the  customs  officer  of  the  port  where  the  ship  may  require  a 
clearance  or  transire,  and  the  ship  may  be  detained  until  a  certificate 
be  given  by  such  surveyor  that  the  ship  is  properly  provided  with 
life-saving  appliances  (s.  431). 

After  January  1, 1909,  the  provisions  of  sees.  427-431  will  apply  to 
all  foreign  ships  while  within  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
same  way  as  they  apply  to  British  ships,  unless  by  Order  in  Council  it 
is  directed  that  they  are  not  to  apply  to  ships  of  a  foreign  country  in 
which  the  provisions  in  force  relating  to  life-saving  appliances  appear  as 
effective  as  those  of  Part  V.  of  the  Act  of  1894,  on  proof  that  those  con- 
ditions are  complied  with  in  the  particular  case  (M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  4), 
with  a  saving  for  foreign  ships  coming  in  under  stress  of  weather,  and 
not  for  landing  or  taking  in  cargo  or  passengers  (ibid.,  s.  6). 

The  Act  also  provides  that  every  emigrant  ship  must,  if  a  foreign  ship, 
be  provided  with  (inter  alia)  four  properly  fitted  life-buoys  ready  at  all 
times  for  immediate  use  (s.  290).  For  the  life-saving  appliances  required 
for  fishing-boats,  see  sec.  375 ;  Fishing-Boats. 

The  master  of  a  British  ship  must  enter  in  the  official  log-book  or 
record  the  occasions  when  boat  drill  is  practised  on  board,  and  when  the 
life-saving  appliances  are  examined  in  order  to  see  that  they  are.  fit  and 
ready  for  use,  under  penalty  (M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  9). 
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In  the  second  case,  viz.,  life-saving  appliances  on  the  sea-coast,  or  the 
life-boat  service  as  it  is  known,  which  is  defined  to  mean  *'  the  saving  or 
attempted  saving  of  vessels,  or  of  life  or  property  on  board  vessels  wrecked 
or  aground  or  sunk,  or  in  danger  thereof  "  (s.  742),  the  principal  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining  on  the  coasts  of 
tiie  United  Kingdom  proper  life-boats,  with  the  necessary  crews  and 
equipments,  and  of  affording  assistance  towards  preserving  life  and  pro- 
perty in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  distress  at  sea,  and  of  rewarding  the 
preservation  of  life  in  such  cases,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  direct,  are  to  be 
charged  on  and  payable  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  paid  by  any  private  person  (s.  677  (e) ;  M.  S.  (Merc.  Mar. 
Fund)  A.,  1898,  s.  1). 

The  function,  however,  of  establishing  and  maintaining  life-boats  with 
the  necessary  crews  and  equipments  on  the  coasts  is  actually  performed 
by  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  a  society  incorporated  in 
1860,  but  which  had  existed  from  1824  to  1854  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  National  Institution  for  the  preservation  of  life  from  shipwreck," 
the  funds  of  which  have  been  and  are  provided  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions and  donations,  and  the  administration  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee.  In  1897  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  com- 
plaints being  made  ttgainst  the  general  and  financial  management  of  the 
Institution,  investigated  the  whole  of  its  affairs  and  administration,  and 
reported  that  the  various  local  associations  for  the  saving  of  life  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared ;  and  the  Institution  had  377  branches  and  owned 
over  300  life-boats.  In  1896  it  had  an  income  of  £117,000,  of  which 
£40,000  was  derived  from  subscriptions,  £16,000  from  the  life-boat 
Saturday  Fund,  £43,000  from  legacies,  £17,000  odd  from  dividends,  its 
invested  funds  being  over  £600,000.  In  forty-four  years  nearly  22,000 
lives  have  been  saved  by  the  Institution,  and  nearly  40,000  rewards  for 
saving  life  have  been  granted  by  it  since  its  foundation  in  1824.  The 
life-boats  are  manned  by  fishermen  and  beachmen,  and  by  the  Institution 
"  Salvage  Eegulations  "  their  crews  are  not  allowed  to  claim  life  salvage 
from  ships  (for  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  Institution), 
nor  to  go  to  sea  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  saving  life  without 
direct  sanction  of  the  proper  authority,  but  they  are  allowed  to  claim 
property  salvage  on  any  terms  they  can  arrange  with  the  shipowner,  and 
the  cost  of  any  repairs  of  damages  received  by  the  boat  while  rendering 
service  thereby  must  be  paid  by  the  salvors  (see  The  Marguerite  Mclinos^ 
1903,  9  Asp.  424 ;  The  Cayo  Bonito,  1904,  P.  310 ;  and  Salvage).  The 
conmiittee  found  that  the  administration  of  the  Institution  had  been 
economical,  its  material  and  appliances  efficient  and  suitable,  and  the 
remuneration  of  the  crews  adequate ;  and  concluded  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  recommending  that  the  life-boat  service  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  State,  in  view  of  it|3  efficient  and  successful  maintenance  by  public 
benevolence,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  whole  community  were  due  to 
the  committee  of  the  Institution  for  the  energy  and  good  management 
with  which  for  so  many  years,  often  in  very  difficult  circumstances,  it 
bad  carried  out  the  national  work  of  life-saving  without  reward  or 
remuneration  of  any  sort  {Hovm  of  Commons  PaperSy  1897,  No.  317). 

Further  statutory  provisions  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection. 
Harbour  or  conservancy  authorities  may  remove  any  wreck  in  waters 
under  their  control  which  is  likely  to  become  an  obstruction  oi:  danger 
to  life-boats  engaged  in  life-boat  service  in  those  waters  (s.  530) ;  and 
lighthouse  authorities  have  the  same  power  (s.  531),  and  the  expenses 
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are  chargeable  to  the  Greneral  lighthouse  Fund  (M.  S.  (Merc.  Mar. 
Fund)  A.,  1898,  s.  1).  The  Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  Clauses  Act, 
1847,  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  27,  also  enacts  that  every  harbour  authority, 
unless  the  special  Act  otherwise  provides,  may  not  take  any  rates  in 
respect  of  their  harbour,  dock,  or  pier  before  they  provide,  and  always 
thereafter  maintain  in  good  repair,  an  efficient  and  well-appointed  life- 
boat, mortars,  rockets,  etc.,  with  the  necessary  tackle  and  competent 
crew  to  work  it,  for  the  assistance  of  ships  in  distress;  and  such 
appliances  must  be  stationed  at  the  most  advanced  works  of  the 
hiarbour,  etc.,  or  such  place  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  approve,  and 
be  used  when  necessary.  A  penalty  up  to  £2  is  imposed  for  every 
twenty-four  hours  that  such  appliances  are  not  provided  (ss.  16  and 
17 ;  1862,  25  ife  26  Vict.  c.  69,  s.  5). 

Llg^n. — See  Flotsam,  Jetsam,  and  Lagan. 

LigCht. — Light,  like  air  and  water,  is  a  provision  of  nature,  for  the 
general  use  of  mankind,  and  essential  to  man's  very  existence.  Like  air 
and  water,  it  flows  over  the  land  of  one  person  to  that  of  another  for  the 
use  of  both,  and,  to  secure  the  due  use  and  enjoyment  of  light  by  both, 
the  law  recognises  mutual  rights  and  obligations  on  the  part  of  both, 
that  each  may  be  restrained  from  infringing  the  rights  of  the  other  and 
depriving  him  of  them  unjustly.  It  is  obvious  that  the  right  of  a  landowner 
to  unobstructed  light  across  his  neighbour's  land  must,  if  unrestricted 
and  unlimited,  at  once  come  into  conflict  with  the  right  of  that  neighbour 
to  build  near  the  extremity  of  his  land,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the 
light.  The  two  rights  could  not  co-exist  if  unrestricted,  and  the  law  has 
therefore  stepped  in  to  define  and  determine  the  respective  rights  and 
obligations  of  neighbours.  By  limiting  the  otherwise  absolute  and 
natural  right  which  one  would  have  to  all  the  light  which  would 
come  to  his  land,  and  the  absolute  proprietary  right  of  the  other  to 
build  in  any  way  he  pleases,  the  law  has  so  reconciled  the  two  that  both 
may  be  reasonably  enjoyed  by  the  respective  owners.  If  the  right  to 
light  were  to  be  measured  by  the  natural  condition  of  things,  it  would 
be  a  right  to  all  the  light  that  would  come  from  every  direction,  and 
whether  to  open  ground  or  to  a  building  with  windows  erected  on  the 
ground.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  right  to  all  the  light  that  flows 
to  open  ground,  but  the  law,  limiting  that  right  for  the  sake  of  the 
neighbour,  will  not  allow  it  to  deprive  him  of  his  proprietary  right 
to  build  up  to  the  edge  of  his  land,  until  what  is  called  a  right  to  light 
has  been  acquired ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  building  has  been  erected  with 
windows  or  other  apertures  to  admit  light  that  such  a  restrictive  right 
can  be  acquired  against  a  neighbour's  right  to  build  {Boberts  v.  Macordy 
1832,  1  Moo.  &  R.  230 ;  42  R  R.  784 ;  Potts  v.  Smith,  1868,  L  R.  6  Eq. 
311).  [The  right  begins  from  the  time  when  the  walls  and  window- 
spaces  are  complete  (Collis  v.  Laugher,  [1894]  3  Ch.  659).  It  has  been 
decided  that  a  greenhouse  is  a  building  within  sec.  3  of  the  Prescription 
Act,  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  and  may  acquire  a  right  to  light  {Cliff&rd 
V.  Holt,  [1899]  1  Ch.  698) ;  as  to  a  skylight,  see  Boston  v.  Isted,  [1903] 
1  Ch.  405.]  But  it  is  not  even  in  every  case  in  which  a  building  has 
been  erected  that  the  owner  is  allowed  a  right  to  prevent  his  neighbour 
building  also  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the  light.  Such  a  right  is  not 
to  be  snatched  against  a  neighbour,  and  at  all  events  at  common  law,  it 
is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  neighbour  has  granted  a  right  to  have 
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the  light  nnobetructed  that  such  a  right  can  be  claimed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  actual  grants  of  rights  to  light,  as  they  are  called,  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with;  but  by  fiction  of  law,  grants  are  frequently  implied  from 
circumstances  and  from  the  acts  of  the  presumed  grantor  (see  Grant), 
and  they  are  always  implied  in  the  theory  of  prescription  (see  Prescrip- 
tion), which  is  baised  on  the  presumption  of  an  ancient  grant.  When 
a  biulding  with  a  window  to  which  the  light  crossing  the  neighbour's 
land  has  had  access,  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time  that  a  right  to  light 
has  been  acquired  by  prescription,  the  right  is  commonly  designated  an 
ancient  light  (see  Ancient  Lights).  This  right  at  common  law  could 
only  be  acquired  if,  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  the  light  had  been 
enjoyed  for  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary, which  meant  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
Kchard  L ;  but  by  the  Prescription  Act  the  requisite  period  of  enjoy- 
ment for  the  acquisition  of  a  right  to  light  was  reduced  to  twenty  years 
before  some  suit  or  action  in  which  the  claim  to  the  right  shall  have 
been  brought  into  question  (see  Prescription).  [The  right  to  light 
when  acquired  under  the  Prescription  Act  is  still  the  same  kind  of  right 
as  that  known  under  the  old  law,  but  it  may  be  acquired  under  different 
circumstances  and  as  against  persons  as  against  whom  it  could  not  have 
been  acquired  before  the  Act  (Fear  v.  Morgan,  [1906]  2  Ch.  406,  at  p. 
425,  where  the  eflPect  of  GdU  v.  Some  and  Colonial  Stores,  [1904]  A.  C. 
179,  is  discussed).  See  this  case  affirmed  Morgan  v.  Fear,  [1907]  A.  C. 
425.] 

It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  owner  of  a  house  to  open  any 
and  as  many  windows  as  be  thinks  fit  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
air,  even  though  the  house  closely  adjoins  a  neighbour's  land  and  the 
windows  receive  the  light  crossing  it.  As,  however,  the  adjoining 
owner  has  no  right  of  action  for  the  opening  of  such  windows,  and 
as  after  twenty  years'  enjoyment  of  light  a  right  to  light  would  be 
acquired  against  him,  some  means  of  preventing  the  acquisition  of  a 
right  to  unobstructed  light  is  required,  and  the  only  means  is  for 
him  to  build  on  his  own  land  and  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  the  light. 
Frequently  a  timber  screen  is  erected  for  the  purpose*  This  right  to 
build  and  obstruct  has  sometimes  been  termed  his  right  to  obstruct, 
but  the  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  West- 
bury,  LC,  in  Tapling  v.  Jones,  1865,  11  H.  L.  C.  290;  11  E.  R.  1344, 
who  explained  that  if  a  man  builds  and  opens  numerous  windows 
overlooking  his  neighbour's  garden,  the  latter  acquires  no  new  right 
from  that  act,  but  has  simply  the  same  right  to  buHd  that  he  possessed 
befora 

An  important  question  relating  to  rights  to  light  is  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  size  of  ancient  windows,  and  of  opening  new  ones  so  near 
that  the  new  portions  of  the  former  and  the  new  windows  cannot  be 
obstructed  without  also  obstructing  the  ancient  lights.  Can  the  servient 
owner  obstruct  the  ancient  lights,  or  must  he  submit  to  a  more  extensive 
right  being  acquired  against  him  ?  In  Tapling  v.  Jones,  supra,  it  was 
decided  that  as  the  owner  of  the  ancient  lights  had  done  no  wrong,  his 
right  was  not  affected,  and  that  the  servient  owner  could  not  therefore 
justify  the  obstruction  of  any  ancient  light  while  obstructing  the  increase 
or  the  new  window. 

[It  seems  that  the  effect  of  Colls  v.  Jffome  and  Colonial  Stores,  infra, 
has  been  to  alter  the  law  as  applied  to  this  class  of  case.  In  Ankerson 
v.  Connelly  [1907],  1  Ch.  678,  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
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owner  of  a  dominant  tenement  possessing  ancient  lights  could  after 
reconstructing  his  premises  prevent  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
from  interfering  with  so  much  of  the  old  light  as  passed  through  the 
new  windows.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  where  before 
the  rebuilding  a  partial  interference  with  the  ancient  lights  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  the  dominant  owner  to  an  injunction,  the  same 
amount  of  interference,  even  though  it  completely  blocked  the  remnant 
of  ancient  light  left  after  the  rebuilding  was  not  an  actionable  wrong 
to  be  restrained  by  injunction. 

It  was  said  that  there  must  be  substantial  identity  in  the  altered 
premises  with  the  old  ones  before  one  can  obtain  the  protection  of 
ancient  lights,  [1907]  1  Ch.  682.  See  on  this  point  Avdrews  v.  Waite^ 
[1907]  2  Ch.  500.] 

Questions  of  acquisition  of  rights  to  light  by  implied  grant  have 
frequently  arisen  in  cases  where  an  owner  of  land  and  of  a  house 
adjoining,  having  windows  overlooking  the  land,  has  severed  the  house 
from  the  land  by  sale  or  by  wilL  TUs  may  be  done  in  either  of  three 
ways — he  may  sell  the  house  and  keep  the  land,  or  he  may  seU  the 
land  and  keep  the  house,  or  he  may  sell  the  two  simultaneously  to 
different  persons.  In  the  first  case  he  may  not  build  on  the  land  and 
obstruct  the  light,  as  he  would  be  presumed  to  have  intended  to  grant 
a  right  to  light  for  the  windows  of  the  house  he  was  selling,  and 
to  obstruct  the  light  would  be  in  derogation  of  his  grant  {Coutts  v. 
Gorham,  1829,  Moo.  &  M.  396 ;  Beddington  v.  Atlee,  1887,  35  Ch.  D. 
317).  In  the  second  case  the  purchaser  of  the  land  may  obstruct  the 
windows,  for  no  such  grant  can  be  implied  against  him  as  against  the 
vendor  in  the  first  case,  and  if  the  vendor  had  intended  to  reserve 
a  right  to  light  he  should  have  done  so  in  express  terms  (Booth  v.  Alcock, 
1873,  L.  R  8  Ch.  663).  In  the  third  case,  like  the  first,  there  is  a 
presumption  of  a  grant  of  right  to  light  (Palmer  v.  Fletcher^  15  Car.  n. 
1  Lev.  122).  The  rules  are  the  same  if  the  severance  is  effected  by  will 
(FhiUips  V.  Low,  [1892]  1  Ch.  47). 

[The  right  to  light  acquired  under  sec.  3  of  the  Prescription  Act 
differs  from  other  easements  in  that  the  enjoyment  need  not  be  as  of 
right.  Thus  it  appears  from  Fear  v.  Morgan,  [1906]  2  Ch.  406 ;  [1907] 
A.  C.  425,  that  where  two  adjoining  tenements  sure  held  by  different  lessees 
under  a  common  landlord,  the  one  who  has  enjoyed  an  access  of  light  in 
respect  of  his  tenement  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  without  interrup- 
tion, acquires  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  light  as  against  the 
other  tenement.  This  right  enures  in  favour  of  the  lessee  and  his 
successors  against  the  common  landlord  and  all  succeeding  owners  of 
the  adjoining  tenement  Thus  a  right  to  light  can  be  acquired  under 
this  section  in  respect  of  one  land  as  dominant  tenement  over  other 
land  as  servient  tenement  even  where  each  tenement  is  held  of  a 
common  landlord.] 

Many  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  extent  of  a  right  to  light,  and 
the  alteration  of  windows  for  improvement  and  increase  of  enjoyment  of 
light,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  the  general  rule  is  that  an 
owner  of  a  right  to  light  may  improve  his  enjoyment  if  he  can,  for  he 
does  not  thereby  impose  any  greater  burden  on  the  servient  tenement. 

[Formerly  two  views  were  held  as  to  the  amount  of  light  to  which  a 
right  can  be  substantiated.  The  view,  once  held,  that  in  aU  cases  the 
Prescription  Act  conferred  a  right  to  all  the  light  which  had  come  to  a 
window  for  twenty  years,  can  no  longer  be  upheld.    The  right  to  light 
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is  no  more  than  a  right  to  be  protected  against  a  particular  form  of 
nuisance,  and  an  action  for  the  obstruction  of  light,  which  has  in  fact 
been  used  and  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  without  interruption  or  written 
consent^  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  obstruction  amounts  to  an 
actionable  nuisance  (Colls  v.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores,  [1904]  A.  C.  179, 
212  et  passim). 

The  test,  in  considering  whether  the  obstruction  to  light  amounts  to 
an  actionable  nuisance,  is,  not — How  much  light  has  been  taken  and  is 
that  enough  materially  to  lessen  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  house  ? 
But — How  much  is  left,  and  is  that  enough  for  the  comfortable  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  house  according  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  man- 
kind ?  {Higgins  v.  Belts,  [1905]  2  Ch.  210). 

"  Generally  speaking,  an  owner  of  ancient  lights  is  entitled  to  suffi- 
cient light  according  to  the  ordinary  notions  of  mankind  for  the  com- 
fortable use  and  enjoyment  of  his  house  as  a  dwelling  house,  if  it  is  a 
dwelling-house,  or  for  the  beneficial  use  and  occupation  of  the  house,  if 
it  is  a  warehouse,  a  shop,  or  other  place  of  business  "  {CoUs  v.  Horns  and 
Colonial  Stores,  [1904]  A.  C,  at  p.  208 ;  cf.  Jolly  v.  Kine,  [1907]  A.  C.  1). 

In  considering  what  is  an  actionable  nuisance  the  habits  and  require- 
ments of  ordinary  people  must  be  considered  (Coils'  Case,  supra).  In 
Colls*  Case  the  question,  whether  a  man  can  maintain  an  action  because 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  light  required  for  his  special  circumstances 
is  interfered  with,  was  left  open.  But  in  Arribler  v.  Cordon,  [1905] 
1  K.  B.  417,  Bray,  J.,  held  that  a  right  to  a  special  amount  of  light 
necessary  for  a  particular  business  cannot  be  acquired  by  twenty  years' 
enjoyment  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement. 
The  same  case  also  decided,  that  the  question  of  what  is  "  ordinary " 
business  or  amount  of  light,  is  a  question  of  fact 

For  the  principles  on  which  an  injunction  restraining  an  interfer- 
ence with  light  should  be  granted,  and  the  form  of  injunction,  see  CoUs* 
Case^  supra,  per  Lord  Macnaghten,  pp.  192, 193 ;  per  Lord  lindley,  pp.  207, 
208 ;  and  cf.  Kine  v.  Jolly,  [1905]  1  Ch.  480 ;  [1907]  A.  C.  1 ;  Higgins  v. 
JBetts,  [1905]  2  Ch.,  at  p.  217;  Andrews  v.  Waite,  [1907]  2  CL  510.] 

The  last  topic  to  be  noticed  is  the  loss  of  a  right  to  light.  This  may 
be  efifected  by  release,  which  may  be  presumed,  or  by  abandonment  by 
non-user,  which  in  fact  involves  a  presumption  of  a  release.  It  has 
been  thought  that  as  a  right  can  only  be  acquired  by  twenty  years' 
user,  it  can  only  be  lost  by  non-user  for  twenty  years ;  but  this  is  not  so, 
for  if  an  owner  of  a  right  to  light  manifests  such  an  appesu^ance  of  hav- 
ing abandoned  hia  right  as  to  induce  another  person  to  believe  that  he 
has  done  so,  and  the  latter  is  induced  to  act  on  such  belief,  the  former 
would  be  precluded  from  denying  abandonment,  even  though  less  than 
twenty  years'  non-user  may  have  occurred  (Stokoe  v.  Singers,  1857, 
8  EL  &  BL  31 ;  Moore  v.  JRawson,  1824,  3  Bam.  &  Cress.  332;  27  R.  R 
375). 

[Authorities. — Groddard  on  Basements;  Gale  on  BoMmsnts.] 


[Precedents. 
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PRECEDENTS. 


AOREEMENT  heiwem  Owners  and  Lessees  of  Two  Adjoining 
Properties  respecting  the  interference  of  New  Buildings  with 
Ancient  Lights. 

Redtai  of  PARTIES,  A.,  1 ;  6.,  2 ;  C,  3 :  Whereas  the  said  A.  is  seised  in 
to  land  fee  of  a  certain  plot  of  land  in  and  on  the  south  side  of  X.  Gonrt^ 
theritoof  in  the  parish  of,  &c.,  formerly  the  site  of  houses  numbered,  &c.,  in 
bmidingB.  j  Court,  but  which  houses  have  lately  been  pulled  down,  and  the 
said  A.  is  also  tenant,  under  an  agreement  for  a  lease  for  a  term  of 
years  from  the  day  of  of  another 

plot  of  land  in  and  on  the  south  side  of  X.  Court  aforesaid,  formerly 
the  site  of  houses  numbered,  &c.,  in  X.  Court  aforesaid,  which 
B.'s  title  to  houses  have  also  lately  been  pulled  down :  And  whereas  the  backs 
land.  of  the  said  houses  in  X.  Court  abutted  on  the  backs  of  other 

houses  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Y.  Street^  in  the  said  parish  of 
(the  two  properties  being  divided  by  a  division  or  party 
fence  wall),  which  houses  in  Y.  Street,  with  other  property,  are 
held  by  the  said  6.  (upon  certain  trusts  under  which  the  said  C.  ia 
absolutely  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  therein),  under  a  lease 
for  the  residue  of  a  term  of  years,  commencing  on  the 

day  of  ,  and  are  underlet  partly  upon  lease 

Proposed     and  partly  to  yearly  tenants :  And  whereas  the  said  A.  has  pulled 
in^  by  aT   dowu  the  Said  houses  on  the  south  side  of  X.  Courts  with  the  view 
of  erecting  on  the  site  thereof  other  buildings  of  greater  height  and 
magnitude,  and  he  intends  to  cover  over  or  partly  cover  over  the 
site  of  the  back  yards  of  the  said  houses,  so  that  (as  alleged  by  the 
said  6.,  though  not  admitted  by  the  said  A.)  the  ancient  lights  of 
the  said  houses  in  Y.  Street  would  be  interfered  with,  and  the  free 
access  of  light  and  air  thereto  (as  heretofore)  would  be  materially 
Plans         obstructed :  And  whereas  plans  and  elevations  of  the  houses  so 
upon.         pulled  down  by  the  said  A.,  and  of  the  new  buildings  and  improve- 
ments so  as  aforesaid  to  be  erected  and  extended  by  the  said  A. 
have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  ,  the  surveyor  of  the  said  6.,^ 

and  signed  by  such  surveyor  and  by  Mr.  ,  the  architect 

of  the  said  A.,  and  annexed  to  this  agreement^  and  the  plans  and 
elevations  of  the  said  neW  buildings  and  improvements  so  signed 
are  hereinafter  for  brevity  referred  to  as  **  the  said  plans : "  Ani> 
Xntroductoiy WHEREAS  for  obviating  application  by  the  said  B.  for  restraining 
""^^^  the  said  A.  from  proceeding  with  the  said  proposed  buildings  and 
improvements,  and  for  fixing  the  terms  on  which  the  consent  of 
the  said  B.  to  the  execution  thereof  is  intended  to  be  given,  the 
said  parties  hereto  have  entered  into  the  arrangement  hereinafter 
appearing :  Now  in  consideration  of  the  premises  the  said  A.  and 
the  said  6.  (with  the  consent  hereby  testified  of  the  said  C.)  Herebt 

HUTUALLY  AGREE  as  f oUows : — 
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A.  not  to  1.  The  said  A.  shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  erection  and  execution 

morecxtan-  of  the  proposed  buildings  and  improvements,  acquire  as  against 
Ughtln  the  said  6.  or  the  persons  claiming  under  him,^  any  further  or  more 
MwbnUd-  extensive  right  to  the  access  and  use  of  light  to  and  for  such  build- 
"'^  ings  than  he,  the  said  A.,  is  entitled  in  respect  of  the  said  houses 

and  buildings  lately  standing  on  the  south  side  of  X.  Court  afore- 
said, and  any  access  or  use  of  light  to  or  for  the  said  proposed  new 
buildings  more  extensive  than  that  which  was  enjoyed  as  of  right 
to  or  for  the  said  houses  and  buildings  lately  standing  on  the  south 
side  of  X.  Court  aforesaid,  shall,  so  far  as  regards  the  said  6.  and 
the  persons  claiming  under  him,  be  deemed  permissive  and  enjoyed 
by  consent  under  this  agreement,  so  as  to  prevent  the  said  A.  or 
the  persons  claiming  under  him  from  having  any  legal  or  equitable 
right,  claim,  or  remedy  against  the  said  6.  or  the  persons  claiming 
under  him,  in  respect  of  any  obstruction  or  detriment  to  such 
additional  access  or  use  of  light,  occasioned  by  any  buildings  or 
improvements  upon,  or  other  reasonable  use  of  the  said  houses  or 
any  adjacent  property  of  the  said  6. 
A.  topennit  2.  The  said  A.  and  the  persons  claiming  under  him  will  not,  in 
idmiiar  rcspcct  or  undcr  colour  of  his  present  or  any  future  rights  to  the 
onji(iio£  access  or  user  of  light  or  air,  by  any  means  seek  to  restrain  or 
ing  land,  pr^yent  the  said  6.  or  the  persons  claiming  under  him  from  doing 
or  causing  to  be  done,  or  bring  any  action  for  damages  or  institute 
or  promote  any  other  legal  proceedings  in  respect  of  his  or  their 
doing  or  causing  to  be  done  any  of  the  things  following,  and  the 
said  A.  (so  far  as  depends  upon  him)  hereby  authorises  and  con- 
sents to,  and  agrees  that  the  persons  claiming  under  him  shall 
authorise  and  consent  to  the  doing  of  the  same,  that  is  to  say : — 
Firsts  erecting  on  the  site  of  the  said  houses  in  Y.  Street^  or  any 
part  thereof  (not  being  within  a  distance  of  feet  from  the 

boundary  wall  of  the  two  properties),  any  buildings  not  exceeding 
in  height  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  said  A.  as 
shown  on  the  said  plans.  Secondly^  covering  over  and  altering  the 
present  backyard,  sheds,  and  offices  of  the  houses  in  Y.  Street,  or 
the  sites  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  up  to  the  said  boundary  wall 
in  the  way  in  which  the  backyards  of  the  houses  in  X.  Court  are 
intended  to  be  covered  over  and  altered  as  shown  in  the  said  plans, 
or  in  any  other  way  not  more  prejudicial,  as  regards  the  access  of 
light  and  air,  to  the  X.  Court  property  of  the  said  A. 
Oonaentby  3,  Xn  consideration  of  the  said  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
buUdinga.  said  A.  the  said  B.  and  the  persons  claiming  under  him  will  not 
by  any  means  seek  to  restrain  or  prevent  the  said  A.  or  the  persons 
claiming  under  him  from  erecting  and  executing  the  said  proposed 
buildings  and  improvements  according  to  the  said  plans  or  bring 
any  action  for  damages,  or  institute  or  promote  any  legal  proceed- 
ings in  respect  thereof,  but  so  far  as  depends  on  him  he,  the  said 
B.,  hereby  authorises  and  consents  to  the  erection  and  execution 

^  If  the  property  is  settled  and  B.  does  not  take  the  l^al  fee,  substi- 
tute in  this  and  other  places  for  **  under  him  "  the  words  '*  under  the  settlor 
deceased.'' 
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of  the  said  proposed  buildings  and  improvements  according  to  the 
said  plans. 
A.tp(^ye  4.  The  said  A.  and  the  persons  claiming  under  him  will,  by 

agreement   inserting  notice  of  the  stipulations  hereinbefore  contained  in  favour 
duo^!^    of  the  said  B.  and  the  persons  claiming  under  him,  in  leases  and 
under  hun.  other  munimcnts,  and  by  such  other  reasonable  means  as  circum- 
stances may  require  or  admit  (and  as  well  in  compliance  with 
any  special  request  in  that  behalf  on  the  part  of  the  said  6.  or  the 
persons  claiming  under  him  as  without  such  special  request),  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  cause  the  said  stipulations  to  run  with  the 
said  X.  Court  property,  and  bind  all  persons  interested  therein  as 
owners,  lessees,  occupiers,  or  otherwise. 
In  witness,  &c. 


n. 

AGREEMENT  for  Preventing  Ae  Acquisition  of  an  Easement, 
in  respect  of  New  Windows  overlooking  a  Neighbow's  Land.^ 
Variation  where  one  of  the  Parties  is  only  a  Lessee, 


Recital  of 
tiUe. 

■Vaiiation. 

New 
windows 
opened 
by  A. 


Redtala. 
LeaeetoB. 


Enjoyment 
ot  light 
and  air  to 
windows  to 
be  deemed 
penniflBiYe. 


not 
tobeaa- 
ai^ed,  Ac, 
without 
notice. 

Acoeaaof 

li/^t  and 

air  not  to 

beinter- 

rapted 

without 

notice. 

Befioatered 

land. 


PARTIES,  A.,  one  owner,  1.  6.,  other  owner,  2.  Whereas 
the  said  A.  is  seised  in  fee  simple  of  the  house  No.  in 

Street)  in  the  parish  of,  &c.,  and  the  said  R  is  seised  in  fee  simple 
of  the  house  No.  in  the  same  street ;  And  whereas  the  said 

A.  has  recently  opened  two  new  windows  in  his  said  house  over- 
looking the  backyard  of  the  said  house  of  the  said  B. :  NOW  IT 

^  The  following  clauses  are  adapted  to  the  case  of  one  of  the  parties 
being  only  a  lessee  -.—BeciJU  that  A.  ^ia  seised  in  fee  simple  of  a  piece  of 
bmlaing-ground  situate,  &c.,"  and  that  B,  "is  leasee  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  years  of  an  adjoining  piece  of  ground  on  whicn  he 

has  erected  a  house  and  other  buildings  known  as,  &c,  the  windows 
whereof  overlook  the  said  property  of  the  said  A.,"  and  tiiat  ^  the  said  A. 
has  threatened  to  obstruct  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  said  house  and 
buildings  of  the  said  B.  through  or  by  means  of  the  windows  aforesaid. 
NOW  m  order  to  avoid  any  disputes  IT  IS  HEREBY  MUTUALLY 
DECLARED  AND  AGREED  between  the  parties  hereto  as  follows  :— 

'*  1.  The  said  B.  Tso  as  to  bind  himself  and  his  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, and  his  and  tneir  interest  as  lessees  and  the  interest  of  all  persons 
claiming  through  or  under  him  or  them  by  assignment,  underlease  or 
otherwise,  but  not  so  as  to  prejudice  his  or  their  lessors  or  to  work  a 
forfeiture  of  the  said  lease),  doth  hereby  for  himself  and  his  assignees 
acknowledge  that  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  said  house  and  build- 
ings through  or  by  means  of  the  windows  aforesaid  is  had  and  enjoyed  by 
him  solely  by  the  permission  and  sufferance  of  the  said  A.,  and  so  that 
no  easement  or  ri^ht  in  respect  thereof  shall  be  acquired  by  prescription 
or  otherwise  by  him  the  said  B.,  his  executors,  admmistrators  or  assigns. 

**  2.  The  said  B.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  not 
assign  or  underlet  the  said  house  and  premises  or  allow  his  or  tneir  leasehold 
interest  therein  to  expire  or  cease  oy  surrender,  forfeiture  or  otherwise 
without  giving  written  notice  thereof  to  the  said  A,  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

'*3.  llie  said  A.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  not  obstruct  or  intercept 
the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  said  house  and  buildines  of  the  said  a, 
without  giving  three  calendar  months*  notice  of  his  or  tneir  intention  in 
that  behalf  to  the  person  in  possession  thereof." 

^s  to  the  sale  by  A.  of  nis  house,  see  Greenhalgh  y.  Brindley,  [1901] 


2  Ch.  324. 
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EnJcmnent 
of  liAht  to 
window  to 
be  deemed 


OOTOBAIlt  to 

per  nomi- 
nal rent  as 
aeknow- 
Isdffnent. 


A.  then  to 

wallnp 

windows. 


IS  HEREBY  MUTUALLY  DECLARED  AND  AGREED  as 
follows : — 

I,  The  said  windows  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  opened  with 
the  express  permission  and  consent  of  the  said  6.,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment hereafter  by  the  said  A.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  any  person 
or  persons  claiming  under  him  or  them,  of  the  access  and  use  of 
light  or  air  to  the  said  house  and  premises  belonging  to  him  the 
said  A.,  by  means  of  such  windows,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  with 
the  express  permission  and  consent  of  the  said  B.,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  to  the  intent  that  the  said  A.,  his  heirs  and  assigns  or 
any  person  or  persons  claiming  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  acquire  any 
easement  or  right  in  respect  thereof. 

[2.  The  said  A.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  pay  to  the  said 
B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  for  the 
permission  hereby  given  to  keep  open  the  said  windows  so  long 
as  this  agreement  shall  continue  the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of  one 
shilling  on  the  day  of  19        in  every  year 

if  demanded.] 

3.  Either  of  them,  the  said  A.  and  B.,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
may  at  any  time  hereafter  determine  this  agreement  by  giving  to 
the  other  of  them,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  a  notice  in  writing  in  that 
behalf.  Such  notice  shall  be  sufficient  if  given  to  the  owner  or 
occupier,  or  one  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  said  house  and 
premises  now  belonging  to  the  other  of  them,  the  said  A.  and  B. 
(not  being  a  mere  caretaker  or  servant),  or  to  some  person  claiming 
to  be  such  owner  or  occupier,  or  one  of  such  owners  or  occupiers, 
personally,  or  if  sent  by  post  addressed  to  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  such  last-mentioned  premises,  or  some  one  of  such  owners  or 
occupiers  either  by  name  or  otherwise,  and  provided  in  the  latter 
case  the  receipt  thereof  shall  be  acknowledged  by  such  owner  or 
occupier,  or  by  some  person  claiming  to  be  such. 

4.  In  the  event  of  this  agreement  being  determined  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  A.,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  forthwith  at  his  or  their  own 
expense  wall  or  block  up  the  said  windows. 

In  witness,  &c 


in. 


Pnxnsoae 
to  lights. 


PROVISO  in  Purchase  Deed  protecting  Purchase. 

Provided  also,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  in 
case  they  the  said  [vendors],  their  heirs  or  assigns,  shall,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  make  or  put  out,  in,  or  upon,  any  building  to  be 
erected  upon  the  land  adjoining  the  north-westerly  side  of  the  said 
plot  of  land  hereby  conveyed,  any  window  or  light  on  the  south- 
easterly side  of  such  building,  they  shall  not  acquire  any  permanent 
right  to  the  continuance  of  such  window  or  light,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  said  [purchtiser],  his  heirs  or  assigns,  building  up  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  said  plot  of  land  hereby  conveyed,  or  exercising  any  other 
rights  or  privileges  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  if  such 
window  or  h'ght  had  never  existed. 
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'  LIg'hthOUSC. — ^''At  common  law  the  Crown  only  could  erect 
beacons,  lighthouses,  and  seamarks,  and  this  was  ever  done  bj  commis- 
sion under  the  Great  Seal;  but  by  letters  patent  the  Lord  Admiral 
(among  others)  had  power  to  erect  beacons,  seamarks,  and  signs  for  the 
sea.  The  money  payable  for  maintenance  and  watching  of  beacons  was 
called  beaconage  "  (and  a  similar  payment  in  respect  of  buoys  was  called 
buoyage)  (Coke,  Ind.,  iv.  148,  149).  By  Stat  8  Eliz.  c.  13  (1565X 
repealed  in  1864,  the  Trinity  House  was  empowered  to  erect  marks 
and  signs  for  the  sea  in  places  on  the  seashore  and  the  uplands  near 
the  seacoast  or  forelands ;  and  this  was  held  {temp.  James  i.)  to  include 
lighthouses  by  night  as  well  as  beacons  by  day  (ibid).  The  first  light- 
house put  up  by  the  Trinity  House  was  at  Caistor  in  Norfolk  in  1600 
(M'CuUoch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Navigation). 

The  l^al  history  of  lighthouses  and  beacons  is  thus  succinctly 
described — "Lights  and  beacons  were  at  one  time  almost  universally 
private  property.  Persons  erected  beacons  or  lighthouses  where  they 
were  required,  and  those  who  navigated  the  seas,  at  first  perhaps  volun- 
tarily, and  afterwards  by  compulsion,  paid  tolls  in  respect  of  them. 
Rights  gradually  grew  up ;  rights  recognised  by  law,  and  rights  enforced, 
it  may  be,  by  charters  or  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  With  the  gradual 
development  of  those  rights  it  became  necessary  at  last  to  bring  all 
those  lighthouses  and  beacons  under  one  general  authority ;  and  even- 
tually, in  1854  .  .  .  they  were  all  brought  under  the  one  central 
authority  of  the  Trinity  Board,  which  had  long  had  an  existence, 
originally  as  a  private  body,  and  gradually  and  naturally  developii:^ 
its  authority  and  influence  and  acquiring  fresh  powers,  untU  at  length 
all  lighthouses  and  beacons  were  vested  in  it"  (Day,  J.,  Gilbert  v. 
THnity  House,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  795,  800). 

The  modern  l^islation  dealing  with  lighthouses,  beacons,  and  buoys 
is  now  contained  in  Part  11.  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1904,  and 
"lighthouse"  is  there  defined  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  any  floating  or  other  light  exhibited  for  the 
guidance  of  ships,  also  any  sirens  and  any  other  description  of  fog- 
signals,  and  also  any  addition  to  a  lighthouse  of  any  improved  light, 
siren,  or  fog-signal ;  and  "  buoys  and  beacons "  include  all  other  marks 
and  signs  of  the  sea  (s.  742).  There  are  three  general  lighthouse 
authorities — ^the  Trinity  House  (q.v.),  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights.  The  Trinity  House 
superintends  and  manages  all  lighthouses,  beacons,  and  buoys,  subject 
to  the  rights  of  the  local  lighthouse  authorities,  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  adjacent  seas  and  islands,  and  Gibraltar 
(s.  634) ;  but  as  regards  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  its  powers,  except  as  to 
surrender  and  purchase  of  local  lighthouses,  beacons,  and  buoys,  may 
be  exercised  only  subject  to  the  consent  of  His  Majesty  in  Council, 
and  dues  may  not  be  taken  in  the  Channel  Islands  without  the  consent 
of  the  States  of  these  islands  (s.  669).  The  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights  have  the  same  powers  in  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  seas  and 
islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man  (s.  634),  and  are  a  body  corporate,  consist- 
ing of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  the  lord 
provosts  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  provosts  of 
Inverness  and  Campbeltown,  the  eldest  bailies  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  the  sheriffs  of  the  Lothians  and  Peebles,  Lanark,  Renfrew 
and  Bute,  Argyll,  Inverness  Elgin  and  Nairn,  Boss  Cromarty  and 
Sutherland,  Caithness  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Aberdeen  Kincardine  and 
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Banff,  Ayr,  Fife  and  Kinross,  Dumfries  and  Galloway,  and  any  provost 
or  chief  magistrate  of  any  royal  or  parliamentary  bargh  on  or  near  the 
seacoast,  or  sheriff  of  a  county  abutting  thereon,  elected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  be  a  member  of  their  body,  five  constituting  a  quorum  (s.  668). 
The  same  power  is  exercised  in  Ireland  and  the  adjacent  seas  and  islands 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights  (s.  634),  which  is  a  body  incor- 
porated by  a  local  Act  of  1867,  30  &  31  Vict.  Ixxxl  s.  742. 

These  general  lighthouse  authorities  must  give  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
any  return  or  information  it  may  require  concerning  the  lighthouses  in 
their  respective  areas  (s.  635) ;  and  the  Board  may  inspect  any  such  on 
complaint  being  made  of  their  being  inefficient  or  ill-managed  (s.  636). 
The  Trinity  House  is  further  empowered  to  inspect  any  lighthouse  within 
any  of  such  areas  (s.  637). 

A  general  lighthouse  authority  may  erect,  place,  add  to,  alter,  or 
remove  lighthouses,  beacons,  or  buoys  in  its  area,  or  vary  the  character 
or  mode  of  lighting  of  lighthouses  (s.  638) ;  it  may  also  buy  land  for 
their  works,  or  sell  laud,  and  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  (q,v.)  form  part 
of  the  Act  for  this  purpose  (s.  639).  The  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights  and  those  of  Irish  Lights  cannot,  however,  exercise  their  powers 
before  submitting  the  proposed  work  to  the  Trinity  House,  which 
transmits  it,  with  a  report  thereon,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Board  is  communicated  similarly  through  the  Trinity 
House  (s.  640).  The  Trinity  House  also  has  power,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Board,  to  direct  either  of  the  other  two  general  authorities  to 
continue,  erect  or  place,  add  to,  alter  or  remove  any  lighthouse,  buoy, 
or  beacon,  and  vary  the  character  and  mode  of  lighting  of  any  light- 
liouse,  on  making  application  to  the  Board  and  giving  notice  to  that 
general  authority,  which  may  represent  its  view  thereon  (s.  641). 
Any  addition  to  a  lighthouse  for  this  purpose  counts  as  a  lighthouse 
(s.  642). 

A  general  lighthouse  authority  has  also  the  power  which  a  harbour 
authority  would  have  (see  Harbours)  to  remove  and  deal  with  wrecks 
on  the  shores  or  rocks  of  the  British  Islands  and  the  adjacent  seas 
and  islands,  which  are  or  are  likely  to  be  an  obstruction  or  danger  to 
navigation  or  lifeboats  in  the  lifeboat  service,  if  there  is  no  harbour 
authority  empowered  in  that  behalf;  and  the  expense  is  payable  out 
of  the  General  Lighthouse  Fund  (replacing  for  some  purposes  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Fund).  If  any  question  arises  between  a  harbour  authority 
and  a  lighthouse  authority  as  to  their  respective  powers  over  a  particular 
place,  the  Board  of  Trade  decides  it  finally.  The  powers  given  for  such 
removal  of  wreck  are  cumulative  (ss.  530-534). 

Light  dues  are  leviable  by  general  lighthouse  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  voyages  made  by  ships  or  by  way  of  periodical  payment, 
and  not  with  respect  to  the  lights  which  a  ship  passes  or  from  which 
it  derives  benefit,  and  a  scale  is  fixed  for  payment  of  so  much  a  ton,  and 
there  are  statutory  rules  defining  the  limits  of  voyages  for  which 
payment  is  to  be  made  (M.  S.  A  (Mercantile  Marine  Fund),  1898,  s.  5, 
and  Scbed.  II.).  light  dues  are  payable  in  respect  of  all  ships  except 
the  following . — His  Majesty's  ships,  ships  belonging  to  foreign  Govern- 
ments, sailing  ships  not  being  pleasure  yachts  of  less  than  100  tons,  and 
all  ships  not  being  pleasure  yachts  of  less  than  20  tons ;  vessels  other 
than  tugs  or  pleasure  yachts  when  navigated  wholly  and  bond  fide  in 
ballast  on  which  no  freight  is  earned  and  without  any  passenger;  ships 
putting  in  for  bunker  coal,  stores,  or  provisions  for  their  own  use  on 
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board  (for  former  law,  see  Order  in  Council,  May  16,  1893,  Hay  v. 
Trinity  House,  1895,  8  Asp.  77 ;  and  NeptuTie  8,  8,  Co.  v.  Trinity  House, 
1887,  3  T.  L.  R  615) ;  vessels  for  the  time  being  employed  in  sea-fishing 
or  sea-fishing  service,  exclusive  of  vessels  used  for  catching  fish  otherwise 
than  for  profit;  ships  putting  in  from  stress  of  weather,  or  for  repairing, 
or  because  of  damage,  provided  they  do  not  discharge  or  load  cargo 
other  than  cai^o  discharged  with  a  view  to  such  repairs  and  afterwards 
reshipped;  yachts  and  pleasure  boats  of  under  5  ton  registered  tonnage 
(M.  S.  A-,  1894,  s.  643 ;  M.  S.  A-,  1898,  Scheds.  XL  and  IV.). 

For  the  payment  of  light  dues  a  ship's  tonnage  is  reckoned  as  under 
the  M.  S.  A.,  1894,  for  dues  on  a  ship's  tonnage  (ss.  77  and  85  and 
Sched.  11. ;  Richmond  HiU  8.  8.  Co.  v.  THnity  House,  [1896]  1 Q.  B.  493), 
or  in  the  case  of  an  unregistered  vessel  in  accordance  with  the  Thames 
measurement  adopted  by  Lloyds'  Register  (M.  S.  A.,  1898,  s.  5  and 
Sched.  II.)  Light  dues  are  included  in  port  charges  in  a  charter-party 
{Newman  v.  Lamport,  1895,  8  Asp.  76).  Seamen's  wages  take  precedence 
of  light  dues,  and  light  dues  of  a  bottomry  bond  {The  8t.  Lawrence,  1880, 
5  P.  p.  250 ;  The  Andalina,  1886,  12  P.  D.  1).  Tables  of  and  r^ations 
relating  to  light  dues  must  be  published  in  all  custom  houses  in  places 
where  such  dues  may  be  payable,  and  in  London  (s.  647).  All  light  dues 
paid  to  a  general  authority  go  to  the  General  Lighthouse  Fund ;  collectors 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  general  authority  pay  the  dues  they 
collect  to  that  authority,  which  remits  them  to  His  Majesty's  Paymaster- 
General  (ss.  648,  676  (1)  (L) ;  M.  S.  A.,  1898,  s.  1  (1)  (a)).  light  dues  are 
recoverable  from  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship  or  the  consignees  or 
agents  thereof  who  have  made  themselves  liable  to  pay  any  other  charge 
on  account  of  the  ship  in  the  port  of  her  arrivsJ  or  discharge ;  and  such 
consignees  or  agents  may  retain  such  payment  out  of  any  moneys  received 
by  them  on  account  of  the  ship,  or  belonging  to  her  owner  (s.  650).  The 
ship  may  be  distrained  upon  for  light  dues  by  the  collector,  and  the 
distress  may  be  appraised  and  sold  within  three  days  thereafter  (if 
the  dues  are  not  sooner  paid),  and  the  dues  satisfied  thereout  (s.  650). 
A  receipt  is  given  for  light  dues,  and  the  ship  may  be  detained  at  any 
port  where  they  are  due  tUl  it  is  produced  to  the  customs  officer  (s.  651). 

The  expenses  incurred  by  general  lighthouse  authorities,  in  lighthouse 
works  and  services,  are  paid  out  of  the  General  Lighthouse  Fund  (ss.  658, 
677  (i)  and  M.  S.  A.,  1898,  s.  1  (1)  (6)  (c)) ;  and  their  establishments 
are  fixed  by  Order  in  Council,  and  may  not  be  increased  without  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (s.  659) ;  and  their  accounts  of  expenses, 
unless  allowed  as  part  of  the  establishment  expenses,  and  their  estimates 
of  expenses,  before  being  paid,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(s.  660).  The  Treasury,  on  the  application  of  the  Board,  may  make 
advances  for  the  building  and  repair  of  lighthouses,  and  other  extra- 
ordinary expenses  connected  with  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  beacons,  up 
to  an  outstanding  limit  of  £200,000  (s.  661).  The  Board  of  Trade  may 
also  mortgage  that  fund  for  expenditure  on  the  same  objects  (s.  662) ; 
and  for  the  same  purposes  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  may 
advance  money  upon  mortgage  of  that  fund  (s.  663).  Each  general 
lighthouse  authority  must  account  for  their  receipts  from  light  dues, 
and  their  expenditure,  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (s.  664) ;  and  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Board,  grant  pensions,  on  discharge  and  retirement^ 
up  to  the  limit  allowed  for  public  civil  servants  (s.  665). 

Besides  these  general  lighthouse  authorities,  there  are  also  local  ones 
under  their  controX    All  lighthouses,  beacons,  and  buoys  within  the  areas 
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of  the  general  authorities,  but  managed  or  owned  by  local  authorities,  are 
liable  to  be  inspected  by  the  general  authorities,  who  may  make  such 
inquiries  in  respect  thereof  as  they  think  fit  from  the  local  authority, 
and  must  communicate  to  them  the  result  of  their  inspection,  and  report 
generally  thereon  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  such  reports  are  laid  before 
Parliament  (s.  652).  Local  authorities  may  be  directed  by  the  general 
authority,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  and  after  due  notice,  to  lay 
down  buoys,  to  remove  or  discontinue  any  lighthouse,  buoy,  or  beacon, 
or  vary  its  character  or  its  mode  of  exhibiting  lights ;  they  cannot  erect 
or  place  any  lighthouse,  buoy,  or  beacon,  or  do  any  of  the  acts  just 
mentioned,  without  the  sanction  of  the  general  authority ;  upon  failure 
to  do  its  duty  or  to  comply  with  the  direction  of  a  general  authority 
to  the  above  efiPect,  the  powers  of  the  local  authority,  including  that  of 
levying  dues,  may  be  transferred  to  the  general  authority  by  Order  in 
Council,  and  the  lighthouse,  etc.,  in  respect  of  which  the  order  is  made 
becomes  liable  to  the  provisions  affecting  those  belonging  to  the  general 
authority ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  Ic^  buoys  or  beacons  temporarily 
placed  (s.  653).  A  local  authority  may  sell  or  surrender  any  lighthouse, 
etc.,  held  by  it,  to  the  general  authority  for  the  area  in  which  it  is,  and 
the  latter,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  may  accept  or  buy 
it ;  and  on  such  sale  or  surrender  the  lighthouse,  etc.,  becomes  liable  to 
the  provisions  affecting  those  belonging  to  the  general  authority,  and 

SVes  that  authority  the  right  to  levy  dues  for  it  (s.  654).  Light  dues 
r  lighthouses,  etc.,  belonging  to  a  local  authority  (called  local  light 
dues)  may  be  fixed  on  application  of  that  authority  by  Order  in  Council, 
to  be  paid  by  every  ship  entering  the  port  or  harbour  under  the  control 
of  that  authority,  or  the  estuary  where  the  lighthouse,  ete.,  is  situate, 
and  passing  it  and  deriving  benefit  therefrom ;  such  local  light  dues  are 
payable  and  leviable  in  the  same  way  as  light  dues ;  and  may  be  revised 
by  Order  in  Council  to  a  point  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  local  authority  for  the  lighthouses,  etc.,  in  respect  of  which  they 
are  levied  (s.  655).  Local  light  dues  must  be  applied  only  for  building, 
placing,  maintaining,  and  improving  the  lighthouses,  ete.,  for  which  they 
are  levied ;  and  separate  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  these 
dues  must  be  kept  and  sent  annually,  or  as  required,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  (s.  656).  Local  authorities  have  no  power,  except  with  the 
consent  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  to  reduce  their  light  dues 
(8.  657). 

Under  the  Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  Clauses  Act,  1847,  a  harbour 
authority  is  bound  to  lay  down  buoys  as  the  general  authority  directs, 
and  may  not  erect  lighthouses,  ete.,  or  exhibit  lights,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  general  authority  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  27,  ss.  77,  78).  Any  injury  to 
a  lighthouse  or  its  lights,  or  a  buoy  or  beacon,  or  removing,  altering,  or 
destroying  any  lightship,  buoy,  or  beacon,  or  riding  by,  making  fast  to, 
or  running  foul  of  any  lightship  or  buoy,  is  punishable  with  a  fine  up  to 
£50,  besides  the  expenses  of  making  good  the  damage  so  caused  (s.  666 ; 
thus  The  Indus,  1886,  12  P.  D.  46 ;  Tfie  Mediana,  1900,  9  Asp.  41 ;  see 
Collisions  at  Ska).  The  burning  or  exhibiting  of  any  fire  or  light  at  a 
plate  or  in  a  way  liable  to  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  lighthouse  light, 
may  be  prohibited  by  the  general  lighthouse  authority  giving  notice  to 
the  owner  of  the  place,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  light,  to  extinguish 
or  screen  it  and  prevent  any  such  future  light ;  and  failure  to  comply 
with  such  notice  is  a  common  nuisance,  and  entails  a  penalty  of  £100; 
and  if  such  light  is  not  so  prevented  within  seven  days  after  such 
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notice,  the  authority  may  enter  the  place  and  extinguish  the  light  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  receiving  the  notice  (s.  667). 

In  the  case  of  colonial  lighthouses  (see  Colonial  Lighthousbs, 
VoL  III.),  all  colonial  light  dues  now  go  to  the  General  Lighthouse 
Fund,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  constructing  or  maintaining  any 
colonial  lights,  and  the  contributions  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
respect  of  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Spartel,  Morocco,  are  paid  out  of 
this  fund.  The  provisions  of  the  -Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  witii 
regard  to  the  advance  of  money  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
lighthouses  (ss.  661-663)  apply  in  the  case  of  colonial  lights,  and  all 
expenses  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  general  lighthouse  authorities  in 
making  and  maintaining  communication  between  lighthouses  and  the 
shore  are  paid  out  of  the  above  fund ;  and  there  are  scheduled  to  the 
Merchant  Shipping  (Merc  Mar.  Fund)  Act,  1898,  a  list  of  lighthouses 
maintained  by  the  Board  of  Trade  out  of  money  voted  by  Parliament 
and  out  of  colonial  light  dues  (M.  S.  A.,  1898,  s.  2,  Sched.  III.).  An 
allowance  is  made  for  British  ships  not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  light 
dues  paid  during  the  year  in  respect  of  carrying  British  boy  sailors 
available  for  the  Koyal  Naval  Beserve  (M.  S.  A,  1898,  s.  6,  until  March  31, 
1905,  only).  The  reasonable  costs  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
advertising  or  otherwise  making  known  the  establishment  of  or  altera- 
tions in  foreign  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  beacons  to  owners,  masters^ 
and  other  persons  interested  in  British  ships,  like  other  expenses 
formerly  charged  on  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  and  not  now 
placed  on  the  General  Lighthouse  Fund,  are  charged  on  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament  (s.  677  (wi)).  All  lighthouses,  buoys,  and 
beacons,  and  light  dues,  etc.,  the  property  of  or  occupied  by  general 
lighthouse  authorities,  used  for  the  purposes  of  any  of  the  services  for 
which  these  dues,  etc.,  are  received,  and  all  instruments  and  writings 
iised  by  or  for  geneiul  lighthouse  authorities  in  carrying  on  those 
services,  are  exempt  from  all  taxes,  rates,  and  duties  of  any  kind 
(s.  731).  All  vessels  belonging  to  general  lighthouse  authorities  are 
exempted  from  payment  of  harbour  dues  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(s.  732).  They  are  also  exempt  from  the  statutory  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  officers,  crews,  and  apprentices  of  ships  (s.  262;  see 
Apprentices,  Sea;  Crew;  Ix)g-Booe).  The  rights  of  lighthouse 
authorities  are  also  saved  from  the  scope  of  Lloyd's  Signal  Stations 
Act,  1888;  and  Lloyd's  may  not  set  up  any  signal -house  or  other 
erection  or  work  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  lighthouse  authority 
for  that  place  would  obstruct  or  interfere  with  any  lighthouse  lights 
vessel,  beacon,  buoy,  fog-signal,  or  other  seamark  under  its  jurisdiction ; 
if  it  does  so,  the  lighthouse  authority  may  abate  and  remove  such  work 
at  the  cost  of  Lloyd's  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  29,  ss.  9  and  10). 

A  general  lighthouse  authority,  such  as  the  Trinity  House,  is  liable 
to  an  action  for  n^ligence  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  causing 
damage  to  another  person,  e,g,  leaving  the  stump  of  a  beacon  under 
water  with  which  a  ship  collided  (Gilbert  v.  Trinity  House,  1886,  17 
Q.  B.  D.  795). 

[AvihorUy. — See  generally,  Temperley,  Merchant  Shipping  Act."] 

Llg^htinff  and  Watching^.— l.  In  the  county  of  London 
the  lighting  oT  the  streets  is  under  the  control  of  the  Municipal 
Boroughs,  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  and  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899  (see  London,  County).    In  the  city  it  is  in  the 
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hands  of  the  corporation  (see  London,  City).  The  watching  in  the 
county  of  London  is  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan  police  (see 
MKTROPOLnAN  POLICB  DISTRICT),  and  in  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  police  (see  London,  City). 

2.  In  urban  districts  and  rural  districts  in  England  to  which  urban 
powers  have  been  extended,  the  lighting  of  the  streets  and  the  provision 
of  fire  brigades  is  dealt  with  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  (see  Town 
GrOVERNMENT),  and  the  watching  is  regulated  under  the  Police  Acts  or 
the  Municipcd  Corporations  Act,  1882  (see  Police). 

3.  The  Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  1833,  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  90, 
made  provision  for  management  of  lighting  and  watching  in  any  parish, 
whether  urban  or  rural,  the  inhabitcmts  of  which  chose  to  adopt  its 
provisions.  In  London  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts  and  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73,  s,  7,  has, 
without  repealing  any  part  of  the  Act  of  1833,  modified  and  adapted  it 
to  the  new  parochial  government,  and  its  nature  on  their  adoption  is 
as  follows: — 

Where  a  place  which  has  adopted  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act, 
1833,  has  been  since  1875  constituted  or  included  in  an  urban  district,  or 
has  become  subject  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  by  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Order,  the  Act  of  1833  is  superseded,  and  the  property 
vested  under  that  Act  passes  to  the  council  of  the  borough  or  other 
urban  district  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  163).  The  efiTect  of  this  enact- 
ment is  clearly  to  exclude  the  machinery  of  the  Act  from  urban  districts 
and  rural  districts  possessing  urban  powers  under  sec.  276  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  or  sec.  25  (5)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
and  it  appears  also  to  supersede  the  Act  in  such  a  district  where  the 
urban  powers  are  given  prior  to  adoption  (Michael  and  Will  on  Grds  and 
Water,  5th  ed,  1901,  p.  531 ;  Glen  on  Public  Health,  13th  ed.,  1905, 
p.  615).  The  result  is  that  the  Act  is  in  force,  or  can  be  put  in  force, 
only  in  rural  parishes  not  lying  within  a  district  the  council  whereof 
has  urban  powers. 

The  parochial  electors  of  a  parish  or  part  of  a  parish  (as  the  case 
may  be)  may  adopt  the  Act  at  a  parish  meeting  held  for  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  parish,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
electors  present  at  the  meeting,  whether  voting  or  not.  In  case  of  a 
poll  a  majority  of  two-thirds  voting  is  sufficient,  but  the  whole  number 
of  persons  voting  at  the  poll  must  constitute  a  clear  majority  of  the 
parochial  electors  for  the  parish  (1833,  ss.  8,  71 ;  1894,  s.  7  (2) ;  In  re 
Eyn&ham,  1849, 18  L  J.  Q.  B.  210).  One  parochial  elector  can  demand 
a  poll  (Act  of  1894,  Sch.  1,  r.  7). 

The  meeting  is  convened  on  a  demand  of  three  electors  addressed  to 
the  churchwardens  of  the  whole  parish,  who  for  this  purpose  appear  not 
to  be  deposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  parish  council  or  meeting,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting  is  selected  by  the  meeting  and  need  not 
be  an  elector  (i2.  v.  Middlesex  Justices,  1853,  22  L.  J.  M.  C.  106 ;  R.  v. 
Kingswinford  Overseers,  1854,  23  L  J.  Q.  B.  337). 

A  proposal  to  adopt,  if  rejected,  cannot  be  renewed  till  a  year  has 
elapsed  (1833,  s.  16).  The  Act  may  be  adopted  as  to  lighting,  as  to 
watching,  or  both.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  police  force  the 
watching  provisions  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  only  those  relating 
to  lighting  and  fire-engines  are  adopted. 

The  adoption  of  the  Act  has  to  be  published  by  notices  {R.  v.  Deverdl, 
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1854,  23  L.  J.  M.  C.  121 ;  but  see  R.  v.  Reynolds,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  75).  On 
adopting  the  Act,  the  meeting  must  fix  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
raised  by  rate,  and  an  annual  meeting  must  be  held  to  fix  the  amount 
for  the  year  (1833,  s.  9).  After  adoption  for  three  years,  the  Act  may 
be  abandoned  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  parochial  electors  (1833,  s.  15). 
A  simple  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  is  sufficient  for  fixing  the  rate 
or  abandoning  the  Act  {Beechey  v.  Qy^rUereyt  1842,  10  Mee.  &  W.  65). 

Whei*e  the  parish  has  a  parish  council,  they  carry  out  the  Act^ 
whether  it  was  adopted  before  or  since  the  council  was  created  (1894, 
s.  7  (5)  (7)),  except  in  cases  where  parishes  have  combined.  Where  a 
parish  has  not  a  parish  council,  the  Act  is  executed  by  from  three  to 
twelve  inspectors  appointed  by  the  parish  meeting  from  among  resident 
ratepayers  assessed  to  the  poor  on  an  annual  value  of  £15  (s.  17),  of 
whom  one-third  go  out  of  office  annually  but  are  re-eligible.  The 
election  takes  place  at  the  annual  meeting;  but  casual  vacancies  are 
filled  at  once.  The  inspectors  hold  monthly  meetings,  and  may  appoint 
officers,  and  submit  their  accounts  and  vouchers  to  the  overseers  for 
consideration  at  the  annual  meeting  (ss.  18,  19).  There  are  probably 
at  the  present  time  (1907)  less  than  twenty  districts  where  inspectors 
under  this  Act  are  still  appointed. 

The  powers  of  the  parish  council  or  of  the  inspectors  €u:e — 

1.  To  contract  with  any  person  for  lighting  the  streets,  roads,  and 
other  places,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  implements  for  street 
lighting  (1833,  ss.  45-60). 

2.  To  provide  and  keep  up  fire-engines  with  pipes  and  proper 
utensils  (1833,  s.  44).  This  power  can,  however,  be  exercised  by  the 
parish  council  without  adoption  of  the  Act  (1867,  c.  106,  s.  29 ;  1894, 
c.  73,  s.  6  (c)  iiL).    See  Fibb  ;  Polick. 

Lands  and  offices  may  be  purchased  or  rented  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  but  not  compulsorily  (1833,  ss.  24,  59),  except  perhaps  under 
sec.  9  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894.  •  There  is  no  power  to  borrow 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  under  the  Act,  but  perhaps  sec.  12  of  the 
Act  of  1894  might  apply. 

Expenses  and  Rating, — ^The  amount  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  is  fixed  at  the  annual  parish  meeting  (1833,  ss.  9, 18, 33).  It  is 
distinct  from,  and  not  affected  by,  the  rate-limit  imposed  as  to  ordinary 
parochial  expenses  (1894,  c.  73,  s.  11  (3)).  It  is  raised  out  of  a  rate 
levied  by  the  overseers  under  order  of  the  parish  meeting  or  the 
inspectors,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poor-rate,  upon  the  owners  and 
occupiers  within  the  parish  (ss.  23,  37).  The  owners  and  occupiers  of 
houses,  buildings,  and  property  other  than  land  (including  coal  mines 
{Thurshy  v,  Brierdiffe-cum-ETUwistle  Overseers,  [1895]  App.  Gas.  32), 
and  dock  premises  (-B.  v.  Peto,  1859,  28  L.  J.  M.  C.  240)  are  rated 
at  a  rate  three  times  that  levied  on  owners  or  occupiers  of  "land" 
which  includes  mines  and  quarries  other  than  coal  mines,  canals  (jB.  v. 
Neath  Canal,  1871,  L.  R  6  Q.  B.  707),  railways  (R.  v.  Midland  Rly.  Co,, 
1875,  L.  R  10  Q.  B.  389),  water  mains  (id.  v.  SotUhivark  and  VauxkaU 
Water  Co,,  1856,  6  EL  &  Bl.  1008),  and  for  rating  purposes  an  artificial 
reservoir  is  merely  "  land  covered  with  water,"  and  so  entitled  to  go  on 
the  lower  scale  {Hampton  v.  SoiUhtoark  and  VavxkaU  Water  Co,,  [1900] 
A.  C.  3).  Brickfields  and  the  buildings  thereon  for  the  purpose  of 
brick-making  were  assessed  as  "land"  (Crayford  Overseers  v.  Rutter, 
[1897]  1  Q.  B.  650).  Tithe  and  payments  in  lieu  of  tithe  are  chargeable 
on  the  lower  scale  by  the  Tithe  Bating  Act,  1851.    Land  and  other  rate- 
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able  subjects  must  be  separately  assessed,  and  the  assessment  is  appeal- 
able against  like  a  poor  law  assessment. 

The  rate  must  be  published  in  the  same  way  as  a  poor-rate  (B.  v. 
Whipp,  1841,  12  L.  J.  M.  C.  64),  and  it  appears  to  be  within  the  com- 
pounding provisions  of  the  Poor  Bate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act, 
1869  {R.  V.  Oxfordshire  Justices,  1854,  22  L.  T,  0.  S.  219).  This  rate  is 
not  affected  by  the  deductions  allowed  by  the  Agricultural  Eates  Act, 
1896. 

The  rate  must  be  limited  to  the  part  of  a  parish  for  which  the  Act 
is  adopted  {PoUon  Churchtvardens  v.  Brovm,  1864,  10  L.  T.  525). 

On  default  of  payment,  the  rate  is  enforced  like  a  poor-rate  (s.  33) ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  in  such  proceedings  to  prove  that  the  proper 
formalities  for  adopting  the  Act  have  been  satisfied  {R,  v.  Reynolds, 
[1893]  2  Q.  B.  75). 

[Authorities. — Glen's  Public  Health;  Michael  and  Will's  Gas  and 
Water  (both  cited  supra).'] 

Lig^ht  Locomotives.— The  law  relating  to  ''light  locomo- 
tives "  was,  until  the  passing  of  the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903,  governed  by 
the  Locomotives  on  Highways  Act,  1896,  59  &  60  Vict  c.  36,  together 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  made  under  that 
Act.  For  all  practical  purposes  a  light  locomotive  may  be  regarded  as 
a  motor  car,  and  the  law  relating  to  the  subject  will  be  found  herein 
under  Motob  Cabs. 

Light  Railways.— See  Eailwatb. 

Lights  (Ecclesiastical  Law).— The  legality  of  the 
symbolical  or  ceremonial  use  of  lights  (lighted  candles)  in  course  of 
Divine  service,  and  especially  during  Holy  Communion,  has  been  much 
debated  in  the  Church  of  England  in  recent  years,  and  the  subject  (as 
regards  the  Holy  Communion)  of  varying  decisions. 

(1)  Lights  on  Altar. — ^This  being  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
question,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  briefly  the  history  of  the  subject. 
"  In  the  ninth  century  "  (say  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical 
Discipline,  Report,  1906)  "the  rule  was  laid  down  that  there  should 
always  be  a  light  at  Mass;  but  not  till  a  later  date  was  it  definitely 
ordered  that  there  should  always  be  two  lights  at  the  celebration." 
Thus  two  archi-episcopal  constitutions  of  1222  and  1322  provide  that 
two  candles,  or  at  least  one,  be  burnt  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mass. 
It  would  appear  that  prior  to  the  Beformation  lights  on  the  altar  were 
common  but  not  universal,  while  a  light  before  the  reserved  sacrament 
was  universal.  The  number  of  lights  on  the  altar  in  different  cathedrals 
and  parochial  churches  also  varied. 

The  Third  Injunction  of  Edward  VL  1547  (as  to  the  legal  force  of 
these  injunctions,  see  article  Injunctions  of  Edwabd  vl  and  Elizabeth) 
provides  inter  alia  that  "  they  "  (that  is,  the  deans,  archdeacons,  parsons, 
vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons) — 

"shall  suffer  from  henceforth  no  torches,  nor  candles,  tapers,  or  images  of 
wax  to  be  set  afore  any  image  or  picture,  but  only  two  lights  upon  the  high 
altar  before  the  sacrament,  which,  for  the  signification  that  Christ  is  the  true 
light  of  the  world,  they  shall  suffer  to  remam  still." 
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The  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformitj,  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  made  no  express 
reference  to  lights  on  the  altar  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  prohibited  any  rite  or  ceremony  in  such  celebration  other 
than  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  vi.  Candle- 
sticks and  lighted  candles  appear  to  have  been  used  at  times  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  chapels,  in  spite  of  the  objection  of  the  extreme  Protestant 
party.  Before  1610,  however,  the  use  of  both  had  lai^ly  disappeared ; 
but  between  the  years  1621  and  1641  they  were  again  revived,  as 
appears  from  the  proceedings  against  the  prebendaries  of  Durham 
Cathedral  in  1628-29,  noted  in  Bead  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (see  pod),  in 
which  cases  it  was  distinctly  held  that  lights  on  the  altar  were  not 
rendered  illegal  by  the  Act  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  Between  1660  and  1750  (and 
especially  from  1680)  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  for  the 
use  of  candlesticks  with  both  lighted  and  unlighted  candles  in  churches, 
especially  in  cathedrals. 

After  1750  lights  upon  the  altar  went  out  of  general  use,  so  much 
so  that  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  upon  their  use  being  revived, 
their  legality  was  called  in  question,  and  several  notable  suits  followed. 
In  Westerton  v.  Liddell  (1855),  Dr.  Lushington,  Chancellor  of  the  Con- 
sistory Court  of  London,  held  that  candlesticks  might  be  lawfully  placed 
on  or  near  the  altar  as  necessaries,  but  lighted  only  when  required  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  light ;  in  Liddell  v.  Beal  (1860),  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  considered  that  the  placing  of  a  super-altar 
upon  or  at  the  back  of  a  holy  table  or  altar  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
candlesticks,  and  on  which  two  candlesticks  were  placed,  was  not  ill^al ; 
in  Martin  v.  Mackonochie  (1868),  the  Judicial  Committee  (over-ruling 
Dr.  Phillimore  in  the  Arches  Court  below)  declared  lighted  candles  on 
the  altar  during  Holy  Communion  to  be  unlawful,  holding  the  Injunctions 
of  1547  to  be  repealed  by  1  Eliz.  c.  2 ;  in  Mphinstone  v.  Purchas  (1870), 
Dr.  Phillimore,  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  gave  a  similar  judgment,  follow- 
ing the  Court  above ;  while  in  the  second  suit  of  Martin  v.  Mackonochie 
(1874)  the  same  learned  judge  admonished  the  defendant  for  disobedience 
to  the  judgment  in  the  first  suit  in  respect  of  lights  on  the  altar.  In 
Sumner  v.  Wix  (1870),  the  same  learned  judge  had  condemned  lights 
placed  on  a  ledge  over  the  holy  table  and  on  the  groimd  at  the  sides 
thereof.  So  the  matter  of  lights  on  the  altar  stood  until  the  case 
mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

In  Bead  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1890),  where  one  of  the  charges  against 
the  defendant  was  that  he  permitted  lighted  candles  to  be  used  on  the 
"  communion  table,"  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Benson),  after 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  subject,  held 
that  the  mere  fact  that  two  lighted  candles,  not  required  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  light,  and  lighted  before  the  celebration  began,  were  kept  on 
the  altar  during  the  celebration,  did  not  constitute  a  breach  of  the  law 
either  on  the  ground  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  or  on  any 
other  ground;  and  on  appeal  the  Judicial  Committee  (1892)  held  that 
the  fact  that  two  candles,  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light, 
were  alight  throughout  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  on  the 
holy  table  without  objection  on  the  pfiu:t  of  the  respondent,  who  was 
officiating  as  bishop  (there  being  no  evidence  of  a  ceremonial  use  of 
lights,  or  that  the  respondent  had  introduced  them  as  unlawful  orna- 
ments), did  not  constitute  an  ecclesiastical  offence  on  his  part 

The  effect  of  the  two  decisions  in  this  last  case  seems  to  be  that  the 
decisions  in  previous  cases,  so  far  as  they  condemn  the  burning  of  two 
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lights  at  the  communion  service  as  a  sign  that  Christ  is  the  true  light 
of  the  world,  are  discredited.  The  question  whether  candles,  not 
required  for  giving  light,  may  lawfully  be  lit  during  the  communion 
service  was  left  open  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  Bishop 
of  LincolrCs  Caae^  and  apparently  remains  so,  pending  further  judicial  de- 
cision. In  the  case  of /n  re  St  PauPa,  Camden  Square  (1897),  14  T.  L.  R 
85,  156,  Dr.  Tristram,  Chancellor  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  London, 
granted  a  faculty  for  the  placing  of  two  lights  on  the  retable,  subject 
to  a  proviso  that  they  should  not  be  lighted  at  the  ordinary  morning 
or  midday,  afternoon  or  evening  services,  the  question  of  lighting  them 
at  early  celebrations  being  left  open. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  in  their  Report 
(1906),  include  "Lights  upon  the  Holy  Table"  amongst  "Illegal  Prac- 
tices" to  which  tlieir  inquiries  had  been  directed — merely  making 
mention  of  the  decisions  in  Read  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln  as  following  upon 
previous  decisions  as  to  the  illegality  of  lights  not  required  for  giving 
light;  but  they  do  not  include  such  lights  in  their  list  of  practices 
"repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  and  certainly 
illegal." 

(2)  Lights  in  a  Church  hvi  not  on  tlie  Altar, — In  Svmvner  v.  Wix 
(1870),  Dr.  Phillimore,  in  the  Arches  Court,  held  it  to  be  unlawful  to 
cause  lighted  candles  to  be  held  one  on  each  side  of  the  priests  when 
engaged  in  reading  the  gospel,  such  lighted  candles  not  being  required 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  light ;  and  in  Mphinstone  v.  Purcluis  (1870) 
the  same  learned  judge  declared  the  "be€u:ing  about,  moving,  setting 
down,  and  lifting  up  as  matters  of  ceremony  lighted  candles  when  not 
required  for  purpose  of  light,"  to  be  unlawful.  There  has  been  no 
later  decision  in  the  Arches  or  Court  above,  but  at  the  Lambeth  hear- 
ing (1899),  the  two  archbishops,  after  hearing  legal  and  expert  opinion, 
declared  that  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England  does  not  permit 
the  carrying  of  lights  in  procession. 

In  Davey  v.  Hinde  (1900),  Dr.  Tristram,  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  Chichester,  condemned  images  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Virgin. 
Mary  set  up  in  church  with  lighted  candles  and  lamps. 

(3)  Paschai  Candle. — This  emblem,  a  candle  of  great  size  commonly 
in  use  at  Easter  in  the  Soman  Church  as  representing  (when  lighted) 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  was  condemned  (with  processional  lights, 
vide  supra)  in  Mphinstone  v.  Purchas  (1870).  Bishop  Creighton  refused 
to  sanction  the  benediction  of  a  paschal  candle  {Life,  vol.  ii  p.  336). 

[AvJthorities. — Lindwood,  Prov,;  Cardwell,  Boc,  Ann.;  Phillimore, 
Eecl.  Law,  2nd  ed. ;  Prideaux,  Churchwarden's  Ouide,  16th  ed. ;  and  see 
authorities  cited  in  Westerton  v.  Liddell  and  lAdddl  v.  Beal,  1  Jur.  N.  S. 
1178,  and  Moore's  Special  Report ;  Martin  v.  Machmochie,  1868,  L.  E. 

2  A.  &  E.  116,  and  L.  E.  2  P.  C.  Cases,  365 ;  Mphinstone  v.  Purchas,  L.  R 

3  A.  &  E.  66 ;  Sumner  v.  Wix,  L.  E.  3  A.  &  E.  58 ;  Martin  v.  Mackonochie, 
1874,  L.  E.  4  A.  &  E.  279 ;  and  Read  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1891,  Eoscoe's 
Report;  14  P.  D.  88,  148;  [1891]  P.  9;  and  [1892]  App.  Cas.  644.] 

Lights  on  Vehicles  Act,  1907  (7  Edw.  vii.  c.  45).— 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  which  comes  into  force  on  January  1, 
1908,  the  lighting  of  vehicles  was  regulated  in  accordance  with  by-laws 
framed  by  local  authorities,  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882> 

VOL.  VIII.  20 
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the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  certain  other  public  and  private 
Acts  relating  to  local  authorities.  These  regulations  will  cease  to  have 
effect  from  the  date  the  new  Act  comes  into  force,  but  the  Act  contains 
a  proviso  that  by-laws  may  still  be  made  if  imposing  obligations  additional 
to  those  imposed  by  the  Act  (sec.  5  (3),  Act  of  1907).  The  minimum 
fixed  by  the  Act  becomes  obligatory  throughout  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland. 

By  the  Act  of  1907  any  vehicle  in  any  street,  highway,  or  road  to 
which  the  public  have  access,  must,  during  the  period  between  one  hour 
after  sunset  and  one  hour  before  sunrise,  be  provided  with  a  lamp  or 
lamps  in  proper  working  order,  and  so  constructed  and  capable  of  being 
80  attached  as  when  lighted  to  display  to  the  front  a  white  light,  visible 
for  a  reasonable  distance.  If  there  is  only  one  lamp  it  must  be  placed 
on  the  off,  or  right,  side  of  the  vehicle.  If  any  lamp  is  so  constructed  as 
to  permit  of  a  light  being  seen  from  the  rear,  that  light  shall  be  red 
(s.  1  (1)).  Persons  in  charge  of  vehicles  are  to  keep  lamps  properly 
lighted,  trimmed,  and  attached  (s.  1  (3)). 

Tirriber,  etc.,  Carts. — Carts  with  timber  or  with  a  load  projecting  more 
than  six  feet  to  the  rear  must  have  a  red  rear-light  which  is  properly 
visible  from  the  rear  (s.  1  (2)). 

Vehicles  Excepted. — (a)  Bicycles,  tricycles,  or  velocipedes  carrying 
lights  under  sec.  85  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888;  (b)  Ught 
locomotives  and  motor-cars  carrying  lamps  under  sec.  2  of  the  Loco- 
motives Act,  1865,  as  amended  by  sec.  5  of  the  Locomotives  on 
Highways  Act,  1896,  or  any  regulations  made  thereunder;  (c)  any 
other  locomotive  carrying  lights  under  the  two  last-mentioned  Acts,  or 
any  wagon  drawn  by  such  locomotive;  (d)  any  vehicle  drawn  or  propelled 
by  hand  (s.  5). 

Vehicles^  Crown  Property. — ^The  Act  applies  to  vehicles  in  the  public 
service  of  the  Crown  subject  to  any  exceptions  which  may  be  made  by 
Order  in  Council  in  the  interest  of  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the 
Crown  (s.  5  (4). 

Injlamrnable  Goods  and  Areas. — ^A  borough  council  has  power  to  make 
an  order  exempting  vehicles  from  carrying  lights,  if  inflammable  goods 
are  loaded,  or  if  the  vehicle  is  in  any  area  in  or  near  which  inflammable 
goods  are  usually  stored  or  dealt  with  (s.  3  (1)). 

Special  Local  Order  of  Exemption. — ^The  council  must  (1)  give  public 
notice  of  an  intention  to  make  an  order ;  (2)  submit,  if  necessary,  to  a 
local  inquiry  to  hear  objections  to  the  order ;  and  (3)  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  terms  of  the  order  (s.  3). 

Exemptions/or  Harvesting  Operations. — ^Vehicles  carrying  in  the  course 
of  harvesting  operations,  any  farm  produce  to  stack  or  bam  during  certain 
months  or  specified  periods  of  the  year  may  be  exempted  from  the  Act 
by  order  of  the  county  council.  The  order  may  apply  either  to  the  whole 
county  or  to  any  part,  or  parts,  thereof,  and  must  be  properly  published 
by  the  council.  Copy  of  order,  when  made,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  (s.  4). 

Authorities  for  Special  Areas. — In  London,  the  county  council  (instead 
of  borough  councils)  and  the  City  of  London  (s.  3  (5)).  The  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  have  all  the  powers  of  a  borough  under  the 
Act,  and  no  borough  jurisdiction  is  to  interfere  within  the  area  of  the 
Board  (s.  3  (6)). 

Offences  and  Penalties. — Causing  or  permitting  any  vehicle  so  to  be 
dealt  with  that  the  Act  is  infringed;  but  any  person  in  charge  of  a 
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vehicle  shall  not  be  convicted  if  he  satisfies  the  Court  that  the  offence 
arose  through  the  neglect  or  default  of  some  other  person  whose  duty  it 
was  to  provide  the  vehicle  with  a  lamp  or  lamps.  Penalty — first  offence, 
up  to  forty  shillings ;  subsequent  offences,  up  to  five  pounds  (sec.  2). 

Bemedy, — Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  with  an  appeal  (under 
the  general  law)  to  Quarter  Sessions  (jMd,), 

Like* — "The  like"  is  not  synonymous  with  "the  same."  There- 
fore where  in  a  marriage  settlement  the  ultimate  limitation  of  a  sum 
of  money  belonging  to  the  wife  was  to  her  "  next-of-kin  of  her  own 
blood  and  family  in  due  course  of  distribution,  the  same  as  if  she  had 
died  a /erne  sole  and  intestate,"  and  the  settlement  contained  a  covenant 
that  the  wife's  after-acquired  property,  real  and  personal,  should  be  settled 
upon  "  the  like  trusts,  intents,  and  purposes,"  it  was  held  that,  in  default 
of  appointment,  after-acquired  realty  went  to  her  heir-at-law,  and 
personalty  to  her  next-of-kin  {Brigg  v.  Brigg,  1885,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  464). 

Company  "  of  a  like  nature,"  see  In  re  Empire  Assurance  Corporaiiony 
1867,  L.  E.  4  Eq.  341. 

A  "  like  penalty  "  means  a  penalty  of  like  amount,  and  recoverable 
in  like  manner  {per  Lord  Selbome,  L.C.,  in  Bradlavgh  v.  Clarke,  1883, 
8  App.  Cas.  357). 

The  words  "  like  proceedings  "  in  sec.  21  of  the  Highway  Act,  1864, 
include  all  the  proceedings  contained  in  sec.  85  of  the  Highway  Act, 
1835,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  stopping  up  of  a  highway,  and 
also  those  proceedings  designated  by  the  general  name  of  appeal  to 
Quarter  Sessions,  given  by  sec.  88  of  the  same  Act  {B.  v.  Justices  of 
Surrey,  1869,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  87). 

See  also  In  Like  Manner;  Land  of  Like  Qualht;  and  Stroud, 
Jud.  Diet. 

Likewise. — ^A  clause  in  a  will  beginning  with  the  word  "like- 
wise" or  with  the  word  "item"  \a,pri7ridfa£ie,  to  be  read  independently 
of  the  former  clause, — a  construction  which  may  be  maintained  or 
rebutted  by  the  context.  In  Baylor  v.  Begg,  1857,  24  Beav.  Ill ; 
53  E.  R  299,  Sir  John  Bomilly,  M.B.,  said  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Lords  Justices  in  Boosey  v.  Gardener, 
1854,  5  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  122;  43  E.  R  816  (which  had  been  cited  as 
deciding  that  where  the  word  "likewise"  began  a  clause  in  a  will  it 
constituted  a  separate  and  independent  gift  unconnected  with  that 
which  preceded),  to  establish  this  proposition:  "That  whenever  the 
word  'likewise'  occurs,  the  contingency  which  governs  the  previous 
gift  is  not  to  govern  that  which  follows,  if  the  subject-matter  is  clearly 
connected,  as,  for  instance,  where  one  part  is  dealing  with  a  life  estate 
and  the  other  with  the  reversion." 

[Authority. — Jarman,  Wills,  5th  ed.,  790,  791.] 

Limit.— Sec.  43  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872  (which  is  repro- 
duced in  sec.  227  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875),  provides  that  "  any 
limit  imposed  on  or  in  respect  of  any  rate  by  any  local  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment shall  not  apply  to  any  rate  required  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  any  expenses  incurred  by  a  sanitary  authority  for  sanitary 
purposea"  On  this  section  it  was  held  in  Walton  Commissioners  v. 
Wal/ord,  1875,  L.  R  10  Q.  B.  180,  that  "limit"  did  not  include 
**  exemption,"  and  therefore  that  property  exempted  under  a  local 
Act  was  not  rateable  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
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Apart  from  statute,  lapse  of  time  does  not  of  itself  extinguish  any 
right  of  action.  At  law  the  doctrine  of  presumption  of  payment  might 
afford  an  answer  to  an  action  hrought  to  recover  a  debt  after  a  consider- 
able lapse  of  time,  and  in  equity  the  fact  of  allowing  a  long  interval  to 
elapse  before  seeking  an  equitable  remedy  might  be  a  reason  for  refusing 
relief.  Various  statutes  have  from  time  to  time  been  passed  which  bar 
nearly  all  personal  actions  after  the  lapse  of  a  prescribed  period,  but 
which  leave  other  remedies,  such  as  liens,  etc.,  untouched ;  while  other 
statutes  affecting  real  property,  not  only  bar  rights  of  action  after  the 
lapse  of  the  prescribed  period,  but  extinguish  rights  and  titles  altogether. 
The  statutes  which  fix  a  certain  period  within  which  a  right  of  action 
must  be  enforced  are  generally  known  as  the  Statutes  of  Limitations.  It 
is  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  various  Statutes  of  Limitations 
under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  The  different  statutes  applicable  to  particular  proceedings. 

11.  Time  from  which  the  prescribed  period  of  limitation  runs. 

III.  Effect  of  disability,  acknowledgment,  and  part-payment  in  pre- 
venting the  operation  of  the  different  Statutes  of  Limita- 
tions. 

lY.  Cases  to  which  the  Statutes  of  Limitations  do  not  apply. 


I.  The  Different  Statutes  Applicable  to  Particular 

Proceedings. 

The  various  Statutes  of  Limitations  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes — 

(1)  Statutes  relating  to  personal  actions. 

(2)  Statutes  relating  to  real  property. 

(3)  Statutes  relating  to  penal  actions,  criminal  proceedings,  and  other 
proceedings  excepted  from  or  not  included  in  (1)  and  (2). 

(1)  Statutes  relating  to  personal  actions. 
These  again  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  Limitation  Act,  1623,  21  Jac.  L  c.  16,  which,  as  amended 
by  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  3,  and  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1856» 
19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97,  applies  to  most  simple  contracts  and  torts. 

(b)  The  Acts  3  &  4  Will  iv.  c.  42,  s.  3,  the  Real  Property  limita- 
tion Act,  1833,  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  s.  42,  and  the  Eeal  Property 
Limitation  Act,  1874,  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  8,  which  apply  to  all 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  which  are  not  within  the  Limitation 
Act,  1623. 

(2)  Statutes  relating  to  real  property. 
These  may  be  thus  subdivided — 

(a)  The  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1833,  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Act,  1837,  7  Will.  rv.  and  1  Vict.  c.  28,  [see  Ludbrook  v.  Lud^ 
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brook  [1902]  2  K.  B.  96 ;  Doe  v.  Byre,  1851,  17  Q.  B.  366],  and  the  Real 
Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  govern  rights  to  real  property  other  than 
property  of  the  Crown. 

(6)  The  Nullum  Tempus  Act,  9  Geo.  m.  c.  16,  the  Crown  Surrs 
Act,  1861,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  62,  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  105,  and  the  23  &  24 
Vict  c  53  (both  of  which  deal  with  the  limitation  of  actions  in  respect 
of  lands  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall),  govern  proceedings  affecting  the 
real  property  of  the  Crown. 

(3)  Statutes  relating  to  (a)  penal  actions,  (b)  criminal  proceedings 
and  other  proceedings  not  included  in  (1)  and  (2).  These  are  too 
numerous  to  be  classified,  but  the  two  of  most  general  importance 
are  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1848,  relating  to  summary  pro- 
ceedings before  justices,  and  the  Public  Authorities  Protection  Act, 
1893,  relating  to  actions  and  prosecutions  brought  against  persons  for 
things  done  in  execution  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(1)  Statutes  relating  to  personal  actions. 

(a)  The  Limitation  Act,  1623,  as  amended  by  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  3,  and 
the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1856,  provide  three  different 
periods  of  limitations: — 

(a)  Six  years  for  all  actions  on  the  case  except  slander  (including 
both  assumpsit  and  indebitatus  assumpsit — Chandler  v.  VUett, 
1670,  2  Wms.  Saun.  391),  actions  of  account,  trespass,  debt 
grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract  without  specialty, 
debt  for  arrears  of  rent,  detinue,  trover,  and  replevin.  A 
simple  contract  debt,  though  secured  by  a  charge  on  land, 
is  barred  in  six  years  {Barnes  v.  Glenton,  [1899]  1  Q.  B. 
885). 
(fi)  Four  years  for  actions  of  assault,  battery,  wounding,  and 

imprisonment, 
(y)  Two  years  for  actions  of  slander. 
(6)  Personal  actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  which  were  not 
within  the  Limitation  Act,  1623,  are  mostly  provided  for  by  3  &  4 
WilL  IV.  c.  42,  s.  3;  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  8;  and  3  &  4  Wm.  iv.  c.  27, 
8.  42.  The  Act  3  &  4  WilL  iv.  c.  42,  provides  a  limitation  of  twenty 
years  for  actions  of  debt  for  rent  upon  an  indenture  of  demise  or  cove- 
nant or  debt  upon  any  bond  or  other  specialty,  actions  of  debt,  or  scire 
facias  upon  a  recognisance ;  for  actions  of  debt  upon  any  award  where 
the  submission  is  not  by  specialty,  or  for  a  fine  due  in  respect  of  copy- 
hold estates,  or  for  an  escape,  or  for  money  levied  on  sjiy  fieri  facias,  the 
period  of  limitation  by  the  same  statute  is  six  years. 

By  sec.  8  of  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  for  proceedings  to  recover  any  sum 
of  money  secured  by  any  mortgage,  judgment,  or  lien,  or  otherwise 
charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land  or  rent,  at  law  or  in  equity, 
or  any  legacy,  the  period  of  limitation  is  twelve  years. 

By  sec.  42  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  the  period  of  limitation  for 
the  recovery  of  arrears  of  rent  or  interest  in  respect  of  any  sum  of 
money  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  laud  or  rent,  or  in  respect 
of  any  legacy  or  any  damages  in  respect  of  such  arrears  of  rent  or 
interest,  is  six  years. 

These  three  statutes  provide  for  almost  all  the  cases  of  personal 
actions  for  recovery  of*  money  which  had  not  been  provided  for  by 
the  Limitation  Act,  1623. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  provisions  of  these  three  statutes  to  some 
extent  conflict  with  one  another ;  for  instance,  an  action  for  arrears  of 
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rent,  where  there  is  a  covenant  in  a  deed  to  pay  the  rent,  falls  within 
the  words  both  of  sec.  42  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  which  provides  a  limita- 
tion of  six  years,  and  of  sec.  3  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  42,  which  provides  a 
limitation  of  twenty  years.  In  such  a  case,  where  the  action  is  brought 
on  a  covenant,  and  is  not  a  proceeding  to  recover  money  out  of  the 
land  upon  which  it  is  charged,  sec.  3  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  42,  applies, 
and  excludes  sec.  42  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  and  the  period  of 
limitation  in  such  a  case  is  twenty  years  {Strachan  v.  Thomas,  1840, 
12  Ad.  &  £.  556).  When  the  action  is  not  on  a  covenant,  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  covenant  to  pay  debt  or  interest,  3  &  4  Will.  rv.  c.  27, 
s.  42,  applies,  and  only  six  years'  arrears  are  recoverable ;  thus  in  a 
foreclosure  action,  although  the  mortgage  deed  contains  a  covenant  to 
pay  principal  and  interest,  only  six  years'  arrears  of  interest  can  be 
recovered,  because  the  action  is  not  brought  on  the  covenant  {Hughes  v. 
Kelly,  1843,  3  D.  &  W.  482 ;  61  R  R.  109).  In  a  redemption  action  a 
mortgagor  is  only  entitled  to  redeem  on  payment  of  all  arrears  [of  interest 
{Dingle  v.  Coppen,  [1899]  1  Ch.  726).  The  same  rule  applies  where  the 
mortgagor  of  a  share  in  an  estate  is  seeking  to  obtain  payment  out  of 
Court  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  land  sold  in  an  administration  action 
{In  re  Lloyd,  [1903]  1  Ch.  385 ;  see  also  In  re  Hazeldine's  Trusts,  [1907] 
1  Ch.  686)]. 

When  sec.  8  of  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  and  sec.  3  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  42, 
conflict,  sec.  8  of  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  prevails.  Thus,  where  money  is 
charged  on  land  and  is  also  secured  by  a  covenant  in  a  deed,  sec.  8  of 
37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  applies  to  an  action  on  the  covenant  in  the  deed  as 
well  as  to  the  remedy  against  the  land,  and  in  such  a  case  the  period 
of  limitation  is  twelve  years  and  not  twenty  {Sutton  v.  Sutton,  1882, 
22  Ch.  D.  511 ;  Feamside  v.  Feamside,  1882, 22  Ch.  D.  581).  [The  same 
period  of  limitation  applies  in  the  case  of  an  action  on  the  covenant 
in  a  mortgage  of  a  reversionary  estate  in  realty,  although  the  estate 
is  still  reversionary  at  the  date  of  the  action  {KirMand  v.  Peatfield, 
[1903]  1  K.  B.  756).]  The  curious  result  follows  that,  if  land  is  mort- 
gaged, and  a  bond  to  which  the  mortgagor  is  not  a  party  is  executed  by 
sureties  to  secure  the  mortgage  debt,  sec.  8  of  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  does 
not  apply  to  the  remedy  against  the  sureties,  and  the  period  of  limitation 
for  an  action  against  them  is  twenty  years,  while  the  remedy  against  the 
mortgagor  is  barred  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  {In  re  Powers,  Lindsdl  v. 
Phillips,  1883,  30  Ch.  D.  291);  even  when  a  mortgage  deed  contains  a 
joint  and  several  covenant  by  the  mortgagor  and  a  surety  to  pay  the 
mortgage  debt,  sec.  8  of  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  applies  to  an  action  on  the 
covenant  against  the  mortgagor,  but  not  to  £m  action  on  the  covenant 
against  the  surety,  and  in  such  a  case  the  liability  of  the  surety  remains 
for  eight  years  longer  than  the  liability  of  the  mortgagor  {In  re  Frisby, 
Allison  V.  Frisby,  1890,  43  Ch.  D.  106). 

(2)  (a)  The  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1833,  and  the  Eeal 
Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  provide  a  period  of  limitation  of  twelve 
years  for  all  actions  and  proceedings  to  recover  land  or  rent  other  than 
land  or  rent  belonging  to  spiritual  and  eleemosynary  corporations  sole 
fimd  land  belonging  to  the  Crown.  [Sec.  34  of  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Act,  1833,  provides,  where  land  is  the  subject-matter  of 
a  mortgage,  for  the  extinguishment,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tion, of  the  mortgagee's  title.  But  this  provision  does  not  affect  a  mort- 
gagee's title  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  mortgage  is  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  land  (In  re  Mazeldine's  Trusts,  [1907]  1  Ch,  686).     The  only 
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eGTect  of  sec.  8  of  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  is  to  bar 
the  right  of  a  mortgagee  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  money  charged 
on  land,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years  («.c.).]  Special  provisions  are 
made  by  the  first  of  these  statutes  for  actions,  etc.,  to  recover  land  or 
rent  belonging  to  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporations  sole  and  to 
recover  rights  of  presentation  to  benefices.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  period  of  limitation  not  only  is  the  remedy  by  action  barred, 
but  the  title  of  the  persons  against  whom  the  statute  has  run  is 
extinguished. 

Land  as  used  in  these  statutes  includes  "  manors,  messuages,  and  all 
other  corporeal  hereditaments  whatsoever,  and  tithes  (other  than  tithes 
belonging  to  a  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporation  sole),  and  any  shares, 
estate,  or  interest  in  them,  or  any  of  them,  whether  the  same  shall  be  a 
freehold  or  chattel  interest,  and  whether  freehold  or  copyhold,  or  held 
according  to  any  other  tenure."  Rent  as  used  in  most  sections  of  the 
Real  Property  Limitation  Acts  does  not  mean  rent  reserved,  but  rent 
existing  as  an  inheritance ;  rent,  as  defined  in  the  interpretation  clause, 
includes  "  all  heriots  and  all  services  and  suits  for  which  a  distress  may 
be  made,  and  all  annuities  and  periodical  sums  of  money  charged  upon 
or  payable  out  of  any  land  (except  moduses  or  compositions  belonging 
to  a  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporation  sole)."  Rent  charged  on  land 
outside  England  or  Ireland  is  not  within  the  Real  Property  Limitation 
Acts  {FM  V.  Lord  Bacre,  1876,  3  Oh.  D.  295).  Except  that  a  right  to 
recover  a  particular  heriot  would  be  barred  in  six  years  under  sec.  42  of 
3  &  4  WilL  IV.  c.  27,  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Acts  do  not  affect 
either  heriot  custom  or  heriot  service  {Zcuche  v.  Balbiac,  1875,  L.  R.  10 
Ex.  172).  Reliefs  are  unaffected  by  the  Acts.  Quit-rents,  whether 
arising  out  of  freehold  or  copyhold  lands,  are  within  the  word  rent. 
Tithe  rent-charge  (except  that  belonging  to  spiritual  or  eleemosynary 
corporations  sole)  comes  within  the  word  rent,  and  is  liable  to  be 
extinguished  by  non-payment  for  twelve  years  {Irish  Land  Commis" 
sioners  v.  OrarU,  1884,  10  App.  Gas.  14);  money  tithes  payable  on 
houses  in  the  City  of  London  by  37  Henry  viii.  c.  12,  are  rent  within 
these  Acts,  and  the  right  to  such  tithes  in  lay  hands  is  barred  by  non- 
payment for  twelve  years  (Payne  v.  JEsdaUe,  1888,  13  App.  Gas.  613). 
As  to  a  sum  of  money  charged  on  land  under  sec.  123  of  the  Land  Tax 
Redemption  Act,  1802,  see  Skene  v.  Cook,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  682.  [A  dis- 
seisor can  acquire  against  a  railway  company  a  title  to  the  surface  of 
land  vertically  over  a  tunnel,  and  he  thereby  acquires  a  title  not  to  the 
surface  only,  but  usque  ad  ccelum  (Midland  Ely.  Go,  v.  Wright,  [1901] 
1  Ch.  738).] 

Property  of  Spiritual  and  Meemosynary  Corporations  Sole, — ^The 
period  of  limitation  for  a  proceeding  by  any  ''  archbishop,  bishop,  dean, 
prebendary,  parson,  vicar,  master  of  hospital,  or  other  spiritual  or  elee- 
mosynary corporation  sole  "  to  recover  land  or  rent  is  the  period  during 
which  two  persons  in  succession  have  held  the  office  or  benefice  in 
respect  whereof  the  land  is  claimed,  and  six  years  after  a  third  person 
has  been  appointed  thereto,  if  the  times  of  such  two  incumbencies  and 
the  term  of  six  years  taken  together  amount  to  sixty  years ;  if  the  time 
of  the  two  incumbencies  and  the  term  of  six  years  do  not,  taken  together, 
amount  to  sixty  years,  the  period  of  limitation  is  sixty  years  (3  &  4 
WilL  IV.  c.  27,  s.  29).  Tithes  belonging  to  spiritual  and  eleemosynary 
corporations  sole  are  excluded  by  the  definition  clause  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv. 
c.  27,  and  are  not  affected  by  any  statute.    Tithe  rent-charge  being 
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**  rent "  within  the  definition  clause  comes  within  the  provision  of  the 
29th  section  when  in  the  hands  of  any  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  cor- 
poration sole  {Irish  Zand  Commissioners  v.  Grant,  1884,  10  App.  Gas.,  at 
p.  29) ;  so  do  money  payments  in  lieu  of  tithes  payable  under  37  Hen.  vni. 
c.  12,  in  respect  of  houses  in  the  City  of  London  {Payne  v.  Esdaile,  1888, 
13  App.  Cas.  613).  The  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  6  &  7  Will.  iv.  c  71. 
8s.  81  and  82,  limits  the  amount  of  tithe  rent-charge  recoverable  to  two 
years'  arrears ;  and  by  the  Tithe  Act,  1891, 54  Vict.  c.  8,  s.  10,  proceedings 
for  the  recovery  of  the  tithe  rent-chai-ge  must  be  commenced  before 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  at  which  it  became  payable. 

Fresentations  and  Advawsons, — If  a  stranger  usurps  a  presentation  to 
a  benefice,  the  rightful  patron  loses  his  right  to  present  for  that  turn 
unless  he  brings  an  action  to  enforce  his  rights  within  six  months  of  the 
induction  of  the  presentee  (Statute  West.  2, 13  Edw.  i.  c.  5).  The  pre- 
sentation by  a  stranger,  and  the  failure  of  the  rightful  patron  to  pureue 
his  remedy  within  six  months,  do  not  displace  the  estate  of  the  patron, 
but  he  may  present  or  bring  an  action  to  enforce  his  right  on  the  next 
avoidance  of  the  benefice  (7  Anne,  c.  18).  The  period  of  limitation 
during  which  the  patron  can  enforce  his  right  is  provided  for  by 
3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  30,  by  which  no  person  can  bring  an  action 
to  enforce  his  right  to  present  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  as  the 
patron  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  incumbencies  of  three 
clerks  in  succession  who  have  obtained  the  benefice  adversely  to  the 
patron's  right,  if  the  times  of  such  incumbencies  taken  together  amount 
to  sixty  years ;  if  the  times  of  the  three  incimibencies  taken  together  do 
not  amount  to  sixty  years,  the  period  of  limitation  is  sixty  years.  By 
sec.  33  no  person  can  bring  an  action  to  enforce  a  right  to  present  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  as  patron  after  the  expiration  of  a  hundred  years 
from  the  time  at  which  a  clerk  has  obtained  possession  of  the  benefice 
adversely  to  the  patron's  right.  The  same  periods  apply  to  the  case 
of  a  bishop  claiming  a  right  as  patron  to  collate  to  or  bestow  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice. 

(b)  Real  Property  of  the  Grown  and  the  Duchy  of  GormoaU. — ^The 
Grown  is  not  affected  by  any  statute  in  which  it  is  not  named,  and 
therefore  the  Statutes  of  Limitations  in  general  have  no  application  to 
the  Crown.  But  with  reference  to  real  property  claimed  by  the  Crown, 
the  Nullum  Tempus  Act,  9  Geo.  ill.  c.  16,  provides  a  period  of  limitation 
of  sixty  years  to  the  claim  of  the  Crown  to  any  manors,  lands,  tenements^ 
rents,  tithes,  or  hereditaments  (other  than  liberties  or  franchises),  unless 
the  Crown  shall  have  received  the  rents  or  profits  thereof  or  of  some 
manor  or  other  hereditament  of  which  the  premises  are  part  within  the 
said  space  of  sixty  years,  or  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  ''in 
charge  to "  the  Crown,  or  "  have  stood  insuper  of  record  "  during  that 
time  (see  Coke,  3  In^st.  188-191).  After  the  lapse  of  sixty  years  the 
subject  is  secured  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  property  both  against 
the  Crown  and  all  persons  claiming  under  the  Crown;  also  all  fee- 
farm  or  other  rents  which  have  been  paid  out  of  manors,  lands,  etc.,  to 
which  the  subject's  title  is  established  by  the  Act,  are  by  the  statute 
secured  to  the  Crown,  if  they  have  been  paid  within  sixty  years  of  any 
action  brought  to  recover  such  rents.  Where  the  rents  and  profits  of 
any  lands  are  in  charge  with  the  proper  otficers  of  the  revenue,  such 
rents  and  profits  are  to  be  considered  duly  in  charge  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute ;  but  no  putting  in  charge  of  manors  or  lands  which  have 
been  virtually  out  of  charge  is  to  be  deemed  a  putting  in  charge,  unless 
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thereupon  such  manors  or  lands  have  been  in  some  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  Crown  within  the  period  of  sixty 
years  (ss,  2  and  10 ;  see  3  Inst.  189).  By  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  1,  if 
any  person  or  someone  through  whom  he  claims  has  held  any  manors  or 
hereditaments  (other  than  liberties  or  franchises)  for  sixty  years,  the 
Crown  cannot  sue  such  person  by  reason  only  that  such  manors,  etc., 
shall  have  been  in  charge  to  the  Crown  or  stood  insuper  of  record 
within  such  sixty  years,  but  such  having  been  in  charge  and  such 
standing  insuper  of  record  shall  be  against  such  person  and  all  claiming 
under  him  of  no  force.  By  sec.  3  of  the  same  Act  if  any  person  has 
held  lands  for  sixty  years,  the  Crown  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  been 
answered  the  rents  or  profits  of  such  lands,  etc.,  by  reason  only  of  such 
lands  having  been  part  of  any  honour  or  manor  or  other  hereditament  of 
which  the  rents  or  profits  shall  have  been  answered  to  the  Crown  or  of 
any  honour,  etc.,  which  shall  have  been  duly  in  charge  or  stood  insuper 
of  record  (s.  3). 

For  claims  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  to  lands,  etc.,  within  the  county 
of  Cornwall  (other  than  liberties  or  franchises  and  other  than  miues, 
minerals,  stone,  or  substrata)  the  period  of  limitation  is  sixty  years  (7  & 

8  Vict.  c.  105,  ss.  71-88).  The  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  to 
mines,  minerals,  stones,  or  substrata  are  barred  by  sixty  years'  possession 
of  the  land,  if  the  mines,  etc.,  have  been  substantially  worked  at  any 
time  during  that  period  by  the  person  in  possession,  and  the  mines  have 
not  during  that  period  been  worked  or  the  tolls  or  other  profits  received 
by  the  Duke  (s.  73).  The  claims  of  the  Duke  to  such  mines,  etc.,  are 
barred  by  the  possession  of  the  lauds  for  a  hundred  years  without 
interruption  or  disturbance,  if  the  mines  have  not  during  that  period 
been  worked  or  the  tolls,  etc.,  received  by  the  Duke  (s.  74).  The  right 
of  the  Duchy  to  any  navigable  river,  estuary,  port,  or  branch  of  the  sea 
and  the  soil  thereof,  and  to  the  shores  between  high  and  low  water-mark, 
is  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  (s.  86). 

(3)  (a)  Penal  Actions. — ^An  action  for  penalties,  where  the  whole 
penalty  is  given  to  the  Crown,  must  be  brought  within  two  years ;  when 
the  penalty  goes  partly  to  the  Crown  and  partly  to  the  informer,  the 
action  must  be  brought  within  one  year  by  the  informer,  and  within  two 
years  after  the  end  of  that  year  by  the  Crown  (31  Eliz.  c  5,  s.  5).  An 
action  for  penalties  given  to  the  party  grieved  must  be  brought  within 
two  years  (3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  42,  s.  3). 

(b)  Crimin(dFraceedinff sand  Summary  Proceedings  before  Magistrates. — 
(a)  For  criminal  proceedings  in  general  there  is  no  period  of  limitation ; 
prosecutions  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors  may  in  general  be  com- 
menced at  any  distance  of  time  from  the  commission  of  the  offence.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  time  for  commencing  criminal  proceedings  has 
been  limited  by  statute,  eg.  in  a  prosecution  for  high  treason  *'  whereby 
corruption  of  blood  may  be  made,"  or  for  misprision  of  such  treason  the 
indictment  must  be  found  within  three  years  (7  &  8  Will.  ill.  c.  3). 

Other  Acts  fixing  a  period  of  limitation  for  criminal  proceedings  are 

9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  35  (or  32);  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12;  60  Geo.  m.  and 
1  Geo.  IV.  c.  1 ;  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876,  s.  257 ;  the  Night 
Poaching  Act,  1828 ;  and  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  1885. 

(P)  Summary  Proceedings  before  Justices. — By  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Act,  1848,  11  &  12  Vict  c.  43,  summary  proceedings  before 
justices  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  limitation,  be  instituted 
within  six  calendar  months  (s.  11 ;  see  Jacomb  v.  Dodgson,  1863, 3  B.  &  S. 
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461;  32  L.  J.  M.  C.  113);  this  limitation  relates  only  to  complaints 
"  upon  which  a  justice  may  make  an  order  for  payment  of  money  or 
otherwise/'  and  does  not  apply  to  purely  ministerial  acts  such  as  pro- 
ceedings for  enforcing  a  rate  (Stoeetman  v.  Grant,  1868,  L.  R  3  Q.  6. 
262 ;  and  see  Darby  and  Bosanquet,  2nd  ed.,  p.  530). 

(c)  Miscellaneovs  Limitations. — ^A  great  number  of  Acts  provided 
different  periods  of  limitation  for  actions  against  persons  for  anything 
done  under  the  authority  or  in  pursuance  of  these  Acts  (see  Darby  and 
Bosanquet,  2nd  ed.,  577).  Most  of  these  Acts  have  been  repealed  by 
the  Public  Authorities*  Protection  Act,  1893,  56  &  57  Vict  c.  61,  which 
provides  a  uniform  period  of  limitation  of  six  months  for  ''  any  action, 
prosecution,  or  other  proceeding  against  any  person  for  any  act  done  in 
pursuance  or  execution  or  intended  execution  of  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  of  any  public  duty  or  authority,  or  in  respect  of  any  allied  neglect 
or  default  in  the  execution  of  any  Act  of  Parliament"  See  Public 
Authorities'  Protection. 

[In  an  action  brought  by  a  shareholder  under  sec.  3  of  the  Directors' 
liability  Act,  1890,  for  compensation  for  loss  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
by  reason  of  untrue  statements  in  a  prospectus,  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  plaintiff  took  his  shares,  the  defendants  pleaded  the  Civil  Procedure 
Act,  1833,  which  provides  that  all  general  actions  must  be  brought 
within  two  years.  It  was  held  that  this  Act  did  not  apply  to  actions 
brought  under  the  Directors'  Liability  Act,  1900,  but  that  the  limita- 
tion Act,  1623,  21  Jac.  1,  c.  16,  was  applicable,  and  that  the  period  was 
six  years  {Thomson  v.  Clanm^orris  (Lord),  [1900]  1  Ch.  718,  C.  A. ;  [1899] 
2  Ch.  523).] 

II.  When  does  the  Time  begin  to  run  under  the  Statutes  of 

Limitations  ? 

(a)  The  point  from  which  the  time  is  calculated  under  the  limitation 
Act,  1623,  and  the  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  42,  is  the  same,  namely  the  accrual 
of  the  cause  of  action. 

(a)  Actions  of  Contract, — In  an  action  on  an  executory  promise  the 
cause  of  action  is  the  breach,  and  time  runs  not  from  the  promise  but 
from  the  breach  {Goidd  v.  Johnson,  1702,  2  Salk.  422 ;  East  India  Co  v. 
Paul,  1849,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  85;  13  E.  R  811).  In  a  promise  to  pay  on 
demand,  the  demand  is  immaterial,  and  time  runs  from  the  date  of  the 
promise  {Collins  v.  Benning,  1701,  12  Mod.  444;  In  re  Brown,  [1893] 
2  Ch.  300).  In  the  case  of  goods  bargained  and  sold,  the  time  would 
run  from  the  date  of  the  bargain ;  in  the  case  of  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
from  the  date  of  delivery.  But  if  goods  are  sold  on  credit,  time  runs 
from  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  credit  {Hdps  v.  Winterhottom,  1831, 
2  Bam.  &  Adol.  431 ;  36  B.  R  609).  In  the  case  of  work  done,  the  cause 
of  action  for  the  price  of  the  work  accrues  when  the  work  is  done,  imless 
there  is  a  contract  that  the  work  should  be  paid  for  out  of  a  specified 
fund  {In  re  Kensington  Station  Act,  1875,  L.  R  20  Eq.  197;  In  re 
Gloucester,  etc,  Bly,  Co,,  1860,  2  Gif.  47). 

In  the  case  of  work  done  by  a  solicitor,  as  the  solicitor  is  engaged 
to  carry  on  the  work  to  its  completion,  the  solicitor,  unless  in  peculiar 
circumstances  which  would  justify  his  discontinuing  the  work,  cannot 
sue  for  his  costs  until  the  work  is  finished ;  the  statute  therefore  runs 
from  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  work,  not  from  the  date  of  the 
items  {Harris  v.  Osboum,  1835,  2  C.  M.  &  R ;  Martindale  v.  FalJmer, 
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1846,  2  C.  B.  706;  69  R  E.  602 ;  Whitehead  v.  Lord,  1852,  7  Ex.  Rep. 
691).  This  is  the  common-law  rule,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  applicable 
to  long  and  complicated  Chancery  and  Bankruptcy  proceedings ;  in  the 
course  of  such  proceedings  a  solicitor  may  deliver  separate  bills  (In  re 
Sail  &  Barker,  1878,  9  Ch.  D.  538 ;  In  re  Nelson,  Son  &  Hastings,  1885, 
30  Ch.  D.  1).  If  a  solicitor  delivered  separate  bills  in  such  a  case,  he 
would  have  a  separate  cause  of  action  on  each  bill,  but  he  might,  if 
he  chose,  treat  the  whole  proceeding  as  one  business,  and,  if  he  did, 
time  would  not  run  against  him  until  it  was  ended  (In  re  Cartwrighty 
1873,  L.  R  16  Eq.  469).  Although  a  solicitor  cannot  sue  for  his  costs 
until  after  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  his  bill,  the  statute 
b^;ins  to  run  against  him  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  work, 
and  not  from  the  expiration  of  the  month  (Gobum  v.  CoUedge,  [1897] 
1  Q.  B.  702). 

In  an  action  for  money  paid  by  mistake,  notice  of  the  mistake  must 
be  given  and  demand  made,  and  therefore,  it  seems,  time  does  not  begin 
to  run  until  after  demand  (Freeman  v.  Jeffries,  1869,  L.  R  4  Ex.  189). 
In  an  action  on  a  bill  payable  at  sight,  the  statute  runs  from  the  present- 
ment of  the  bill  (Dixon  v.  Nuttall,  1834,  1  C.  M.  &  E.  307 ;  Holmes  v. 
Kerrison,  1810,  2  Taun.  323 ;  11  E.  R  594 ;  In  re  Boyse,  1886,  33  Ch.  D. 
612) ;  if  the  bill  is  payable  after  a  specified  period  after  sight  or  demand, 
the  statute  does  not  run  till  the  expiration  of  such  period  (Thorpe  v. 
Booth,  1826,  Ey.  &  M.  388 ;  29  R  R  485).  If  a  bill  is  payable  on  demand, 
the  statute  runs  from  the  date  of  the  making  or  accepting  (Christie  v. 
FonMck,  1812,  1  Selw.  N.  R  301;  Rumball  v.  BaU,  1712,  10  Mod.  38; 
In  re  George,  1890,  44  Ch.  D.  627).  If  a  bill  is  payable  on  the  expiration 
of  a  specified  period,  three  days  of  grace,  unless  the  bill  otherwise  pro- 
vides, are  to  be  added  to  the  period  fixed  for  payment,  and  the  cause  of 
action  accrues  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  and  the  time  does  not  run  till 
then.  No  action  can  be  brought  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  last 
day  of  grace  (Kennedy  v.  Thomas,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  759 ;  see  Morris  v. 
Richards,  1881,  45  L.  T.  210;  Dechtne  v.  GUy  of  Montreal,  [1894] 
A.  C.  640 ;  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  s.  14  (a)  and  (h)). 

Upon  a  contract  to  indemnify,  the  statute  runs  from  the  time  when 
the  plaintiff  is  actually  damnified,  not  from  the  time  when  the  event 
happens  which  causes  the  loss  (Gollinge  v.  Heywood,  1839,  9  Ad.  &  E. 
633 ;  48  R  R  616 ;  Tustall  v.  Bartlett,  1866,  14  L.  T.  N.  S.  400).  In  an 
action  by  an  accommodation  acceptor  against  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  the 
implied  contract  is  one  of  indemnity,  and  the  statute  runs  from  the 
actual  payment  by  the  accommodation  cux^ptor,  and  not  from  the  time 
at  which  the  bill  becomes  payable  (Beyn^lds  v.  Doyle,  1841,  2  Sco. 
N.  R  45;  Angrove  v.  TippeU,  1865,  11  L.  T.  N.  S.  708).  As  between 
creditor  and  surety  the  statute  runs  in  favour  of  the  surety  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  liable  to  make  a  payment  to  the  creditor  (Golvin  v.  Buckle, 
1841,  8  Mee.  &  W.  680 ;  58  R  R  835 ;  HoU  v.  Hadley,  1835,  2  Ad.  &  E. 
758).  As  between  co-sureties  the  statute  does  not  b^in  to  run  against 
a  co-surety  suing  for  contribution  until  the  liability  of  the  surety  has 
been  ascertained,  i,e,  until  the  claim  of  the  principal  has  been  established 
against  a  surety,  although  at  the  time  of  the  action  for  contribution  the 
statute  may  have  run  as  between  the  principal  creditor  and  the  co-surety 
(Wdmershattsen  v.  GvMick,  [1893]  2  Ch.  514).  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  case  of  a  trustee  claiming  contribution  from  a  co-trustee 
(RMnson  v.  HarMn,  [1896]  2  Ch.  415). 

On  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  the  statute  runs  against  a  claim 
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brought  by  one  of  the  former  partners  against  another  from  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  {Noyes  v.  Crawley,  1879,  10  Ch.  D.  31);  as  between 
a  surviving  partner  and  the  representatives  of  a  deceased  partner,  the 
statute  begins  to  run  at  the  date  when  the  partnership  estate  is  vested 
in  the  surviving  partner  (Knox  v.  Gye,  1871,  L.  R  5  H.  L.  656 ;  but  see 
Betjemann  v.  Betjemann,  [1895]  2  Ch.  474;  see  also  Ho  Tung  v.  Man 
On  Insurance  Co.,  [1902]  A.  C.  232,  as  to  when  time  begins  to  run  under 
Hong  Kong  Ordinance,  No.  13  of  1864,  s.  8,  in  a  case  of  a  suit  for 
partnership  accounts  by  the  administrator  of  a  deceased  partner). 

The  holder  of  shares,  the  certificate  of  which  is  under  the  seal  of  the 
company,  and  refers  (as  is  usual)  to  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  the 
company,  is  not  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  until  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years  (a)  in  respect  of  dividends,  declared  on  the  shares  from 
the  date  of  declaration ;  (b)  in  respect  of  capital  to  be  returned  on  the 
shares,  from  the  date  of  notice  of  the  order  of  Court,  confirming  the 
reduction  (In  re  Drogheda  Steam-Packet  Co.,  [1903]  1  L  R  512 ;  In  re 
Artisan's  Land  and  Mortgage  Corporation,  [1904]  1  Ch.  796). 

(P)  Torts. — In  an  action  of  trover,  the  time  runs  from  the  conversion, 
even  if  the  plaintiff  is  ignorant  of  it  (Grander  v.  Oeorge,  1826,  5  Barn.  & 
Cress.  149 ;  29  R  R  196  ;  Trotter  v.  Maclean,  1879,  13  Ch.  D.  574).  If 
the  conversion  is  concealed  by  the  fraud  of  the  defendant,  time  does 
not  run  until  the  fraud  has  been  discovered,  or  might  with  reasonable 
diligence  have  been  discovered  (Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  JEngland 
V.  North-Eastern  Ely.  Co.,  1877,  4  Ch.  D.  845).  So  in  an  action  for 
fraudulent  misrepresentation,  time  does  not  run  until  the  fraud  has 
been  discovered,  or  the  plaintiff  had  reasonable  means  of  discovering 
the  fraud  (Gibhs  v.  GuUd,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D.  159). 

In  the  case  of  detinue,  time  runs  from  the  moment  when  the  pos- 
session of  the  defendant  becomes  unlawful.  When  goods  or  money 
have  been  deposited  for  safe  custody,  the  statute  does  not  run  until  they 
have  been  demanded  back  (  Wilkinson  v.  Verity,  1871,  L.  R  6  C.  P.  206 ; 
In  re  Tidd,  [1893]  3  Ch.  194). 

In  an  action  of  slander,  when  the  words  themselves  are  not  actionable 
without  special  damage,  time  will  not  run  until  the  accrual  of  the  special 
damage  (Saunders  v.  Edvxirds,  1663,  1  Sid.  95). 

In  false  imprisonment,  a  fresh  cause  of  action  arises  as  long  as  the 
imprisonment  continues  (Coventry  v.  Apdey,  1691,  2  Salk.  420);  in 
mahcious  prosecution,  time  runs  from  the  putting  the  law  in  motion, 
and  there  is  no  continuing  cause  of  action  ( VioUtt  v.  Sympson,  1858, 
8  El.  &  Bl.  344). 

In  actions  of  tort,  when  the  consequential  damage  is  the  ground  of 
action,  time  nins  from  the  date  of  the  damage,  and  not  from  the  date  of 
the  act  which  causes  the  damage  (Bonomi  v.  Backhouse,  1858, 9  £1.  B.  &  £. 
622 ;  9  H.  L.  C.  503 ;  11  E.  R  825).  If  there  is  a  continuance  of  the 
act  causing  damage,  a  fresh  cause  of  action  arises  from  time  to  time 
(Whitehouse  v.  Fellows,  1851,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  765).  If  damage  is  done  to 
the  plaintiff's  land  by  the  excavation  of  the  defendant,  and  afterwards 
a  fresh  subsidence  causing  fresh  damage  takes  place,  this  fresh  sub- 
sidence causing  fresh  damage  ^ves  rise  to  a  new  cause  of  action  (Barley 
Main  Colliery  Co.  v.  Mitchell,  1886,  11  App.  Cas.  127).  The  shareholder's 
cause  of  action  under  the  Directors'  Liability  Act,  1890,  arises  when 
the  shares  are  subscribed  for  (ITumison  v.  Lord  Clanmorris,  [1900] 
1  Ch.  718). 

A  cause  of  action  cannot  exist  "unless  there  be  also  a  person  in 
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existence  capable  of  suing."  If  a  person  to  whom  a  cause  of  action 
would  have  accrued,  if  he  were  living,  dies  intestate,  the  statute  does 
not  b^n  to  run  until  letters  of  administration  have  been  taken  out 
(Murray  v.  £ad  India  Co.,  1821,  5  Bam.  &  Aid.  204 ;  24  E.  E.  325).  If 
such  a  person  die  leaving  an  executor,  the  cause  of  action  accrues  to  the 
executor  (Darby  and  Bosanquet,  2nd  ed.  48). 

If  the  person  against  whom  a  cause  of  action  would  have  accrued,  if 
he  were  living,  die  before  the  time  when  the  cause  of  action  would 
have  accrued,  the  statute  does  not  run  until  there  is  a  personal  repre- 
sentative who  can  be  sued  {Douglas  v.  Forrest,  1828,  4  Bing.  704 ;  29 
R  R.  695). 

(b)  Recovery  of  Money  Charged  on  Land,  etc, — Under  sec.  8  of  37  &  38 
Vict  c  57,  the  period  of  limitation  is  reckoned  from  the  time  when  a 
present  right  to  receive  the  money  has  accrued  to  some  person  capable 
of  giving  a  discharge.  A  legacy  is  payable  in  ordinary  cases  a  year  after 
the  testator's  death,  and  time  would  generally  run  against  the  right  to 
recover  a  legacy  from  the  expiration  of  that  period.  In  the  case  of  an 
annuity  a  present  right  to  receive  only  arises  and  time  only  runs  when 
each  periodical  payment  falls  due.  An  annuity  charged  on  land  is  rent 
within  the  meaning  of  3  &  4  Will  iv.  c.  27,  and  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  and 
may  be  extinguished  by  virtue  of  that  Act,  if  no  instalments  are  paid 
for  twelve  years  from  the  time  when  a  right  to  receive  an  instalment 
has  accrued,  but  the  right  to  the  instalments  of  an  annuity  payable  out 
of  personalty  only  is  not  extinguished  by  non-payment  A^nst  the 
general  right  to  administration  time  runs  from  the  end  of  the  year  after 
the  testator's  decease,  but  against  the  right  of  a  residuary  legatee  to 
assets  which  are  set  apart  for  purposes  taking  precedence  of  the  legacy, 
time  does  not  run  until  the  purposes  fail ;  and  the  right  of  the  residuary 
legatee  to  recover  particular  assets  does  not  accrue  until  the  assets  have 
come  into  the  executor's  hands.  A  legatee  cannot  have  a  present  right 
to  receive  any  assets  until  there  are  assets  available  in  the  course  of  the 
administration  for  the  payment  of  the  legacy  {Favikner  v.  Daniel,  1843, 
3  Hare,  199,  212 ;  67  £.  E.  355).  If  a  legacy  is  demonstrative  and  is 
directed  to  be  paid  out  of  a  reversionary  fund,  time  does  not  run  against 
the  legatee's  right  till  the  reversion  falls  in  (Farle  v.  Bdlingham  (No.  2), 
1858,  24  Beav.  448;  53  E.  E.  430;  Seagtr  v.  Aston,  1851,  26  L.  J.  Ch. 
809).  If  a  legacy  is  given  generally,  and  the  only  available  assets  are 
reversionary  or  contingent  interests,  the  question  when  time  begins  to 
run  depends  upon  the  question  whether  such  interests,  while  remaining 
reversionary  and  contingent,  could  properly  be  turned  into  money  and 
applied  in  payment  of  the  legacy;  if  they  could  be  so  applied,  time 
would  run  from  the  date  when  they  became  applicable  {In  re  Blackford, 
1884,  27  Ch.  D.  676 ;  In  re  Johnson,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  964 ;  In  re  Owen, 
[1894]  3  Ch.  220). 

{c)  Bights  to  Heal  Property.— Bj  the  2nd  section  of  37  &  38  Vict 
c.  57,  which  provides  the  period  of  limitation  within  which  most  claims 
to  real  property  must  be  enforced,  no  person  can  make  an  entry  or 
distress  or  bring  an  action  or  suit  to  recover  any  land  or  rent  but  within 
twelve  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make  such  entry 
or  distress  or  to  bring  such  action  or  suit  shall  have  first  accrued  to 
some  person  through  whom  he  claims;  if  such  right  shall  not  have 
accrued  to  any  person  through  whom  he  claims,  the  entry  or  distress 
must  be  made  or  the  action  brought  within  twelve  years  next  after  the 
time  at  which  the  right  to  make  the  entry,  etc.,  or  to  bring  the  action 
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shall  have  first  accrued  to  the  person  who  makes  the  entry,  etc.,  or 
brings  the  action.  Bent,  as  here  used,  means  generally  rent  existing 
as  an  inheritance,  and  not  rent  reserved.  Every  case  which  falls 
within  the  terms  of  this  section  is  governed  by  its  provisions — e^. 
when  no  payment  of  an  annuity  charged  on  land  has  been  made,  the 
annuity  is  extinguished  twelve  years  after  the  first  right  to  distrain 
accrues  after  the  testator's  death.  In  those  cases  in  which  doubt  and 
difficulty  might  occur  a  number  of  provisions  of  3  &  4  WilL  iv.  c.  27, 
and  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  explain  "  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make 
an  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  an  action  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first 
accrued  "  (see  James  v.  Salter,  1837,  3  Bing.  N.  C,  at  p.  553).  These 
provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  sections 
of  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27,  and  the  2nd  section  of  37  &  38  Vict  c.  57.  [See 
Walker  v.  Yaldm,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  304] 

The  effect  of  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  period  of  limitation  for 
actions  to  recover  real  property  is  not  only  to  bar  the  right  of  action  of 
the  person  against  whom  time  is,  but  to  extinguish  his  title  altogether 
(3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  34). 

[In  order  to  acquire,  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  a  title  to  land 
which  has  a  known  owner,  that  owner  must  have  lost  his  right  either 
by  being  dispossessed  of  it,  or  by  having  discontinued  in  possession  of  it 
{Lancaster  v.  Eve,  1859,  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  715,  723,  725 ;  Littledale  v.  Liver- 
pool GoUege,  [1900]  1  Ch.  19 ;  PhUpot  v.  Bath,  [1905]  W.  N.  114). 

No  Statute  of  Limitations  is  applicable  to  a  charge  on  personal  estate, 
whether  by  way  of  vendor's  lien  or  otherwise ;  consequently,  the  right 
to  the  recovery  of  the  debt  is  not  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  and  interest 
is  recoverable  for  the  whole  period  from  the  date  on  which  the  debt 
was  incurred  (Bavies  v.  Thomas,  [1900]  2  Ch.  462;  In  re  Stucley,  [1906] 
1  Ch.  67.] 

III.  Effect  of  Disability,  Acknowledgment,  and  Part-Payment  in 
Preventing  the  Operation  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitations. 

(1)  Disabilities, — (a)  Under  the  Limitation  Act,  1623,  s.  27,  as 
altered  by  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1856,  s.  10,  and  4  &  5 
Anne,  c.  3,  s.  19,  and  by  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  if  at 
the  time  of  the  accrual  of  the  cause  of  action  the  person  to  whom  a 
cause  of  action  has  accrued  be  an  infant  or  of  unsound  mind,  or  if  the 
person  against  whom  a  cause  of  action  has  accrued  be  beyond  the  seas 
(ix,  be  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  or  the 
Isle  of  Man  or  the  Channel  Isles  or  the  adjacent  islands),  the  statute 
does  not  run  until  the  person  to  whom  the  cause  of  action  has  accrued 
comes  of  age  or  recovers  from  his  insanity,  or  the  person  against  whom 
the  cause  of  action  has  accrued  comes  from  beyond  the  seas.  The 
absence  beyond  the  seas  of  one  of  two  or  more  "joint  debtors"  is  pro- 
vided for  by  sec.  11  of  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  27.  As  to  the  effect  of  successive 
disabilities  and  the  right  of  personal  representatives  of  persons  dying 
under  disability,  see  Darby  and  Bosanquet,  2nd  ed.,  p.  61. 

(ft)  The  provisions  of  3  &  4  WilL  iv.  c  42,  s.  4,  as  altered  by  the 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  are  now  practically  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Limitation  Act,  1623,  as  amended  by  the  statutes  given  abova 

(c)  As  to  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  8,  there  is  no  express  provision  for 
disabilities,  but  the  disabilities  of  infancy  and  lunacy  are  practically 
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provided  for,  as  a  present  right  to  receive  the  money  cannot  in  the  case 
of  infancy  or  lunacy  accrue  to  "  some  person  capable  of  giving  a  discharge 
for  the  same."  The  disability  of  marriage  has  been  removed  by  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882. 

{d)  As  to  sec.  42  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  there  is  no  provision, 
express  or  implied,  for  disabilities. 

(e)  As  to  leal  property,  the  provisions  relating  to  disabilities  are  to 
be  found  in  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  sections  of  37  &  38  Vict  c.  57,  and  the 
18th  section  of  3  &  4  Will.  rv.  c.  27,  as  altered  by  the  9th  section  of 
37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57.  The  disabilities  provided  for  are  infancy,  coverture, 
and  lunacy.  Coverture  since  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882, 
can  now  only  be  a  disability  when  the  marriage  has  taken  place  and 
the  wife's  title  to  the  property  has  accrued  before  the  1st  January  1883. 
No  provisions  are  made  for  disabilities  in  actions  to  recover  rights  of 
presentation  to  a  benefice  (Darby  and  Bosanquet,  2nd  ed.,  p.  491). 

[Where  time,  \mder  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  has  commenced  to 
run  in  favour  of  a  person  in  possession  of  land  against  an  owner,  who 
is  under  no  disability,  the  running  of  the  time  is  not  interrupted  by  the 
infancy  of  a  person  succeeding  to  the  owner's  interest,  even  if  the 
title  is  in  trustees  {Murray  v.  WatkiTis,  1898,  62  L.  T.  796 ;  Oamer  v. 
Win^ave,  [1905]  2  Ch.  233).] 

(2)  Acknowledgments  and  Fart-Payment. — (a)  Under  the  Limitation 
Act,  1623. 

(a)  Acknowledgments. — ^This  Act  contained  no  specific  provision  as  to 
acknowledgment  of  indebtedness,  but  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  which  by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act,  9  Geo.  iv. 
c  14,  s.  1,  must  be  in  writing,  but  need  not  be  stamped  (ibid.  s.  8),  takes 
a  debt  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute.  The  effect  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment is  confined  to  cases  of  debt  and  cannot  apply  to  cases  of  tort 
or  to  unliquidated  damages  for  breach  of  contract  (see  Darby  and 
Bosanquet,  2nd  ed.,  p.  105).  The  leading  case  on  acknowled^ents 
under  this  Act  is  Tanner  v.  Smart,  1827,  6  Bam.  &  Cress.  603 ;  30  R  E. 
461,  which  decides  that  upon  a  general  acknowledgment  a  general  promise 
to  pay  may  and  ought  to  be  implied,  but  that  nothing  can  take  a  debt 
out  of  the  statute,  unless  it  amounts  to  an  express  promise  to  pay 
or  an  unconditional  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  from  which  such  an 
express  promise  may  be  implied.  The  question  whether  an  acknow- 
ledgment is  sufficient  or  enough  to  amount  to  a  promise  to  pay  must 
depend  upon  the  words  of  each  particular  acknowledgment.  [See 
LangruA  v.  Waits,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  636 ;  Taylor  v.  Hdlard,  [1902]  1  K.  B. 
676 ;  In  re  EmmeU,  [1906]  W.  K  201.]  For  instances  of  sufficient  and 
insufficient  acknowledgments,  see  Darby  and  Bosanquet,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  69 
to  91.  Sec.  13  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1856,  provides 
for  an  acknowledgment  by  an  agent  (see  In  re  Hale,  [1899]  2  Ch.  107), 
and  sec.  1  of  9  Geo.  rv.  c.  14,  contains  the  provisions  relating  to  an 
acknowledgment  by  one  joint  contractor.  Acknowledgment  to  an  agent 
has  the  same  effect  as  acknowledgment  to  a  principal  {Bewley  v.  Power, 
1833,  Hayes  &  J.  368 ;  Edmonds  v.  Goaier,  1852, 15  Beav.  415 ;  51  E.  R 
598 ;  but  an  acknowledgment  to  a  stranger  under  this  Act  is  altc^ether 
inoperative  {Grenfdl  v.  Oirdlestone,  1837,  2  Y.  &  C.  Ex.  676).] 

[Payment  on  account  of  a  simple  contract  debt  of  the  testator  by  the 
devisee  for  life  of  a  part  of  his  real  estate  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  right  of 
action  alive  not  only  as  against  the  person  making  it,  but  as  against  all 
other  persons  interested  in  the  real  estate  so  as  to  entitle  a  simple 
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contract  creditor  to  an  order  for  the  administration  of  the  whole  of  the 
testator's  real  estate  {Roddam  v.  Morley,  1857,  1  De  G.  &  J.  1 ;  Dibb  v. 
Walktr,  [1893]  2  Ch.  429 ;  In  re  ChaM,  [1905]  2  Ch.  225 ;  In  re  Lacey, 
[1907]  1  Ch.  330). 

(fi)  Part-Payment. — By  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Limitation 
Act,  1623,  part-payment  of  the  principal  or  payment  of  interest  on  a 
debt  takes  the  debt  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute,  and  the  effect 
of  such  a  payment  is  recognised  and  preserved  by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act, 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  s.  1.  The  principle  of  the  doctrine  of  part-payment  or 
payment  of  interest  is  that  any  such  payment  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  the  debt,  and  from  it  the  law  raises  an  implication 
of  a  promise  to  pay  the  residue.  Payment  by  an  agent  has  the  same 
effect  as  payment  by  the  principal,  and  payment  to  an  agent  the  same 
effect  as  payment  to  the  principal.  The  payment  need  not  be  actually 
made  in  money,  but  any  mutual  agreement  which  is  intended  to  have 
the  effect  of  discharging  the  party  indebted  will  have  the  same  effect 
as  actual  payment  in  money  (  Worthington  v.  Oriinsditch,  1845,  7  Q.  B. 
479).  When  there  are  debts  due  on  both  sides,  and  the  accounts  are 
gone  through  and  a  balance  struck,  this  amounts  to  a  payment  on  either 
side  (AsJiby  v.  James,  1843,  11  Mee.  &  W.  542;  63  R.  R  676).  As  to 
the  effect  of  part-payment  or  payment  of  interest  by  one  of  several 
contractors  or  one  of  several  executors  and  administrators,  see  sec.  14 
of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1856. 

(b)  Acknowledgments  and  part-payment  under  3  &  4  Will.  rv.  c.  42, 
s.  5.  Express  provisions  are  made  by  this  section  exempting  a  specialty 
debt  from  the  operation  of  the  statute,  when  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing  has  been  made  by  the  party  liable  or  his  agent,  or  by  part- 
payment  on  account  of  principal  or  interest.  The  principles  governing 
acknowledgments  under  this  Act  are  altogether  different  from  the  prin- 
ciples governing  acknowledgments  under  the  Limitation  Act,  1623.  An 
acknowledgment  even  if  made  to  a  stranger  is  operative  under  this  Act, 
while  it  would  be  wholly  inoperative  under  the  Limitation  Act,  1623. 
Under  3  &  4  Will  iv.  c.  42,  an  acknowledgment  cannot  operate  as  a  new 
promise,  as  a  promise  by  specialty  cannot  be  supported  by  a  promise  not 
by  specialty.  The  question  whether  a  payment  is  an  acknowledgment 
that  more  is  due  will  be  the  same  under  this  statute  as  under  the 
Limitation  Act,  1623. 

(c)  Acknowledgments  and  part-payment  under  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57, 
s.  8,  and  sec.  42  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  Payment  of  some  part  of  the 
principal  or  some  interest  or  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  given  in 
writing  by  the  person  by  whom  the  money  is  payable  or  his  agent  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto  or  his  agent,  keeps  alive  the  right  of  action 
in  cases  governed  by  sea  8  of  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57.  A  similar  acknow- 
ledgment of  arrears  keeps  alive  the  right  in  cases  governed  by  sec.  42 
of  3  &  4  Will  IV.  c.  27. 

[It  is  not  an  acknowledgment  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  sec.  42  of  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1833,  for  one  of  two 
executors  and  devisees  in  trust  of  real  estate  to  acknowledge,  against 
the  wishes  of  his  co-trustee,  that  more  than  six  years'  interest  is  due  on 
a  mortgage  created  by  the  testator  whose  estate  they  were  administering 
{AsOmry  v.  Asthury,  Stirling,  J.,  [1898]  2  Ch.  111). 

Where  &  mortgagor  applies  by  summons  as  against  the  mortgagee 
that  a  fund  in  Court  in  an  administration  action,  being  the  proceeds  of 
sale  of  the  mortgaged  property  may  be  paid  out  to  him  (the  mortgagor) 
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after  payment  thereout  to  the  mortgagee  of  six  years'  interest  only,  in 
addition  to  the  principal,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  brought 
an  action  for  redemption,  and  therefore  cannot  recover  the  fund  except 
upon  the  usual  redemption  terms  of  payment  of  principal,  together  with 
full  arrears  of  interest.  Sec.  42  of  the  Eeal  Property  Limitation  Act, 
1833,  has  no  application  to  such  a  case  (In  re  Lloyd,  [1903]  1  Gh.  385, 
C.  A;  and  see  also  In  re  Hazeldine's  Trs.,  [1907]  1  Ch.  686).] 

(d)  Acknowledgment  of  Title  to  Heal  Property. — By  the  14th  section 
of  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  an  acknowledgment  of  title  given  in  writing 
to  the  person  entitled  to  land  or  rent  by  the  person  in  possession  or  in 
receipt  of  the  profits  or  in  receipt  of  the  rent  or  his  agent  is  tantamount 
to  possession  of  the  land  or  receipt  of  the  rent,  and  prevents  the  statute 
running  against  the  person  entitled.  Signature  of  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment by  an  agent  is  insufficient  {Ley  v.  Peter,  1858,  3  H.  &  N.  101), 
but  signature  by  the  direction  of  the  person  in  possession  in  his  presence 
is  of  the  same  efi'ect  as  signature  by  the  person  in  possession  himself 
{Lessee  of  Corporation  of  Dublin  v.  Judge,  1847,  11  Ir.  L.  K.  8).  No 
particular  form  of  acknowledgment  is  necessary,  but  anything  from 
which  an  admission  of  ownership  in  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is 
sufficient  {Incorporated  Society  v.  Rickards,  1841,  1  Dr.  &  War.  258). 
There  is  an  important  distinction  between  the  acknowledgment  of  title 
to  real  property  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt.  An  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt  is  good  even  if  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  statutory 
period  of  limitation,  because  those  Statutes  of  Limitations  which  apply 
to  personal  actions  only  bar  remedy  and  do  not  extinguish  the  right. 
But  sec.  34  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  extinguishes  the  title  of  the  person 
out  of  possession  after  the  lapse  of  the  statutory  period,  and  no  acknow- 
ledgment subsequent  to  the  lapse  can  revive  the  right  {Saunders  v. 
Saunders,  1882, 19  Ch.  D.  373).  [As  to  what  equivocal  acts  will  deprive 
a  plaintiff  of  a  prescriptive  right  to  land  under  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions, see  LUtledale  v.  Liverpool  College,  [1900]  1  Ch.  19.] 

Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee, — The  provisions  of  sec.  14  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv. 
c.  27,  which  have  been  just  referred  to,  would  operate  to  preserve  the 
mortgagee's  right  to  the  mortgaged  land,  if  a  written  acknowledgment 
of  title  were  given  by  the  person  in  possession.  The  mortgagee's  right 
to  recover  land  (but  not  rent)  is  also  kept  alive  by  the  payment  of  any 
part  of  the  principal  money  or  the  interest  secured  by  the  mortgage 
in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  7  Will.  iv.  and  1  Vict.  c.  28,  which 
preserves  the  mortgagee's  right  of  entry  for  twelve  years  next  after  such 
payment.  But  the  payment  must  be  by  a  person  liable  as  mortgagor  or 
by  some  person  on  his  behalf,  and  neither  payment  nor  acknowledgment 
would  be  of  any  effect  if  made  after  the  statute  has  run  against  the 
mortgagee,  except  when  an  acknowledgment,  if  made  by  deed,  might 
operate  by  way  of  estoppel  {Hemming  v.  Blanton,  1873,  42  L  J.  C.  P. 
158 ;  Oregsm  v.  ffindley,  1846, 10  Jur.  383 ;  Kibble  v.  Fairthome,  [1895] 
1  Ch.  219;  \In  re  ffazeldine's  Trs.,  [1907]  1  Ch.  686).  As  to  effect  of 
adverse  possession  which  has  commenced  to  run  before  the  date  of  the 
mortgage,  see  Thornton  v.  France,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  143 ;  and  as  to  where 
adverse  possession  commences  after  the  date  of  the  mortgage, .  see 
Ludbrook  v.  Ludbrook,  [1901]  2  K.  B.  96]. 

A  tenancy  at  will  is  determined  by  a  mortgage  of  the  premises  by 
the  landlord  as  soon  as  such  mortgage  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
tenant.  If  the  tenant  continues  in  possession,  a  new  tenancy  may  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Statute  of  Limitations  running 
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against  the  landlord,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  tenancy  would 
not  have  been  valid  as  against  the  mortgagee  {Jarman  v.  Haie,  68  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  681 ;  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  994). 

A  tenancy  at  will,  where  the  tenant  pays  no  rent,  is  not  determined 
by  the  entry  of  the  landlord  on  the  premises  to  do  repairs  without 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  Such  an  entry  would  not  interrupt 
the  acquisition  by  the  tenant  of  a  title  under  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
{Lyjies  V.  Snaith,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  486).  Where  the  lessee  of  premises 
redeemed  the  land  tax  charged  thereon,  under  the  Land  Tax  Sedemption 
Act,  1802,  and  charged  the  land  with  an  annual  payment  by  way  of 
interest,  and  ceased  to  pay  for  several  years,  it  was  held  that  the  case 
fell  within  either  sec.  1  or  sec.  8  of  the  Beal  Property  Limitation  Act, 
1874,  and  that  a  claim  for  payment  was  barred  {Skene  v.  Cook,  C.  A., 
1902]  1  K  B.  682).  As  to  leaseholds,  see  Walter  v.  Yalden,  Div.  Ct., 
1902]  2  K.  B.  304 ;  and  East  Stonefumse  U.  D.  C(mnca  v.  WUUmghby, 
Channell,  J.,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  318. 

The  provisions  relating  to  acknowledgments  as  keeping  alive  the 
mortgagor's  right  to  redeem  are  to  be  found  in  the  7th  section  of 
37  &  38  Yict.  c.  57.  By  this  section  time  does  not  run  against  the 
mortgagor's  right,  if  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  the  mortgagor's 
title  is  given  to  the  mortgagor  or  some  person  claiming  his  estate,  or 
to  the  agent  of  the  mortgagor  or  person  so  claiming,  signed  by  the 
mortgagee  or  person  claiming  through  him.  Such  an  acknowledgment 
must  be  given  before  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  period  or  it  will 
have  no  effect. 

[Payment  by  a  person  who  as  between  himself  and  the  mortgagor 
is  bound  to  pay  is  within  sec.  8  of  the  Beal  Property  Limitation  Act, 
1874  (Bradshaw  v.  WiddHngton,  [1902]  2  Ch.  430). 

A  mortgagor  claiming  to  redeem  in  a  foreclosure  action  must  pay 
all  arrears  of  interest  {DiTigle  v.  Coppen,  [1899]  1  Ch.  726).  Sec.  42  of 
3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  only  bars  the  mortgagee's  remedy  by  "  distress  action 
or  suit ; "  he  may  enforce  his  claim  by  any  lien  or  right  of  retainer  {In  re 
Uoyd,  [1903]  1  Ch.  835). 

Though  the  remedy  on  the  covenant  is  merged  in  a  judgment,  and 
a  judgment  carries  only  4  per  cent  interest,  a  mortgage  may  entitle  the 
mort^igee  to  retain  his  security  till  paid  interest  at  the  rate  provided 
by  the  covenant  {Economic  Life  Assurance  Society  v.  Ushome,  [1902] 
A.  C.  147). 

As  to  the  devolution  of  mortgaged  land  on  a  death  intestate,  when 
the  equity  of  redemption  is  barred,  see  In  re  Loveridge,  [1902]  2  Ch.  859.] 

Dower, — In  the  case  of  arrears  of  dower  which  by  the  41st  section 
of  3  &  4  Will  rv.  c  27,  cannot  be  recovered  for  a  longer  period  than  six 
years,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  giving  of  any  acknowledgment 

Right  of  Presentation, — ^No  provision  is  made  for  acknowledgments 
in  actions  respecting  rights  of  presentation,  the  limitation  of  which  is 
provided  by  sees.  30  to  33  of  3  &  4  WilL  iv.  c.  27. 

IV.  Cases  to  which  the  Statutes  of  Limttations  do  not  Apply. 

Trustees^  etc. — ^When  any  person  is  in  receipt  of  money  or  is  in 
possession  of  land,  etc.,  as  trustee,  agent,  partner,  guardian,  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  capacity,  the  Statutes  of  Limitations  do  not  run  against 
such  a  person.  This  was  the  rule  of  Courts  of  equity,  and  was  made 
a  statutory  provision  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  25,  subs.  2,  that 
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no  claims  of  a  cedui-que  trust  against  his  trustee  for  any  property  held 
on  an  express  trust  or  in  respect  of  any  breach  of  such  trust  shall 
be  held  to  be  barred  by  any  Statute  of  Limitations.  [Cf.  Burdick  v. 
Carriek,  1870,  L  R  5  Ch.  233;  Soar  v.  Ashrvell,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  390; 
North  American  Zand  and  Timber  Co.  v.  Wa^tkins,  [1904]  1  Ch.  242 ; 
2  Ch.  233 ;  In  re  Madcay,  [1906]  1  Ch.  25.]  And  by  sec.  25  of  3  &  4 
WUl.  iv.  c.  27,  the  right  of  a  cestui-que  trust  to  bring  a  suit  against  a 
trustee  to  recover  land  or  rent  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued 
at  and  not  before  the  time  at  which  the  land  or  rent  is  conveyed  to 
a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  shall  then  be  deemed 
to  have  accrued  only  as  against  such  purchaser  and  any  person  claiming 
through  him. 

The  Trustee  Act,  1888,  gives  some  protection  to  trustees  in  allowing 
them  in  certain  cases  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Statutes 
of  Limitations  and  of  lapse  of  time  as  a  defence  in  actions  brought 
i^ainst  them.  This  Act  does  not  apply  where  the  claim  against  the 
trustee  is  founded  upon  any  fraud  or  fraudulent  breach  of  trust 
to  which  the  trustee  was  party  or  privy,  or  is  to  recover  trust  property 
or  the  proceeds  thereof  still  retained  by  the  trustee  or  previously 
received  by  him  and  converted  to  his  use.  As  to  the  interpretation 
put  on  this  Act,  see  Wassell  v.  Leggait,  [1896]  1  Ch.  554;  CoUings 
V.  Wade,  [1896]  1  Ir.  R.  340 ;  Leahy  v.  De  Moleyns,  [1896]  1  Ir.  R.  206 ; 
Haw  V.  £arl  WinUHcm,  [1896]  2  Ch.  626 ;  Somerset  v.  Pcmlett,  [1894] 
1  Ch.  231;  WarU  v.  Campain,  1893,  9  T.  L  R  254;  Thome  v.  Heard, 
[1893]  3  Ch.  530 ;  [1894]  1  Ch.  599 ;  [1895]  App.  Caa  495 ;  Mara  v. 
Brtyume,  [1895]  2  Ch.  69;  [1896]  1  Ch.  199;  Moore  v.  Knight,  [1894] 

'  '         1  Ch. 

1  Ch. 
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1  Ch.  547 ;  In  re  Swain,  [1891]  3  Ch.  233 ;  In  re  Page, 

304 ;  In  re  Bowden,  1890,  45  Ch.  D.  444 ;  In  re  Gumey,  [1893^ 

590 ;  In  re  Timmis,  Nixon  v.  Smith  [1902]  1  Ch.  176. 

Fraud. — ^Where  the  discovery  of  a  cause  of  action  is  prevented  by 
fraud,  the  statute  does  not  run  \mtil  the  fraud  has  been  discovered 
or  might  with  reasonable  diligence  have  been  discovered  {Ecclesiastical 
CommissioneTS  for  England  v.  North-Eastern  Bly.  Co.,  1877,  4  Ch.  D. 
845).    The  statute  is  no  answer  to  a  claim  in  respect  of  a  concealed  and 
fraudulent  trespass  in  the  working  of  coal  mines  so  long  as  the  party 
defrauded  remains  in  ignorance  without  any  fault  or  laches  of  his  own 
(Bnlli  Coal  Mining  Co.  v.  Osborne,  [1899]  A.  C.  351 ;  see  also  In  re  Astley 
&  Tyldesley  Coal  Co.,  1899,  68  L  J.  Q.   B.   252).    Where  there  has 
been  fraudulent  misappropriation,  the  statute   does  not  run  till  the 
discovery  of  the  fraud  {In  re  Crodey,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  266).     Generally, 
the  exception  of  fraud  from  the  operation  of  the  statutes  ceases  when 
the  facts  have  been  discovered;   but  as  between  partners  concealed 
fraud  is  a  bar  to  the  operation  of  the  statutes,  even  if  such  fraud  might 
have  been  discovered  at  the  time  if  reasonable  caution  had  been  used, 
a  partner  being  entitled  to   rely  on  the  good  faith  of  his  partners 
{Betjemann  v.  Betjemann,  [1895]  2  Ch.  474).    With  reference  to  real 
property  the  26th  section  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  27,  provides  that  in  case 
of  concealed  fraud  the  right  shall  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  at  and 
not  before  the  time  at  which  the  fraud  shall  or  with  reasonable  diligence 
might  have  been  first  known  or  discovered.    [The  fraud  allied  must  be 
the  fraud  of  the  person  setting  up  the  statute  or  of  some  one  through 
whom  he  claims  {MCallum  v.  MCallum,  [1901]  1  Ch.  143).     Concealed 
fraud  must  be  pleaded  with  the  utmost  particularity  or  the  pleading 
may  be  struck  out  under  Order  25,  r.  4,  or  under  the  inherent  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  {Ann.  Prac.,  1907,  p.  231).] 
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Petition  of  Right, — No  Statute  of  Limitation  applies  to  a  petition 
of  right,  and  the  Crown  cannot  plead  any  statute  in  answer  to  such 
a  petition  {Rustomjee  v.  R.,  1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  487),  except  in  the  case 
of  a  petition  of  right  in  respect  of  the  personal  estate  of  any  deceased 
person,  as  to  which  see  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  3. 

Crown  Debts. — The  Crown  is  not  affected  hy  the  Statutes  of  Limita- 
tions except  those  which  expressly  refer  to  real  property  belonging 
to  it.  A  Crown  debt  is  not  barred  by  any  lapse  of  time,  and,  if  a  debt 
not  barred  by  the  statute  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  it  will  never  be  barred 
as  against  the  Crown. 

Action  in  rem. — ^An  action  in  rem  for  damages  to  a  ship  by  collision 
is  not  within  the  Statute  of  James  or  within  any  Statute  of  Limitations. 
See  Collisions  at  Ska. 

Action  for  a  Mandamus. — ^No  Statute  of  Limitations  applies  to  an 
action  for  a  mandamus,  but  the  granting  of  a  mandamtis,  being  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  would  probably  be  refused  if  applied  for 
when  there  has  been  a  considerable  intei^al  of  time  after  the  default 
in  consequence  of  which  the  mandamus  is  asked  for.  [The  Statute  of 
Limitations  must  be  pleaded  specially  except  in  actions  for  the  recovery 
of  land,  when  a  defendant  in  possession  may  plead  generally  that  he  is  in 
possession  and  yet  rely  on  the  statute  (Ann.  Prac.,  1907,  248,  Order  19, 
r.  65 ;  Order  21,  r.  21),  and  as  to  County  Courts,  see  JSaion  v.  Tapley, 
[1899]  1  Q.  B.  593 ;  see  also  Land  Tax,  Lunacy,  Vendor  and  Purchasek.] 

[^Avihorities. — Darby  and  Bosanquet's  Statutes  of  Limitations,  2nd 
ed.,  1893,  and  supplement,  1899 ;  Hewitt  on  the  Statutes  of  Limitations, 
1893;  Banning  on  the  Limitation  of  Actions,  3rd  ed.,  1906.] 

Limitation  of  Liability.— Under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894,  s.  502,  the  owner  of  a  British  sea-going  ship  or  share  therein 
is  not  hable  to  make  good  any  loss  or  damage  happening  without  his 
actual  fault  or  privity  when  (1)  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things 
put  on  board  his  ship  are  lost  or  damaged  by  fire  on  board ;  (2)  when 
any  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  jewels,  or  precious  stones  put  on  board  his 
ship,  of  which  the  value  has  not  been  declared  by  the  owner  or  shipper 
in  the  bill  of  lading  or  otherwise  in  writing,  are  lost  or  damaged,  by 
robbery,  embezzlement,  etc.  Under  this  section  a  shipowner  has  been  held 
exempt  where  cargo  was  damaged  by  fire  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
crew  in  overheating  a  stove,  and  smoke  and  water  used  to  put  out  the 
fire  {The  Diamond,[l^Q&]  P.  282 ;  10  Asp.  286).  This  provision  and  the 
following  sections  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  ss.  503-509, 
apply  to  the  owners,  builders,  or  other  parties  interested  in  any  ship 
built  in  any  place  in  the  British  dominions  from  her  launching  till  her 
registration  (under  s.  2,  M.  S.  A.,  1894),  and  this  qualifies  sec.  508  below 
(M.  S.  A.,  1898,  ss.  1,  2),  but  sec.  502  is  not  extended  by  this  provision 
to  the  owner  of  any  ship  or  share  therein  after  she.  has  become  a  foreign 
ship  (M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  70).  For  this  purpose  (ship  launched  but  not 
registered)  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  is  ascertained,  as  provided  by  sec.  503, 
subs.  2  (J)  and  (c),  of  1894,  with  regard  to  foreign  ships  (M.  S.  A.,  1898, 
8.  3),  and  "  ship  "  includes  every  description  of  vessel  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  in  navigation  not  propelled  by  oars,  and  whether  completed 
or  in  course  of  completion  or  construction  (s.  4). 

As  already  seen  under  Collisions  at  Sea,  the  owner,  which  includes 
for  the  purposes  of  sees.  502-509  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  any 
charterer  to  which  the  ship  is  demised  (M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  71,  neutralis- 
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ing  The  Steam  Hopper,  No.  66,  [1906]  P.  34),  of  a  ship,  whether  British 
or  foreign,  is  entitled  in  the  following  cases — ^viz.,  where  loss  of  life 
or  personal  injury  is  caused  to  any  person  being  carried  in  his  ship,  or 
where  damage  or  loss  is  caused  to  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  other 
things  on  board  his  ship,  or  where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury 
is  caused  to  any  person  carried  in  any  other  vessel  by  reason  of  the 
improper  navigation  of  his  ship,  or  where  any  loss  or  damage  is  caused 
to  any  other  vessel,  or  any  goods,  etc.,  on  board  any  other  vessel,  by 
reason  of  the  improper  navigation  of  his  ship,  in  each  case  such  loss, 
damage,  or  injury,  being  without  his  actual  fault  or  privity, — to  limit 
his  liability  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  either  alone  or 
together  with  loss  of  or  damage  to  vessels,  goods,  etc.,  to  £15  for  each 
ton  of  his  ship's  tonnage,  and  in  respect  of  loss  of  or  damage  to  vessels, 
goods,  etc.,  whether  there  be  in  addition  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  or 
not,  to  £8  for  each  ton  of  his  ship's  tonnage  (s.  503  (1)  of  M.  S.  A.,  1894). 
This  limitation  of  liability  may  be  in  contract  as  well  as  in  tort,  e,g.  a 
railway  company  which  carries  passengers  by  sea  may  limit  its  liability 
to  them  (Z.  (fe  S.-  W.  Ely,  Co,  v.  Jarnes,  1872,  L  R.  8  Ch.  241).  Under 
the  above  section  except  where  the  loss  or  injury  is  to  persons  or  things 
on  board  the  shipowner's  ship,  limitation  of  liability  is  only  allowed 
in  cases  of  collision  between  two  ships,  whether  belonging  to  the  same 
owner  or  not  {The  Petrel,  [1893]  P.  320),  and  is  not  applicable  where  the 
ship  collides  with  a  wall,  pier,  etc.,  for  her  liability  is  then  unlimited. 

The  limitation  of  a  shipowner's  liability  under  sec.  503  above,  in 
respect  of  loss  or  damage  to  vessels,  goods,  merchandise,  etc.,  has, 
however,  been  lately  extended  to  all  cases  where,  without  his  actual 
fault  or  privity,  loss  or  damage  is  caused  to  property  or  rights  of  any 
kind,  whether  on  land  or  water,  or  fixed  or  moveable,  by  reason  of 
improper  navigation  or  management  of  his  ship ;  and  correlatively  the 
owners  of  a  dock  or  canal,  or  a  harbour  or  conservancy  authority  (as 
defined  in  the  M.  S.  A.,  1894),  where,  without  their  actual  fault  or 
privity,  loss  or  damage  is  caused  to  any  vessel  or  goods,  merchandise, 
etc.,  in  any  vessel,  are  not  liable  for  more  than  £8  for  each  ton  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  largest  registered  British  ship  which  at  the  time  of 
such  loss  is  or  has  been  within  five  years  within  the  area  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  a  ship  is  not  deemed  to  have  been  so  by  reason  of  her 
having  been  built  or  fitted  out  there  or  having  sheltered  there,  or  passed 
through  on  a  voyage  between  places  outside  it,  or  having  loaded  or 
unloaded  passengers  or  mails  there.  The  tonnage  of  ships  for  this 
purpose  is  then  ascertained  according  to  sees.  503  and  504  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  and  the  register  of  any  ship  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  gross  and  registered  tonnage  {Board  of  Trade  v.  Glenpark, 
[1904]  1  K.  B.  682;  9  Asp.  550).  This  limitation  applies  to  the  whole 
of  the  losses  arising  on  one  occasion,  though  such  losses  or  damages  are 
sustained  by  more  than  one  person,  and  whether  the  liability  is  at 
common  law  or  by  statute,  but  it  is  not  to  impose  any  liability  where 
none  such  could  have  existed  otherwise  (M.  S.  A.,  1900,  ss.  1,  2,  3). 

In  cases  of  collision  between  two  ships  (and  a  yacht  is  a'^'ship"), 
the  right  to  limit  liability  may  be  excluded  by  contract  between  the 
two  shipowners,  e.g.  rules  of  a  yacht  regatta,  under  which  any  yacht 
fouling  another  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  the  racing  rules  was 
bound  to  pay  "all  damages"  {Hie  Satanita,  [1897]  App.  Gas.  59). 
The  words  "improper  navigation"  include  improper  overlooking  of 
machinery  on  shore,   owing  to  which  the   ship    steered  badly  and 
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caused  a  colliBion  {The  Warhworth,  1884,  9  P.  D.  145);  and  a  tug 
towing  another  ship  and  running  her  aground  by  disobeying  the  pilot's 
orders,  can  limit  her  liability  for  the  damage  so  caused  {WaMberg 
V.  Young,  1876,  4  Asp.  27n.).  The  payment  of  the  amount  of  the 
limit  of  liability  in  the  particular  case  does  not  put  the  shipowner 
in  the  position  of  never  having  been  a  wrong-doer,  and  thus  he  cannot 
detain  the  cargo  for  salvage  or  general  average  incurred  in  extri- 
cating it  from  a  dangerous  position  due  to  his  fault,  e.g.  sunk  {The 
Mtrick,  1881,  6  P.  D.  127).  The  owner's  or  part-owner's  presence  on 
board  the  ship,  if  he  is  not  in  charge  of  her  at  the  time  of  a  collision 
caused  by  her  negligent  navigation,  does  not  constitute  "  actual  fault  or 
privity "  on  his  part  which  will  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  limit  his 
liability  (The  Obey  v.  Le  Oros,  1866,  L.  R  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  102 ;  The  £mpusa, 
1879,  5  P.  D.  6;  The  Satanita,  above);  and  if  a  part-owner  is  "privy" 
to  the  improper  navigation  of  the  ship,  that  does  not  prevent  his 
co-owners  from  limiting  their  liability  (The  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,  1865, 
B.  &  L  336),  and  "  owners  "  includes  unregistered  owners.  If  a  loss  of 
cargo  for  which  the  shipowner  is  responsible  does  not  arise  directly  from 
the  collision,  the  shipowner  cannot  bar  a  claim  by  the  cargo-owner 
against  him  by  limiting  his  liability  in  respect  of  the  loss  caused  by  the 
collision,  e,g.  if  the  cargo  has  been  transhipped  after  a  collision  caused 
by  the  carrying  ship's  fault,  and  is  afterwards  lost  in  the  substituted 
ship  (Th€  Bemina,  1886,  12  P.  D.  36).  The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
further  provide  that,  for  purposes  of  limitation  of  liability,  the  tonnage 
of  a  steamship  shall  be  her  registered  tonnage,  with  the  addition  of 
any  engine-room  space  deducted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that 
tonnage  (M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  69),  and  the  tonnage  of  a  sailing  ship  shall 
be  her  registered  tonnage,  provided  that  there  shall  not  be  included 
in  such  tonnage  any  spatce  occupied  by  seamen  or  apprentices,  and 
appropriated  to  their  use,  which  is  certified  under  the  regulations 
scheduled  to  the  Act  with  regard  thereto ;  the  tonnage  of  a  foreign  ship, 
if  it  has  been  or  can  be  measured  according  to  British  law,  is  her  tonnage 
for  this  purpose;  if  it  has  not  and  cannot  be  so  measured,  then  her 
tonnage  for  this  purpose  is  her  tonnage  as  stated  in  a  certificate  of 
the  Surveyor-Greneral  of  Ships  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  chief 
measuring  officer  of  any  British  possession  abroad,  of  what  in  his 
judgment,  based  on  the  evidence  received  by  direction  of  the  Court 
hearing  the  case  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  ship,  her  tonnage 
would  have  been  if  measured  according  to  British  law  (s.  503).  Thus  for 
French  vessels  a  French  certificate  of  registry  gives  the  tonnage  for  the 
purpose  (TJie  Cordilleras,  [1904]  P.  90;  9  Asp.  506),  and  for  Danish  vessels 
a  Danish  certificate  is  enough  (TJu  Olga  and  The  Anglia,  7  F.  739;  and  see 
The  Cathay,  1900,  9  Asp.  100).  The  tonnage  of  a  ship  for  limitation 
of  liability  is  her  tonnage  appearing  on  the  official  register  at  the  time 
of  collision  (The  Dione,  1885,  5  Asp.  347;  M.  S.  A,  1900,  s.  2  (2));  but 
such  registered  tonnage  is  not  conclusive,  and  evidence  is  admissible 
to  show  that  it  is  not  correct  (The  Eecepta,  1889,  14  P.  D.  131).  In 
the  case  of  ships  not  exceeding  fifteen  tons  burden,  which  need  not  be 
restored,  this  means  nM  register  (The  Brunei,  1899,  9  Asp.  10). 
The  registered  tonnage  of  a  ship  is  her  gross  tonnage  (minus,  in  the 
case  of  steamships,  the  engine-room  space),  less  certain  deductions  all 
owed  for  (i.)  any  space  used  exclusively  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the 
master,  and  any  space  occupied  by  seamen  or  apprentices  and  appro- 
priated to  their  use,  which  is  duly  certified  under  the  Act;  (ii)  any 
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space  used  exclusively  for  the  working  of  the  helm,  capstan,  and  anchor 
g^r,  and  for  keeping  charts,  signals,  and  other  instruments  of  naviga- 
tion and  boatswain's  stores ;  (iii.)  any  space  occupied  by  donkey-engine 
and  boiler,  if  connected  with  the  main  pumps  of  the  ship ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  sailing  ship  any  space  set  apart  exclusively  for  storage  of  sails, 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  2J  per  cent,  of  the  ship's  tonnage,  may  be 
deducted  Except  with  regard  to  engine-room  space  and  crew  space, 
no  deduction  is  allowed  for  any  space  which  is  not  duly  certified  by 
a  surveyor  and  marked  with  a  notice  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  (ss.  77,  78,  79).  Previously  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1906,  there  were  several  decisions  on  the  words  "gross  tonnage  without 
deduction  on  account  of  engine  room  "  in  the  case  of  steamships,  in  the 
former  Acts,  as  to  what  deductions  should  be  allowed  from  the  gross 
tonnage  of  a  ship,  the  main  question  in  such  cases  being  whether  the 
same  deductions  could  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  liability  as 
for  ascertaining  the  registered  tonnage  of  a  ship.  In  T?ie  Urribilo,  [1891] 
P.  118,  Sir  James  Hannen  held  that  though  crew  space  could  be  deducted 
for  limiting  liability,  a  space  used  exclusively  for  working  of  the  helm,  etc. 
(see  (iL)  above),  could  not  be  deducted  in  case  of  a  steamship,  for  deduc- 
tions allowable  in  order  to  ascertain  register  tonnage  were  not  allowable 
for  limiting  liability.  On  the  other  hand,  in  The  Pilgrim,  [1895]  P.  117, 
Bruce,  J.,  held  that  such  a  navigation  space  could  be  deducted  in  the 
case  of  a  sailing-ship,  for  "  it  was  not  intended  that  there  should  be  two 
measures — one  for  adopting  the  limit  of  liability,  and  another  for  other 
purposes,"  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  in  the  latest  statute  for  both 
classes  of  ships.  A  deduction  for  crew  space  can  only  be  made,  however, 
if  the  crew  space  is  on  the  upper  deck,  and  not  if  it  is  between  the  spar 
deck  and  tonnage  deck  {The  Franconia,  1878,  3  P.  D.  164;  The  Petrel, 
[1893]  P.  320 ',  and  Bee  The  Cathay,  1900,  9  Asp.  100,  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  ship ;  The  Palermo,  1884,  10  P.  D.  21);  and  also  if  the  space 
appears  on  the  ship's  roister  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  for  it  cannot 
be  deducted  if  it  only  appears  there  at  the  time  of  applying  for  a  decree 
of  limitation  of  liability  (The  John  iPIntyre,  1881, 6  P.  D.  200).  In  case 
of  ships  built  with  double  bottoms  for  water  ballast,  the  space  between, 
if  certified  by  a  ship  surveyor  to  be  not  available  for  carriage  of  cargo, 
stores,  or  fuel,  may  be  deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  liability  {The  Zanzibar,  [1892]  P.  233 ;  M.  S.  A,  1894,  s.  81 ; 
1906,  s.  54  (1) ;  The  Cordilleras,  1903,  9  Asp.  506,  French  ship).  In  the 
case  of  foreign  ships  which  adopt  the  British  tonnage  regulations,  crew 
spaces  can  b^  deducted  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  s.  84;  1906,  s.  55). 

The  Act  further  provides  that  the  owner  of  every  sea-going  ship  or 
share  therein  shall  be  liable  in  respect  of  every  such  loss,  damage,  or 
injury,  as  above  described,  arising  on  distinct  occasions,  as  if  no  other 
loss,  damage,  or  injury  had  arisen  (s.  503).  A  "  distinct  occasion  "  is 
equivalent  to  one  act  of  improper  navigation  {The  Rajah,  1872,  L.  R  3 
Ad.  &  £c  539) :  "  If  the  first  collision  is  the  substantial  and  efficacious 
cause  of  the  other,  and  there  is  no  separate  act  of  negligence,  it  is  one 
occasion  "  {The  Creadon,  1886,  5  Asp.  585);  "  It  is  not  the  time  between 
the  two  collisions  which  is  the  substantial  thing,  but  whether  both  are 
the  result  of  the  same  act  of  want  of  seamanship,  and  if  they  are  not, 
the  act  does  not  apply  except  as  to  each  of  them  separately  "  {The  Schwan 
V.  The  Albano,  [1892]  P.  419,  Lord  Esher,  M.E.). 

Where  any  liability  is  alle^d  to  have  been  incurred  by  the  owner  of 
a  ship,  whether  British  or  foreign,  or  a  harbour  or  conservancy  authority. 
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or  owner  of  a  canal  or  a  dock,  in  respect  of  loss,  damage,  or  injury  as 

aforesaid,  and  several  claims  are  made  or  apprehended  in  respect  of  that 

liability,  on  application  by  such  owner  the  High  Court  in  England,  or  a 

competent  Court  in  a  British  possession,  may  determine  the  amount  of 

his  liability,  and  distribute  it  rateably  among  the  several  claimants,  and 

may  stay  any  proceedings  pending  in  any  other  Court  in  relation  to  the 

same  matter,  and  may  proceed  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 

regulations  as  to  making  persons  interested  parties  to  the  proceedings, 

and  as  to  the  exclusion  of  any  claimants  who  do  not  come  in  within 

a  certain  time,  and  as  to  requiring  security  from  the  owner,  and  as  to 

payment  of  any  costs  as  the  Court  thinks  just  (s.  504).    This  section 

overrides  the  provisions  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act  allowing  a  year  in  which 

to  sue  for  damages  for  loss  of  life  (s.  3),  and  the  balance  of  the  statutory 

fund  not  appropriated  in  the  specified  time  by  the  decree  is  repayable  to 

the  plaintitis  in  the  suit,  though  all  possible  life  claims  have  not  been 

entered  (The  Alma,  [1903]  P.  55 ;  9  Asp.  375).     All  such  sums  and 

costs  paid  in  this  way  upon  such  limitation  of  liability  may  be  brought 

into  account  among  the  part-owners  of  the  ship  in  the  same  way  as 

money  disbursed  for  its  use  (s.  505).     The  ordinary  procedure  for 

obtaining  limitation  of  liability  is  for  the  shipowner  to  bring  a  suit  in 

the  Admiralty  Division  (see  VoL  I.  p.  189)  for  limitation  of  liability, 

admitting  that  his  ship  is  to  blame,  but  that  the  loss  was  not  due  to 

his  actual  fault  or  privity,  and  praying  for  his  liability  to  be  limited  to 

the  statutory  amount.     It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  he  should 

in  the  first  place  admit  that  his  ship  was  in  fault  (The  Amalia,  1863, 

B.  &  L  151),  for  he  may  institute  his  liability  suit  after  a  cause  for 

.  collision  has  been  begun  against  him  (which  he  defends),  and  before  it 

has  been  concluded  (The  Sisters,  1875,  2  Asp.  589).     He  may  also  admit 

his  liability  in  a  defence  to  a  collision  action,  and  counter  claim  for  a 

limitation  of  liability  (The  Clutha,  1876,  3  Asp.  225).    The  Admiralty 

Division  can  entertain  an  action  for  limitation  of  liability  though  the 

wrong-doing  ship  is  not  under  the  arrest  of  the  Court,  and  cannot  be, 

e.g.  is  sunk  ( The  Northumbrian  1869,  L  E.  3  Ad.  &  Ec.  24 ;  Hie  Normandy^ 

1870,  ihid.  152),  and  interest  is  payable  on  the  statutory  fund  from  the 

date  of  collision  till  payment  into  Court  (The  Crathie,  [1897]  P.  178), 

as  well  as  costs.    For  details  of  the  procedure,  see  Williams  and  Bruce, 

Admiralty  Practice,  chap.  viii. 

The  statutory  fund  is  available  to  a  claim  by  underwriters  (Burrell 
v.  Simpson,  1876, 4  Sess.  Cas.  (4th  ed.)  178) ;  or  the  Crown  (The  Zoe,  1886, 
11  P.  D.  72,  though  the  time  fixed  for  sending  in  claims  has  gone  by, 
and  there  have  been  some  laches  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  on  condition 
of  the  Crown  paying  costs) ;  or  a  bottomry  bondholder  on  freight  of  a 
ship  sunk  by  collision  (The  Empusa,  1879,  5  P.  D.  6);  or  to  a  bailee  in 
possession  of  the  goods  as  against  a  stranger  for  loss  to  them  caused  by 
the  latter's  negligence,  though  the  bailee  would  have  had  a  good  answer 
to  an  action  by  the  bailor  for  damages  for  their  loss  (Ths  Winkjield, 
[1902]  P.  42);  and  where  two  ships  collide  which  belong  to  the  same 
owners,  and  one  being  to  blame  limits  her  liability,  the  master  and  crew 
of  the  other  vessel  can  claim  against  the  fund,  for  they  are  not  in 
common  employment  with  the  crew  of  the  former  ship,  though  they 
liave  a  common  employer  (The  Petrel,  [1893]  P.  320).  The  Court  may 
marshal  the  assets ;  and  in  an  action  where  shipowners  limited  their 
liability  to  £15  per  ton,  and  the  registrar  assigned  the  fund  up  to  £7 
per  ton  to  claimants  in  respect  of  loss  of  life,  and  apportioned  the 
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remaining  £8  per  ton  rateably  between  them  and  the  claimants  in 
respect  of  loss  to  property,  the  Court  upheld  his  decision  {The  Victoria^ 
1888,  13  P.  D.  125).  A  stay  of  proceedings  in  other  actions  may  be 
ordered  in  respect  of  claims  for  loss  of  property,  but  it  may  be  refused 
in  respect  of  claims  for  loss  of  life  and  personal  injury,  though  the 
plaintiff  in  the  action  of  limitation  of  liability  had  paid  £8  per  ton 
into  Court  and  had  given  security  for  the  other  £7  per  ton  {The  Nereid^ 
1889, 14  P.  D.  78);  unless  those  life  claims  are  settled,  when  a  general 
stay  may  be  allowed  {The  Foscolino,  1885,  5  Asp.  420).  An  affidavit  by 
the  master  or  other  person  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  no  loss  of  life 
or  personal  injury  has  been  caused  by  the  collision,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  registrar,  is  required,  where  the  action  is  brought  for  limitation  of 
liability  in  respect  of  damages  to  goods  only,  and  the  register  should  be 
verified  as  at  the  date  of  collision  to  show  the  ownership  {The  Bosslyn, 
[1904]  W.  N.  196;  10  Asp.  24),  and  as  to  the  proper  entitling  of  a  claim,  t.«. 
in  the  namesof  the  individual  owners  as  such, see 7%e  Inventor,  [1905]  W.N. 
22, 10  Asp.  99 ;  and  The  Blanche,  1904,  21  T.  L.  R  145.  The  Court  may 
allow  limitation  in  a  suit  where  loss  of  life  is  the  subject  of  claims,  and 
those  claims  do  not  amount  to  the  owner's  limit  of  statutory  liability, 
on  bail  being  given  and  an  undertaking  to  pay  bail  if  required  for  the 
balance  in  respect  of  like  claims  {The  Inventor,  supra,  10  Asp.  99).  In 
cross-actions  between  shipowners  where  both  ships  were  held  in  fault, 
and  a  decree  was  made  fixing  the  damages,  it  was  held  that  the  owners 
of  cai^o  on  board  the  ship  which  had  obtained  the  decree  for  the  balance 
of  liability  are  not  bound  by  the  valuation  placed  on  that  ship  in  the 
former  suit,  which  was  the  basis  of  that  decree,  and  would  re-open  the 
question  of  that  valuation  {Van  Eijck  v.  SomervUle,  [1906]  A.  C.  489). 
If  a  ship  carrying  cargo  and  another  ship  file  an  agreement  in  the  registry 
to  a  decree  that  both  ships  are  to  blame  for  a  collision,  and  the  owners 
of  cargo  sue  the  other  ship  which  has  got  its  liability  limited,  and  do  not 
admit  that  the  carrying  ship  was  partly  to  blame  for  the  collision, 
though  the  carrying  ship  cannot  prove  against  the  fund  in  Court  for 
more  than  half  her  own  damage,  the  owners  of  cargo  may  have  an  issue 
directed  between  the  two  ships  to  determine  whether  the  non-carrying 
ship  is  alone  to  blame  for  the  collision  {The  Karo,  1887, 13  P.  D.  24).  See 
Collisions  at  Sea. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  insurances  against  any  of  the  risks 
above  mentioned,  happening  without  the  shipowner's  actual  fault  or 
privity,  are  to  be  valid  (s.  506).  See  Marine  Insurance.  In  any  pro- 
ceedings against  a  shipowner  for  damages  for  loss  of  life  the  passenger 
list  is  evidence  that  the  person  for  whose  death  damages  are  claimed  was 
on  board  at  the  time  of  his  death  (s.  507).  These  provisions  do  not  lessen 
or  take  away  the  liability  of  any  master  or  seaman  as  such,  who  is  also 
owner  or  part-owner  of  the  ship  to  which  he  belongs,  nor  do  they  extend 
to  any  British  ship  which  is  not  recognised  as  such  within  the  Act 
(s.  508);  and  they  apply  to  all  the  King's  dominions  (s.  509).  For  an 
instance  of  a  ship  being  a  British  ship,  though  not  recognised  as  such, 
see  The  Andainsian,  1878,  3  P.  D.  182,  where  a  ship,  which,  in  being 
launched,  not  being  then  registered  (though  she  was  at  the  time  of 
action),  collided  with  another,  was  not  allowed  to  limit  her  liability  (now 
see  above);  while  in  T?ie  Brinio,  1891,  90  L.  T.  Jo.  249,  a  ship  bought 
by  British  subjects  from  Dutch  owners,  and  not  vet  registered  when  she 
collided  with  another,  was  allowed  to  limit  her  liability,  as  she  was  still 
Dutch  at  the  time  of  collision. 
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See  Tug  and  Tow  ;  Collisions  at  Sea  ;  Costs  (Admiralty).  As  to 
carriers,  see  Carrier  ;  Railway. 

[AtUJiorities. — See  Temperley,  Merchant  Shipping  Ad  (2nd),  1907 ; 
Marsden,  Collisions  at  Sea,  5th  edl,  1904 ;  Williams  and  Bruce,  Admiralty 
Practice,  3rd  ed.,  1902.] 


FORMS. 

I.  Indorsement  on  WRrr. 

The  plaintiffs  as  owners  of  the  steamship  Brvndy  of  the  port  of  Bristol, 
claim  to  limit  their  liability  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  £S  for  each 
ton  of  the  gross  tx>nnage  of  the  said  ship,  without  deduction  on  account 
of  engine-room  space,  in  pursuance  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act^  1894, 
in  respect  of  loss  or  damage  to  ships,  goods,  merchandise,  or  other 
things,  arising  from  a  collision  which  occurred  between  their  said 
steamship  and  the  said  steamship  Iris  on  the  27th  of  October 

1897  in  the  river  Avon,  and  to  have  the  amount  of  the  plaintiffs' 
liability  determined. 

11.  Statement  of  Claim  in  an  AcnoN  of  Limttation  of  Liabiuty 
where  there  were  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property 
Claims. 

1.  Before  and  at  the  time  of  the  collision  hereinafter  mentioned  the 
plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the  steamship  Maggie  Barr. 

2.  On  the  20th  of  August  1899  the  Maggie  Barr  collided  with  the 
steamship  Swift,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  Swift  sank  and  two  of 
her  crew  were  drowned. 

3.  On  the  21st  of  August  1899  an  action— 1899,  S.,  No.  1856— 
was  instituted  in  this  honourable  Court  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the 
steamship  Swift  and  the  master  and  crew  (suing  for  their  effects)  against 
the  owners  of  the  steamship  Maggie  Barr  and  freight,  for  the  recovery 
of  damages  occasioned  by  the  said  collision,  and  on  the  same  day  a  cross- 
action — 1899,  P.,  No.  1858 — was  instituted  by  William  Postlethwaite 
and  others  against  the  owners  of  the  steamship  Swift 

4.  The  said  suits  were  consolidated,  and  the  owners  of  the  steamship 
Swift  and  the  master  and  crew  appeared  as  plaintiffs  in  the  consolidated 
cause. 

5.  On  the  23rd  November  1899  the  consolidated  actions  were  heard, 
and  on  the  24th  November  1899  the  Court  found  that  the  Maggie  Barr 
was  solely  to  blame  for  the  said  collision,  and  decreed  accordingly. 

6.  The  said  collision  occurred  without  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of 
the  above-named  plaintiff,  the  owner  of  the  Maggie  Barr. 

7.  The  plaintiff  admits  that  the  said  collision  and  the  losses  and 
damage  consequent  thereon  were  caused  by  the  improper  navigation 
of  the  Maggie  Barr. 

8.  The  plaintiff  has  reason  to  believe  that  other  claims  may  be 
brought  against  him  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage  to  ship,  boats,  goods. 
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merchandise  or  other  things,  and  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  occasioned  by 
the  said  collision. 

9.  The  gross  tonnage  of  the  Maggie  Barr,  without  deduction  for 
engine-room  space,  but  not  including  space  occupied  by  seamen  or 
apprentices  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  certified  as  required  by  law, 
is  324*60  tons  and  no  more. 

10.  The  claims  aforesaid  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  the  Swifts  and  of 
the  goods,  merchandise  and  personal  effects,  or  other  things  on  board 
her  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  will  exceed  the  aggregate  amount  of 
£S  per  ton  on  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  Maggie  Barr,  ascertained  as 
aforesaid. 

11.  The  plaintiff  is  willing  and  hereby  offers  to  pay  into  Court  the 
sum  of  J&2596,  16s.,  being  the  aggregate  amount  of  £S  per  ton  on  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  Maggie  Barry  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  together 
with  interest  thereon  from  the  dat«  of  the  collision  until  such  pay- 
ment^ and  to  give  bail  for  such  further  sum  as  the  Court  shall  direct, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  £2272,  4s.,  being  the  aggregate  amount  of 
£7  per  ton  on  the  said  gross  tonnage,  and  interest  as  aforesaid. 

The  plaintiff  claims — 

1.  That  it  may  be  declared  that  the  owner  of  the  steamship 

Maggie  Barr  is  not  answerable  in  damages  in  respect 
of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  occasioned  by  the  said 
collision,  either  alone  or  together  with  loss  of  or  damage 
to  ships,  boats,  goods,  merchandise,  and  personal  effects, 
or  other  things  to  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  £15 
per  ton  for  each  ton  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  Maggie 
Barty  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  and  that  he  is  not  answer- 
able in  damages  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage  occasioned 
by  the  said  collision  of  or  to  ships,  boats,  goods,  mer- 
chandise, and  personal  effects  or  other  things,  to  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  £8  per  ton  for  each  ton  of 
the  gross  tonnage  of  the  Maggie  Barr,  ascertained  as 
aforesaid. 

2.  That  it  may  be  declared  that  the  amount  for  which  the 

plaintiff  is  liable  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal 
injury,  either  alone  or  together  with  loss  of  or  damage 
to  ships,  boats,  goods,  merchandise,  and  personal  effects 
or  other  things  is  £4869  and  no  more,  and  that  the 
amount  for  which  the  plaintiff  is  liable  in  respect  of  loss 
or  damage  to  ships,  boats,  goods,  merchandise,  and 
personal  effects  or  other  things,  is  £3596,  16s.  and  no 
more. 

3.  That  the  plaintiff  be  at  liberty  to  pay  into  Court  the  said 

sum  of  £2596,  16s.,  together  with  interest  thereon  from 
the  date  of  the  said  collision  until  such  payment,  and  to 
give  security  (if  so  ordered)  for  such  further  sum  as  the 
Court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  £2272,  4s., 
and  interest  thereon  as  aforesaid. 
4«  That  upon  such  payment  into  Court  and  upon  such  security 
as  aforesaid  (if  so  ordered)  given  all  further  proceedings 
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in  the  actions  aforesaid  be  stayed,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  and  payment  of  costs,  and  that  it  may  be 
declared  that  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  relief  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  and  the  Judicature  Acts, 
against  any  other  action  or  actions  in  respect  of  the  said 
collision  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  that  the  abov»- 
named  defendants,  and  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
interested  in  the  steamship  or  vessel  Swift,  or  the  cargo 
lately  laden  on  board  her,  or  the  effects  or  other  things  on 
board  her,  or  having  any  claim  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or 
personal  injury,  or  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  interest  what- 
soever with  reference  to  or  arising  out  of  the  said  collisioiiy 
be  restrained  from  bringing  any  action  or  actions  in  respeet 
of  the  same  against  the  plaintiffs  in  any  Court  other  than 
the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

5.  That  all  proper  directions  be  given  by  this  honourable  Court 

for  ascertaining  the  persons  who  may  have  any  just  claim 
in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  or  Ipsa  of  or 
damage  to  ships,  boats,  merchandise,  goods,  personal 
effects,  or  other  things  caused  by  the  said  collision. 

6.  That  the  said  sum  may  be  rateably  distributed  among  the 

several  persons  who  may  make  out  their  claims  thereto^ 
and  that  proper  directions  may  be  given  for  the  exclusion 
of  such  claimants  as  shall  not  bring  in  their  claims  within 
a  certain  time  to  be  fixed  for  such  purpose. 

7.  Such  further  and  other  relief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 

require. 
Delivered  this  12  th  day  of  January  1900,  by  ,  plaintiffs' 

solicitors. 

Defence  to  the  Above, 

On  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  Swift  and  her  cargo,  and  Daniel 
Elliot,  Joseph  Scott,  Thomas  Ward,  James  Woods^  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  Swift,  and  Thomas  Newall  Evans,  time  charterer  of  the 
Swift. 

These  defendants  do  not  admit  the  allegations  contained  in  paragraphs 
6,  8,  9,  10,  and  so  much  of  paragraph  11  of  the  statement  of  claim  as 
relates  to  the  amount  of  the  plaintiffs'  liability. 

Delivered  the  19th  day  of  January  1900  by  ,  solicitors 

for  the  owners  of  the  Stoift  and  her  cargo,  and  Daniel  Elliot^  Joseph 
Scott,  Thomas  Ward,  and  Thomas  Newall  Evans. 


III.  Statement  of  Claim  in  an  AcnoN  of  LiMirATiON  op  Liabilut 

WHERE  NO  Lives  and  no  Cargo  Lost. 

1.  On  or  about  the  1st  of  December  18  the  barque  Cricket,  while 
on  a  voyage  from  Middlesboro'  to  Pamahiba  in  the  Brazils,  came  into 
collision  off  Eingsdown  with  the  steam*-tug  Endeavour,  then  lying  at 
anchor*  ' 
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2.  In  consequence  of  the  said  collision  and  very  shortly  after  it  the 
JBndeavaur  was  sunk  and  lost,  with  her  coal,  provisions,  and  sundry 
effects  of  her  master  and  crew.  The  owner  of  the  Endeavour,  her  coals 
and  provisions,  was  J.  M.  The  master  was  W.  N.  The  crew  were 
T.  W.  H.,  D.  H.,  G.  T.  D.,  J.  E.  T.,  J.  C,  C.  H, 

3.  No  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  was  occasioned  by  the  said 
collision  or  by  the  sinking  of  the  Endeavour, 

4.  On  the  18  a  writ  in  an  action  in  rem,  18  ,  , 
was  issued  on  behalf  of  J.  M.  and  others,  the  owners,  master,  and  crew 
of  the  steam-tug  Endeavour,  against  the  owners  of  the  barque  Cricket  and 
her  freight  The  present  plaintiffs  entered  an  appearance  as  defendants 
in  that  action  and  admitted  their  liability  for  the  damages  caused  by 
the  collision  in  question,  subject,  however,  to  a  reference  to  the  registrar 
assisted  by  merchants  to  assess  the  amounts  thereof. 

5.  The  registrar,  by  his  report  dated  18  ,  found  that  there 
was  due  to  the  plaintiffs  in  that  action  for  the  damages  proceeded  for 
the  sum  of  £3112,  38.  6d.,  together  with  the  interest  thereon  at  4  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  Ist  December  1881  until  paid. 

6.  The  said  collision  was  not  occasioned  by  or  with  the  actual  fault 
or  privity  of  any  of  the  present  plaintiffs. 

7.  The  registered  tonnage  of  the  Criekety  calculated  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  in  this  behalf  is  320*58 
tons  and  no  more. 

8.  The  plaintiffs  are  willing  and  hereby  offer  to  pay  into  Court  the 
sum  of  £2564,  13s.,  being  £8  for  each  ton  of  the  registered  tonnage  of 
the  Oricketf  as  aforesaid,  together  with  interest  on  such  sum  from  the 
date  of  collision  to  such  payment. 

The  plaintiffs  claim  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  it  may  be  declared  that  they  and  the  vessel  Cricket  are 

not  responsible  in  damages  in  respect  of  the  loss  or 
damage  of  the  vessel  Endeavour,  and  of  the  goods,  mer- 
chandise, and  things  on  board  her,  by  reason  of  the  said 
collision,  to  an  amount  exceeding  £8  per  ton  of  the 
registered  tonnage  of  the  Cricket,  calculated  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  in  this 
behalf. 

2.  That  it  may  be  declared  that  such  amount  is  the  sum  of 

£2564,  13s. 

3.  That  upon  payment  into  Court  of  the  said  sum  of  £2564, 13s., 

together  with  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  collision 
to  such  payment,  all  further  proceedings  in  the  action 
(1881,  M.,  No.  4921)  may  be  stayed  except  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation  and  payment  of  costs. 

4.  That  upon  such  payment  as  aforesaid  directions  may  be 

given  for  ascertaining  the  several  persons  entitled  to 
claim  against  the  said  sum  in  respect  of  the  loss  or 
damage  of  ship's  goods,  merchandise,  and  things,  and  for 
distributing  the  said  sums  rateably  among  the  several 
persons  who  may  make  out  their  claims,  and  that  adver* 
tisements  may  be  ordered  to  be  issued  for  this  purpose, 
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and  a  time  fixed  within  which  all  such  claimants  must 
bring  in  their  claims. 


rv.  Statement  of  Claim  in  an  Action  of  Limitation  of  Liability 

WHERE  THERE  WERE  NO  LOSS  OF  LiFE  CLAIMS. 

Brund,  [1899]  P.  45. 

1.  Before  and  at  the  time  of  the  collision  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
plaintiffs,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burge8§es  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
were  the  owners  of  the  steamship  Brunei^  a  small  steam-tug  used  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  Biver  Avon  and  the  Bristol  Docks,  and  exempted  from 
registry  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

2.  On  the  27th  of  October  1897  the  said  vessel  came  into  collision 
with  the  steam-tug  Iris,  which  was  towing  the  steamship  Glanndre,  the 
property  of  the  defendants,  in  the  River  Avon.  The  tow-rope  of  the 
Iris  was  cast  off  and  the  defendants'  steamship  the  GUmnUre  afterwards 
took  the  ground  and  sustained  damage. 

3.  On  the  11th  of  March  1898  the  defendants,  the  owners  of  the 
steamship  Olanmire,  commenced  an  action  (1898,  O.,  No.  524,  fol.  124) 
in  the  Admiralty  Division  of  this  Court  claiming  damages  in  respect 
of  the  said  collision. 

4.  On  the  6th  day  of  July  1898  the  plaintiffs,  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgesses  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  delivered  their  defence  in  the  said 
action,  by  which  they  admitted  that  the  said  collision  occurred  by  reason 
of  the  negligent  navigation  of  the  tug  Brunei  by  their  servants,  but 
denied  that  the  damages  sustained  by  the  owners  of  the  Qlanmire  were 
the  result  of  such  collision. 

The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  agreed  in  writing  to  submit  to 
judgment  for  such  damages  as  should  be  hereafter  proved  to  have  been 
caused  by  such  collision,  and  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  assessment 
of  such  damages  pending  proceedings  to  obtain  decree  to  limit  liability. 

5.  The  said  collision  occurred  without  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of 
the  above-named  plaintiffs,  the  owners  of  the  steamship  Brunei^  or  either 
of  them. 

6.  The  plaintiffs  have  before  this  action  satisfied  the  claim  of  the 
owners  of  the  steam-tug  Iris  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  damage  sus- 
tained by  that  vessel  by  reason  of  the  said  collision. 

7.  The  plaintiffs  believe  that  the  claims  of  the  defendants,  the  owners 
of  the  steamship  Glanmire,  will  exceed  the  amount  of  their  statutory 
liability. 

8.  There  is  no  claim  for  loss  of  life  or  personal  injuries,  and  the 
plaintiffs  do  not  know  of  any  claims  other  than  that  of  the  defendants. 

9.  The  gross  tonnage  of  the  Brunei,  ascertained  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  without  deduction 
on  account  of  engine-room  space,  is  35*99  tons,  and  less  6*73  tons'  space 
occupied  by  seamen,  and  appropriated  to  their  use  and  certified  pursuant 
to  the  said  Act,  29*26  tons. 

10.  The  sum  of  £8  per  ton  on  the  above  tonnage  is  £234,  Is.  8d., 
and  the  plaintiffs  are  willing  and  hereby  offer  to  pay  into  Court  the 
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said  sum,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  cent,  per  annum 
from  the  date  of  the  said  collision  until  payment. 
The  plaintiffs  claim — 

1.  That  it  may  be  declared  that  the  owners  of  the  steamship 

Brwnd  are  not  answerable  in  damages  in  respect  of  the 
damage  to  the  steamship  Olanmire,  and  of  goods,  merchan- 
dise, and  things  on  board  of  her,  to  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  £8  for  each  ton  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  said 
ship  without  deduction  on  account  of  engine-room  space, 
but  less  the  crew  space  calculated  as  aforesaid. 

2.  A  declaration  that  the  amount  for  which  the  plaintiffs  are 

liable  in  respect  of  the  damage  aforesaid  is  £234,  Is.  8d.i 
and  no  more. 

3.  That  upon  payment  into  Court  of  the  said  sum  of  £234,  Is.  8d., 

together  with  interest  thereon  at  4  per  cent,  from  the  date 
of  the  collision  until  payment,  all  further  proceedings  in 
the  action  (1898,  O.,  No.  524,  foL  124)  may  be  stayed, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  the  taxation  and  payment  of 
costs. 

4.  That  if  need  be,  upon  such  payment  as  aforesaid,  directions 

may  be  given  forascertaining  whether  there  are  any  other 
persons  having  any  claims  upon  the  said  fund  in  respect 
of  the  loss  or  damage  of  ships,  goods,  merchandise,  and 
things,  and  for  distributing  the  said  fund  rateably  among 
the  several  persons  who  may  make  out  their  claims,  and 
that  advertisements  may  be  ordered  to  be  issued  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  time  fixed  within  which  all  such  claimants 
must  bring  in  their  claim. 
Delivered  this  29th  day  of  July   1898  by  ,  for  , 

plaintiffs'  solicitors. 

Limitation 9  Words  off  are  the  words  which  limit  or  mark 
out  the  quantum  of  estate  taken  under  a  deed,  instrument  or  will. 

As  r^ards  freeholds,  the  proper  mode  at  common  law  of  conveying 
the  fee  simple  to  an  individual  is  by  a  grant  to  him  "  and  his  heirs  " 
(Co.  Litt.  la).  The  words  ''and  assigns,"  or  "and  assigns  for  ever," 
though  in  common  use,  are  unquestionably  superfluous. 

Similarly,  an  estate  tail  was  properly  limited  to  the  grantee  "and 
the  heirs  of  his  body,"  "  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,"  or  "  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  by  his  wife  B.,"  as  the  case  might  be  (Co.  litt.  21a, 
216). 

The  use  of  the  words  "and  his  heirs"  in  the  limitation  of  a  fee 
simple,  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  heirs,"  together  with  words  of  procrea- 
tion, in  the  limitation  of  an  estate  tail,  were  essential  in  a  deed  operating 
at  common  law  or  under  the  Statute  of  Uses ;  [for  example,  "  to  A.  and 
his  heir  "  or  "  to  A.  and  his  issue,"  or  any  such  words,  passes  to  A.  and 
estate  for  life  only]. 

To  this  rule  there  were  certain  exceptions,  of  which  the  only  ones 
which  now  possess  any  practical  importance  are — 

1.  Direct  words  of  reference  to  a  complete  limitation  in  a  preceding 
deed  would  suffice. 

2.  Words  of  limitation  were  never  required  in  a  release  by  one  joint- 
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tenant  to  another,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  release  does  not  operate 
to  grant  an  estate,  but  to  destroy  one. 

3.  On  a  partition  between  coparceners  a  rent-charge  in  fee  simple, 
granted  by  way  of  equality  of  exchange,  required  no  words  of  limitation 
(see  ChalKs  on  Real  Property,  pp.  194,  195,  264). 

In  a  proper  case,  moreover,  the  appropriate  words,  if  accidentally 
omitted,  might  be  inserted,  the  intention  of  the  parties  being  clear, 
under  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  Eectification  {In  re  Bird,  1876, 
3  Ch.  D.  214;  see  Re  THngham's  Trusts,  [1904]  2  Ch.  487). 

[Limitations  of  equitable  interests  in  real  estate  are  not  so  strictly 
construed.  If  the  intention  is  indisputable  on  the  face  of  the  instrument 
that  the  persons  entitled  are  to  take  absolute  interests,  that  intention 
will  be  effectuated  by  holding  them  entitled  to  the  equitable  fee  simple, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  word  "  heirs  "  (Re  TringJiam's  Trusts, 
[1904]  2  Ch.  487,  where  the  stricter  construction  adopted  in  Re  Whiston's 
Settlement,  [1894]  1  Ch.  661,  is  commented  on;  Re  Oliver's  Settlement, 
[1905]  1  Ch.  191.] 

The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  enacts  as 
follows : — 

Sec.  51.  In  a  deed  it  shall  be  sufficient,  in  the  limitation  of  an  estate 
in  fee  simple,  to  use  the  words  "  in  fee  simple  "  without  the  word  heirs ; 
and  in  the  limitation  of  an  estate  in  tail,  to  use  the  words  "in  tail"  without 
the  words  heirs  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  limitation  of  an  estate  in  tail 
male  or  in  tail  female,  to  use  the  words  "in  tail  male"  or  "in  tail  female,"  as 
the  case  requires,  without  the  words  "  heirs  male  of  the  body,"  or  "  heirs 
female  "  of  the  body.  [A  limitation  to  A.  "  in  fee  "  is  not  sufficient  under 
the  section  to  pass  the  fee  simple.  The  word  "  simple  "  is  essential  (Re 
MM  aiid  Mitchell,  [1901]  1  Ch.  945).] 

In  a  conveyance  to  a  corporation  sole  in  fee  simple  the  proper 
limitation  is  to  the  bishop  or  parson,  as  the  case  may  be,  "and  his 
successors,"  and  without  these  words  nothing  passes  but  an  estate  for 
life  (Co.  Litt.  94  b,  and  note  5). 

There  seems  nothing  in  the  above  section  of  the  Conveyancing  and 
Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  to  alter  this  rule. 

In  the  case  of  a  corporation  aggregate,  however,  no  words  of  limitation 
are,  or  ever  were,  necessary. 

In  a  Will,  technical  words  of  limitation  were  never  requisite  for  a 
devise  of  a  fee  simple  or  estate  tail,  though  prior  to  the  Wills  Act  some 
words  indicating  an  intention  to  give  the  fee  were  necessary. 

Now,  however,  under  sec.  28  of  the  Wills  Act,  a  devise  to  A.  simply 
will  carry  the  whole  devisable  interest  of  the  testator  in  the  estate  to  A.,, 
unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  in  the  will. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  all  .words  of  limitation  from  a  deed,  an 
estate  for  the  life  of  the  grantee  passes,  if  the  grantor  could  validly 
grant  such  an  estate;  otherwise  an  estate  for  the  life  of  the  grantor 
will  pass. 

The  rules  as  regards  the  limitation  of  estates  in  copyholds  are  similar 
to  those  of  freeholds,  with  these  exceptions : — 

(1)  Sec.  51  of  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881, 
supra,  does  not  apply  [for  the  reason  that  the  enactment  only  applies  to 
deeds  and  not  to  customary  methods  of  conveyance]. 

(2)  By  the  special  custom  of  certain  manors,  a  customary  estate  in 
fee  might  be  granted  without  the  use  of  the  word  heirs  (see  Watkins> 
Copyholds,  voL  iL  App.). 
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No  special  words  are  requisite  for  the  limitation  of  a  term  of  years. 
Any  words  sufficiently  indicating  the  commencement,  duration,  and 
mode  of  determination  of  the  term  are  sufficient. 

Limited  Administration.— See  Executors  and  Ad- 

MINISTBATORS,  VoL  V.,  at  p.  558. 

Limited  Interest.— See  Limited  Owners. 

Limited  Liability.— Every  person  is  by  the  law  of  England 
primd  facte  liable  on  his  contracts  to  the  full  extent  of  his  assets,  and 
a  corporation  is  no  exception.  But  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  a  company  carrying  on  trade  in  its  own  name,  yet  composed  of  a 
number  of  individuals,  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  It  is 
the  company  as  an  independent  entity  which  contracts  in  such  a  case, 
and  which  should  strictly  therefore  be  alone  liable,  and  this  theory  was 
logically  carried  out  in  the  case,  of  the  early  chartered  companies. 
The  company  only  was  liable  for  its  debts ;  the  members  enjoyed  entire 
immunity.  But  in  later  times  the  law  altered  its  attitude.  It  treated 
the  company  as  what  in  fact  it  was,  a  large  partnership  trading  under 
a  "  nomen  coUectivum "  and  every  membsr  of  such  partnership  as  a 
principal  was  held  liable  on  the  company's  contracts  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  fortune.  This  unlimited  liability  and  the  alarm  which  it  engendered 
was  highly  detrimental  to  enterprise,  because  no  shareholder  could  tell 
whether  he  might  not,  by  the  fraud  or  folly  of  the  directors,  be  committed 
to  ruinous  liabilities.  Why  should  not  a  shareholder  in  a  company  be 
entitled  to  say  to  persons  dealing  with  the  company — it  was  thus  the 
late  Bobert  Lowe  and  Lord  Bramwell  argued — "  I  am  prepared  to  risk 
so  much  in  this  company's  entei'prise,  and  I  am  not  to  be  held  liable 
for  more  **  ?  The  argument  was  reasonable ;  the  problem  was,  how  was 
the  proposal  to  be  carried  out  ?  Lord  Bramwell  solved  the  difficulty 
by  suggesting  that  every  company  permitted  to  trade  on  these  terms 
should,  as  a  condition  of  the  privilege  and  in  justice  to  those  dealing 
with  it,  add  to  its  name  the  word  "  Limited,"  and  keep  that  word 
conspicuously  exhibited  on  all  occasions.  So  no  wrong  could  be  done. 
Lord  Bramwell  was  proud  of  this  plan.  "  Write  it  on  my  tombstone," 
he  once  said  facetiously ;  and  certainly  his  simple  expedient  embodied 
first  in  the  Act  of  1856,  and  afterwari^  in  that  of  1862,  has  answered 
its  purpose  admirably ;  and  has  given  an  enormous  impulse  to  joint- 
stock  entei'prise.  The  only  exception  allowed  to  the  protective  use 
of  the  term  "  Limited  "  by  a  limited  company  is  in  the  case  of  certain 
associations  formed  not  for  profit,  under  sec.  23  of  the  Companies  Act, 
1867.  In  their  case  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  on  certain  conditions  being 
complied  with,  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  word.  See  Company,  Vol.  III., 
p.  303 ;  Paktnership  (Limited  Partnership). 

Limited  Owners. — ^Where  a  person  has  an  interest  in  land 
less  than  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  he  is  said  to  be  a  limited  owner 
or  to  have  a  limited  interest  in  the  land.  Tenants  for  life  or  in  tail 
are,  for  example,  limited  owners  (see  sec.  58  of  the  Settled  Land  Act, 
1882).    See  Settled  Land  Acts. 

Limited  Owners  Residences  Acts.— By  the  limited 

Owners  Pvcsidences  Acts  of  1870  and  1871,  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  56,  and 
VOL.  vm.  22 
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34  &  35  Vict.  c.  84,  the  erection  of  a  mansion-house  with  necessary 
appurtenances  or  the  improvement  of  an  existing  mansion-house,  etc., 
are  to  be  deemed  improvements  within  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act, 
1864,  and  the  cost  of  such  improvements  may  be  charged  on  the  settled 
estaJbe.    See  Settled  Land  Acts. 

Limited  Partnership  Act,  1 907.— See  Pabtnership. 

Limited  Probate.— See  Probate. 
Limit  of  Deviation.— See  Deviation. 

Lincoln's  Inn. — See  Inns  of  Court. 

Line  of  RalL— SeeEAiL. 

Liquidated  Damages.— See  Damages,  Vol.  lY.  p.  324; 
Liquidated  Debiand;  Penalty. 

Liquidated  Demand. — A  liquidated  demand  is  a  claim  for 
a  specific  sum  of  money  payable  under  a  contract  expressed  or  implied 
not  being  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  or  of  unliquidated  damages ;  or  a 
claim  for  a  specific  sum  recoverable  by  action  for  an  amount  due  under 
a  judgment  or  order  of  the  Court,  brought  by  the  person  entitled  against 
the  person  liable  to  pay ;  or  a  claim  for  a  sum  of  money  whether  or  not 
in  the  nature  of  damages  or  penalty,  recoverable  under  a  statute  which 
contains  an  express  provision  that  the  sum  sued  for  may  be  recovered 
as  a  liquidated  demand,  or  as  liquidated  damages. 

The  Nature  of  the  Contract, — In  order  to  come  within  the  defini- 
tion "liquidated  demand"  a  claim  on  a  contract  must  (a)  state  the 
amount  demanded,  or  must  be  so  expressed  that  the  ascertainment  of 
the  amount  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation ;  and  (b)  must  give  sufficient 
particulars  of  the  contract  to  disclose  its  nature.  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  contract  on  which  the  claim  is  based,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  a 
specific  sum  is  claimed  which  brings  the  claim,  or  fails  to  bring  it,  within 
the  definition.  Thus  a  claim  for  a  specific  sum  for  goods  sold  and 
delivered  is  a  liquidated  demand,  but  an  added  claim  for  a  stated 
amount  for  interest  based  upon  a  notice  printed  on  accounts  rendered 
that  interest  at  5  per  cent,  would  be  charged  after  a  year's  credit  is 
not  a  liquidated  demand,  even  though  no  objection  had  been  raised  by 
the  debtor.  In  such  a  case  the  contract  is  defective,  as  the  Court  will 
not  imply  from  such  a  notice  the  existence  of  a  promise  to  pay  interest 
(He  Edwards,  1891,  65  L.  T.  453;  Wilke  v.  Wood,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  684, 
C.  A.).  Though  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  on  running  accounts 
may  be  inferred  from  the  course  of  dealing.  Thus,  where  the  trades- 
man delivered  accounts  spreading  over  a  long  period  and  made 
charges  for  interest,  and  the  customer  never  objected  but  paid 
sums  on  account  generally,  interest  on  the  whole  balance  owing 
was  held  to  be  recoverable  against  the  customer's  estate  (Re  Anglesey 
(Marquis  of),  Willmot  v.  Gardner,  [1901]  2  Ch.  548,  C.  A.).  And 
the  contract  in  i*espect  of  which  the  claim  is  made  must  have  been 
fully  performed  by  the  plaintiff,  on  his  part.  His  mere  willingness  to 
complete  is  not  sufficient.  Therefore  a  claim  for  balance  of  purchase- 
money  due  under  an  agreement  is  not  a  liquidated  demand  unless  the 
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property,  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  has  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  purchaser.  A  purchaser  of  leasehold  property  in  refusing 
to  complete,  after  agreeing  to  purchase  for  a  specific  sum,  and  paying  a 
deposit,  still  retains  his  right  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  title  offered 
him,  and  the  claim  against  him  must  be  for  damages  or  specific  perform- 
ance and  cannot  be  prosecuted  by  an  action  for  a  liquidated  sum  (Leader 
V.  Todd'Heatley,  [1891]  W.  N.  38).  And  though  the  Court  will  infer  a 
contract  where  the  nature  of  a  claim  justifies  such  inference,  it  will  not 
regard  as  a  liquidated  demand  an  amount  claimed  which  is  in  excess 
of  what  can  be  fairly  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  embodiment  of  the 
implied  contract.  Thus,  though  a  claim  on  a  promissory  note  carries 
interest  under  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  s.  57,  and,  if  claimed  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  is  recoverable  by  action  as  a  liquidated  demand  (London 
and  Universal  Bank  v.  Clancarty,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  689),  the  Court  refused 
in  such  a  case  to  imply  a  contract  to  pay  interest  at  25  per  cent.,  where 
the  claim  did  not  all^e  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  at  that  rate 
(JEUiott  V.  Roberts,  1891,  36  Sol.  Jo.  92,  and  see  remarks  of  Cave,  J.,  on 
that  case  in  Blood  v.  Bohinson,  1891,  36  Sol.  Jo.  203). 

Difference  between  Liquidated  Damages  and  Penalty,  —  Liquidated 
damages  may  be  recovered  as  a  liquidated  demand  (Galesworthy  v. 
StnUt,  1847,  1  Exch.  Eep.  659),  but  in  the  absence  of  direct  statutory 
provision  to  the  contrary,  a  sum  claimed  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty 
cannot  be  so  recovered.  Damages,  in  order  to  be  liquidated,  must  be 
claimed  as  a  sum  stated,  or  at  a  specified  rate,  agreed  to  be  paid  in  a 
certain  eventuality  which  has  happened,  or  must  be  recoverable  under 
a  statute  as  liquidated  damages,  as,  for  example,  under  sec.  57  of  the 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882. 

The  distinction  between  liquidated  damages  and  penalty  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  contract.  Even  if  the  parties  themselves  by 
their  agreement  have  defined  as  penalty  what  is,  in  fact,  liquidated 
damages,  or  vice  versd,  the  Court  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  claim 
by  the  nature  of  the  contract  as  a  whole,  independently  of  the  names 
used  by  the  parties  (Be  White  and  Arthur  Arbitration,  1901,  84  L.  T. 
694;  Diedal  v.  Steomson,  [1906]  2  K.  B.  345).  "Where  the  parties 
to  a  contract  have  agreed  that  in  case  of  one  of  the  parties  doing 
or  omitting  to  do  some  one  thing,  he  shall  pay  a  specific  sum  to  the 
other  as  damages,  as  a  general  rule  such  sum  is  to  be  regarded  by 
the  Court  as  liquidated  damages  and  not  penalty."  See  judgment 
of  Lord  Esher,  M.E.,  in  Law  v.  Bedditch  Local  Board,  [1892]  1  Q.  B. 
p.  130.  This  applies  where  a  person  enters  into  a  bond  to  do,  or 
to  refrain  from  doing,  a  certain  specified  act,  and  thereby  agrees  to 
pay  a  stated  sum  if  be  commits  any  breach  of  the  undertaking.  In 
such  a  case  "  where  payment  is  conditioned  on  one  event  the  pajonent 
is  in  the  nature  of  liquidated  damages,  but  where  it  is  conditioned  on 
more  than  one  event  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  "  (per  A.  L.  Smith, 
L.J.,  Strickland  v.  Williams,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  382,  C.  A.).  But  the 
condition  may  apply  only  to  a  particular  stipulation  in  a  general 
agreement,  and  the  liquidated  damages  may  be  distributive,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  a  judgment  of  Lord  Davey  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  states  in  clear  and  comprehensive  terms  the 
difference  between  liquidated  damages  and  penalty.  The  quotation 
should  be  prefaced  by  the  statement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  same 
case  that  on  this  point  "  the  law  is  the  same  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland."     Lord  Davey  said :   **  It  may  be  taken  as  an  established 
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principle  in  the  law  of  Scotland  that  if  yon  find  a  sum  of  money  made 
payable  for  the  breach,  not  of  an  agreement  generally  which  might 
result  in  either  a  trifling  or  a  serious  breach,  but  a  breach  of  one 
psurticular  stipulation  in  an  agreement,  and  when  you  find  that  the  sum 
payable  is  proportioned  to  the  amount,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  the  rate, 
of  the  non-performance  of  the  agreement — for  instance,  if  you  find  that 
it  is  so  much  per  acre  for  ground  which  has  been  spoilt  by  mining 
operations,  or  if  you  find,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  it  is  so  much 
per  week  during  the  whole  time  for  which  the  non-delivery  of  vessels 
beyond  the  contract  time  is  delayed — ^then  you  infer  the^t  primd  facie 
the  parties  intended  the  amount  to  be  liquidate  damages  and  not  penalty. 
I  say  '  primd  facie,*  because  it  is  always  open  to  the  parties  to  show  that 
the  amount  named  in  the  clause  is  so  exorbitant  and  extravagant  that 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  regarded  as  damages  for  any  possible 
breach  which  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  and  that  is  a 
reason  for  holding  it  to  be  a  penalty  and  not  liquidate  damages,  not- 
withstcmdiug  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  alluded''  (Clydebank 
Engineering,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Castaneda,  [1905]  A.  C,  at  p.  16).  The  general 
principle  established  by  that  judgment  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
following  sentence  defining  the  criterion  of  whether  a  sum  is  penalty  or 
damages  as  to  be  found  in,  "  whether  the  sum  stipulated  for  can  or  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  pre-estimate  of  the  creditor's  probable  or 
possible  interest  in  the  due  performance  of  the  principal  obligation'* 
{Public  Works  Commissioner  v.  HUls,  [1906]  A.  C.  368). 

Where  by  the  terms  of  a  bond  a  sum  of  money  is  to  be  payable  upon 
the  non-payment  of  a  smaller  specified  sum,  the  larger  sum  is  to  be  treated 
as  penalty,  not  as  liquidated  damages  (Law  v.  Redditch  Local  Board,  vhi 
sup.),  though  a  claim  for  the  smaller  sum  secured  by  the  bond  may  be 
sued  for  as  a  liquidated  demand  (Gerrard  v.  Clowes,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  11,  and 
see  Bond).  The  same  principle  applies  where  the  contract  is  in  respect 
of  matters  other  than  the  payment  of  money.  Thus  '*  when  a  single 
slump  sum  is  made  payable  as  compensation  on  the  occurrence  of  one 
or  more  or  all  of  several  events,  some  of  which  may  cause  serious,  and 
others  but  trifling,  damage,  the  presumption  is  that  the  parties  intended 
the  sum  to  be  penal,  and  subject  to  modification "  (per  Lord  Watson, 
Mphinstone  v.  ifonkland  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  1886,  11  A.  C,  at  p.  342). 
And  this  ruling  is  the  same  as  if  the  sentence  above  quoted:  "some 
of  which  may  cause  serious,  and  others  but  trifling,  damage,"  had  been 
!*  some  of  which  may  cause  serious,  and  some  less  serious,  damage"  (  Will- 
son  V.  Love,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.,  at  p.  630 ;  and  see  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Coleridge  in  Magee  v.  Lavell,  1874,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  at  p.  111). 

The  general  result  of  the  above  cases  appears  to  be  that  in  distinguish- 
ing between  liquidated  damages  and  penalty  the  Court  will  look  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  contract — to  what  the  parties  did, 
as  well  as  to  the  language  they  used — in  order  to  discover  what  their 
intention  was(see  judgment  of  Bigham,  J.,  in  Pye  v.  British  Automobile,  etc. 
Syndicate,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  425).  If  it  is  found  that  the  sum  agreed  to  be 
paid  is  penal  in  its  nature,  and  not  merely  compensatory  for  the  injury 
inflicted  by  breach  of  the  contract,  it  will  be  classified  as  penalty  and 
not  as  liquidated  damages ;  but  if  the  amount  can  be  fairly  considered 
as  reasonable  compensation  for  injury,  it  may  be  regarded  as  liquidated 
damages,  though  the  terms  of  the  contract  may  appear  to  bring  the  sum 
payable  within  the  definitions  of  penalty  contained  in  the  cases  above  cited. 
In  the  case  last  cited,  for  example,  the  contract  provided  for  the  payment 
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of  a  lump  sum  on  breach  of  performance  of  any  one  of  several  stipulations 
of  different  degrees  of  importance.  But  it  appeared  from  the  circum- 
stances that  the  sum  named  was  not  an  unreasonable  compensation  for 
the  injury  inflicted  by  any  breach  of  the  agreement  and  was  defined  in 
the  contract  as ''  liquidated  and  ascertained  damages."  It  was,  therefore, 
held  to  be  liquidated  damages,  and  not  penalty.  (See  Pye  v.  British 
Automobile,  etc,  Syiidicate,  supra,) 

Claim  on  a  Jtidgment,  or  Order  of  Court. — ^A  claim  on  a  final  judgment 
was  regarded  at  common  law  as  an  action  of  debt,  and  therefore  as  a 
liquidated  demand  (Hodsoll  v.  Baxter,  1859,  28  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  61).  And 
this  applies  equally  to  a  claim  on  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  Court 
(Orant  v.  Boston,  1883,  13  Q.  B.  D.  302).  But  the  judgment  sued  on 
must  be  final  and  conclusive,  binding  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties.  Such  a  judgment,  whether  English  or  foreign,  is  treated  as  res 
judicata  and  as  giving  rise  to  a  new  and  independent  obligation  which 
it  is  just  and  expedient  to  recognise  and  enforce  {Be  Henderson,  1887, 
37  C.  D.  p.  256,  C.  A.;  1889,  15  App.  Cas.  1;  Huntington  v.  Attrill, 
[1893]  A.  C.  150).  The  test  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  Court  is: 
''  its  competence  to  entertain  the  sort  of  case  it  did  deal  with,  and  its 
competence  to  require  the  defendant  to  appear  before  it "  (per  Lindley, 
M.  K.,  Pemberton  v.  Hughes,  [1899]  1  Ch.,  at  p.  790).  Not  only,  there- 
fore, must  the  judgment  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  that  made  it,  but  that  jurisdiction  must  reach  the 
defendant.  Thus  where  a  person  domiciled  and  resident  in  England 
entered  into  a  partnership  in  a  British  colony  for  acquiring  real  estate, 
which  was  acquired,  it  was  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  agree- 
ment to  that  effect,  the  defendant's  acts  did  not  constitute  a  submission 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial  Court,  he  being  neither  resident  nor 
domiciled  in  the  colony  {Emanv^l  v.  Symon,  [1907J  W.  N.  236,  C.  A.). 

By  virtue  of  R  S.  C,  Order  42,  r.  24,  which  provides  that  an 
order  may  be  enforced  as  a  judgment  to  the  same  effect,  a  sum  of 
money  or  costs  payable  under  an  order  may  be  sued  for  by  action  as 
a  liquidated  demand  {Godfrey  v.  George,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  48,  C.  A. ;  Pritchett 
V.  Bnglish  and  Colonial  Syndicate,  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  428,  C.  A.). 

[See  also  Bond  ;  Damages  ;  Default  (in  Proceedings  in  the  High 
Court)  ;  Special  Indorsement.] 

The  following  forms  of  claim  for  a  liquidated  demand  are  ^iven  as 
specimens  merely ;  not  as  being  desirable  to  adopt.  Wherever  me  claim 
on  the  writ  is  for  a  liquidated  demand  it  should  be  specially  indorsed 
(see  Special  Indorsement,  and  the  forms  thereof  in  B.  S.  C,  1883, 
App.  C,  sec.  iv.).  It  is  true  that  by  the  terms  of  Order  13,  r.  3,  judg- 
ment in  default  of  appearance  may  be  entered  as  of  course  where  the 
writ  is  endorsed  for  a  liquidated  demand  "  whether  specially  or  other- 
wise," but  if  the  defendant  appears  to  a  writ  not  specially  indorsed, 
when  it  might  have  been  so  indorsed,  the  effect  is  to  place  the  plaintiff 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  is  compelled  to  proceed  by  summons  for 
directions,  and  will  be  ordered  to  deliver  a  statement  of  claim,  and  leave 
will  be' given  to  the  defendant  to  put  in  a  defence,  unless  the  action  is 
ordered  to  be  tried  without  pleadings.  By  not  specially  indorsing  his 
writ,  therefore,  he  loses  the  right  to  proceed  by  judgment  in  default 
of  defence  without  order,  or  by  summary  judgment  under  Order  14 
(see  Summary  Judgment),  where  no  substantial  ground  of  defence 
exists.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  above 
observations : — 
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FORMS. 

Liqaidated  Claims^  not  Specially  Indorsed, 

(a)  The  plaintiff's  claim  is  for  £  for  the  price  of  goods 
sold;  or  for  money  lent  and  interest;  or  for  arrears  of  rent^  &o. 

(b)  The  plaintiff's  claim  is  for  £  for  a  return  of  money  paid 
to  the  defendant  for  work  to  be  done,  left  undone ;  or  for  a  bill  to  be 
taken  up,  not  taken  up ;  or  lor  a,  contribution  paid  for  the  defendant  as 
his  surety ;  or  for  contribution  in  respect  of  a  joint  debt  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  paid  by  the  plaintiff;  or  for  principal  and  interest 
due  under  a  covenant,  &c. 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  formulating  the  claim  in  a  special 
indorsement  is  so  considerable,  and  the  difference  in  most  cases  so  slight, 
that  forms  such  as  the  above  are  rarely  used  for  liquidated  demands. 
For  example,  the  last  form  given  above  for  principal  and  interest  due 
under  a  covenant  becomes  a  special  indorsement  by  merely  stating  it 
as  follows: — 

Statement  of  Claim, 

The  plaintiff  claims  £83  for  principal  and  interest  due  under  a 
covenant  in  a  deed  dated  January  1,  1907,  made  between  the  plaintiff 
of  the  one  part  and  the  defendant  of  the  other  part 

Particulars, 
Principal .....      £100 
^PjJ  ^'jPaid  by  defendant  ...  20 

Principal  due  ,        £80 

Interest      ....  3 


£83 


And  the  plaintiff  claims  interest  on  the  said  sum  of  £80  at  five  per 
cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  this  writ  till  payment  or  judgment. 

(Signed) 

Soliciiarfar  the  Plaint^. 

[As  to  these  forms  generally,  and  the  requirements  of  a  special 
indorsement,  see  Special  Indobsement.] 

Liquidation. — See  Bankruptcy;  Company. 

Lis  allbl  pendens.— See  Execution,  Vol.  Y.  p.  546. 

Lis  mota. — ^This  phrase  is  used  to  denote  the  date  at  which  the 
controversy  began  which  subsequently  culminates  in  a  lawsuit  The 
corresponding  phrase  lis  pendens  denotes  that  litigation  has  actually 
commenced.    But  a  contention  may  be  raised  and  a  claim  definitely 
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formulated  for  years  or  even  for  generations  before  any  l^al  proceeding 
is  begun ;  and  evidence  which  comes  into  existence  during  this  intervcd 
is  naturally  viewed  with  some  suspicion.  Thus  no  entry  or  declaration 
made  by  a  deceased  person  will  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  reputation, 
unless  it  was  made  ante  litem  motam  {Monkton  v.  A.-G,,  1831,  2  Buss. 
&  M.,  at  p.  161 ;  34  R.  R  38).  On  the  other  hand,  any  document  which 
oomes  into  existence  fost  litem  mMam  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
solicitor  to  advise  his  client  thereon,  or  obtain  evidence  for,  or  otherwise 
to  conduct,  his  client's  case,  is  privileged  from  the  inspection  of  the 
opponent  (M'Corquodale  v.  Bell,  1876,  1  C.  P.  I).  471 ;  S(mthwa.rk  and 
Vavahall  Water  Co.  v.  Quick,  1878, 3  Q.  B.  D.  315).  But  all  confidential 
communications  which  pass  directly  between  a  solicitor  and  his  client  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  solicitor  to  advise,  or  in  the  course  of 
advising  the  client  as  to  his  legal  rights,  are  privil^ed  from  production 
and  inspection,  whether  they  were  made  before  or  after  any  litigation 
was  anticipated,  before  or  after  any  controversy  arose  (Minet  v.  Morgan, 
1873,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  361). 

There  is  no  lis  Toota  till  a  dispute  has  arisen ;  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  right  has  vested,  or  that  the  cause  of  action  has  accrued,  which 
afterwards  becomes  the  subject-matter  of  litigation.  The  dictum  of 
Alderson,  B.,  to  the  contrary  in  Walker  v.  ComUess  Beauchamp,  1834, 
6  Car.  &  P.,  at  p.  561,  is  expressly  overruled  {Shedden  v.  A.-O,,  1860, 
30  L.  J.  P.  217 ;  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  170).  The  dispute  must  relate  to  the 
particular  subject  which  is  in  issue  in  the  subsequent  litigation  {Freevnan 
V.  PhUlipps,  1816,  4  M.  &  S.  486 ;  16  R.  R.  524);  though  it  need  not  be 
between  the  same  parties  {Bullock  &  Co,  v.  Corry  &  Co.,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D. 
356;  Pearce  v.  Foster,  1885,  15  Q.  B.  D.  114).  If  no  dispute  has  yet 
arisen,  a  declaration  made  by  a  deceased  person  is  admissible,  even 
though  made  with  the  express  object  of  preventing  any  subsequent 
dispute  arising  on  the  matter.  Thus  an  entry  made  by  a  father  ante 
litem  motam  **  in  a  family  Bible  or  any  other  book,  or  on  any  piece  of 
paper,"  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  son,  is  admissible  after  his  death, 
although  it  was  admittedly  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  establish- 
ing such  legitimacy  {Berkeley  Peerage  Case,  1811,  4  Gamp.,  at  p.  418 ;  14 
R.  R.  782).  If  however  a  controversy  has  in  fact  arisen,  although  the 
declarant  did  not  know  it,  the  declaration  will  be  rejected  {ibid  p.  417 ; 
Shedden  v.  A.-0.,  supra  ;  and  cp.  Frederick  v.  A.'0.,  1874,  L.  R.  3  P.  &  M. 
270 ;  In  re  Turner,  1885,  29  Ch.  D.  985). 

The  fact  that  the  declarant  was  himself  interested  in  establishing  the 
same  title  as  that  now  in  dispute  does  not  aflect  the  admissibility  of  such 
a  declaration,  though  it  may  diminish  its  value,  when  received.  Thus 
a  declaration  made  by  a  deceased  daughter  as  to  the  marriage  of  her 
parents  is  admissible  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  all  the  other  children 
{Doe  d.  Jenkins  v.  Davies,  1847, 10  Q.  B.  314).  But  no  declaration  made 
by  a  deceased  person  as  to  any  matter  of  pedigree  will  be  received, 
unless  it  first  be  established  by  other  evidence  that  the  declarant  was 
Intimately  related  by  blood,  or  was  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  person 
legitimately  related  by  blood,  to  the  party  whose  pedigree  is  in  issue 
{Shrew^ry  Peerage  Case,  1857,  7  H.  L.  C.  26 ;  11  E.  R.  1). 

Lis  pendens. — ^As  soon  as  proceedings  are  commenced  to 
recover  or  charge  some  specific  property  {Ex  parte  Thornton,  1867, 2  Ch., 
p.  178)  there  is  a  "/«  pendens" — a  pending  suit,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  until  the  litigation  is  at  an  end  neither  litigant  can  deal 
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with  the  property  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.  "  It  is  scarcely  correct," 
says  Lord  Cranworth,  LC,  in  Bellamy  v.  Sabine,  1857,  1  De  G.  &  J. 
578 ;  44  E.  B.  847,  "  to  speak  of  lis  pendens  as  aifecting  a  purchaser 
through  the  doctrine  of  notice,  though  undoubtedly  the  language  of  the 
Courts  often  so  describes  its  operation.  It  affects  him  not  because  it 
amounts  to  notice,  but  because  the  law  does  not  allow  litigant  parties 
to  give  to  others,  pending  the  litigation,  rights  to  the  property  in  dispute, 
80  as  to  prejudice  the  opposite  party.  Where  a  litigation  is  pending 
between  a  plaintiff  and  a  defendant  as  to  the  right  to  a  particular 
estate,  the  necessities  of  mankind  require  that  the  decision  of  the  Court 
in  the  suit  shall  be  binding,  not  only  on  the  litigant  parties,  but  also  on 
those  who  derive  title  under  them  by  alienations  made  pending  the  suit, 
whether  such  alienees  had  or  had  not  notice  of  the  pending  proceedings. 
If  this  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  the  litigation  would 
ever  come  to  an  end.  A  mortgage  or  sale  made  before  final  decree  to 
a  person  who  had  no  notice  of  the  pending  proceedings  would  always 
render  a  new  suit  necessary,  and  so  interminable  litigation  might  be 
the  consequence." 

A  lis  pendens  will  not,  however,  bind  SkpwreJuiser  or  mortgagee  without 
express  notice  thereof,  unless  a  memorandum  containing  the  name,  place 
of  abode,  and  title,  trade,  or  profession  of  the  person  whose  estate  is 
intended  to  be  affected,  and  the  Court,  the  title  of  the  action,  and  the 
day  when  the  action  was  instituted,  has  been  left  at  the  [Land  Charges 
Department  of  the  Land  Registry  with  the  proper  officer],  who  forthwith 
enters  the  same  in  a  book  in  alphabetical  order  by  the  name  of  the  person 
whose  estate  is  intended  to  be  affected  by  the  lis  pendens  (2  &  3  Vict 
c.  11,  s.  7 ;  [Land  Charges  Act,  1900,  63  &  64  Vict  c.  26] ;  Order  61,  r.  22 ; 
Dan.  Ch,  Forms,  p.  141).  It  is  important,  therefore,  in  many  cases  at 
once  to  register  an  action  as  a  /ts  pendens,  and  a  solicitor  may  be  liable 
for  negligence  if  he  omits  to  do  this  {Plant  v.  Pearman,  1872,  W.  N.  15). 
The  registration  holds  good  for  five  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  lis  pendens  will  become  null  and  void  as  against  purchasers,  mort- 
gagees, or  creditors,  unless  a  similar  memorandum  is  then  registered, 
and  so  toties  quoties  at  the  expiration  of  every  five  years  (2  &  3  Vict 
c.  11,  ss.  4  and  7;  and  see  18  &  19  Vict  c.  15,  s.  6). 

By  sec.  7,  sub-sees.  6  and  6,  of  the  Settled  Land  Act>  1884,  47  &  48 
Vict  c.  18,  an  order  giving  leave  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by 
sec.  63  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict  c.  38,  must  be 
registered  or  sl  lis  pendens  in  order  to  affect  any  person  dealing  with 
the  trustees. 

A  creditor's  action  for  general  administration  may  be  a  sufficient 
lis  pendens,  before  final  decree,  so  as  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  priority 
over  a  purchaser  or  mortgagee  taking  from  a  specific  devisee  who  is 
a  defendant,  if  the  plaintiff,  previous  to  the  purchase  or  mortgage,  has 
sufficiently  indicated  the  real  estate  sought  to  be  charged  in  the  action 
{Price  V.  Price,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  297,  where  the  earlier  authorities  are 
reviewed  by  Kay,  J.) ;  but  the  registration  of  an  administration  suit  as 
a  lis  pendens  will  not  prevent  an  executor  from  disposing  of  the  assets 
and  conferring  a  good  title  to  them  (Neaves  v.  Burrage,  1849,  14  Q.  B. 
504;  Berry  v.  Gibbons,  1873,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  747);  and  in  a  suit  for  the 
dissolution  of  a  marriage  there  is  before  decree  no  lis  pendens  with 
reference  to  the  property  included  in  the  marriage  settlements  (  Wigney 
V.  Wigney,  1882,  7  P.  D.  228). 

[It  seems  that  the  registration  of  an  English  action  as  a  /is  pefidens 
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affects  lands  in  Scotland  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  action 
(HrmUy  v.  aaskell,  [1905]  2  Ch.  656).] 

A  lis  pendens  is  only  notice  of  matters  charged  in  the  statement  of 
claim,  and  not  also  of  every  equity  which  might  possibly  arise  out  of  the 
matters  in  question  in  the  action  (Shalcross  v.  Dixan^  1838, 5  Jarm.  Convey. 
493) ;  nor  does  it  create  an  actual  charge  or  lien  on  the  property,  or 
excuse  a  purchaser  from  completing  his  contract  (Bull  v.  Huehens,  1863, 
32  Beav.  616 ;  55  £.  B.  242) ;  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  lis  pendens  is 
confined  to  interests  in  land,  and  has  no  application  to  personal  estate 
other  than  leaseholds  (  Wigram  v.  Buckley,  [1894]  3  Ch.  483). 

Upon  the  filing  at  the  [Land  Charges  Department  of  the  Land 
Begistry]  of  an  acknowledgment  by  the  plaintiff,  a  satisfaction  or  dis- 
charge of  any  restored  lis  pendens  may  be  entered,  and  a  certificate  of 
the  entry  may  be  issued  (23  &  24  Vict  c.  115,  s.  2) ;  and  the  Court  before 
whom  the  property  is  in  litigation  may  upon  the  determination  of  the 
lis  pendens,  or  during  the  pendency  thereof,  if  satisfied  that  the  litigation 
ia  not  prosecuted  bmdjide  (as  to  which  see  Strousberg  v.  M'Oregor,  1890, 
6  T.  L.  R  145),  make  an  order  for  vacating  the  registration  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  who  registered  it,  and  may  direct  the  party  on  whose 
behalf  the  registration  was  made,  to  pay  sdl  the  costs  and  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  registration  or  vacating  thereof  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  47, 
s.  2).  The  application  to  the  Court  may  be  by  petition,  motion,  or 
summons;  and  if  an  order  is  made  for  vacating  the  registration,  the 
registering  officer  will,  upon  the  filing  with  him  of  an  office  copy  of  the 
order,  enter  a  discharge  of  the  lis  pendens  on  the  register  (ibid.). 

An  order  to  discharge  the  registration  may  be  made  in  a  subsequent 
action  instituted  for  the  purpose,  but  should  as  a  rule  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  the  former  suit  (ibid.;  Glutton  v.  Lee,  1876,  7  Ch.  D.  541  ti. ; 
Fooley  v.  Bosanquet,  1877,  7  Ch.  D.  541 ;  Jervis  v.  Berridge,  1874,  W.  N. 
195) ;  if  the  application  is  made  ex  parte,  only  an  order  nisi  for  vacating 
the  registry  will  be  made  (Pooley  v.  Bosanquet ;  Baaier  v.  Middleton,  1898, 
1  Ch.  313). 

[Where  at  the  trial  the  plaintiff  does  not  appear,  the  judge  in  dis- 
missing the  action  may  order  the  lis  pendens  to  be  vacated  (ReUly  v. 
Richardson,  1899, 43  Sol.  Jo.  457 ;  King  v.  Barber,  1902, 47  Sol.  Jo.  110).] 

Where  an  action  is  improperly  registered  as  a  /is  pendens  against  a 
person  who  is  not  a  party  thereto,  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  vacate 
the  r^istration,  notwithstanding  that  the  action  is  being  prosecuted 
bond  fide  as  against  the  defendant  (Schofisld  v.  Solomon,  1885,  52 
L.  T.  N.  S.  679). 

As  to  the  searches  to  be  made  for  lis  pendens  on  a  sale  or  mortgage, 
see  Searches. 

As  to  when  the  fact  that  a  suit  is  pending  elsewhere  (lis  alibi  pendens) 
affords  any  defence  to  an  action  brought  in  this  country  for  the  same 
cause  of  action,  see  Stay  of  Proceedings. 

[Authorities. — Danieirs  Chancery  Practice,  7th  ed.,  pp.  278-280; 
Daniell's  CJiancery  Forms,  5th  ed.,  pp.  141-144 ;  Carson's  JReal  Property 
Statutes,  1902,  pp.  499,  500,  508.] 

Lis  pendens,  Notice  of,  a  Charge  on  Land.— 

See  Land  Charges. 

Listf  Civil. — At  the  beginning  of  each  reign  a  certain  annual 
Bxxm,  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  (q.v.),  is  settled  by  Parlia- 
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ment  on  the  Sovereign  for  the  support  of  his  household,  and  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown.  At  one  time  the  amount  appropriated 
to  the  Sovereign  was  paid  not  only  for  his  personal  use,  but  also 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  civil  service— the  whole  of  those  charges 
being  included  in  a  list,  called  the  Civil  List,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
statement  of  the  military  and  naval  charges ;  and  although  those  civil 
service  expenses  have  long  ceased  to  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  settled 
on  the  Sovereign,  the  term  Civil  List  is  still  employed  to  denote  the 
sum  thus  settled. 

By  the  Civil  List  Act,  1901,  1  Edw.  vii.  c.  4,  His  Majesty's  Civil 
list  was  fixed  at  £470,000,  allocated  in  the  manner  detailed  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Act.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
and  York  (now  Prince  of  Wales),  the  Duchess  and  the  King's  daughters, 
by  way  of  annuity. 

Literary  and  Artistic  Work.— See  Artistic  Work; 
Berne  Convention;  Copyright;  Industrial  Property  Convention. 

Literary   Institutions. — See  Scientific  and  Literary 

Institutions. 

Literary  Property.— See  Copyright. 

Llthog^raphs. — See  Copyright. 

Litis  asstlmatlo. — In  Boman  law,  the  value  of  the  object  in 
dispute. 

Litis  COntestatlO. — ^In  Boman  law,  the  ceremony  which 
took  place  between  parties  to  a  lawsuit  when  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  magistrate  they  called  persons  to  witness  that 
they  submitted  the  question  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  jvdex 
(see  Sandars,  Jtistinian,  9th  ed.,  Introd.  p.  bcxi.). 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  the  litis  contestcUio  was  the  issue  in  the 
action  (Phillimore,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  2nd  ed.,  961). 

Little  Damage. — A  railway  company  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  under  its  special  Act  or  the  Bailways  Clauses  Act,  1845,  is  to 
do  **  as  little  damage  as  can  be "  (Bailways  Clauses  Act,  1845,  s.  16). 
These  words  apply  not  to  what  is  done,  but  to  the  manner  of  doing  it— 
the  modus  operandi  (per  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  in  JR,  v.  JEast  and  West 
India  Docks,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  384). 

Liturgy. — See  Prayer-Book. 

Live  and  Dead  Stock.— In  Porter  v.  Toumay,  1797, 
3  Ves.  311 ;  30  E.  R  1027,  Sir  R  Arden,  M.R,  said  that  the  words 
"  live  and  dead  stock  "  standing  alone  meant  "  out-of-door  stock/'  such 
as  com,  hay,  straw,  carts,  etc.  There  it  was  held  that  under  a  bequest 
of  "  all  the  furniture  and  stock  of  carriages  and  horses  and  other  live 
and  dead  stock,"  wine  and  books  did  not  pass.  In  Hvichinson  v.  Smith, 
1863,  11  W.  R  417,  where  the  bequest  was  of  all  the  testator's  "  furni- 
ture, linen,  plate,  pictures,  carriages,  horses,  and  other  live  and  dead 
stock,"  it  was  held  by  Sir  W.  P.  Wood,  V.-C,  that  books  and  wines  did 
pass.    See  also  Boper,  Legacies,  4th  ed.,  p.  276,  where  it  is  suggested 
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that  the  words  are  synonymous  with  ''  property/'  and  sufficient  to  pass 
the  whole  of  a  testator's  personal  estate. 

Livelihood.— In  Stephens  y.  Demy,  1812,16  East,  147,  it  was 
held  that  a  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  be  sued  only  in  the  London 
Court  of  Bequests  as  a  person  "  seeking  his  livelihood  "  in  London,  must 
seek  the  whole  of  his  livelihood  there.  See  also  Jenks  v.  Taylor,  1836, 
5  L.  J.  Ex.  263. 

Liverpool  Court  of  Passag^e.— See  Passage,  Court  of. 

Livery  (Domestic).— The  clothes  supplied  by  a  master  for 
bis  servant's  use  belong  to  the  master,  and  must  be  returned  to  him 
upon  his  request  or  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  unless  some 
agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made  as  a  term  of  the  hiring  or  otherwise. 
Frequently,  of  course,  a  supply  of  clothing,  which  he  is  to  keep,  is  part 
of  the  servant's  wages.  Where  a  servant  was  engaged  on  the  terms 
that  he  should  have  a  suit  of  clothes  each  year,  and  he  was  wrongfully 
dismissed  before  the  end  of  a  year,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not 
maintain  trover  for  that  year's  clothes,  because  they  did  not  become  his 
property  till  the  end  of  the  year  {Crocker  v.  Molynetix,  1828,  3  Car.  &  P. 
470). 

For  the  feudal  meaning  of  the  torm,  see  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  470. 

Liveryman. — A  liveryman,  or  freeman,  of  one  of  the  city 
companies  of  London  is  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  com- 
pany. "  Time  out  of  mind  the  place  and  office  of  the  livery  hath  been 
a  place  and  degree  of  pre-eminence  in  the  said  company "  (Tavemer*s 
Case,  33  Car.  ii.  Bay.  T.  446).  In  the  case  cited  a  mandamtis  to  admit, 
without  unreasonable  fine,  a  person  chosen  as  liveryman  was  granted. 

Livery  of  Seisin.— See  Gra:nt;  Seisin. 

Livery  Stable. — ^A  livery  stable  is  defined  by  Webster  as  ''a 
stable  where  horses  are  kept  for  hire,  and  where  stabling  is  provided." 
A  livery  stable  keeper,  who  is  not  an  innkeeper,  has  no  privilege,  and 
none  can  be  claimed  under  him;  he  must  therefore  rest  on  his  own 
agreement  (Chapman  v.  Allen,  H.  T.  7  Car.  i.  Cro.  (3)  271 ;  Yorke  v. 
Oreenauffh,  1701,  2  Baym.  (Ld.)  867).  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
liable  to  the  inconveniences  to  which  innkeepers  are  subject,  such  as 
taking  out  licences,  ete.;  and  he  is  not  bound  to  have  soldiers  quar- 
tered on  him  {Parkhurst  v.  Foster,  1699,  1  Salk.  387 ;  Barnard  v.  How, 
1824, 1  Car.  &  P.  366).  But  if  a  horse  in  his  keeping  be  lost  or  stolen 
he  is  answerable  for  it  {Yorke  v.  Oreenatigh,  vhi  supra;  Francis y,  WyaU, 
1764,  3  Burr.  1498).  [A  livery  stable  keeper  is  not,  however,  an  insurer. 
He  has  the  ordinary  liability  of  a  bailee  {Searle  v.  Zaverick,  1874,  L  B. 
9  Q.  B.  122,  cited  infra).  Negligence  on  his  part  must  be  proved,  but 
in  the  case  of  loss  or  damage  the  onus  is  on  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  show  that  it  occurred  through  no  want  of  ordinary  care  on  his  part 
{Mackenzie  v.  Cox,  1840,  9  C.  &  P.  632 ;  62  E.  R  762 ;  Dollar  v.  Oreen- 
field  (H.  L.X  Tiroes,  May  19, 1905).] 

A  person  should  satisfy  himself  of  the  credit  and  solvency  of  the 
livery  stable  keeper  to  whom  he  proposes  to  intrust  his  horse ;  because 
horses  and  carriages  standing  at  livery  are  distrainable  for  rent  {Yorke 
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v.  Oreenaughf  vbi  supra).  But  the  case  of  a  horae  sent  to  a  livery  stable 
merely  to  be  cleaned  and  fed  is  very  different  from  one  where  he  is  sent 
to  remain  during  the  owner's  pleasure,  the  feeding  and  grooming  being 
only  incident  to  the  principal  object  (Parsons  v.  Oingell,  1847,  4  C.  B. 
558;  16  L  J.  C.  P.  227).  [If  the  primary  object  is  the  feeding  and 
grooming,  and  the  horse  is  there  for  this  object  and  not  to  be  kept,  he 
might  be  privileged  from  distress  as  coming  within  the  class  of  articles 
delivered  in  the  way  of  trade  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  temporary 
thing  done  to  them  (/.c.).] 

A  livery  stable  keeper  cannot  detain  a  horse  for  his  keep  as  an  inn- 
keeper may,  because  he  is  not  bound  to  take  it ;  much  less  can  he  detain 
or  be  bound  to  take  a  carriage  without  horses  (Barnard  v.  HoWy  1824, 
1  Car.  &  P.  366 ;  Parsons  v.  Oingell,  1847,  4  C.  B.  558).  But  he  may 
have  a  lien  by  special  agreement,  as  where  a  mare  was  placed  with  such 
a  person,  who  advanced  money  to  her  owner,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she 
should  remain  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum  advanced,  and 
for  the  expense  of  her  keep  (DoncUty  v.  Croioder,  1826,  11  Moo.  K.  B. 
479).  If  he  has  such  lien  by  agreement,  and  the  owner  of  the  horse 
fraudulently  takes  it  out  of  his  possession  to  defeat  the  lien,  the  Uvery 
stable  keeper  may  retake  it  without  force,  for  the  lien  is  not  put  an  end 
to  by  his  having  parted  with  the  possession  under  such  circumstances 
(Wallace  v.  WoodgaU,  1824,  1  Car.  &  P.  575). 

A  livery  stable  keeper  has  no  lien  on  a  horse  for  money  expended 
upon  it  at  the  request  of  the  owner;  and  this  was  held  in  a  case  in 
which  a  livery  stable  keeper  had  employed  a  veterinary  surgeon,  at  the 
request  of  the  owner,  to  blister  a  horse  standing  at  livery  with  him  for 
splints,  and  had  actually  paid  the  bill  (Orchard  v.  Backstraw,  1850, 
9  C.  B.  698 ;  82  R.  R  509).  [The  common-law  principle  is  that  "  if  a 
man  has  an  article  delivered  to  him,  on  the  improvement  of  which  he 
has  to  bestow  trouble  and  expense,  he  has  a  right  to  detain  it  until  his 
demand  is  paid  "  (per  Best,  C. J.,  in  Bevan  v.  Waters,  1828, 3  Car.  &  P.  520 ; 
33  R.  R.  692,  approved  in  Scar/e  v.  Morgan,  1838,  4  M.  &  W.  270,  283 ; 
51  R  R.  568).  Thus  a  trainer  has  a  lien  for  the  keep  and  exercise  of  a 
horse  (Bevan  v.  Waters,  supra;  Jacobs  v.  Latour,  1828,  5  Bing.  130);  but 
a  livery  stable  keeper  has  not,  "  because  the  horse  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  owner,  and  may  be  taken  out  by  him,  and  the  first  time  it 
goes  away  there  is  of  course  an  end  of  the  lien  "  (Best,  C.J.,  3  Car.  &  P. 
522).    See  also  Lien.] 

Where  a  livery  stable  keeper  brings  an  action  for  a  horse's  keep, 
money  received  by  him  as  the  price  of  the  horse,  but  afterwards  returned 
on  the  rescission  of  a  contract  of  sale,  cannot  be  set  off  against  him  by 
the  defendant  as  money  received  for  his  use,  as  it  ceased  to  be  so  when 
the  contract  was  rescinded ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  ground 
of  the  rescission  was  fraud,  of  which  the  defendant  was  ignorant  (Murray 
V.  Mann,  1848,  2  Ex.  Rep.  538 ;  76  R  R.  686). 

A  livery  stable  keeper  who  undertakes  for  reward  to  receive  a  horse 
or  carriage  and  lodge  it  in  a  stable  or  coach-house,  is  bound  to  take 
reasonable  care  (Searle  v.  Laverick,  1874,  L.  R  9  Q.  B.  122).  The  obliga- 
tion to  take  reasonable  care  of  the  thing  intrusted  to  a  bailee  of  this 
class  involves  in  it  an  obligation  to  take  reasonable  care  that  any  build- 
ing in  which  it  is  deposited  is  in  a  proper  state,  so  that  the  thing 
deposited  may  be  reasonably  safe  in  it ;  but  no  warranty  or  obligation 
is  to  be  implied  by  law  on  his  part  that  the  building  is  absolutely  safe, 
and  the  fact  that  the  building  has  been  erected  by  the  livery  stable  keeper 
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on  his  own  ground  makes  no  difference  to  his  liability  (ibid,).  [The 
employment  of  a  competent  independent  contractor  to  build  is  taking 
reasonable  care,  and  the  stable  keeper  is  not  liable  for  results  of  his 
negligence  (Hid,),'] 

An  action  against  a  livery  stable  keeper  for  not  taking  due  and 
proper  care  of  a  horse  of  the  plaintiff's,  in  consequence  of  which  damage 
has  resulted,  is  founded  on  contract,  and  not  in  tort,  and  thus  differs 
from  an  action  against  a  farrier,  who  shoes  a  horse  negligently,  and  so 
commits  a  breach  of  a  common-law  duty  (Legge  v.  Thicker,  1856,  26  L.  J. 
Ex.  71).    See  Farrier. 

Livings,  Exchange  of  .—See  Incumbent. 

Living  with  mC- — A  bequest  to  servants  "living  with  me" 
does  not  mean  "living  in  my  house,"  but  "living  in  my  service" 
{BlackweU  v.  Pennant,  1852,  22  L  J.  Ch.  155). 

Lloyd's-— This  is  a  society  of  underwriters,  insurance  brokers, 
merchants,  bankers,  shipowners,  etc.,  formerly  regulated  by  a  deed  of 
association,  dated  1811,  and  now  incorporated  by  special  Act  (1871, 
34  Vict.  c.  xxi.).  The  objects  of  the  society  are  stated  in  the  special 
Act  to  be  "the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  marine  insurance  by  members 
of  the  society ;  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  members  of  the  society  in 
respect  of  shipping  and  cargoes  and  freight;  the  collection,  publication,  and 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  information  with  respect  to  shipping."  It 
derives  its  name  from  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  which  was  at  first  in  Lombard 
Street  and  then  was  moved  to  the  Boyal  Exchange,  and  from  1688  onwards 
was  a  regular  resort  for  persons  engaged  in  maritime  commercial  business ; 
and  its  members  now  carry  on  business  in  rooms  over  the  Boyal  Exchange. 
They  are  divided  into  underwriting,  non-underwriting,  and  subscribing 
members. 

In  marine  insurance  Lloyd's  has  given  its  name  to  the  form  of  policy, 
which  is  the  common  one  among  private  underwriters,  has  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  insurance  companies,  and  is  now  embodied  in  the 
statutory  law  (Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906,  first  schedule,  as  it  was  in 
1867, 30  Vict.  c.  23,  schedule).  The  customs  of  Lloyd's  have  been  allowed 
to  govern  policies  not  framed  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  Lloyd's 
policy,  e,g.  the  custom  of  the  underwriter  looking  only  to  the  broker  for 
the  premium,  and  not  to  the  assured  (  Universo  L  C,  of  Milan  v.  Merchants 
M.  I.  C,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  205,  and  1897, 2  Q.  B.  93 ;  and  see  Broker  (Insur- 
ance) and  Marine  Insurance).  Lloyd's  underwriters  have  only  a  separ- 
ate and  individual  liability  on  policies  which  they  subscribe ;  thus  they 
may  not  underwrite  a  policy  (1)  in  the  name  of  a  partnership  or  otherwise 
than  in  the  name  of  one  individual  (being  an  underwriting  member  of  the 
society)  for  each  separate  sum  subscribed ;  (2)  for  the  account,  benefit, 
or  advantage  of  any  company  or  association  unless  they  are  subscribers 
to  the  society  or  unless  every  policy  underwritten  for  their  account, 
benefit,  or  advantage  is  underwritten  in  their  ordinary  place  of  business 
(Sched.  4  of  special  Act). 

For  an  example  of  a  Lloyd's  reinsurance  policy  ("the  American") 
{St.  Paul  F.  M.  I.  C.  V.  Mcyrice,  1906,  11  Com.  Cas.  153).  The  Lloyd's 
marine  policy  is  to  be  construed  differently  from  other  policies  or 
guarantees  as  regards  proportionate  liability  of  insurers  for  loss  {Anglo- 
California  Bank  v.  London  and  Prov.  M.  &  0, 1.  C,  1904, 10  Com.  Cas.  1). 
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For  the  liabilitr  of  the  "nameB"  to  a  Hordes  polkj,  see  Hambro  y. 
Bumand,  1 904, 9  Cool  Caa.  25 1 ;  and  custom  of  Llord's  diacfaaign^  under- 
writer apon  bis  settling  with  insurance  broker,  which  must  be  known  to 
assured  (MairieffY.  Cnmfidi,  1903, 8  Com.  Casu  120);  and  custom  (rf  Uojd's 
*"  taldb^  up  a  risk  '  (^yers  T.  JftUrr,  1897, 3  Gym.  (^ 
of  a  Lkiyd's  fire  policy  subject  to  average  (Acme  Wood  Flcorimg  Co.  y. 
Marten,  1904,  ibid.  157 ;  and  see  Bawerr^  v.  H^K  1901,  6  C.  C.  137, 
and  Beauehamp  y.  Faher,  1898,  3  Com.  Cas.  308^  Knowlec^  of  a  Lloyd's 
agent  is  not  to  be  taken  as  knowlec^  of  a  member  of  Lloyd's  {WUsmi  v. 
Salamandra  A.  C.  of  St.  Petenburg,  1903, 8  Com.  Cas.  129).  The  ordinary 
Lloyd's  policy  does  not  cover  life  salvage  {Xonne  v.  Sailing  Skipotmen 
M.  P.  A.,  1896,  1  Com.  Caa.  323,  388);  and  see  as  to  effect  of  a  time 
policy  {Hogarth  y.  Walker,  1900,  5  Com.  Caa.  292X  "usual  Lloyd's 
conditions"  {Ide  v.  Chalmers  1900,  Md.  212),  which  is  ''repaired 
value  "  where  insured  value  is  to  be  taken  as  such  for  purposes  of  a 
constructive  total  loss  (North  Atlantic  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Brawny  1904  9  Cool 
Cas.  164),  and  the  ''sue  and  labour"  clause  (Cunard  SJS.  Co.  v.  Marten, 
1903,  ibid.  9),  the  "Inchmaree  clause"  (Jackmi  v.  Mum/ord,  1902, 
8  Com.  Cas.  61)  and  "1  c  s.  clause"  (Miller  v.  Law  Accident  I.  &,  1902, 
7  Com.  Caa.  151). 

Underwriting  members  of  Lloyd's  have  for  some  years  past,  as  a 
guarantee,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  either  (1)  a  deposit 
of  £5000  in  gilt-edged  securities,  or  (2)  a  guarantee  policy  for  £5000; 
but  at  the  present  time  the  committc^e  would  probably  accept  a  deposit 
only,  and  it  is  in  their  discretionary  power  to  require  a  larger  security 
to  be  given.  The  corporation  may  enforce  such  a  security  by  suit  against 
a  member  who  fails  to  meet  his  engagements  as  trustees  for  the  persons 
who  have  suffered  damage  thereby,  although  it  has  itself  suffered  no  loss 
(Lloyd:8  V.  Harper,  1880,  16  Ch.  D.  290). 

The  chief  importance  of  Lloyd's,  however,  is  that,  owing  to  its  agencies 
situated  at  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  it  is  the  official  centre  for 
all  shipping  intelligence,  the  agencies  sending  in  daily  accounts  of  all 
sailings,  arrivals,  losses,  and  casualties,  and  other  information  which 
may  be  of  importance  to  shipping  interests  generally.  Such  accounts 
are  posted  at  Lloyd^s  in  certain  books  accessible  only  to  members  and 
subscribers,  known  as  Lloyd's  Books,  and  no  member  or  subscriber  is 
allowed  to  copy  any  information  thence  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party 
unless  with  the  special  leave  of  the  committee.  All  such  intelligence 
is  afterwards  printed  in  Lloyd's  Lists,  of  which  an  early  edition,  ^led 
the  Morning  Sheet,  is  published  for  the  use  of  subscribers  only,  but  which 
later  in  the  day  is  incorporated  with  and  published  by  the  Shipping  ani 
Mercantile  Oazette,  and  so  becomes  accessible  to  the  public.  The  secretary's 
office  also  furnishes  the  shipping  news  to  the  newspapers. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Lloyd's  is  recognised  by  various 
statutes.  The  Committee  of  Lloyd's  (conjointly  with  those  of  Lloyd's 
Register  {q*v,)  and  the  Institute  of  London  Underwriters)  are  empowered 
to  select  two  members  of  a  committee  which  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  prepare  and  advise  on  rules  for  life-saving  appliances 
(M.  S.  A.,  1894,  s.  429,  Sched.  17).    See  Life-saving  Appliances. 

Where  any  ship,  British  or  foreign,  is  or  has  been  in  distress  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  an  examination  on  oath  is  made  into 
the  circumstances,  including  the  name  and  description  of  the  ship  and  of 
the  master  and  owners  and  goods  owners,  the  ports  to  and  from  which 
the  ship  was  going,  the  cause  of  the  distress,  and  the  services  rendered. 
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a  copy  of  such  examination  is  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's 
(s.  517).  So  when  any  wreck  exceeding  £20  in  value  in  the  opinion  of 
the  receiver  is  taken  possession  of  by  him,  he  must  send  a  description 
of  the  wreck  and  any  distinguishing  marks  thereon  to  the  secretary  of 
Lloyd's,  who  must  post  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  (s.  520).  Lloyd's  have 
also  power  to  establish  signal-stations  with  telegraphic  communication 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  to  acquire  sites  therefor  compulsorily  or 
by  agreement  (1888,  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  2,  incorporating  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  (q*v,),  subject  to  conditions  as  to  advertisements  and  notices, 
and  the  consent  of  the  BosLi^d  of  Trade) :  and  to  acquire  easements  by 
i^reement  (s.  4) ;  saving  the  rights  of  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  Post 
Office,  Government  departments,  lighthouse  authorities,  Thames  Con- 
servancy, Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  Crown  (especially 
in  foreshore) ;  and  for  works  near  tidal  waters  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  necessary,  and  no  right  to  future  accretions  is  allowed  (ss.  12 
and  13). 

Lloyd's  agents  have  no  authority  to  adjust  any  loss  on  behalf  of  the 
underwriters  {Drake  v.  Marryat,  1823,  1  Bam.  &  Cress.  473 ;  25  R  R 
464);  but  they  are  proper  persons  for  the  master  of  a  ship  to  consult 
before  selling  the  ship  in  a  port  of  distress  {The  Banita,  1861,  Lush.  252). 

Lloyd's  Bond. — This  is  an  instrument  under  the  seal  of  a 
corporation  admitting  its  indebtedness  to  a  person  named  therein  in  a 
sum  specified  in  the  bond,  and  containing  a  promise  by  the  corporation 
to  that  person  to  repay  him  that  amount  on  a  future  day,  and  interest 
at  a  fixed  rate.  It  is  so  called  after  the  name  of  the  counsel  (J.  H. 
Lloyd)  who  introduced  it ;  and  is  a  security  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  corporations  like  railway  companies,  whose  powers  of  borrow- 
ing money  are  regulated  and  limited  by  statute,  to  incur  greater  money 
liabilities  than  statute  allows  them  by  borrowing.  Such  an  instrument 
in  order  to  be  valid  must  not  be  issued  otherwise  than  under  the 
authority  of  some  statute,  or  it  is  invalid  and  entails  the  forfeiture 
to  the  Crown  of  a  sum  equal  to  that  for  which  it  purports  to  be  a 
security  (1844,  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  19).  Thus  if  it  be  intended  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  and  not  for  meeting  a  liability,  it 
will  be  invalid  {ChavAers  v.  Manchester  and  MUford  Bly.  Co.,  1864, 
6  B.  &  S.  588 ;  Fauntaine  v.  Carmarthen  Bly.  Co.,  1868,  L.  E.  5  Eq.  317, 
325) ;  but  it  will  be  good  if  the  company  which  grants  it  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  money  for  which  the  instrument  was  given  {In  re  Cork 
and  Youghal  Bly.  Co.,  1869,  L.  R  4  Ch.  748). 

[Authorities. — Ogilvy,  Dictionary ;  Stephens,  Commentaries,  iL  170.] 


PRECEDENTS. 
L  Lloyd's  Bond. 


Acknow-  The  Company  ^  hereby  acknowledge  themselves  to 

of  furomit    owe  to  \cTeditor\  of,  &o.,  the  sum  of  £  for  lands  found  and 

■teted.        provided,  works  executed,  and  materials  supplied  for  the  purposes 

of  their  undertaking ;  and  the  said  company,  in  consideration  of  the 

1  Stamp,  ad  valorem,  on  amount  secured. 
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premises  and  of  the  agreement  of  the  said  [creditor]  to  forbear  and 
give  time  for  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  £  until  the 

Promise      day  and  year  hereinafter  mentioned,  hereby  undertake  to  pay  to 
^^^'        the  said  [credUar],  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the 
sum  of  £  on  the  day  of  19    ,  with 

interest  thereon  in  the  meantime  after  the  rate  of  per  cent, 

per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  on  the  day  of  and 

the  day  of 

Given  under  the  common  seal  of  the  Company  this 

day  of  19    . 

IL  Transfer  of  a  Lloyd's  Bond. 

I,^  the  undersigned  [transferor],  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  £  paid  to  me  by  [irafUiferee]^  of,  &c.,  do  hereby 

assign  and  transfer  to  the  said  [transferee]^  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  a  certain  bond  numbered  made  by  the 

Company  to  me,  bearing  date  the  day  of 

for  securing  the  sum  of  £  ,  with  interest  thereon  after  the 

rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  all  my  right,  estate,  and 

interest  in  and  to  the  money  thereby  secured,  together  with  full 
power  for  the  said  [transferee],  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns  to  demand,  sue  for,  recover,  and  give  valid  receipts  for  the 
said  principal  sum  of  £  ,  and  all  interest  due  or  to  become 

due  for  the  same  in  my  name,  or  in  the  name  of  my  executors  or 
administrators,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  to 
execute  and  do  all  such  instruments  and  things  as  shall  in  his 
or  their  opinion  be  necessary  or  expedient  in  that  behalf. 

In  witness,  &c. 

Lloyd's  Policy. — See  Marine  Insurance. 

Lloyd's  RCg'istcr. — ^This  is  an  unincorporated  society, 
established  in  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  faithful  and 
accurate  classification  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  the  foreign  vessels  trading  thereto;  but  it  does  not  trade  or  carry 
on  business  or  make  any  gains  or  profits.  A  raster  book  is  printed 
annually  by  the  society  for  the  use  of  its  members,  containing  the 
names  of  vessels  alphabetically  arranged  and  ranked  in  different  classes 
(e,g.  A  1)  according  to  their  construction,  nature  of  materials,  state  of 
repair,  etc.,  as  determined  by  surveys  made  by  the  society's  surveyors. 
SMps  of  all  descriptions,  including  yachts,  may  be  registered ;  and  the 
society  issues  certificates  of  the  character  of  the  ships  surveyed  and 
registered.  Even  though  such  survey  be  negligently  made  and  the  ship 
be  wrongly  classed  by  the  society's  surveyor,  and  a  purchaser  gives  more 
money  for  her  than  he  should  have  done,  he  has  no  right  of  action 
against  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  if  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  society  (Thiodon  v.  Tivdell,  1891,  7  Asp.  76,  following  Bragington 
v.  Chapman,  1878,  ibid.  77).     The  committee  have  a  right,  conjointly 

^  Stamp,  ad  valorem,  as  a  transfer  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  £100. 
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with  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  and  the  London  Institute  of  Under- 
writers, to  select  two  members  for  a  Board  of  Trade  consultative 
life-saving  appliances  committee  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  s.  429 ;  Sched.  XVIL, 
and  see  Lloyd's)  ;  and  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  to  approve  and 
certify  the  position  of  ships'  load-lines  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  s.  443,  and  see 
Load-line). 

Loading'.— See  Cargo. 

Load-line.— The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  has  the 
foUowmg  provisions  with  regard  to  the  load-line  of  ships : — ^Tlie  owner 
of  every  British  ship  proceeding  to  sea  from  a  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (including  coasting  steamers,  unless  they  do  not  carry  cargo 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  exempts  the  class  of  ship  to  which  they  belong, 
but  not  other  coasters  (q.v. ;  M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  7),  under  80  tons  burden, 
ships  solely  employed  in  fishing,  and  pleasure  yachts)  must  have  her 
niiarked  on  each  side  amidships  with  a  circular  disc  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  horizontal  line  18  inches  long  drawn  through  its  centre ; 
such  disc  is  to  be  placed  at  a  level  below  the  deck-line  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  indicates  the  maximum  load-line  in  salt  water 
to  which  the  ship  may  be  loaded,  and  its  position  is  decided  and  may  be 
modified  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (s.  438).  A  ship  which  is  so  loaded  as 
to  submerge  its  load-line  is  an  unsafe  ship,  and  therefore  subject  to 
detention  (see  British  Ship;  Foreign  Ship;  s.  439).  In  the  case  of 
British  foreign-going  vessels  (y.t?.),  and  after  January  1,  1909,  foreign 
foreign-going  ships,  whether  required  to  be  entered  outwards  or  not  (M.  S. 
A.,  1906,  s.  8  (1)),  the  load-line  must  be  marked  before  the  vessel  is  entered 
outwards,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible.  Her  owner,  upon  entering 
her  outwards,  must  state  in  the  form  of  entry  the  distance  between  the 
centre  of  this  disc  and  the  upper  edge  of  each  deck-line  above  it,  under 
penalty  of  the  ship  being  detained ;  the  master  of  the  ship  must  enter  a 
copy  of  such  statement  in  the  agreement  with  the  crew  (see  Crew)  before 
any  of  the  crew  sign  it,  and  until  such  entry  be  made,  a  superintendent 
must  not  proceed  with  the  engagement  of  the  crew;  and  the  master 
must  also  enter  a  copy  of  such  statement  in  the  official  log-book,  unless 
the  certificate  in  sec  443  below  is  substituted  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  s.  440 ; 
and  1906,  s.  8  (3)).  In  the  case  of  ships  not  required  to  be  entered 
outwards,  the  disc  indicating  the  load-line  must  be  marked  before 
clearance  is  demanded,  and  the  master  must  prepare  a  statement  similar 
to  that  required  to  be  inserted  in  the  form  of  entry  above,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  British  ship  must  enter  it  in  the  agreement  with  the  crew  and 
the  official  log  and  deliver  a  copy  to  the  officer  of  customs  from  whom 
clearance  is  demanded  (M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  8  (2)).  A  ship  which  has  been 
so  marked,  or,  if  the  mark  has  been  altered  abroad  in  accordance  with 
Board  of  Trade  r^ulations  made  for  that  purpose,  marked  vdth  the 
mark  as  so  altered,  must  continue  so  marked  till  she  next  returns 
to  a  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  Eangdom  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  s.  440 ; 
1906,  s.  8  (4)).  In  the  case  of  coasting  vessels  {q.v,),  the  ship  must 
be  so  marked  before  the  ship  proceeds  to  sea  from  any  port,  and 
the  owner  must  also,  once  in  every  twelve  months,  state  in  writing,  to 
the  chief  officer  of  customs  of  the  ship's  port  of  registry,  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  the  disc  and  the  upper  edge  of  each  deck-line 
above  it.  If  the  disc  be  renewed  or  altered,  the  owner  must  give 
written  notice  of  it  in  the  same  way  before  the  ship  proceeds  to  sea, 
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with  a  similar  statement  to  that  mentioned  above.  For  any  default  to 
make  such  notice  or  statement  the  owner  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100 ; 
and  a  vessel  so  marked  must  continue  so  till  notice  is  given  of  an 
alteration  (s.  441).  For  failure  to  so  mark  or  keep  marked  a  British 
ship,  or  for  loading  her  beyond  the  load-line,  or  concealing,  removing, 
altering,  defacing,  or  obliterating  any  such  marks  (or  allowing  any  such 
act  to  be  done),  except  by  lawful  alteration  or  in  order  to  escape  capture 
by  an  enemy,  a  penalty  of  £100  is  imposed,  and  a  similar  penalty  is 
recoverable  from  the  owner  of  any  ship  which  is  marked  so  inaccurately 
as  to  be  likely  to  mislead  (s.  442) ;  but  an  owner  whose  ship  is  over- 
loaded without  his  knowledge  or  assent  by  her  master  is  not  liable  under 
this  section  {Massey  v.  Morriss,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  412).  The  Board  of  Trade 
may  appoint  certain  persons  to  approve  and  certify  on  their  behalf  the 
position  of  the  load-line,  or  its  alteration,  including  alterations  of  marks 
on  ships  abroad  (M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  8  (4)),  and  may  make  regulations  as 
to  the  lines  or  marks  to  be  used,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be 
marked  or  affixed  to  the  ship,  the  certificates  to  that  effect,  and  entry  of 
such  certificates  and  other  particulars  as  to  draught  of  water  and  free- 
board of  the  ship,  in  its  official  log-book :  all  such  regulations  are  to  have 
statutory  force ;  and  such  certificates  may  be  substituted  for  statements 
to  the  chief  officers  of  customs  above  mentioned  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  s.  443 ; 
1906,  s.  8  (3)  above). 

After  January  1,  1909,  sees.  437-443  of  the  Act  of  1894,  except 
sub-sees.  (3)  and  (4)  of  s.  440  (relating  to  entry  of  the  statement  as  to 
load-line  in  the  agreement  with  the  crew  and  the  log),  will  apply  to 
all  foreign  ships  while  within  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
to  British  ships,  saving  the  power  of  His  Majesty  previously  to  apply 
them  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country  if  their  Government  so  desire 
under  sec.  734  of  the  Act  of  1894,  and  any  direction  by  Order  in  Council 
under  sec.  445  below  (M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  1). 

Where  any  British  colonial  legislature  has  made  provisions  for 
load-lines  equally  effective  with  those  of  the  Act,  ships  registered  in  such 
colony  which  have  complied  with  such  provisions  are  considered  to  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (s.  444) ;  and  the  same  privilege 
is  granted  under  the  same  conditions  to  foreign  ships,  when  in  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  provided  that  the  country  to  which  they  belong 
extends  corresponding  privileges  to  British  ships  (s.  445). 

A  British  ship  being  in  any  port  of  the  u  nited  Kingdom  which  is 
unsafe  by  reason  of  the  defective  condition  of  her  hull  equipments  or 
machinery,  or  by  undermanuing,  or  by  reason  of  overloading  or  improper 
loading,  may  be  detained  till  the  defect  is  remedied ;  if  the  detention 
is  unjustifiable  the  Board  of  Trade  are  liable  in  costs  and  damages,  if  it 
is  justifiable  they  can  recover  the  costs  incidental  to  detention,  and  survey 
as  salvage  without  prejudice  to  any  other  remedy,  and  security  for  costs 
may  be  demanded  from  a  complainant  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  ss.  459-461; 
1897,  s.  1  (1)). 

Similarly  a  foreign  ship  which  is  within  a  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  she  takes  on  board  cargo  there  or  not,  and  is,  whilst 
there,  unsafe,  by  reason  of  the  defective  condition  of  her  hull  equipments 
or  machinery  or  overloading  (or  improper  loading  or  undermanning), 
may  be  detained  (notice  being  given  to  the  consul)  till  this  defect  is 
remedied,  although  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  have 
not  been  applied  to  ships  of  her  country  by  Order  in  Council ;  and  if, 
after  detention  or  notice  of  detention,  and  before  being  released  by 
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competent  authority,  such  a  ship  proceeds  to  sea,  her  owner  (if  privy 
thereto)  or  her  master  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £100  (CficUmers  v.  Scopenich^ 
[1892]  1  Q.  B.  735;  M.  S.  A,  1894,  ss.  462,  692,  734;  M.  S.  A.,  1897, 
8.1(2);  M.  S.  A.,  1906,  8.  2). 

See  British  Ship;  Foreign  Ship;  Temperley,  MereharU  Shipping 
Act,  2nd  ed.,  1907. 

Loaria — All  loans  made  to  the  Grown  or  Government  are  effected 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  constitutional 
rule  established  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Bill  of  Eights 
(1  Will.  &  Mary,  sess,  2,  c.  2).  The  same  rule  had  already  been  laid 
down  by  Parliament  before  the  Rebellion  (3  Chas.  i.  c.  1 ;  16  Chas.  L 
c.  14),  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  incorporated  finally  in  the 
constitution  until  the  Bevolution. 

Borrowing  by  the  State  is  now  effected — 

(1)  By  Treasury  Bills,  which  create  a  floating  debt ; 

(2)  By  issue  of  stock  or  funds,  which  is  termed  the  National  Debt. 
Authority  has  also  been  given   to  incur   liability  in   respect  of 

purposes  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  National  Government  and  to 
lend  moneys  borrowed  by  the  State  as  a  whole  for  the  aid  of  particular 
localities  (see  Borrowing  Powers). 

Loan  Society.— In  1834  (4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  40)  an  Act  was 

passed  authorising  the  establishment  of  loan  societies.  It  was  repealed 
and  superseded  by  the  Loan  Societies  Act,  1840,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  110, 
which  is  still  in  force,  subject  to  certain  modifications.  It  was  passed 
as  a  temporary  Act,  but  was  made  perpetual  in  1863  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  56). 

Any  number  of  persons  who  form  a  society  for  establishing  a  fund 
for  making  loans  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  taking  repayment  by 
instalments  with  interest,  must,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  have 
their  rules  for  the  management  of  the  society  certified,  deposited,  and 
enrolled,  including  the  scheme  of  lending  and  repayment  and  the  rate 
of  interest  (1840,  ss.  3,  22,  23). 

The  table  given  infra  is  Form  E  of  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  and 
states  the  conditions  under  which  instalments  of  repayment  become  due, 
together  with  the  sums  which  may  be  taken  by  way  of  interest  at  the 
time  of  advancing  the  loan : — 


No.  of 
Scheme. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Amount  of  Weekly  InstalmenL 


Two  shillings  per  five  pounds  . 

Sixpence  per  pound 

Eigntpence  per  pound 

Four  shillings  per  five  pounds 


Tenpence  per  pound 
One  shilling  per  pound    . 
Two  shillings  per  pound  . 
Two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 

pound  .... 
Four  shillings  per  pound 
Five  shillings  per  pound 
Ten  shillings  per  pound  . 
Twenty  shillings  per  pound 


Day  on  or  after  which 
the  FirRt  Inatalment  is 

payable,  reckoning 
the  Day  after  the  Loan 
as  the  Firau 


Eleventh    . 

Sixteenth  . 
Twenty-first 
Thirty-eighth     . 

Twenty-first 
Thirty-fifth 
Seventieth  . 

Seventy-seventh 

Sixty-second 

Sixty-sixth 

Seventy-third 

Seventy-sixth 


Sam  which  may  be  taken 

by  way  of  Interest 

at  the  Time  of  advancing 

the  Loan. 


Six  shillings  per  five 

pounds. 
Twelvepence  per  pound 
Tenpence  per  pound 
Four  shillings  per  five 

pounds. 
Eightpence  per  pound. 
Eightpence  per  pound. 
Eightpence  per  pound. 

Eightpence  per  pound. 
Sixpence  per  pound. 
Sixpence  per  pound. 
Sixpence  per  pound. 
Sixpence  per  pound. 
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{Note. — In  these  schemes  all  instalments  after  the  first  are  to  be  paid 
weekly. 

Other  schemes  may  be  formed  from  these  by  advancing  or  post- 
poning the  day  of  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  provided  that  the 
first  payment  is  not  made  sooner  than  the  eleventh  day,  and  that  not 
more  than  one  penny  per  pound  is  added  to  the  interest  for  every 
thirteen  days  of  such  postponement,  or  that  not  less  than  one  penny 
per  pound  is  taken  off  the  interest  for  every  thirteen  days  of  such 
advance. 

Thus:  Scheme  6  may  be  altered  by  making  the  first  instalment 
payable  on  the  twenty-second  day  after  the  loan,  and  taking  sevenpence 
per  pound  for  interest,  and  so  of  the  rest.) 

To  obtain  certification  it  is  necessary  to  submit  three  copies  signed 
by  three  members,  and  countersigned  by  the  clerk  or  secretary  to  the 
Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  who  has  for  the  purpose,  since 
1875,  superseded  the  barrister  for  certifying  savings  bank  rules  (38 
&  39  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  10  (4) ;  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  25,  s.  2  (1)  (c)).  The 
registrar,  if  satisfied  that  the  rules  are  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  the  framers,  and  are  in  conformity  with  law,  certifies  each 
copy.  One  copy  is  retained  in  the  chief  registry,  one  returned  to  the 
society,  and  the  third  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  council  of  the 
county  or  county  borough  in  which  the  society  is  formed,  for  allowance 
and  confirmation  by  the  council  vdthout  fee,  for  filing  vdth  the  county 
records.  Until  1888  the  rules  went  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  allow- 
ance by  Quarter  Sessions  (51  &  52  Vict  c.  41,  ss.  3  (xv.),  31).  The 
effect  of  the  Act  of  1888  on  boroughs  which  are  not  county  boroughs 
appears  to  be  that  in  the  case  of  societies  formed  in  such  a  borough, 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  rules  should 
be  enrolled  by  the  County  Council  (ss.  35  (1),  36,  38). 

When  the  rules  have  been  certified,  and  apparently  even  before 
enrolment,  they  bind  the  members  and  officers  of  the  society,  and 
borrowers  and  sureties  (1840,  s.  4;  Bradhume  v.  WTiitbread^  1843, 
5  Man.  &  6.  439).  They  must,  after  enrolment,  be  entered  in  a  book 
open  for  inspection;  and  cannot  be  varied  or  rescinded  except  by 
resolution  of  a  properly  convened  general  meeting  (1840,  ss.  5,  7), 
and  re-submission  to  the  chief  registrar,  with  an  affidavit  by  an  officer 
of  the  society  that  the  Act  has  been  complied  with  (1840,  ss.  4,  5). 

The  fees  for  certification  are  one  guine8^  and  in  case  of  amendments 
a  further  guinea  if  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  certificate. 
No  fee  may  be  charged  for  enrolment  (1840,  ss.  4,  6). 

Statvs. — Certification  and  enrolment  have  not  the  effect  of  incor- 
poration. The  society  is  a  partnership,  and  it  vests  in  trustees  appointed 
by  the  members;  and  the  trustees  represent  the  society  in  all  legal 
proceedings  other  than  those  on  notes  or  securities  given  in  favour  of 
a  named  officer  (1840,  ss.  8,  16-19). 

Debentures. — Debentures  may  be  issued  to  secure  deposits.  The 
trustees  and  officers  in  the  absence  of  express  agreement  incur  no 
liability  thereon.  Sums  under  £50  so  secured  are  payable  without 
taking  out  administration  on  the  death  of  the  holder.  The  society 
may  adopt  the  Forged  Transfer  Acts  (1840,  ss.  9-11).  See  Forgh) 
Transfer. 

Loans, — A  society  may  not  lend  more  than  £15  to  one  person  at  the 
same  time,  nor  have  more  than  one  loan  to  the  same  person  outstanding. 
Securities  taken  for  a  loan  are  not  transferable  or  negotiable.    Where  a 
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note  is  given  it  is  in  favour  of  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  (1840, 
8S.  13, 15, 16,  schedule.  Forms  A  and  B). 

No  stamp  duty  is  imposed  on  debentures  or  on  notes  or  securities 
given  for  loans  (1840,  ss.  9,  14),  and  no  fees  exceeding  Is.  6d.  are 
chargeable  for  inquiries  as  to  the  status  of  a  would-be  borrower ;  but 
interest  not  exceeding  12  per  cent,  may  be  taken  by  way  of  discount 
from  the  amount  lent  (1840,  ss.  20,  21).  Instalments  must  not  be  paid 
in  advance,  nor  loans  balloted  for  (1840,  s.  24).  When  the  Act  was 
passed  the  usury  laws  were  in  force,  and  they  appear  to  continue  for 
the  purpose  of  penalties  on  officers  who  make  charges  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Act  (1840,  s.  23). 

In  case  of  default,  loans  may  be  recovered  before  a  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  for  the  district  where  the  debtor  resides  or  is,  or  before  a 
County  Court,  on  the  complaint  or  suit  of  the  treasurer  or  clerk  for 
the  time  being  (1840,  ss.  16-20,  schedule,  Form  C;  Timms  v.  Williama, 
1842,  3  Q.  B.  413). 

Accounts, — ^An  abstract  of  accounts  must  be  made  annually  and  sent 
to  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  who  in  case  of  default  can 
recover  a  penalty  of  £50  out  of  the  assets  of  the  society,  by  action 
against  the  trustees.  The  accounts  must  be  laid  before  Parliament 
(1840,  s.  27;  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896,  59  &  60  Vict  c.  25,  ss. 
2,  6). 

Officers. — OflScers  in  receipt  or  custody  of  money  or  securities  must 
give  security  for  faithful  execution  of  office  or  trust  (1840,  s.  12,  schedule, 
Form  D). 

Winding-up, — It  would  seem  that  a  loan  society  cannot  be  wound 
up  under  the  Companies  Act  (1862,  ss.  199-204)  unless  it  has  seven 
members  when  proceedings  are  instituted;  but  in  such  a  case  it  can 
be  dealt  with  as  a  partnership  (Coop  v.  Booth,  1879,  12  Ch.  D.  679). 

On  May  16,  1876,  the  Treasury,  under  the  powers  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875,  specially  authorised  the  registration  of  societies 
formed  "  to  create  funds  by  monthly  or  other  subscriptions,  to  be  lent 
out  to,  or  invested  for,  the  members  of  a  society,  or  for  their  benefit, 
pursuant  to.the  Act"  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  18;  1896,  c  25,  s.  8  (5)). 

Notwithstanding  this  authority,  societies  are  still  formed  under  the 
Act  of  1840,  and  at  the  end  of  1905  there  were  in  existence  517  societies 
(or  branches  thereof),  having  115,511  members,  with  funds  valued  at 
£771,578.  (See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies.) 

The  Chief  Registrar  in  his  Report  for  1905  observes :  "  It  is  difficult 
to  perceive  the  use  of  the  Loan  Societies  Act  of  1840,  3  &  4  Vict  c.  110, 
under  which  a  few  societies  are  certified  each  year.  The  Act  is  obsolete, 
and  the  societies  which  avail  themselves  of  it  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
as  they  are  a  form  of  antiquated  Friendly  Society,  their  principal 
business  being  money-lending.  The  Act  contains  references  to  the 
Usury  Laws,  which  have  long  been  repealed,  a  fate  which  might  well 
overtake  the  principal  Act  without  much  regret "  (Report  for  1905, 
Part  A,  p.  4). 
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FORM. 
FoBH  OF  Note  to  bk  given  bt  Borrower  and  Surxtt  or  Sureties. 
{Bang  Form  A  of  the  Schedvie  to  the  Ad  Z  &  4c  Fid.  e.  110.) 
No.  day  of  19    . 

The  [name  of  society]  Loan  Society,  established  pursuant  to  [hei'e 
insert  the  date  of  this  session  and  chapter  of  this  Ad], 

We  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  the  [name  of  the  society]  Society  at  the  office  of  the  said  society 
in  the  sum  of  being  the  amount  of  a  loan 

granted  by  the  said  society  to  the  undersigned  by  weekly 

instalments  of  each ;  the  first  instalment  to  be  payable 

on  the  day  of  ;  and,  on  any  default  in  the 

punctual  repayment  of  the  instalments,  or  other  breach  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  loan  was  granted  as  set  forth  in  the  enrolled  rules,  we 
jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay,  on  demand,  to  the  treasurer  afore- 
said, at  the  office  aforesaid,  so  much  of  the  loan  as  shall  not  then  have 
been  repaid. 

D.K 
£  F.  G. 

H.  I. 

Lobster. — See  Cbabs  and  Lobstebs. 


Places  of  residence 
and  occupation. 


Local  Act. — A  local  Act  of  Parliament  may  be  described  as  an 
Act  relating  to  a  subordinate  area  in  a  constituent  part  of  the  empire, 
and  which  is  not  of  general  public  interest.  The  classification  of  these 
Acts  into  local  and  private  has  been  substituted  for  the  division  into 
local  and  personal.  Local  Acts  have  their  chapters  printed  in  Boman 
numerals,  as  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  x.  The  Statute  Law  Eevision  Act,  1890, 
53  &  54  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  2,  provided  that  certain  Acts  might  be  omitted 
from  the  Revised  Edition  of  the  Statutes  as  if  they  were  local  and 
personal  Acts.  The  Interpretation  Act,  1889,  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  39, 
provides  that  the  expression  ''  Act "  is  to  include  a  local  and  a  personal 
Act.  Every  Act  paased  after  the  year  1850  is  a  public  Act,  and  is  to 
be  judicially  noticed  as  such  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  provided 
(52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  9).  The  Limitations  of  Actions  and  Costs  Act, 
1842,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  97,  provides  as  to  costs  and  the  limitation  of  actions 
under  local  and  personal  Acts. 

[Authorities, — Graies,  Statute  Law ;  CliflFord,  History  of  PrivcUe  Bill 
ZegtslatiorL] 

Local  Actions.— See  Venuk 

Local  Alieg'iance. — See  Alien;  Allegiance;  Denizen. 

Local  Authority. — See  Local  Government;  Public  Health. 

Local  Government. — Local  Government  is  at  once  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  branch  of  our  political  system.     Township, 
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hundred,  and  shire  date  back  to  the  days  of  King  Alfred ;  but  we  are 
scarcely  yet  familiar  with  the  "  Councils  "  which  now  govern  the  modern 
equivalents  of  these  areas,  the  parish,  the  district,  and  the  county.  The 
parish  meeting,  which  is  an  institution  hundreds  of  years  older  than 
either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  has  only  received 
in  1894  its  full  recognition  at  the  hands  of  Parliament.  Yet  this  parish 
meeting  is  the  cradle  in  which  our  liberties  were  nursed.  It  was  the 
school  in  which  our  forefathers  learnt  those  lessons  of  self-respect,  self- 
help,  and  self-reliance  which  have  made  the  English  nation  what  it  is. 
Slowly  and  gradually  they  learnt  them,  but  by  such  lessons  alone  does 
a  nation  rise  to  a  true  conception  of  the  meaning  of  liberty  and  the 
methods  of  self-government. 

The  free  tenants  of  every  manor  were  bound  to  do  homage  and  to 
render  personal  service  to  their  lord ;  the  copyholders  were  villeins,  tied 
to  the  soil ;  and  the  manorial  courts  tended  ever  to  keep  the  people  in 
subjection.  But  in  the  church  and  in  the  vestry  all  were  equal,  all  were 
free ;  women,  too,  took  part.  The  parish  meeting  was  held,  first  in  the 
church,  and  later  in  the  vestry;  and  it  was  always  democratic  in  its 
character ;  it  tended  ever  to  elevate  the  people,  and  give  them  life  and 
hope.  And  over  this  meeting  presided,  not  the  lord  or  his  steward,  but 
the  parson  or  parish  priest,  not  yet  dubbed  "rector."  Then  as  the  hamlet 
grew  into  the  town,  and  the  parishioner  became  a  burgess,  the  same  spirit 
created  municipal  freedom;  the  guild  of  each  craft  was  still  closely 
connected  with  a  church ;  and  the  men  who  could  manage  the  business 
of  their  guild  soon  claimed  to  control  the  affairs  of  their  borough.  The 
government  of  the  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  essentially 
aristocratic ;  the  shire^moot  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  landowners, 
and  the  sheriff,  appointed  by  the  King,  presided ;  the  freeholders  elected 
the  coroner.  Gradually  all  except  the  more  important  landowners 
became  more  and  more  remiss  in  their  attendance  at  these  gatherings ; 
and  ultimately  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  county  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  nominated  by  the 
lord  lieutenant. 

Thus  all  our  local  institutions  grew  up — gradually,  spontaneously, 
and  irregularly,  as  most  things  do  in  England.  There  was  no  cohesion, 
no  system;  but  no  one  wished  for  either.  Each  borough  had  its  own 
customs,  which  decided  who  should  vote  as  a  freeman,  and  who  should 
not.  The  freemen  of  the  borough  sent  their  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment; the  forty-shilling  freeholders  elected  knights  of  the  shire;  but 
neither  body  of  electors  ever  sought  to  introduce  any  principle  of  repre- 
sentation into  the  government  of  the  counties.  The  justices,  as  a  rule, 
managed  the  county  business  well ;  and  the  county  electors,  illogically 
but  sensibly,  acquiesced  in  the  government  of  a  class. 

Then,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  sprang  up  the  zeal  of  the 
reformer,  and  fitful  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  eccentricities 
and  remove  the  shortcomings  of  our  local  institutions.  But  in  these 
attempts,  too,  there  was  no  cohesion,  no  system,  no  guiding  principle. 
Everything  was  done  piecemeal.  Each  special  need  was  dealt  with 
separately.  Benevolent  persons,  who  desired  to  reform  the  poor  laws 
in  the  days  of  William  iv.,  had  no  knowledge  of  sanitary  science,  and 
had  no  desire  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  bridges  and  highways. 
When  unions  were  created  in  1834,  no  r^ard  was  paid  to  the  historic 
division  of  our  island  into  counties.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
nimiber  of  unions  cut  county  boundaries.    Many  parishes  lay  in  two 
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counties,  or  partly  in  a  county  and  partly  in  a  borough.  Moreover,  tiie 
lands  which  composed  a  single  parish  were  often  wholly  detached  and 
sometimes  widely  separated  In  Yorkshire,  as  late  as  1875,  there  were 
more  than  seventy  parishes  thus  divided,  and  one  parish  had  no  less 
than  ten  outlying  portions  surrounded  by  the  lands  of  other  parishes. 
And  as  the  nation  developed  and  its  requirements  increased,  new  local 
authorities  were  created — ^Highway  Boards;  Local  Boards  of  Health; 
Improvement  Act  Commissioners;  Port  Sanitary  Authorities;  Burial 
Boards;  and  School  Boards — a  new  and  special  authority  was  called 
into  existence  to  meet  each  crying  need.  And  in  each  case  this  was 
done  without  any  regard  to  previously  existing  divisions  or  authorities 
Each  new  creation  paid  no  heed  to,  and  seemed  to  have  no  knowledge 
of,  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  appointed  its  own  staff  of  officers,  levied 
its  separate  rate,  and  pursued  its  own  independent  policy.  The  result 
was  that  the  country  was  covered  with  a  number  of  separate  authorities 
—  "a  jungle  of  jurisdictions"  —  whose  functions  sometimes  clashed, 
whose  areas  intersected.  The  members  of  these  bodies  were  elected  at 
different  times,  for  different  periods,  by  different  methods  of  voting; 
and  the  qualifications  both  of  the  candidates  and  the  electors  differed  in 
each  case.  Each  petty  board  had  its  own  staff  of  officers  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  There  were  eighteen  different  kinds  of 
rates.  Time,  work,  and  money  were  habitually  wasted ;  and  the  result 
was  extravagance  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Chalmers  wrote  in  1883 :  **  Local  government  in  this  country 
may  be  fitly  described  as  consisting  of  a  chaos  of  areas,  a  chaos  of 
authorities,  and  a  chaos  of  rates "  {Local  Ghvemment^  p.  17).  But  he 
could  not  say  so  now.  The  Local  Government  Acts  of  1888  and  1894 
have  changed  the  face  of  things.  These  most  important  measures  are 
carefully  devised,  well  thought  out,  and  well  expressed;  they  have 
remedied  abuses  and  simplified  the  whole  machinery.  They  may  not 
be  above  criticism  in  some  respects;  a  further  measure  of  reform 
may  be  needed  hereafter.  But  we  now  have  at  all  events  a  clear  and 
intelligible  system  of  local  government  in  England. 

It  is  impossible  in  tliis  short  article  to  take  more  than  the  most 
general  view  of  this  system.  For  further  details  the  reader  must  refer 
to  the  separate  articles,  which  he  will  find  each  under  its  appropriate 
heading.  We  can  only  attempt  here  to  show  in  outline  the  result  of 
recent  legislation. 

1.  Tfie  Parish. — ^The  parish  is  now  once  more  the  unit  of  local 
government.  The  Boman  vill — ^if  the  vill  was  Koman — ^the  Saxon 
tun  or  township,  and  the  Norman  manor,  have  all  given  place  to  the 
parish,  which  was  originally  an  ecclesiastical  division.  No  doubt  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish,  the  vill,  the  township,  and  the  manor  often 
coincided ;  though  generally  there  were  more  vills  than  one  in  a  parish, 
more  parishes  than  one  in  a  manor.  But  now  the  parish  is  a  civU  area. 
There  were,  in  1901,  14,900  civil  parishes  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  all  rural  parishes  the  vestry  is  now,  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  civil  government,  superseded.  If  a  rural  parish  has  a  population 
of  over  three  hundred,  it  elects  a  Parish  Council;  if  its  population 
is  not  over  three  hundred,  its  affairs  are  managed  by  the  Parish  Meeting. 
The  Council  or  the  Meeting  controls  the  disposition  of  parish  property, 
has  a  voice  in  the  management  of  all  parochial  charities,  can  veto  the 
closure  of  any  public  road  or  footpath,  and  adopt  certain  permissive 
Acts  for  providing  the  parish  with  light,  baths,  washhouses,   burial 
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grounds,  recreation  grounds,  and  public  libraries.  See  further  the  articles 
Parish;  Parish  Council;  Parish  Meeting;  and  Vestry.  More- 
over, under  the  Divided  Parishes  Acts,  parish  boundaries  have  been 
largely  rectified ;  many  large  parishes  have  been  divided ;  all  detached 
portions  of  one  parish  which  were  wholly  surrounded  by  another  have 
merged  in  the  latter  parish.  And  now,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  whole 
of  every  parish  is  in  the  same  county  and  within  the  same  district^ 
urban  or  rural,  of  that  county  (L.  G.  Act,  1894,  ss.  1  (3)  and  36  (2)). 

2.  Thi  Borough, — ^There  are  now  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales.  Nineteen  of  these  have  by  ancient 
custom  all  the  oiganisation  of  a  county,  and  are  called  "  The  County 

of  the  City  of ,"  or  "  The  County  of  the  Town  of ."    By  the 

Local  Government  Act  of  1888  a  new  class  of  boroughs  was  created, 
called  "County  Boroughs."  There  are  seventy-two  of  these.  Other 
boroughs  have  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  presided  over  by 
a  recorder;  many  others  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace. 
Twenty-eight  Metropolitan  Boroughs  came  into  existence  under  the 
provisions  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1899.  These  superseded  the 
Vestries  and  District  Boards  of  the  Metropolis.  See  further  Borough 
and  Borough  Fund,  VoL  II.  pp.  355,  359 ;  and  London. 

3.  The  District. — ^This  is  the  modem  substitute  for  that  ancient 
division  of  a  county — the  Hundred  or  Wapentake — which  is  now  obsolete. 
The  head  officer  of  the  hundred  was  the  high  constable ;  but  none  have 
been  appointed  since  1869  (32  &  33  Vict,  c  47).  All  other  constables 
of  a  hundred  had  been  abolished,  or  rather  merged  in  the  county  police, 
by  the  County  Police  Act,  1856,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  69.  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hundred  Court  was  transferred  to  the  county  justices 
sitting  in  their  petty  sessional  divisions.  One  relic  still  lingered  till 
quite  recent  times.  If  a  riot  broke  out  and  any  man's  house  or  property 
was  injured  by  the  mob,  he  could  claim  compensation  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  hundred  in  which  the  house  or  property  was  situated. 
But  even  this  last  trace  has  now  disappeared ;  such  a  claim  must  now 
be  made  against  the  police  authority  of  the  district  (49  &  50  Vict.  c.  38) ; 
and  the  hundred  exists  only  on  the  county  map. 

Its  place  is  taken  by  the  district.  There  are  now  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-three  districts,  exclusive  of  boroughs,  in  England  and  Wales, 
of  which  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  are  Urban  Districts,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  are  Rural  Districts,  and  sixty  are  Port  Sanitary 
Districts.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  every  Urban 
and  Rural  District  has  its  District  Council,  which  is  the  sole  sanitary 
authority,  and  generally  the  sole  highway  and  burial  authority  in  the 
district  All  Burial  Boards,  Highway  Boards,  and  Surveyors  of  High- 
ways have  practiccdly  ceased  to  exist;  and  so  have  all  Improvement 
Commissioners,  except  in  connection  with  harbours.  See  District 
Council,  Vol.  IV.  p.  656;  Highway  Authority,  VoL  VI.  p.  541; 
and  Port  Saniiary  Authority. 

4  T?ie  Union. — A  union  is  a  statutory  group  of  parishes,  united  for 
poor  law  purposes  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834,  4  &  5 
Will.  rv.  c.  76 ;  though  a  single  parish  if  sufficiently  populous  may  be 
a  union.  In  such  union  there  may  be  a  Board  of  Guardians  which 
administers  the  poor  law.  With  the  possible  exception  of  two  co-opted 
or  additional  members,  all  guardians  are  now  elected  by  the  parishes ; 
each  constitutent  parish  which  has  a  population  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  sends  at  least  one  member.    In  an  urban  district  the  District 
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Council  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  elected  separately,  and  may 
consist  of  entirely  different  persons.  Sut  it  is  otherwise  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Guardians,  as  such,  are  no  longer  elected  for  any  rural  parish ; 
but  the  persons  who  are  elected  members  of  the  Bural  District  Council 
are  also  necessarily  poor  law  guardians.  They  represent  each  his  own 
parish  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  union,  without  any  separate 
election ;  and  this,  although  the  Bural  District  Council  and  the  Board 
of  Guardians  are  entirely  distinct  bodies. 

Some  complaint  has  been  raised  as  to  this.  It  is  urged  that  the 
work  of  a  district  councillor  is  different  from  that  of  a  poor  law  guardian, 
and  requires  somewhat  different  quaUfications.  Why  then  must  the 
same  man  be  both  ?  A  good  councillor,  it  is  said,  may  be  an  inefficient 
guardian,  or  vice  versd  ;  an  efficient  man  may  not  have  leisure  to  serve 
properly  in  both  capacities.  The  answer  is,  that  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  if  the  duties  of  any  such  post  are  increased,  superior 
men  will  seek  election  to  it;  but  that  capable  men  will  not  come 
forward  as  candidates  for  an  office  in  which  their  powers  are  limited, 
and  their  opportunities  of  usefulness  are  scanty. 

5.  The  education  area  for  both  higher  and  elementary  education  is 
either  a  county  or  a  county  borough,  with  this  qualification,  that  for 
the  purposes  of  elementary  education  the  area  may  be  that  of  a  boroiJ^h 
having  a  population  of  over  10,000,  or  an  urban  district  havii^  a 
population  of  over  20,000.  The  County,  Borough  or  Urban  District 
Council  is  now  the  Local  Education  Authority.  This  system  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Education  Act,  1902,  when  school  boards  and  school 
attendance  committees  were  abolished. 

6.  The  Petty  Sessional  Division, — For  purposes  of  the  criminal  law 
every  county  is  also  divided  into  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  justices 
resident  in  each  such  division  meet  every  month,  or  oftener,  at  some 
market  town  which  is  conveniently  central,  to  dispose  of  petty  cases, 
and  send  more  serious  offences  for  trial  at  Quarter  Sessions  or  the 
Assizes.  A  division  of  this  kind  is  generally  of  about  the  same  area  as 
a  union.  The  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  have  power  under  9  Geo.  iv. 
c.  43,  to  rearrange  and  adjust  the  boundaries  of  these  divisions ;  and 
in  some  counties  they  are  already  tiying  to  make  the  petty  sessional 
divisions  coincide,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  unions.  It  is  illogical 
and  inconvenient  that  a  county  should  for  different  purposes  be  cut  up 
into  four  distinct  series  of  areas.  If  it  could  be  arranged  that  the  same 
area  should  be  always  both  a  union  and  a  petty  sessional  division,  and 
should  contain  two  or  more  subdivisions,  each  of  which  should  be  the 
district  for  a  District  Council,  a  further  step  of  some  importance  would 
haye  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  and  facilitating  the 
government  of  our  counties. 

7.  The  CourUy, — ^There  are  now  sixty-two  administrative  counties 
in  England  and  Wales.  Each  elects  its  County  Council,  which  possesses 
and  discharges  all  the  administrative  powers  and  duties  which  formerly 
belonged  to  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions.  But  no  judicial  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  County  Council  (L  G.  Act,  1888,  s.  78,  subs.  2).  The 
county  police  are  managed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  County  Council 
and  the  justices.  The  freeholders  no  longer  elect  the  coroner ;  this  duty 
or  privilege  is  also  transferred  to  the  County  Council ;  and  with  it  dis- 
appears the  last  relic  of  the  old  shire-moot  or  county  gathering.  The 
numerous  duties  of  a  County  Council  are  detailed  in  Vol.  IV.,  at  p.  112, 
sub  nom.  County  Council.    See  also  articles  County,  County  Property, 
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and  County  Eate.  The  tendency  now  is  to  give  more  and  more  work 
to  the  County  Council,  and  to  place  it  to  some  extent  in  command  over 
the  District  and  Parish  Councils  within  its  borders.  The  County 
Council  is  to  see  that  the  lesser  authorities  do  the  work  prescribed  for 
them:  it  settles  their  boundaries  and  their  disputes,  and  generally 
supervises  the  work  of  local  government  over  the  whole  county. 

8.  Central  Control. — But  while  Englishmen  thus  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  local  self-government,  which  had  a  large  share  in 
developing  their  national  character  and  securing  them  the  liberties 
which  they  possess,  still  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  central 
authority — ^not  to  do  the  work  or  to  take  the  responsibility  which 
belongs  to  the  local  executive — but  to  keep  it  everywhere  in  action ;  to 
develop  and  strengthen  it ;  to  give  advice,  when  asked ;  to  volunteer  it, 
where  it  seems  to  be  required;  and  in  some  cases  even  to  compel  the 
local  authority  to  do  its  duty.  The  independence  of  the  local  adminis- 
trative councils  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  invigorated,  by  the 
existence  of  an  efficient  central  body,  which  can  guide  and  superintend 
their  various  activities,  and  aid  them  with  higher  and  wider  knowledge 
than  is  available  in  the  district. 

Prior  to  1871  such  central  supervision  as  existed  was  divided  among 
various  departments  of  State,  which  had  no  organised  or  necessary 
conmiunication  with  each  other.  There  was  a  Local  Government  Act 
Department  of  the  Home  Office,  to  which  many  general  questions  of 
local  government  were  referred ;  the  Privy  Council  dealt  with  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  disease ;  other  matters  came  before  the  Board  of 
Trade.  There  was  no  sufficient  staff  of  inspectors  or  other  officers ;  no 
concentration ;  no  constant  and  official  communication  between  central 
and  local  officers  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  Boyal  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1869,  which  strongly  deprecated  the  existing 
inefficiency  and  uncertainty  of  the  central  sanitary  authority,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  new  statute  to  **  constitute  and  give  adequate 
strength  to  one  central  authority."  The  Commissioners  say  in  this 
Eeport:  "There  should  be  one  recognised  and  sufficiently  powerful 
minister,  not  to  centralise  administration,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  set 
local  life  in  motion — a  real  motive  power,  and  an  authority  to  be  referred 
to  for  guidance  and  assistance  by  all  the  sanitary  authorities  for  local 
government  throughout  the  country.  Great  is  the  vis  inertice  to  be 
overcome;  the  repugnance  to  self-taxation;  the  practical  distrust  of 
science;  and  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  offending  a^inst 
sanitary  laws,  even  amongst  those  who  must  constitute  chiefly  the 
local  authorities  to  enforce  them."  The  recommendations  contained 
in  this  report  were  carried  into  effect  by  the  Act  of  1871  (34  &  35 
Vict.  c.  70),  which  created  the  Local  Government  Board.  (See  the 
next  article.) 

Similarly,  in  1889  another  central  department,  called  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  was  created  by  the  Statute  52  &  53  Vict  c.  30,  and  to  this 
body  were  transferred  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners and  the  former  Tithe,  Copyhold,  and  Inclosure  Commissioners, 
and  also  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  under  the  Acts 
relating  to  Destructive  Insects  and  the  Diseases  of  Animals.  To  these 
have  been  added  by  subsequent  legislation  the  superintendence  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Com  Betums  Act,  1882,  and 
many  other  miscellaneous  duties.    By  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
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Fisheries  Act,  1903,  important  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  relation  to  fisheries  were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
whose  title  then  became  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  (See 
Board  of  Ageiculturk  and  Fisheries,  VoL  XL  p.  307.)  licences  to 
local  authorities  under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1882  and  1892,  are 
still  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  also  regulates  Light  Railways. 
(See  Board  op  Trade,  VoL  XL  p.  312,  and  the  light  Railways  Act 
1896,  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  48.)  Xn  the  year  1900  a  Board  of  Education  was 
established  by  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  and  matters  relating 
to  education  are  under  the  control  of  that  authority.  (See  Education, 
Board  of.  Vol.  V.,  p.  69.)  The  general  superintendence  and  control  of 
local  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  X/)cal  Government  Board. 

Local  Govern ment  Board. 
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L  The  Constitution  of  the  Board. 

This  department  of  State  was  created  in  1871  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Act,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  70.  The  object  of  this  important 
measure  is,  according  to  its  preamble, ''  to  concentrate  in  one  department 
of  the  Government  the  supervision  of  the  laws  relating  to  public  health, 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  local  government."  The  Act  then  proceeds 
to  constitute  a  new  body  under  the  name  of  "  The  Local  Government 
Board,"  with  a  President,  who  is  appointed  by  His  Majesty,  and  holds 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  His  Majesty,  and  who  is  authorised  to  do 
all  acts  and  execute  all  instruments  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  which  the  Board  itself  could  do  or  execute.  The  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  sit  in  Parliament;  he  is  almost 
invariably  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  he  is  paid  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year. 
There  are  also  certain  unpaid  ex  officio  members — ^the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  all  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  these  gentlemen  in  fact  take  no  share 
in  the  work  of  the  department,  which  is  done  by  the  President  and  the 
permanent  staflF.  The  Permanent  Secretary  is  Sir  S.  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
There  are  five  assistant  secretaries.  The  Le^l  Adviser  is  A.  D.  Adrian, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  K.C.  The  Chief  Engineering  Inspector  is  G.  Waller  Will- 
cocks,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.  The  Chief  Medical  Officer  is  Wm.  H.  Power,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  staff  of  a  Grovemment  office, 
the  Board  has  attached  to  it  a  staff  of  medical  inspectors,  architects, 
and  engineers,  who  conduct  local  investigations  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  nature.    The  offices  of  the  Board  are  at  Whitehedl,  S.W. 

The  Local  Gk>vemment  Board  Act  of  1871  vested  in  the  new  Board 
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(1)  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  (2)  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  relating  to  vaccination  and  the  proven* 
tion  of  disease;  (3)  all  the  powers  and 'duties  of  the  Home  Office  in 
relation  to  public  health,  drainage,  and  sanitary  matters,  baths  and 
washhouses,  public  and  town  improvements,  artisans'  and  labourers' 
dwellings,  local  government,  local  returns,  and  local  taxation. 

What,  then,  were  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  ? 

Poor  Law  Board. — By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834  (4  &  5 
Will.  rv.  c.  76) — a  most  important  measure,  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
modem  poor  law — the  Crown  was  allowed  to  appoint,  and  did  appoint, 
for  a  period  of  five  years  three  Commissioners,  who  were  styled  "  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales."  To  these  gentlemen 
was  intrusted  the  duty  of  carrying  the  Act  into  execution,  with  the  aid 
of  assistant  commissioners  and  other  officers.  The  administration  of 
relief  to  the  poor  throughout  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  was  made  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  these 
Commissioners,  who  were  authorised  and  required  to  make  and  issue  all 
such  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  for 
the  government  of  workhouses,  and  the  education  of  children  therein,  and 
for  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children,  and  for  the  guidance  and  control 
of  all  guardians,  vestries,  and  parish  officers,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
management  of  the  poor,  and  the  keeping,  examining,  auditing,  and 
allowing  or  disallowing  of  accounts,  and  making  and  entering  into 
contracts  or  any  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  carrying 
the  Act  into  execution  in  all  other  respects,  as  they  should  think  proper. 
All  the  powers  of  Gilbert's  Act  (22  Geo.  iii.  c.  83),  of  the  59  Geo.  ui. 
c  12,  and  of  all  other  Acts,  general  as  well  as  local,  relating  to  the 
providing  of  workhouses,  the  borrowing  of  money,  and  governing  and 
employing  the  poor,  were  made  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. But  no  power  was  given  them  to  interfere  in  any  individual 
case  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  relief. 

In  1839  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  continued  in  office  for 
a  year.  This  was  repeated  till  1842,  when  they  were  continued  for  a 
further  period  of  five  years  by  the  Statute  5  &  6  Vict  c.  57.  In  1847 
a  new  body  of  Commissioners  was  appointed  by  the  Statute  10  &  11 
Vict.  c.  109,  to  which  (by  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  103,  s.  21)  the  name  of 
**  The  Poor  Law  Board  "  was  given.  And  on  this  new  body  was  conferred 
the  power  of  appointing  paid  inspectors  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the 
various  Acts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  These  Commissioners,  like  their 
predecessors,  were  originally  appointed  only  for  five  years;  but  their 
powers  were  from  time  to  time  continued;  and  eventually  the  Poor 
Law  Board  was  established  as  a  permanent  body  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1867,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  1.  The  Act  of  1847, 
10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109,  received  the  Queen's  assent  on  July  23,  1847;  and 
on  the  very  next  day  (July  24)  the  newly  appointed  Commissioners 
issued  a  "  General  Consolidated  Order,"  which  codified  all  pre-existing 
rules  and  orders,  and  which  still  is  constantly  referred  to  as  regulating 
the  practice  in  poor  law  matters. 


IL  Growth  of  the  Functions  of  the  Board. 

In  the  meantime  the  legislature  had  not  been  idle.    Nearly  every 
year  fresh  powers  and  duties  were  conferred  on  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
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sioners,  and  subsequently  on  the  Poor  Law  Board.    In  this  brief  article 
it  is  only  possible  to  set  out  the  titles  of  the  various  Acts  for  reference : — 


5*6  Will.  IV.  c.  69, 88. 1, 3,  6. 

6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  96,  8.  3. 

7  Will.   IV.   &  1  Vict.  c.  50, 
88.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

I  &  2  Vict.  c.  25,  8.  2. 

4  &  6  Vict.  0.  38,  8.  6. 

5  &  6  Vict.  c.  18,  88.  1,  3. 

5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  88.  2,  4,  7, 

8,  11. 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101,  88.  12,  15, 

30,  32,  36,  40-44,  48,  49,  51, 

53,  59,  61,  62. 
10&  11  Vict.  c.  109,88.2,  19, 

20,  21,  22,  24,  25. 

II  &  12  Vict  c.  82,  8.  4. 

11  &  12  Vict.  c.  91,88.  1,2,  4, 
5,  10,  IL 

11  &  12  Vict.  c.  110,8.  5. 

12  Vict.  c.  13,  88.  1,  3-7. 

12  &  13  Vict  c.  103,88.11, 12, 
14,  20. 

13  &  14  Vict  c.  57,  88.  1,  4-8. 

13  &  14  Vict  c.  101,  88.  2,  3,  6. 

14  &  15  Vict  c.  165,  88.  4,  6, 

12,  14,  15,  17. 

15  &  16  Vict  c.  85,  8.  29. 

16  &  17  Vict  c.  96,  8.  28. 

16  &  17  Vict  c.  97,  8.  64. 

17  &  18  Vict  c.  104,  8.  141. 

18  &  19  Vict  c.  79,  8.  2. 
20  &  21  Vict  c.  81,  8.  6. 

22  &  23  Vict  c.  49,  88.  1,  3,  5. 

24  &  25  Vict  c.  125,  a.  1. 

25  &  26  Vict  c.  43,  88.  1-4. 
27  &  28  Vict  c.  42,  8. 1. 

27  &  28  Vict  c.  116,  8s.  1, 4,  5. 

28  &  29  Vict  c.  79,  8.  14. 

29  &  30  Vict  c.  113,  88.  7,  14. 

30  Vict.  c.  6  passim, 

30  &  31  Vict  c.  106,  88.  2,  3, 

13,  15,  20. 

31  &  32  Vict  c.  122  passim. 

32  &  33  Vict  c.  45,  88.  4,  5. 
32  &  33  Vict  c.  63. 

32  &  33  Vict  c.  67. 

33  Vict  c.  2,  88.  1,  2,   4,  7, 
8,  11. 

33  &  34  Vict  c.  18,  s.  1. 
33  &  34  Vict.  c.  48,  8.  1. 

33  &  34  Vict  c.  94,  88.  1,  2. 

34  Vict  c.  11,  88.  1,  2. 
34  Vict  c.  15,  8.  1. 


Union  and  Parish  Property  Act,  1835. 

Parochial  Assessments  Act,  1836. 

Conveyance  of  Ck)pyhold8  for  Workhouse 
Sites  Act,  1837. 

Liquidation  of  Loans  for  Building  Work- 
houses Act,  1837. 

Education  (School  Sites)  Act,  1841. 

Parish  Property  and  Debts  Act,  1842 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1842. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1844. 


Poor  Law  Board  Act,  1847. 

DistriQjbs  for  Education  Act,  1848. 
Poor  Law  Audit  Act,  1848. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1848. 

Boarding-out  Act,  1849. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1849. 

Vestry  Act,  1850. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1850. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1851. 

Burial  Act,  1852. 

Lunacy  Act,  1853. 

Lunatic  Asylums  Act,  1853. 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854. 

Burial  of  Paupers  Act,  1855. 

Burial  Act,  1857. 

Union  Debts  Act,  1859. 

Parochial  Offices  Act,  1861. 

Education  of  Pauper  Children  Act,  1862. 

Union  and  Parish  Officers  Superannuation 

Act,  1864. 
Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act,  1864. 
Union  Chtirgeability  Act,  1865. 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1866. 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867. 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1867. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1868. 
Union  Loans  Act,  1869. 
Metropolitan  Poor  Amendment  Act,  1869. 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869. 
Dissolved    Boards    of     Management    and 

Guardians  Act,  1870. 
Metropolitan  Poor  Amendment  Act,  1870. 
Paupers  Conveyance  Expenses  Act,  1870. 
Medical  Officers  Superannuation  Act,  1870. 
Poor  Law  Loans  Act,  1871. 
Temporary  Asylums  (Metropolis)  Act,  1871. 
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And  from  the  moment  that  the  Local  Government  Board  was  con- 
stituted m  1871,  the  same  process  continued.  Nearly  every  year  some 
new  power  is  conferred,  or  some  new  duty  is  imposed,  or  some  amend- 
ment is  made  in  the  procedure  of  the  Board.  To  a  large  extent  this 
legislation  is  suggested  by  the  able  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Board, 
who  know  better  than  anyone  else  where  the  machinery  does  not  work 
quite  smoothly,  and  proceed  at  once  to  repair  the  defects.  But  it  is  high 
time  that  all  these  minute  provisions  which  are  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  Statute-Book  should  be  collected  into  one  "  Local  Government  Code." 
Thus,  in  Poor  Law  matters  alone,  the  following  Acts  affecting  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  been  passed  since  the  Act  which  created  the 
Board : — 


34  &  35  Vict.  c.  108. 

35  Vict  c.  2. 

36  Vict.  c.  9. 
36  Vict.  c.  19. 

39  &  40  Vict.  c.  61. 

42  Vict.  c.  6. 

42  &  43  Vict.  c.  54. 

45  &  46  Vict  c.  58. 

46  Vict  c.  11. 

47  &  48  Vict  c.  5. 

52  &  53  Vict  c.  56. 

53  Vict  c.  5. 

54  &  55  Vict  c.  65. 
57  &  58  Vict  c.  25. 

57  &  58  Vict  c.  53. 
59  &  60  Vict  0.  16. 

59  &  60  Vict  c.  50. 

60  &  61  Vict  c.  28. 

60  &  61  Vict  c.  29. 

61  &  62  Vict  c.  19. 

61  &  62  Vict  c.  45. 

61  &  62  Vict  c.  49. 

62  &  63  Vict  0.  37. 

63  &  64  Vict  c  23. 
4  Edw.  vn.  c.  20. 

4  Edw.  VII.  c.  32. 

5  Edw.  VII.  c.  18. 


Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation 
Act,  1871. 

Poor  Law  Loans  Act,  1872. 

Bastardy  Law  Amendment  Act,  1873. 

Poor  Allotments  Management  Act,  1873. 

Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1876. 

District  Auditors  Act,  1879. 

Poor  Law  Act,  1879. 

Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1882. 

Poor  Law  Conferences  Act,  1883. 

Valuation  (Metropolis)  Amendment  Act, 
1884. 

Poor  Law  Act,  1889. 

Lunacy  Act,  1890. 

Lunacy  Act,  1891. 

Outdoor  Belief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act, 
1894. 

Equalisation  of  Rates  (London)  Act,  1894. 

Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896. 

Poor  Law  Officers  Superannuation  Act,  1896. 

Poor  Law  Officers  Superannuation  Act 
Amendment  Act,  1897. 

Poor  Law  Act,  1897. 

Poor  Law  Unions  Association  (Expenses) 
Act,  1898. 

Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1898. 

Vaccination  Act,  1898. 

Poor  Law  Act,  1899. 

Poor  Removal  Act,  1900. 

Poor  Law  Authorities  (Transfer  of  Pro- 
perty) Act,  1904. 

Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act, 
1904. 

Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 


In   matters   relating   to    Public    Health,    the   following  may   be 
mentioned : — 


35  &  36  Vict.  c.  79. 
37  &  38  Vict.  0.  67. 

37  &  38  Vict.  c.  89. 


Public  Health  Act,  1872. 

Slaughter  Houses,   etc.  (Metropolis)  Act, 

1874. 
Sanitary  Ijaw  Amendment  Act,  1874. 
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38  &  39  Vict  0.  55.  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

41  &  42  Vict,  c  25,  Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  1878. 

42  &  43  Vict.  c.  31.  Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879. 

45  &  46  Vict.  c.  23.  Public  Health  (Fruit  Pickers  Lodgings)  Act, 

1882. 

46  &  47  Vict  c.  37.  Support  of  Sewers  Act,  1883. 

46  &  47  Vict.  c.  59.  Epidemic  and  other  Diseases  Prevention  Act, 

1883. 

47  Vict.  c.  12.  Public  Health  (Cionfirmation  of  By-Laws) 

Act,  1884. 

48  &  49  Vict.  c.  22.  Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Con- 

ferences Act,  1885. 
48  &  49  Vict  c.  35.  Public  Health  (Ships,  etc.)  Act,  1885. 

52  &  53  Vict  c.  72.  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889. 

52  &  53  Vict.  c.  94.  Public  Health  Act,  1889. 

53  &  54  Vict.  c.  34.  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890. 

53  &  54  Vict  c.  59.  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890. 

54  &  55  Vict  c.  76.  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891. 

56  &  57  Vict  c  47.  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  Amend- 
ment Act,  1893. 

56  &  57  Vict  0.  68.  Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1893. 

59  &  60  Vict  c.  19.  Public  Health  (Quarantine)  Act,  1896. 

59  &  60  Vict  c.  20.  Public  Health  (Ports)  Act,  1896. 

62  &  63  Vict  c.  51.  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899. 

63  &  64  Vict  c.  59.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1900. 
4  Edw.  Yii.  c.  16.  Public  Health  Act,  1904. 

In  the  wider  field  of  general  Local  Government,  the  amount  of 
recent  l^islation  is  positively  bewildering;  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  list: — 

34  &  35  Vict  c.  98.  Vaccination  Act,  1871. 

34  &  35  Vict  c.  113.  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871. 

35  &  36  Vict  c.  61.  Factories  (Steam  Whistles)  Act,  1872. 

35  &  36  Vict  c.  91.  Municipal  Corporations  (Borough  Funds) 

Act,  1872. 

36  &  37  Vict  c.  86.  Elementary  Education  Act  1873. 

36  &  37  Vict  c.  89.  Gas  and  Water  Works  Facilities  Act,  1870» 

Amendment  Act,  1873. 

37  &  38  Vict  c.  75.  Vaccination  Act,  1874. 

37  &  38  Vict  c.  88.  Births  and  Deaths  Segistration  Act,  1874. 

38  &  39  Vict  c  63.  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875. 
38  &  39  Vict  c.  83.                      Local  Loans  Act,  1875. 

38  &  39  Vict  c.  89.  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1875. 

39  &  40  Vict  c.  31.  Public  Works  Loans  (Money)  Act,  1876. 
39  &  40  Vict  c.  62.  Sale  of  Exhausted  Parish  Lands  Act^  1876. 
39  &  40  Vict.  c.  75.  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  1876. 

39  &  40  Vict  c.  79.  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876. 

40  &  41  Vict  c.  60.  Canal  Boats  Act,  1877. 

40  &  41  Vict  c.  66.  Local  Taxation  Setums  Act,  1877. 

41  Vict  c.  14.  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act,  1878. 
41  Vict  c.  18.  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1878. 

41  &  42  Vict.  c.  74.  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act^  1878. 

41  &  42  Vict,  c  77.  Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment) 

Act,  1878. 

42  &  43  Vict.  c.  30.  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment 

Act,  1879. 
42  &  43  Vict  c  39.  Highway  Accounts  Setums  Act,  1879. 
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42  &  43  Vict.  c.  48.  Elementary  Education  (Industrial  Schools) 

Act,  1879. 

42  &  43  Vict.  c.  77.  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  l879. 

43  &  44  Vict.  c.  7.  Union  Assessment  Act,  1880. 

44  &  45  Vict.  c.  37.  Alkali,  etc..  Works  Regulation  Act,  1881. 

44  &  45  Vict.  c.  38.  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1881. 

45  &  46  Vict.  c.  27.  Highway  Rate  Assessment  and  Expenditure 

Act,  1882. 

45  &  46  Vict.  c.  30.  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act,  1882. 

45  &  46  Vict  c.  50.  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882. 

45  &  46  Vict.  c.  56.  Electric  Lighting  Act,  1882. 

45  &  46  Vict.  c.  62.  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1882. 

46  &  47  Vict.  c.  18.  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1883. 

46  &  47  Vict  c.  42.  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1883. 

47  &  48  Vict  c.  75.  Canal  Boato  Act,  1884. 

48  &  49  Vict  c.  72.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885. 
50  &  51  Vict  c.  29.  Margarine  Act,  1887. 

50  &  51  Vict.  c.  61.  Local  (Government  (Boundaries)  Act,  1887. 

50  &  51  Vict  c.  72.  Local  Authorities  (Expenses)  Act,  1887. 

51  &  52  Vict  c.  10.  County  Electors  Act,  1888. 
51  &  52  Vict  c.  41.  Local  Gk)vernment  Act,  1888. 
53  Vict  c.  5.  Lunacy  Act,  1890. 

53  &  54  Vict  c.  45.  Police  Act,  1890. 

53  &  54  Vict  c.  70.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

55  i^  56  Vict  c.  30.  Alkali,  etc..  Works  Regulation  Act,  1892. 

55  &  56  Vict  c  57.  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

56  Vict.  c.  11.  Public  Libraries  (Amendment)  Act,  1893. 
56  &  57  Vict  c.  68.  Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1893. 

56  &  57  Vict  c.  73.  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 

58  &  59  Vict  c.  32.  Local  Gk)vernment  (Stock  Transfer)  Act^ 

1895. 

59  Vict  c.  1.  Local  Government  (Elections)  Act,  1896. 
59  &  60  Vict.  c.  9.  Local  Government  (Determination  of  Differ- 
ences) Act,  1896. 

59  &  60  Vict  c.  16.  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896. 

59  &  60  Vict  c.  22.  Chairman  of  District  Councils  Act,  1896. 

59  &  60  Vict  c.  36.  Locomotives  on  Highways  Act,  1896. 

59  &  60  Vict  c.  59.  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act^  1896. 

60  Vict  c.  1.  Local  Government  Act,  1897. 

60  &  61  Vict  c.  40.  Local  Government  (Joint  Committees)  Act» 

1897. 

60  &  61  Vict  c.  51.  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1897. 

60  &  61  Vict  c.  57.  Infant  Life  Protection  Act^  1897. 

61  &  62  Vict  c.  29.  Locomotives  Act,  1898. . 

61  &  62  Vict  c.  34.  Rivers     Pollution     Prevention     (Border 

Councils)  Act,  1898. 

61  &  62  Vict.  c.  38.  Parish  Fire-engines  Act,  1898. 

61  &  62  Vict  c  53.  Libraries  Offences  Act,  1898. 

61  &  62  Vict  0.  54.  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1898. 

62  &  63  Vict.  c.  8.  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Extension 

Act,  1899. 

62  &  63  Vict  c.  10.  Parish  Councillors  (Tenure  of  Office)  Act, 

1899. 

62  &  63  Vict  c.  14.  London  Government  Act,  1899. 

62  &  63  Vict  c.  20.  Bodies  Corporate  (Joint  Tenancy)  Act,  1899. 

62  &  63  Vict  c.  30.  Commons  Act,  1899. 

62  &  63  Vict  c.  44.  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899. 
VOL.  VIIL  24 
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63  &  64  Viot.  c.  13.  Ciounty  Coancils  (Elections)  Amendment 

Act,  1900. 
63  &  64  Vict.  c.  15.  Burial  Act,  1900. 

63  &  64  Vict.  c.  16.  District  Councillors  and  Guardians  (Term 

of  Office)  Act,  1900. 
63  &  64  Vict.  c.  46.  Members  of  Lo»cal  Authorities  Relief  Act, 

1900. 
63  &  64  Vict  c.  59.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1900. 

1  Edw.  VII.  c.  8.  Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1901. 

1  Edw.  VII.  c.  19.  Public  Libraries  Act,  1901. 

1  Edw.  VII.  c.  22.  Factory  and  Workshop  Act>  1901. 

2  Edw.  VII.  c.  8.  Cremation  Act,  1902. 
2  Edw.  VII.  c.  17.  Mid  wives  Act,  1902. 

2  Edw.  VII.  c.  42.  Education  Act,  1902. 

3  Edw.  VII.  c.  9.  County  Councils  (Bills  in  Parliament)  Act, 

1903. 
3  Edw.  VII.  c.  10.  Education  (Provision  of  Working  Balances) 

Act,  1903. 
3  Edw.  vn.  c.  13.  Elementary  Education  Amendment   Act, 

1903. 
3  Edw.  VII.  c  14.  Borough  Funds  Act^  1903. 

3  Edw.  VII.  c.  15.  Local  Government  (Transfer  of  Powers)  Act, 

1903. 
3  Edw.  VII.  c.  24.  Education  (London)  Act^  1903. 

3  Edw.  VII.  c.  36.  Motor  Car  Act,  1903. 

3  Edw.  vu.  c.  39.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903. 

4  Edw.  VII.  c.  18.  Education  (Local  Authority  Default)  Act^ 

1904. 

4  Edw.  VII.  c.  31.  Shop  Hours  Act,  1904. 

5  Edw.  VII.  c.  18.  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

6  Edw.  VII.  c.  33.  Local  Authorities  (Treasury  Powers)  Act, 

1906. 

7  Edw.  VII.  c.  21.  Butter  and  Marearine  Act,  1907. 
7  Edw.  VII.  c.  40.                          Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907. 

7  Edw.  VII.  c.  43.  Education  (Administration  Provisions)  Act, 

1907. 
7  Edw.  vn.  c.  53.  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907. 

7  Edw.  VII.  0.  54.  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1907. 

These  lists  (which  probably  are  not  exhaustive)  will  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of 
the  work  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
eketch  to  further  pursue  details.  But  the  functions  of  the  Board  may 
be  roughly  f;prouped  under  five  heads: — 

Legislative  Powers. 
Administrative  Control 
Financial  Control 
Advice. 
Eetums. 

IIL  Legislative  Powers. 

liiUes,  JRegvIations,  and  Orders. — Parliament  has  delegated  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  a  very  extensive  power  of  issuing  orders  and 
making  rules  and  regulations,  which  have  practically  the  force  and  effect 
of  a  statute.  Thus  in  poor  law  matters,  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  make  rules,  orders,  and  r^ulations  for  the  management  of  the  poor; 
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for  the  govemment  of  workhouses,  and  the  education  of  the  children 
therein;  for  apprenticing  children  of  poor  persons;  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  guardians,  vestries,  and  parish  officers,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  management  or  relief  of  the  poor ;  for  the  keeping,  examining, 
auditing,  and  allowing  of  accounts,  and  making  and  entering  into 
contracts,  in  all  matters  relating  to  such  management  or  relief,  or  to 
any  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  and  for  carrying  the  Act 
into  execution.  It  may,  in  its  discretion,  from  time  to  time  suspend, 
alter,  or  rescind  such  rules,  etc.,  or  any  of  them.  Such  rules  may  affect 
one  union  only  or  several;  if  it  affects  more  than  one  union,  it  is 
"a  general  rule"  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  15).  But  the  Board  has  no 
power  to  interfere  in  any  individual  case  for  the  purpose  of  ordering 
relief  (4  &  5  Will.  iv.  c.  76,  s.  15 ;  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109 ;  34  &  35  Vict. 
c.  70).  The  Local  Govemment  Board  may  also  make  rules,  orders,  etc., 
for  the  govemment  of  workhouses,  the  preservation  of  good  order  therein, 
and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given  to,  and  the  labour 
to  be  extracted  from,  the  persons  relieved ;  and  may  suspend,  alter,  or 
rescind  the  same  from  time  to  time  (4  &  5  Will.  iv.  c.  76,  ss.  26,  42). 
The  Board  may  also  make  rules,  etc.,  as  to  the  emigration'  of  paupers 
(s.  62 ;  and  see  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  110). 

The  Local  Govemment  Board  is  also  required  by  the  Statute 
12  &  13  Vict.  c.  13,  as  it  shall  see  occasion,  to  make  and  issue,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  workhouse,  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the  management 
and  government  of  any  house  or  establishment,  not  being  a  workhouse, 
in  which  poor  persons  shall  be  lodged,  boarded,  or  maintained,  for  hire 
or  remuneration,  under  contract  with  guardians,  overseers,  or  other 
persons,  or  for  the  education  of  poor  children  therein  (s.  1).  These 
rules,  etc.,  may  be  directed  to  any  person  being  or  acting  as  the  pro- 
prietor, manager,  or  superintendent,  or  as  an  officer  or  assistant  of  such 
house  or  establishment,  and  will  come  into  operation  at  the  date  specified 
by  the  Local  Govemment  Board  therein  (s.  3).  The  Board  may  prohibit, 
by  order,  the  reception  or  retention  of  any  poor  person  or  class  of  poor 
persons  in  any  such  house  or  establishment  (s.  4).  It  may  issue  orders 
regulating  the  mode  in  which  any  contract  shall  be  entered  into  for 
lodging  and  maintenance  of  poor  persons  in  such  houses  and  establish- 
ments, or  the  terms  or  duration  of  such  contract,  and  in  the  event  of 
non-compliance  therewith  may  declare  the  contract  void  (s.  6). 

A  large  number  of  orders  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  poor 
law  have  been  made  and  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  their  predecessors  under  the  above-mentioned  and 
other  statutes,  and  include  the  following: — 

Out-Door  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  1844. 

General  Consolidated  Order,  1847,  referred  to  at  page  365.  It 
relates  to  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  guardians,  contracts, 
apprenticeship  of  pauper  children,  government  of  the  workhouse, 
appointment  and  duties  of  officers,  etc. 

Out-Door  Relief  Regulation  Order,  1852. 

Metropolitan  Asylum  District,  Constitution  of  District  and  Board  of 
Management  Order,  1867. 

R^ulations  with  respect  to  Casual  Paupers  Order,  1882. 

Guardians  Election  Orders,  1898. 

Vaccination  Acts,  1867  to  1898,  Orders  1898  and  1905. 

Relief  (School  Children)  Order,  1905. 

Boarding-out  in  Homes  Order,  1905. 
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The  legislative  power  of  the  Board  in  poor  law  matters  is,  however, 
subject  to  a  threefold  control.  In  the  first  place,  a  copy  of  every  general 
rule,  order,  or  r^ilation  issued  by  it  must  be  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  *"  as  soon  as  practicable  after  its  publication  "  (31  &  32 
Vict.  c.  122,  s.  1).  Secondly,  the  King  may,  by  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  disallow  any  such  general  rule,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  shall 
then  cease  to  be  of  any  further  force  or  validity  (10  &  11  Vict  c.  109, 
s.  17).  Lastly,  there  is  a  power,  little  known  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
exercised,  to  bring  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  before  a  Court  of  law  and  have  it  declared  illegal  or  ultra 
vires.  No  rule,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
comes  into  operation  until  fourteen  days  after  it  has,  if  a  general  order, 
been  published  in  the  London  Gazette  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  79,  s.  48, 
re-enacted  by  s.  343  and  Sched.  V.  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875),  or, 
if  a  single  order,  sent  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  and  the  guardians 
of  the  union  concerned  (4  &  5  Will.  rv.  c.  76,  s.  18);  though  it  may  be 
acted  on  within  the  fourteen  days  (12  &  13  Vict  c.  103,  s.  12).  But  at 
any  time  within  a  year  after  such  rule,  order,  or  regulation  has  been  so 
published  (12  &  13  Vict  c.  103,  s.  13)  any  person  aggrieved  may  apply 
to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  have  the  same  removed  by  certiorari 
into  the  High  Court,  with  a  view  to  its  being  quashed.  Till  it  is 
quashed,  however,  the  rule  remains  in  force,  in  spite  of  the  application 
(4  &  5  Will.  rv.  c.  76,  s.  105).  Notice  must  be  left  at  the  office  of  the 
Board  at  least  ten  days  before  the  application  for  the  writ  of  certiorari 
is  made,  and  the  Board  may  show  cause  against  the  application  in  the 
first  instance  (s.  106).  The  persons  applying  for  the  writ  must  give 
security  for  the  costs  of  the  Board,  in  case  the  rule  is  upheld  (s.  107). 
But  if  the  rule  is  declared  illegal  or  vitra  vires,  the  Local  Government 
Board  must  at  once  give  notice  to  all  unions,  parishes,  or  places 
aflected  (s.  108). 

Many  regulations  and  orders  have  been  made  and  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  powers  conferred  upon  that  authority  by  various 
statutes  relating  to  Public  Health  and  Local  Government  The  under- 
mentioned are  referred  to  only  as  examples  and  as  showing  the  variety 
of  subjects  dealt  with : — 

Accounts.  Order,  dated  1880,  made  under  the  Pubb'c  Health  Act, 
1875,  and  the  District  Auditors  Act,  1879. 

Canal  boats.  Begulations,  dated  1878,  made  under  the  Canal  Boats 
Act,  1877.     See  Canal,  Vol.  XL  p.  532. 

Dairies  and  cowsheds.  Orders,  dated  1886  and  1889,  made  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  1878  and  1886. 

Election  of  urban  and  rural  district  and  parish  councillors.  Orders, 
dated  1898,  made  under  the  Local  Gk)vernment  Act,  1894 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  Order,  dated  1890,  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

Infectious  disease.  Orders,  dated  1889, 1896  and  1900,  under  the 
Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Locomotives  and  motor  cars.  Orders,  dated  1903, 1904  and  1905, 
made  under  the  Locomotives  on  Highways  Act,  1896,  the  Locomotives 
Act,  1898,  and  the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903.    See  Highways,  Vol.  VI.  p.  567. 

Medical  officers  and  inspectors  of  nuisances.  Orders,  dated  1891, 
made  under  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Unemployed  workmen.  Orders,  dated  1905  and  1906,  made  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 
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C(mfirnwiion  of  By-Laws. — Li  addition  to  their  own  powers  of  direct 
legislation,  the  Local  Government  Board  also  performs  the  important 
duty  of  revising  and  amending  by-laws  made  by  subordinate  authorities. 
All  by-laws  made  by  any  local  authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  super- 
vises and  may  alter  or  disallow  them,  wholly  or  in  part. 

The  following  are  the  matters  with  regard  to  which  by-laws  made  by 
sanitary  authorities  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  as  amended  by  the  Public  Health  (Confirmation  of 
By-laws)  Act,  1884,  47  Vict.  c.  12  :— 

Cleansing  of  footways  and  pavements. 

Removal  of  house  refuse. 

Cleansing  of  earthclosets,  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools. 

Prevention  of  nuisances. 

Keeping  of  animals. 

Public  sanitary  conveniences. 

Common  lodging-houses. 

Houses  let  in  lodgings. 

New  streets  and  buildings. 

Markets. 

Slaughter-houses. 

Hackney  carriages. 

Public  bathing. 

Pleasure  grounds. 

Horses,  ponies,  mules,  or  asses  standing  for  hire. 

Pleasure  boats  and  vessels. 

Cemeteries. 

Mortuaries. 

OflTensive  trades. 

Hop-pickers. 

Fruit-pickers. 

Burial  grounds. 

Baths  and  washhouses. 

Tents  and  caravans. 

Open  spaces. 

Commons. 

Museums  and  gymnasiums. 

Public  libraries. 

Fire-escapes  at  factories. 

The  Board's  confirmation  is  also  required  to  by-laws  made  by  councils 
of  boroughs,  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts,  for  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  certain  nuisances  (Public  Health  Act,  1875,  s,  187). 
No  rules,  orders,  and  r^ulations  can  be  made  under  any  local  or  other 
Act,  relating  to  poorhouses,  workhouses,  or  the  relief  of  the  poor,  until 
thev  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Board 
(4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  22).  The  Board  has  power  to  supervise,  alter, 
amend,  confirm,  or  repeal  any  by-law  made  under  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  Amendment  Act,  1878,  41  &  42  Vict,  c,  77,  s.  35.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  by-laws  should  be  submitted  to  some  central 
authority  for  revision  and  confirmation,  as  local  authorities  sometimes 
take  strange  views  as  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  prepared  and  issued  a  series  of  model  by-laws  for  the 
guidance  of  local  authorities.    For  instances  of  by-laws  passed  by  an 
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urban  sanitary  authority,  and  subsequently  disallowed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  see  By-laws,  Vol.  IL,  at  p.  493. 

IV.  Administrative  Control. 

The  administrative  control  exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
over  different  local  authorities  varies  considerably.  In  poor  law  matters 
its  control  is  complete.  The  Board  has  power  to  create,  dissolve,  and 
amalgamate  unions,  and  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  guardians  .in 
the  minutest  particulars.  Over  municipalities  proper  the  Board  has  no 
direct  control.  It  is  only  when  a  borough  wants  to  borrow  money  that 
the  Board  can  step  in  and  impose  conditions.  Over  sanitary  authorities 
the  Board  has  considerable  power,  and  it  can  force  them  to  cany  out 
sanitary  measures  to  its  satisfaction.  It  can,  by  provisional  order,  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  local  Acts  relating  to  sanitary  authorities.    These  pro-  I 

visional  orders,  it  is  true,  require  confirmation  by  Parliament,  but  that 
is  usually  obtained  as  a  matter  of  course  (see  Provisional  Order).  It 
can  also  authorise  sanitary  authorities  by  provisional  order  to  acquire 
any  necessary  land  by  compulsory  purchase.  It  can  in  like  manner 
dissolve  or  alter  the  boundaries  of  sanitary  districts.  It  can  confer 
on  rural  District  Councils  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  an  urban  District 
Council  (L.  G.  Act,  1894,  s.  25,  sute.  (5)).  The  Board  also  has  special 
and  stringent  powers  for  dealing  with  epidemics.  In  such  cases  it  may 
provide  for  the  speedy  interment  of  the  dead,  for  house-to-house  visita- 
tion, and  all  other  requisite  arrangements ;  and  see  52  &  53  Vict  cc.  64 
and  72. 

All  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  1855,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  116,  and  all  powers  conferred 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  were  transferred  in 
1871  to  the  Local  Government  Board  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  70,  ss.  2,  7, 
Schedule,  Part  II. ;  and  see  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  97 ;  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55, 
s.  343,  Sched.  V.  Part  I. ;  46  &  47  Vict.  cc.  35,  39).  The  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Acts,  1852  and  1871,  were 
transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board  (see  Sched.  V.  Part  III.  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875). 

Pollution  of  Streams, — The  Local  Government  Board  has  also  very 
important  powers  under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  39 
&  40  Vict.  c.  75.  Sec.  3  of  this  Act  made  it  an  offence,  which  can  be 
restrained  by  the  summary  order  of  a  County  Court  judge  (s.  10),  for 
any  person  to  cause  to  fall  or  flow,  or  knowingly  to  permit  to  fall  or  flow, 
or  to  be  carried  into  any  stream,  any  solid  or  liquid  sewage  matter.  It 
was  feared  that  this  provision  would  press  severely  on  sanitary  authorities, 
too  many  of  whom  were  then  and  are  still  in  the  habit  of  thus  disposing 
of  the  sewage  of  their  locality;  it  was  felt  that  time  must  be  given 
to  such  sanitary  authorities  to  find  other  means  of  disposing  of  their 
sewage,  or  of  rendering  the  sewage  matter  harmless.  Hence  the  same 
section  (3)  of  the  Act  of  1876  provides  that  if  it  appears  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  after  local  inquiry,  that  further  time  should  be 
granted  to  any  sanitary  authority  which  was  discharging  sewage  matter 
into  a  stream  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Board  may 
by  order  suspend  the  operation  of  sec.  3  of  the  Act  for  a  fixed  period, 
and  subject  to  any  conditions  they  please,  so  as  to  protect  the  sanitary 
authority  from  any  proceedings  which  might  otherwise  be  brought 
against  it  imder  that  section  for  polluting  the  stream. 
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Moreover,  no  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  any  person  under 
sees.  4  and  5  of  the  Act,  except  by  a  sanitary  authority;  and  that 
authority  must  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  its  instituting  such  proceedings  (s.  6).  But  if  a  sanitary  authority, 
on  application  from  a  person  interested,  refuse  to  take  proceedings  or  to 
apply  for  the  Board's  consent  to  their  doing  so,  the  Board  may,  on  the 
application  of  that  person  to  them,  and  after  inquiry,  direct  the  sanitary 
authority  to  take  proceedings. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  also  empowered  by  sec.  12  to  appoint 
an  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  to  the  effect  that  the 
means  used  for  rendering  harmless  any  sewage  matter  or  other  pollution 
falling  or  flowing  into  any  stream,  are  the  best  or  only  practicable  and 
available  means  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  such  a  certificate 
be  given,  it  is  for  two  years  at  least  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
person  accused  of  polluting  the  stream.  But  any  person  aggrieved  by 
the  granting  or  withholding  of  such  a  certificate  may  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  Board  has  power  to  confirm,  reverse,  or 
modify  the  inspector's  certificate,  and  also  to  make  an  order  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  appeal  (s.  12).  Inspectors  of  the  Board 
have  the  same  powers  for  the  purposes  of  inquiries  under  this  Act 
as  they  have  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  s.  15.  And  note  that 
the  word  ''  stream  "  is  used  in  this  Act  to  include  the  sea  to  such  extent^ 
and  tidal  waters  to  such  point,  as  the  Board  may  after  local  inquiry  and 
on  sanitary  grounds  determine  by  order  (s.  20).  See  also  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1893. 

Adulteration. — Under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  1875, 1879, 
and  1899  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  63,  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  30,  and  62  &  63  Vict, 
c.  51),  and  the  Margarine  Act,  1887,  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  39,  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  power  to  compel  local  authorities  to  appoint 
analysts,  in  case  of  neglect.  The  Board  has  used  all  its  influence  to 
induce  the  district  authorities  to  take  this  simple  precaution  against 
adulteration.  As  late  as  1891  it  appeared  that  in  twenty-two  counties, 
nineteen  of  our  largest  towns,  and  two  metropolitan  districts,  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  were  practically  inoperative.  Analysts  have, 
however,  now  been  appointed  in  most,  if  not  all,  these  places,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  beneficial  results  of  this  legislation  are 
shown  by  the  statistics  received  by  the  Board  since  1877,  when  the 
results  of  the  analyses  under  the  Act  of  1875  were  for  the  first  time 
tabulated.  In  that;  year  1877,  14,706  samples  were  analysed,  and  19*2 
per  cent,  were  condemned.  In  the  five  years  1877-1881,  the  proportion 
reported  against  was  16*2  per  cent.  In  the  next  five  years  (1882-1886) 
the  percentage  of  adulterated  samples  fell  to  13*9.  In  1887-1891  it  was 
11'7  per  cent;  while  in  the  five  years  1892-1896  it  was  reduced  to  10*6 
per  cent.  In  the  two  years  1895  and  1896  the  proportion  of  adulterated 
samples  had  fallen  to  a  little  over  9  per  cent.  The  total  number  of 
analyses  made  during  1904  under  these  Acts  was  84,678,  or  1  to  every 
384  of  the  population.    See  Adulteration,  Vol.  I.  p.  200. 

Vacdnation, — By  sec.  7  of  the  Local  Gtovemment  Board  Act,  1871, 
and  sec.  16  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  1871,  the  powers  and  duties  which, 
under  the  latter  Act  or  any  other  previous  Act  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  vaccination,  were  vested  in  or  imposed  on  the  Poor  Law  Board  or 
the  Privy  Council  were  transferred  to  the  Local  Gk)vemment  Board, 
which  has  power  to  make  special  grants  to  public  vaccinators  who  attain 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency.    The  Board  has  taken  up  the  subject  of 
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animal  vaccination,  and  now  supplies  calf  lymph  to  the  vaccinators  in 
order  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who  object  to  humanised  lymph.  Of 
the  940,509  children  bom  in  1902,  703,721  were  successfully  vaccinated, 
and  90,826  died  unvaccinated. 

Miscellaneaus  DiUies. — ^Among  the  miscellaneous  duties  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  the  issue  of  instructions  to  the  R^istrar- 
General's  Office  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths ;  the  sanction 
of  sales  of  land  by  parishes  (39  &  40  Vict  c  62) ;  the  working  of  the 
Canal  Boats  Acts,  1877  and  1884  (see  Canal,  VoL  IL  p.  532),  and  the 
Alkali  Acts,  1881  and  1892  (see  Alkali  Works,  Vol.  L  p.  307);  and 
the  revocation  of  sanctions  given  by  local  authorities  for  the  use  of 
steam  whistles  or  "  hooters  "  under  the  Factories  (Steam  Whistles)  Act, 
1872,  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  61.  The  Board  has  also  important  powers  under 
the  Divided  Parishes  Acts,  1876  to  1882  (see  Divided  Parishes  Acts, 
VoL  IV.  p.  675) ;  under  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  1846  to  1896 
(see  Baths  and  Washhouses,  Vol.  II.  p.  137);  under  the  Local  Loans 
Act,  1875,  and  the  Public  Works  Loans  Acts,  1875  to  1883 ;  under  the 
Union  Assessment  Acts,  1862  to  1880,  and  the  Valuation  of  the  Metro- 
polis Act,  1869  (see  Assessment  Committee,  Vol.  I.  p.  533);  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  1890  to  1900 ;  under  the  Motor 
Car  Acts,  1896  and  1903 ;  and  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
1905. 

Appeals, — There  are  many  matters  in  respect  of  which  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  See,  for  example,  the 
provisions  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  ss.  268  and  299;  the  PubUc 
Health  (Water)  Act,  1878,  s.  4 ;  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  ss.  11, 
35,  38,  and  57 ;  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act*  1890,  ss.  8, 10, 
and  16 ;  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1893,  ss.  8  and  10,  and  the  1901 
Act,  s.  5 ;  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  ss.  9,  10,  36,  58,  60,  and  63; 
the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  s.  7;  the  London  Government  Act,  1899, 
8S.  4  and  7 ;  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899,  s.  9 ;  and  the 
observations  as  to  appeals  to  the  Local  Government  Bpard  i^inst 
surcharges  and  disallowances  by  the  District  Auditor,  post,  p.  377. 

V.  Financial  Conteol. 

The  Local  Government  Board  controls  the  financial  engagements  and 
the  expenditure  of  local  bodies  in  two  ways : — 

(a)  In  most  cases,  before  any  local  authority  can  borrow  money,  it 
must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  subjects  the  accounts  of  most  local  authorities  to  a 
searching  audit. 

(a)  Loans. — Almost  all  loans  for  local  public  works  (except  piers  and 
harbours)  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  unless 
they  are  authorised  by  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Thus  the  Board 
sanctions  loans  for  the  construction,  widening,  paving,  flagging,  and 
channeling  of  streets;  the  erection  of  offices,  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  bridges,  gasworks,  markets,  hospitals,  and  sea  defences;  the 
provision  of  pleasure  grounds,  cemeteries,  slaughter-houses,  and  manure 
depots ;  works  for  the  removal  of  night-soil  and  for  the  destruction  of 
refuse ;  and  for  many  other  works  and  purposes  relating  to  public  health 
and  local  government.  The  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  to  be 
borrowed  are  strictly  scrutinised ;  plans  and  detailed  estimates  of  the 
proposed  works  must  be  furnished ;  and,  before  any  loan  is  sanctioned, 
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the  Board  must  be  satisfied  that  the  works  are  necessary  and  suitable 
to  the  locality,  and  that  the  estimates  are  not  excessive.  The  Board 
will  also  see  that  the  money  borrowed  is  properly  applied  (38  &  39  Vict. 
c.  89,  s.  36).  The  dates  and  terms  of  repayment,  the  due  payment  of 
interest,  the  issue  of  debentures,  etc.,  are  now  regulated  mainly  by  the 
Local  Loans  Act,  1875,  38  &  39  Vict  c.  83.  And  see  Borrowing 
Powers,  Vol.  IL  p.  362. 

It  it  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  control  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  over  such  loans  is  not  complete.  A  local  authority  can  to  some 
extent  evade  the  scrutiny  of  the  Board  by  applying  to  Parliament  direct ; 
and  a  private  Bill  often  slips  through,  without  receiving  that  severe 
examination  which  it  would  encounter  at  Whitehall.  Thus,  it  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  August  1906, 
that  during  the  previous  thirty-four  years  local  bodies  have  obtained 
numerous  special  Acts,  under  which  they  have  borrowed  no  less  than 
£144,982,091  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  The  Board  itself  has 
during  the  same  period  authorised  loans  to  the  extent  of  £165,474,975 
to  urban  and  rural  authorities  alone.  The  rate  at  which  the  debt  of 
these  local  lK)dies  increases  is  most  alarming.  At  the  end  of  1875  it  was 
£92,820,100 ;  at  the  end  of  1895  it  was  £235,335,049 ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1903-4  it  was  £393,882,146.  It  is  highly  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  the  borrowing  powers  of  these  local  authorities  should  be  kept 
strictly  under  check  by  a  central  authority. 

(6)  AivdU, — ^The  Local  Government  Board  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  auditing  the  accounts  of  most  local  authorities.  For  purposes  of 
audit  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  is  mapped  out  into 
thirty-three  districts,  under  the  District  Auditors  Act,  1879,  42  Vict, 
c.  6 ;  and  the  Board  appoints  officers,  called  District  Auditors,  who,  under 
its  directions,  audit  on  the  spot  the  accounts  of  poor  law  guardians,  rural 
sanitary  authorities,  urban  sanitary  authorities  other  than  town  councils, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  other  authorities.  Municipal  boroughs  and 
counties  are  at  present  exempt  from  this  central  audit.  An  appeal  lies 
from  the  decision  of  the  district  auditor  to  the  Board  in  respect  of  any  dis- 
allowance or  surcharge.  As  a  rule,  if  the  defaulting  authority  has  made  a 
hond'fide  mistake,  the  Board  lets  it  off  with  a  caution ;  but  there  is  power 
to  surcharge  those  who  directed  any  illegal  or  improper  payment  with 
the  amount  of  the  sum  misspent ;  and  occasionally,  in  the  interests  of 
public  justice,  this  power  is  exercised  by  the  Board  (see  Guardians  of 
THE  Poor,  Audit,  Vol.  VI.  p.  459).  In  the  year  1903-4  the  number  of 
disallowances  and  surcharges  reported  by  the  district  auditors  was  no 
less  than  2783.  Poor  law  accounts  have  for  a  long  time  been  audited 
by  a  central  authority;  but  the  extension  of  such  an  audit  to  other 
local  bodies  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  utility  and  efficacy 
of  an  independent  and  searching  audit  is  beyond  all  question ;  it  is  the 
most  simple,  ready,  and  self-acting  of  all  expedients  for  the  security  of 
public  property. 

VI.  Advicb. 

Every  local  authority  is  entitled  to  the  advice  of  the  Board,  when- 
ever it  is  in  any  difficulty,  even  though  such  difficulty  be  of  its  own 
creation.  And  the  local  authorities  very  freely  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  The  Local  Government  Board  thus  guides  and  superintends 
innumerable  local  matters :  questions  of  the  most  varied  character — as 
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tx>  cemeteries  and  water  supply,  as  to  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  or  the 
misconduct  of  the  master  of  a  workhouse— are  constantly  referred  to 
Whitehall.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  deal  with 
all  these  questions,  to  consider  the  reports  of  the  various  local  officers, 
and  to  advise  the  local  authorities  thereon.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  send  down  an  inspector  to  hold  a  local  inquiry  and  report  on  the 
matter  before  the  Board  gives  its  opinion  (see  4  &  5  WilL  iv.  c.  76,  s.  2 ; 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  2;  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109,  ss.  20,  21,  22) ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Board  has  attached  to  it,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  staff  of 
a  Government  office,  a  number  of  medical  men,  architects,  and  engineers, 
who  conduct  local  investigations  of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature.  Its 
public  health  and  medical  department  is  under  the  guidance  of  three 
distinguished  medical  men,  assisted  by  fourteen  medical  inspectors. 
The  value  of  the  information  thus  acquired,  and  of  the  advice  thus 
given  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  ia 
unfortunate  that  the  Board  can  so  seldom  secure  that  its  advice  will  be 
accepted  and  acted  on.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  the  Board 
proceeds  to  enforce  the  law  by  compelling  a  defaulting  local  authority 
to  perform  its  duty.  But  the  Local  Govennnent  Board  has  power  to  do 
this  by  applying  to  the  High  Court  for  a  mandamus ;  see,  for  instance, 
sec.  299  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  from  time  to 
time  to  hold  local  inquiries  into  outbreaks  of  disease,  and  into  any  other 
matter  affecting  the  public  health  in  any  place  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  3 ; 
34  &  35  Vict,  c  70,  ss.  2  and  7).  The  Board  has  power  to  charge  the 
expenses  of  these  inquiries  upon  the  rates  of  the  locality  concerned 
(Public  Health  Act,  1875,  s.  294).  The  investigations  are  conducted 
by  men  of  high  scientific  attainments,  and  the  reports  they  send  in  not 
only  enable  the  Board  to  advise  the  local  authority  which  has  raised  the 
question,  but  are  also  of  great  scientific  value.  The  Board  has  thus 
accumulated  a  mass  of  experience  which  has  contributed  largely  towards 
the  solution  of  many  difficult  problems  of  sanitary  science.  It  further 
has  power  to  direct  and  pay  for  special  researches  into  any  medical 
question  bearing  upon  its  duties. 

Another  important,  yet  little-known  function  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  that  of  advising  the  Government  on  local  Acts.  It  has 
to  report  specially  on  every  private  Bill  that  relates  to  local  matters. 
An  enormous  number  of  interests  are  affected  by  what  is  called  Private 
Bill  Legislation;  and  many  matters,  such  as  by-laws  or  powers  to 
borrow  money,  pass  unobserved  in  private  Bills  which  would  be  made 
the  subject  of  active  opposition  if  they  were  contained  in  public  Bills. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  examine  these  measures,  and  report 
specially  upon  them. 

VIL  Returns. 

In  order  that  the  Local  Government  Board  may  be  able  to  offer 
efficient  advice  to  the  various  local  authorities  who  may  consult  it,  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  have  the  fullest  information.  It  consequently 
has  conferred  on  it  large  powers  of  demanding  reports  and  returns  of 
every  sort  and  kind  from  local  sources.  See  the  Local  Taxation  Betums 
Acts,  1860  and  1877  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  51,  and  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  66),  and 
the  District  Auditors  Act,  1879,  42  Vict.  c.  6.  Every  year  there  is 
poured  into  its  various  departments  an  immense  stream  of  stati3tic8. 
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which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  collate  and  digest.  Annual  returns 
are  required,  subject  to  a  penalty,  to  be  made  to  the  Board  by  the  clerk 
to  any  corporation,  justices,  commissioners,  district  or  other  board, 
vestry,  inspectors,  trustees,  or  other  body  or  persons  authorised  to  levy, 
or  to  order  to  be  levied,  any  compulsory  rates,  taxes,  tolls,  or  dues. 
The  return  must  show  the  amount  received,  and  how  it  has  been 
expended  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  51,  s.  1).  Any  return,  which  under  any 
previous  Act  had  to  be  made  to  any  public  department,  the  Board  may 
require  to  be  made  to  it,  under  sec.  5  of  the  same  Act.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  accounts  and  receipts  of  a  local  authority  are  audited  by  a 
district  auditor,  the  local  authority  is  required  to  submit  a  financial 
statement,  and  the  auditor  is  required  to  send  a  duplicate  statement, 
stamped  and  certified  by  him,  to  the  Board ;  and  in  that  case  a  return 
need  not  be  sent  under  the  Local  Taxation  Betums  Acts,  unless  the 
Board  so  require  (42  Vict.  c.  6,  s.  3). 

Special  provision  is  made  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882, 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  28,  with  regard  to  returns  from  municipal 
corporations,  and  in  the  Highway  Accounts  Setums  Act,  1879,  with 
regard  to  returns  of  highway  boards  and  surveyors  of  highways  (42  & 
43  Vict.  c.  39,  ss.  2,  3).  So  that,  in  fact,  the  Local  Government  Board 
receives  annusd  returns  which  enables  it  to  publish  particulars  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  undermentioned  local  authorities : — 

Boroughs,  Councils  of. 

Burial  Boards,  etc. 

County  Councils,  etc. 

Drainage  Boards,  etc. 

Fisheries  Committees. 

Guardians  of  the  Poor. 

Harbour  Boards,  etc. 

Hospital  Boards,  Committees  and  Joint  Authorities. 

London,  Corporation  of. 

London  County  Council. 

Lunatic  Asylums,  Visiting  Conmiittees  of. 

Metropolitan  Asylum  District,  Managers  of. 

Metropolitan  Boroughs,  Councils  of. 

Metropolitan  Police. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings. 

Port  Sanitary  Authorities. 

Rural  District  Councils. 

Salmon  Conservators. 

Scilly,  Council  of  the  Isles  of. 

Sewers,  Commissioners  of. 

Urban  District  Councils. 

Furthermore,  the  Local  Government  Board  is  itself  required  to  lay 
an  annusd  report  of  its  work  before  Parliament  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109, 
s.  13 ;  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  70,  s.  2).  And  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
blue-book  is  this  Annual  Report.  It  is  accompanied  by  exhaustive 
returns  as  to  local  taxation  and  expenditure,  local  loanls  and  debts ;  for 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  required  by  the  Local  Taxation  Returns 
Acts,  1860  and  1877  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  51,  ss.  1,  6  ;  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  66), 
to  make  an  abstract  of  all  returns  made  to  it  under  those  Acts,  and  lay 
the  same  before  Parliament.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Annual  Report 
and  its  Appendix  are  by  no  means  confined  to  matters  as  to  which 
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returns  are  made  to  the  Board,  but  deal  with  everj  branch  of  local 
government,  poor  law,  public  health,  and  the  working  of  all  the  multi- 
tude of  statutes  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  in  this  article. 
The  statistics  thus  collected  from  over  the  whole  country  are  most  valu- 
able and  instructiva  The  correspondence  which  is  constantly  passing 
between  local  officials  and  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  enables  the 
central  authority  to  lay  its  finger  upon  the  defects  of  local  administra- 
tion, and  its  Annual  Seport  furnishes  Parliament  with  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  remedy  these  defects  by  l^islation. 

Local  Loans. — ^This  subject  is  dealt  with  under  Borrowing 
Powers  (q.v.).  Since  the  publication  of  that  article,  the  maximimi 
period  for  the  repayment  of  monies  borrowed  by  a  county  council  under 
the  Education  Acts,  has  been,  by  7  Edw.  vii.  c.  43,  s.  3,  extended  from 
thirty  to  sixty  years. 

As  to  the  powers  of  local  authorities  to  borrow  for  special  purposes, 
see  Artisans;  Bath  and  Washhouse;  Burial;  Electric  Lighting; 
Library  ;  Railway  ;  and  Tramway. 

As  to  borrowing  powers  of  companies  and  societies,  see  Company; 
Friendly  Society. 

As  to  the  Local  Loans  Fund,  see  National  Debt. 

Local  Taxation  Grants.— Up  to  April  i,  1889,  grants 

were  made  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  aid  of  local  rates,  with 
a  view  to  equalise  the  incidence  of  imperial  and  local  taxation,  and 
to  reimburse  the  local  authorities  their  expenditure  on  certain  matters 
of  national  concern.    The  grant  for  1887-88  amounted  to  £2,615,412. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  provision  was  made  for  the 
grant  and  distribution  among  the  county  and  borough  councils  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  probate  duties  and  of  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation  licences 
(1888,  c.  41,  ss.  21,  22).  To  this  was  added  in  1890  a  portion  of  the 
customs  and  excise  duties  (1890,  c.  8,  s.  7),  and  in  1894  a  grant  out  of 
the  estate  duty  was  substituted  for  that  from  the  probate  duty  (1894, 
c.  30,  s.  19). 

The  amount  of  the  estate  duty  granted  is  Ij^  per  cent,  of  the  net 
value  of  such  property,  on  which  the  duty  is  levied,  as  would  have  been 
chargeable  with  duty  on  an  inland  revenue  affidavit  under  sec.  27  of  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1881,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  12.  It  is 
ascertained  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  in  accordance  with 
regulations  made  by  the  Treasury  (1894,  c.  30,  s.  19).  It  is  distributed 
among  the  counties  in  England  and  Wales  in  proportion  to  the  share 
certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  have  been  received  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1888,  out  of  the  grants  from  the  Exchequer  in 
aid  of  local  rates  for  which  it  was  substituted  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  21).  The 
six  counties  of  South  Wsdes  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  receive  an  additional 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  which  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  certifies 
they  would  have  received  if  certain  roads  in  their  districts  had  been 
main  roads  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  22  (2);  see  Pulling,  C&unty  Authorities  Hartd'- 
hook,  p.  242).  The  same  method  of  distribution  is  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  local  customs  and  excise  duties,  which  consist  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  additional  spirit  duties  of  1890  and  a  portion  of  the  beer  duties  equal 
to  3d.  for  every  thirty-six  gallons  (1890,  c.  8,  s.  7).  But  £300,000  is 
annually  deducted  from  this  grant  for  purposes  of  police  superannuation 
(1890,  c.  60,  ss.  1  (1)  (a)  4), 
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The  proceeds  of  the  local  taxation  licences  (which  are  enumerated  in 
Sched.  I  to  the  Act  of  1888,  and  see  Excise)  collected  in  each  county, 
as  certified  by  the  (Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  are  paid  to  the 
council  of  each  county  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  20  (1),  (2)).  The  levy  of  these 
licence  duties  can  be,  but  has  not  been,  transferred  to  the  county 
authorities  (s.  20  (3),  (4),  (5)). 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  the  sums  devoted  to  local  purposes  are 
collected  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  and  were  originally  paid 
into  a  local  taxation  account  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  paid  over 
from  that  account  to  the  county  authorities.  Now  the  proceeds  of  the 
local  taxation  (customs  and  excise)  duties  and  of  duties  on  local  taxa* 
tion  licences  are  paid  direct  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  local  taxation 
accounts  of  the  authorities  concerned  are  repaid  direct  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  (7  Edw.  vii.  c.  17).  So  far  as  the  estate  duty  grants  paid 
under  57  <&  58  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  19,  and  the  grant  for  agricultural  rates  paid 
under  59  &  60  Vict,  c  16,  s.  2,  are  concerned,  these  are  now  charged  on 
and  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

The  annual  sum  of  £78,000  directed  to  be  paid  to  the  Conmiissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Ireland) 
Account  by  sec.  3  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
is  now  by  sec.  15  (a)  of  62  &  63  Vict.  c.  50,  paid  to  the  Irish  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  A  further  sum  of  £5000 
formerly  paid  out  of  probate  duties  in  Ireland  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is  now  paid  to  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  (2  Edw.  viL 
c.  33). 

County  Councils  have  to  keep  an  "  exchequer  contribution  account," 
to  which  are  carried  the  sums  received  from  the  local  taxation  account ; 
and  the  mode  of  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  estate  duty  and  local 
licences  is  regulated  by  sees.  24-27  of  the  Act  of  1888. 

The  proceeds  of  local  customs  and  excise  duties  may  be  applied  as 
a  contribution  for  the  purposes  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889, 
over  and  above  the  amount  raised  under  the  Act  by  local  rate  (1890, 
c.  60,  s.  1  (2),  (3)).  By  the  Education  Act,  1902,  2  Edw.  vii.  c.  42,  s.  2 
(1),  the  Act  of  1890  is  modified  to  the  extent  that  all  or  so  much  of  the 
residue  of  the  local  taxation  account  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  can 
be  spent  for  the  supply  or  co-ordination  of  education  other  than  elemen- 
tary, and  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education, 
and  unexpended  balances  may  be  carried  forward  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  also  applies  to  London  (3  Edw.  vil  c.  24,  s.  1). 

The  effect  of  the  sections  may  be  thus  summarised : — 

The  sums  carried  to  the  "Exchequer  Contribution  Account"  are 
paid  out  in  the  following  order  (Act  of  1888,  ss.  24-27) : — 

1.  Costs  incurred  in  respect  of  the  account. 

2.  Payments  to  unions — 

(a)  For  teachers  in  poor  law  schools  and  public  vaccinators,  the 
sum  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  equal  to  the  old 
Exchequer  grants. 

(b)  Fees,  if  any,  paid  for  pauper  children  sent  from  a  workhouse 
to  an  elementary  school. 

(c)  For  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  the  amount  paid  by  the  poor 
law  authorities  to  them  out  of  the  old  Exchequer  grants. 

(d)  Four  shillings  a  week  for  every  pauper  lunatic  maintained  in  an 
asylum  or  place  for  lunatics. 

(e)  For  union  oificers,  except  in  the  county  of  London,  the  amount 
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certified  to  have  been  spent  in  the  year  ending  March  25,  1888,  on 
salaries,  remuneration,  and  superannuation,  and  on  medical  appliances 
and  drugs. 

3.  Payments  to  boroughs — 

(a)  Four  shillings  a  week  for  each  pauper  lunatic  chargeable  to  the 
borough. 

(b)  Half  the  cost  of  the  borough  police,  if  the  Home  Secretary 
certifies  its  eflBciency,  except  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 

4.  Payments  to  local  sanitary  authorities — 

Half  the  cost  of  medical  ofiicers  of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
if  the  appointment  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

5.  The  council  applies  the  balance  by  transferring — 

(a)  To  the  pauper  lunatic  maintenance  account  a  sum  of  four 
shillings  a  week  for  each  pauper  lunatic  chargeable  to  the  county. 

(b)  To  the  compensation  of  Quarter  Sessions  officers'  account,  the 
amount  of  compensation. 

(c)  To  the  county  police  account,  half  the  cost  of  pay,  etc.,  of  the 
force,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  its  efficiency. 

The  councils  of  county  boroughs  rank  as  counties  for  this  distribu- 
tion, subject  to  adjustment  of  their  financial  relations  with  the  counties 
out  of  which  they  are  carved  (1888,  c.  41,  ss.  32,  34). 

In  the  administrative  county  of  London,  the  distribution  of  the 
grants  is  regulated  by  sec.  43  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

In  1896  an  Act  was  passed  constituting  a  yearly  grant  to  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  to  make  up  for  the  money  charged  on  it  to  make  good 
the  half-rates  excused  on  agricultural  land  by  the  Agricultural  Kates 
Act,  1896,  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16.  In  1899  the  Local  Taxation  Account 
was  further  charged  with  half  the  rates  payable  by  owners  of  tithe  rent 
charge  (62  &  63  Vict.  c.  17).  These  Acts  are  in  force  until  1910,  having 
been  twice  renewed  (1  Edw.  vn.  c.  13;  5  Edw.  viL  c  8).  By  the 
Finance  Act,  1907,  7  Edw.  vn.  c.  13,  these  grants  are  now  chargeable 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  are  to  be  paid  out  therefrom. 

The  Licensing  Act  of  1904,  4  Edw.  vii.  c  23,  provides  that  extra 
licences  may  be  imposed  on  licence-holders  for  compensation  purposes. 
These  licences  are  collected  with  the  excise  licences  and  paid  over 
by  the  local  excise  authorities  to  the  proper  Quarter  Sessions  area 
every  year  (ibid,,  s.  3  (2) ;  4  (4)). 

The  application  of  the  grants  for  each  year  is  shown  in  the  annual 
Local  Taxation  Returns  (see  Pari.  Pap.). 

Local  Taxation  Licences.— See  Excise. 

Local  Taxation  Returns.— Under  a  series  of  statutes, 
local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  are  required  to  make  annual 
returns  to  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  of  rates,  taxes,  tolls,  and  dues 
other  than  tolls  levied  as  profits  by  market  companies,  or  tolls  levied 
under  private  rights,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sums  levied  have 
been  expended  (1860,  c.  51,  ss.  1,  8). 

The  rates  afiFected  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Church  rates  and  chapel  rates,  whether  made  by  the  common  law 
or  under  the  Church  Building  Acts  or  any  other  statutes.  See  Rates 
(Church). 

2.  Sewers  rate  and  general  sewers  rate,  and  all  rates,  scots  and  taxes 
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levied  by  Commissioners  of    Sewers    by  statute,  charter,  usage,  or 
custom. 

3.  Bates  under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  1833, 3  &  4  Will.  iv. 
c.  90. 

4.  Kates  by  commissioners  or  corporations  acting  under  local 
Improvement  Acts. 

5.  Sates  by  vestries  or  district  boards  under  the  Metropolitan 
Management  Acts. 

6.  Tolls  and  dues  levied  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  respect  of 
markets,  bridges,  or  harboura 

7.  Kates  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  (1860,  c.  51,  s.  7). 

8.  Highway  rates  (1879,  c.  39,  s.  2). 

9.  Keturns  and  information  required  by  Parliament  from  the  County 
Council  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  83  (12)). 

Under  the  Act  of  1860  the  returns  were  sent  to  a  Secretary  of  State, 
except  in  the  case  of  poor-rates.  Now  all  returns  are  sent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  (1877,  c.  66,  s.  1).  The  accounts  must  be  made 
up  for  a  financial  year  ending  25th  March,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
accounts  of  county  and  parish  councils,  and  district  councils  which  are 
not  boroughs  in  which  the  year  ends  31st  March  (1888,  c.  41,  a  73 ; 
1894,  c.  73,  s.  58).  If  subject  to  audit,  they  must  be  sent  in  when  the 
audit  is  complete,  or  if  they  are  not,  within  six  months  of  the  end  of 
the  financial  year.  Where  a  financial  statement  of  the  authority  has 
been  certified  by  a  district  auditor,  returns  are  not  required  unless 
ordered  (1879,  c.  6,  s.  3 ;  c.  39,  s.  2).  The  person  to  send  in  the  return 
is  the  clerk  of  the  authority  bound  to  make  it,  or  if  there  is  no  clerk, 
the  treasurer  or  officer  who  keeps  the  accounts.  If  he  fails  to  send 
it  in  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20  for  each  ofTence,  recoverable  by 
action  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  in  the  High  Court  (1860,  c.  51,  a  4; 
1877,  c.  66,  ss.  2,  3 ;  1879,  c.  39,  a  2). 

When  the  returns  are  received,  an  abstract  is  made  and  laid  before 
Parliament  annually  (see  Pari.  Pap.  "  Local  Taxation  Keturns  ") 

Local  Venue. — See  Venue. 

Location. — See  Bailments. 

Locke  Kings's  Act. — See  Mabshalling;  Mortgage. 

Locke's  Act. — See  SouciTOR. 

Lock-ups. — ^Although  Prisons  have  now  all  been  taken  over 
by  the  State,  local  authorities  continue  to  have  powers  and  duties  for 
erecting  and  maintaining  lock-up  houses  and  poUce  cells  for  the  tem- 
porary imprisonment  of  persons  accused  of  crima  Under  the  County 
Police  Act,  1840,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  12,  the  county  justices  in  General 
or  Quarter  Sessions  were  empowered  to  provide,  in  such  places  of  the 
county  as  they  thought  fit,  station-houses  and  (or)  strong-rooms  for  the 
temporary  confinement  of  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police. 
Land  may  be  bought  and  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  cost  of  land, 
buildings,  and  maintenance,  including  repayment  of  borrowed  money, 
falls  on  the  police  rate  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  88,  ss.  12, 13 ;  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  69, 
8S.  22, 23).  Unnecessary  stations  can  be  sold  (19  &  20  Vict  c.  69,  s.  24). 
Under  the  Parish  Constables  Act,  1842,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  22,  like 
powers  were  given  to  provide  lock-up  houses  for  the  temporary  confine- 
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nient  of  persons  taken  into  custody  by  any  constable  and  not  yet  com- 
mitted for  trial,  or  in  execution  of  any  sentence.  This  was  done  at  the 
cost  of  the  county  rate.  In  1848  power  was  given  for  combinatioD 
between  counties  and  boroughs  which  have  a  separate  commission  of 
the  peace,  to  provide  joint  lock-up  houses  in  or  near  the  county  border, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  Secretary  of  State  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  101 ; 
31  &  32  Vict.  c.  22,  s.  10);  and  in  1868  the  authority  owning  a  lock-up 
was  authorised  to  contract  to  receive  prisoners  from  other  jurisdictions 
(31  &  32  Vict.  c.  22,  ss.  6-9).  The  exercise  of  these  powers  is  subject 
to  the  control  and  approval  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  the  functions  of  county 
justices  were  transferred  to  a  standing  or  joint  committee  of  the  justices 
and  the  County  Council  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41,  ss.  3,  4).  No  express  pro- 
vision is  made  to  divest  boroughs,  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
separate  police  forces,  of  the  powers  given  to  their  corporations  by  the 
Act  of  1848.    See  Police. 

These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  the  MBTROPOLrrAN  Pouck 
District  (y.v.). 

Locomotives. — See  Motor  Cars  ;  Traction  Engine;  Excise. 

Locus  standi. — See  Private  Bill  Legislation;  Referees, 
Court  of. 

Lodemanaffe  is  the  payment  made  to  a  pilot  for  conducting 
a  ship  from  one  place  to  another.  The  word  was  chiefly  known  in 
connection  with  the  Trinity  House  for  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  was 
a  society  of  Cinque  Ports  pilots,  or  "lodesmen,  lootsmen,  or  leadmen 
(from  a  Belgic  word  'loot/  which  signifies  lead),  and  also  called  pail 
lootes,  or  men  who  measured  the  depth  of  water  over  shoals  in  narrow 
seas  hy  heaving  the  lead.  They  conducted  ships  clear  of  sandbanks 
between  Dover  and  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  and  to  ports  of 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  the  east  country"  (Lyon,  Cinque  PortSy  1813, 
286,  287).  They  were  governed  by  a  master  and  wardens  chosen  by 
themselves,  and  had  a  monopoly  of  the  right  of  pilotage  in  the  Cinque 
Ports.  In  view  of  the  society's  later  history  it  is  worth  notice  that  in 
1617  Lord  Zouch,  the  admiral,  threatened  to  merge  the  society  in  the 
Deptford  Trinity  House  because  of  their  oppressive  proceedings.  In 
1634  there  was  an  order  of  the  fellowship  of  pilots  of  Dover  and 
Sandwich  that  no  person  should  pilot  vessels  out  or  into  the  havens 
of  these  places  unless  duly  licensed  by  the  fellowship.  In  3  George  L 
the  pilots  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  it  was  settled  to 
have  fifty  pilots  at  Dover,  as  many  at  Deal,  and  twenty  in  Thanet 
(Boys,  Sandvnch,  796). 

The  control  and  government  of  this  society  belonged  to  the  Court 
of  Lodemanage,  which  is  described  as  a  branch  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
Admiralty  Court  (see  Cinque  Ports),  and  was  presided  over  by  the 
admiral  (the  lord  warden)  or  his  deputy.  Its  duty  was  to  regulate  the 
fellowship  of  pilots,  and  appoint  pUots  at  Dover,  Deal,  Maigate,  and 
Bamsgate,  and  the  seal  of  Admiralty  and  Chancery  was  affixed  to  its 
instruments ;  and  its  jurisdiction  was  at  first  confined,  and  after  many 
attempts  at  extension  was  finally  limited,  to  regulating  the  hire  payable 
for  piloting  ships,  the  wages  of  pilots  being  called  lodemanage.  In  1689 
Commissioners  of  Lodemanage  were  appointed,  as  they  were  again  in 
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1691,  consisting  of  the  lord  warden  or  his  deputy,  the  mayors  of  Dover 
and  Sandwich,  and  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of  Deal,  Walmer,  and 
Sandown  Castles.  A  full  account  of  the  Court  and  the  society  and  their 
proceedings  is  given  in  Lyon,  Cirupu  Ports  (ch.  xvi.). 

In  1831  the  Cinque  Ports  Salvage  Commissioners  were  appointed, 
and  were  empowered  to  settle  and  regulate  all  claims  of  the  pilots  for 
payment  for  services  rendered  to  ships  in  the  limits  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  (1  &  2  Geo.  rv,  c.  76) ;  and  in  1853  the  property  of  the  Court  of 
Lodemanage  and  the  said  society  of  Cinque  Ports  pilots,  with  all  duties 
and  liabilities  in  respect  thereof,  was  transferred  to  the  Trinity  House, 
and  the  pilots  put  under  its  control  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  129). 

[AtUhorUies. — Boys,  Sandwich ;  Lyon,  Cinque  Ports.] 

Lodg^er. — ^The  term  lodger  has  no  precise  legal  significance,  and 
its  construction  and  application  have  frequently  given  rise  to  consider- 
able difficulty.  It  is  defined  in  Wharton  (Law  Diet.,  s.v.)  to  mean  "  a 
tenant  with  the  right  of  exclusive  possession  of  part  of  a  house,  the 
landlord,  by  himself  or  an  agent,  retaining  general  dominion  over  the 
house  itself."  This  definition,  however,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  can 
only  be  accepted  as  correct  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  reservation.  There 
seem  to  be  four  principal  uses  of  the  term.  First,  it  is  often  used  loosely 
of  a  person  who  enters  into  a  contract  for  food  and  lodging  with  the 
keeper  of  a  boarding-house,  without  stipulating  for  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  a  particular  room  or  rooms,  though  a  separate  apartment 
for  sleeping  may  in  fact  be  given  to  him.  Secondly — and  this  is  by  far 
the  commonest  use  of  the  word — ^it  is  employed  to  designate  a  person 
who  takes  part  of,  or  rooms  in,  a  house,  the  landlord  or  his  agent 
residing  also  on  the  premises,  and  supplying  him  with  what  is  usually 
called  '*  attendance.''  Thirdly,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  person 
who  takes  part  of  a  house,  whether  furnished  or  unfurnished,  but  brings 
in  his  own  servants,  or  finds  his  own  attendance,  though  the  landlord 
resides  also  in  the  house.  Lastly,  the  word  is  occasioncdly  applied  to  a 
person  who  resides  in  a  house  which  (like  so-called  ''  model  dwellings  " 
for  the  working  classes)  is  divided  off  into  separate  tenements,  approached 
by  a  common  staircase,  a  servant  or  porter,  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
landlord  to  perform  specified  services  for  the  inmates,  residing  in  some 
cases  upon  the  premises. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  clear  that  the  occupier,  if  disturbed  in  his 
enjoyment,  cannot  maintain  any  action  of  trespass,  but  can  only  sue  for 
breach  of  the  agreement,  which  (it  may  be  added)  is  not  in  any  way  one 
relating  to  an  interest  in  land  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (  Wright  v. 
Staverty  1860,  2  £1.  &  EL  721);  he  has  no  legal  occupation;  he  is  of 
course  not  rateable;  in  short,  he  is  not  a  tenant  at  all,  but  a  mere 
boarder  or  inmate  of  a  lodging-house. 

In  the  second  case  it  seems  also  clear  that  there  is  no  real  tenancy. 
"A  lodger  in  a  house,"  says  Lord  Blackburn  (Allan  v.  Overseers  of  Liverpool, 
1874,  L.  R  9  Q.  B.  180,  at  pp.  191, 192),  "although  he  has  the  exclusive 
use  of  rooms  in  the  house  in  the  sense  that  nobody  else  is  to  be  there, 
and  though  his  goods  are  stowed  there,  yet  is  not  in  exclusive  occupation 
•  .  .  because  the  landlord  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  able,  as  landlords 
commonly  do  in  the  case  of  lodgings,  to  have  his  ovm  servants  to  look  after 
the  house  and  the  furniture,  and  has  retained  to  himself  the  occupation, 
though  he  has  agreed  to  give  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  occupation  to  the 
lodger.  Such  a  lodger  could  not  bring  ejectment  or  trespass  qv4ire  dausfum 
VOL.  vui.  25 
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fregity  the  luainteuance  of  the  action  depending  on  the  possession."  If, 
then,  the  contract,  as  in  these  cases  it  is,  is  one  by  which  one  party, 
retaining  the  l^al  possession  of  the  rooms,  and  keeping  or  sending  his 
servants  there,  binds  himself  to  supply  the  other  with  the  ordinary 
requisites  of  fire,  gas,  and  attendance,  it  is  not  a  contract  of  tenancy, 
because,  though  the  exclusive  enjoyment  is  given,  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion is  not  parted  with  {Smith  v.  St  Micfuzel's,  Cambridge,  1860,  3  EL  & 
El.  383).  It  is  not  a  demise  at  all,  because  he  has  not  parted  with  "  all 
his  interest"  in  the  subject-matter  (per  Field,  J.,  Smith  v.  Lambeth 
AssessmerU  C<mmUtee,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D.  585,  affiL  10  Q.  B.  D.  327).  It 
foUowB  from  this  that,  in  the  case  of  the  class  of  lodgings  now  spoken 
of,  there  can  be  no  right  of  distress  for  rent.  This  result  may  perhaps 
appecir  somewhat  surprising,  and  is  certainly  opposed  to  what  is  stated 
to  be  the  law  in  many  text-books.  The  authority  usually  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  that  lodgers  may  be  distrained  upon  for  rent, 
is  the  decision  in  Newmun  v.  Anderton,  1806,  2  N.  R  224.  In  that  case, 
however,  the  letting  was  of  a  bedroom  and  shop  with  furniture;  it 
nowhere  appears  from  the  report  that  attendance  was  furnished  by  the 
landlord ;  and  the  only  point  argued  was  the  question  whether,  seeing 
that  the  amount  of  rent  due  was  probably  attributable  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  use  of  the  furniture  than  to  the  use  of  the  realty,  and  that 
rent  for  which  a  distress  may  be  levied  must  issue  out  of  land,  it  could 
in  this  case  be  distrained  for.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  Newman  v. 
Anderton  is  really  no  authority  against  the  proposition  here  submitted 
If  the  above  reasoning  be  correct,  the  holding  of  lodgers  of  the  class  now 
referred  to  is  not  by  lease,  but  by  licence — to  have  the  ''  easement  and 
use  "  of  the  premises  (see  per  Blackburn,  J.,  London  and  North-  Western 
Ely.  Co.  V.  BuckTnaster,  1874,  L.  R  10  Q.  B.  70,  at  p.  76,  aJBTA  Ex.  Ch. 
ibtd.  444) — and  that  if  such  licence  be  improperly  revoked  or  its  con- 
ditions be  departed  from,  an  action  upon  the  contra>ct  (see  Kerrison  v. 
SmUK  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  445)— and  no  other— wiU  lie. 

Although  no  case  \&  known  in  which  the  above  question  has  arisen 
directly  for  decision,  the  position  of  lodgers  has  frequently  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  comment  in  rating  cases.  And  inasmuch  as  where 
an  exclusive  occupation  is  conferred  by  a  letting  the  grantee  becomes 
rateable,  whilst  where  merely  a  right  to  an  exclusive  enjoyment  passes  he 
takes  no  interest  which  renders  him  liable  to  be  rated  {Smith  v.  Lambeth 
Assessment  CommiUee,  1882,  10  Q.  B.  D.  327.  per  Ba^lay,  L.J.),  the 
question  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  occupier  of  lodgings  or  apartments, 
there  is  a  tenancy,  and  the  consequent  right  of  distress  or  not,  corre- 
sponds, as  will  be  seen,  very  closely  with  the  question  whether  he  can 
be  made  rateable.  A  lodger  has  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  apartment 
let  to  him ;  but  if  the  landlord  retains  the  control  and  dominion  of  the 
whole  structure,  the  tenant  has  not  that  exclusive  occupation,  which 
is  required  to  make  him  rateable  {per  Field,  J.,  s.e.,  9  Q.  B.  D.  585). 
Similarly,  it  has  been  said  that  where  a  person  has  a  mere  right  to  use 
land  in  the  nature  of  an  easement,  which  does  not  amount  to  occupation, 
and  the  occupation  remains  in  somebody  else,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lodger, 
where  the  occcupation  remains  in  the  lodging-house  keeper,  then  such 
person  is  not  liable  to  be  rated  {Cory  v.  Bristow,  1875,  1  C.  P.  D.  54,  per, 
James,  L.J.,  aflfd.,  1877,  2  App.  Cas.  262).  This,  as  previously  explained, 
is  for  the  reason  that  though  a  lodger  may  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
chambers  he  occupies,  there  is  a  concurrent  right,  reserved  by  the  person 
who  lets  the  lodgings,  of  using  the  house  for  whatever  purposes  he  may 
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think  fit  for  managing  the  establishment  (8,c,per  Lord  Hatherlej,  2  App. 
Cas.,  at  p.  276 ;  Watkins  v.  Overseers  of  MUtcm-next'Oravesend,  1868,  L.  R, 
3  Q.  B.  350y  per  Blackburn,  J.).  The  same  thing  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  saying  that  a  lodger  is  not  rateable  whilst  the  landlord  is,  because 
the  occupation  of  the  former  is  subordinate  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is 
paramount  {per  Lord  Herschell,  L.C.,  Holywell  Union  v.  Halhyn  DraiTiage 
Co.,  [1895]  App.  Cas.  117),  the  occupation  of  the  former  being  subject  at 
all  times  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  latter  (8x,,per  Lord  Davey, 
at  p.  134).  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  clear  law  that  the  occupation  of 
a  lodger  does  not  render  him  rateable  {Rochdale  Caned  Co.  v.  Brewster^ 
[1894]  2  Q.  B.  852,  per  Lindley,  L.J.),  it  is  submitted  that  this  can  only 
be  because,  where  the  word  is  used  in  the  particular  sense  now  spoken 
of,  no  exclusive  occupation  and  no  tenancy  can  be  said  to  exist.  "  By 
the  agreement  between  the  owner  of  the  house  and  the  lodger,"  says 
Lord  Blackburn,  "  the  servants  of  the  owner  clean  the  rooms,  light  the 
fires,  etc. ;  the  servants  have  constantly  to  go  into  the  rooms  to  perform 
these  duties ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  rooms  is  by  the  person  who  thus 
employs  servants  to  look  after  them  "  {Beads  v.  Overseers  of  Trumpington, 
1870,  L.  R  6  Q.  B.  56).  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  submitted,  both  on 
principle  and  as  the  result  of  the  authorities,  in  the  case  of  all  lodgers 
whose  landlords  reside  on  the  premises,  and  furnish  service  or  attendance 
in  their  apartments,  that  there  is  no  exclusive  occupation,  no  rateability, 
no  tenancy,  and  no  right  of  distress. 

In  the  third  case,  where  the  taking  is  simply  of  rooms,  furnished  or 
unfurnished,  in  a  house  in  which  the  owner  continues  to  reside,  the 
question  whether  there  is  a  tenancy  or  not  depends  on  different  con- 
siderations. Primd  fa/Ae  his  occupation,  as  against  his  landlord,  is 
exclusive ;  he  can  maintain,  if  disturbed  in  his  user  or  enjoyment,  an 
action  against  him,  not  merely  of  breach  of  contract,  but  of  trespass 
{Lane  v.  Bixm,  1847,  3  C.  B.  776 ;  71  R  R  484);  and  consequently  the 
relation  between  the  parties  is  really  that  of  landlord  and  tenant.  This 
presumption,  however,  may  be  displaced  by  showing  that,  in  the  language 
of  Field,  J.  {Smith  v.  Larnbeth  Assessment  Committee,  supra),  the  circum- 
stances, taken  together,  point  to  the  ''  control  and  dominion  of  the  whole 
structure"  having  been  in  reality  retained  by  the  landlord.  The  ordinary 
criterion — and  according  to  Cockbum,  C.J.  (-B.  v.  /S.  George's  Union,  1871, 
L.  R  7  Q.  B.  90),  **  the  only  one  " — in  such  cases  is  to  be  found  in  the 
control  of  the  outer  door ;  the  test,  according  to  him,  being  whether  the 
landlord  has  shown,  by  his  retaining  the  ''  control "  of  the  outer  door, 
that  he  has  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  premises,  so  that,  although 
he  may  be  liable  to  an  action  upon  the  breach  of  his  contract  to  allow 
the  tenant  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  premises  so  let  to  him,  yet  the 
tenant  could  not  maintain  trespass  against  his  landlord,  because  the 
landlord  has  retained  in  himself  the  dominion  and  control  over  the 
whole  of  the  house  {ibid,,  at  p.  97).  By  the  word  "  control "  it  seems 
clear  that  Cockbum,  C. J.,  means  a  control  which  is  exclusive ;  for  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  reason  why  the  possession  of  the  street  door  may 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  is  that  it  is  only  by  the  landlord  opening  and 
abutting  the  street  door,  or  allowing  it  to  be  opened  and  shut,  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  tenant,  that  the  latter  can  have  the  enjoyment 
of  the  premises.  And  he  further  states  that  he  would  have  considered 
the  parties  before  him  to  be  really  in  the  position  of  lodgers,  if  it  could 
have  been  shown  that  the  landlords  had  retained  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  outer  door,  so  that  the  tenants  could  only  come  in  and  go  out  with 
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their  assent  and  permission.  Consequently,  the  first  point  to  consider, 
in  regard  to  the  class  of  lodgers  now  spoken  of,  is  the  outer  door.  If  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  outer  door  is  in  the  landlord,  there  is  no  exclu- 
sive occupation  and  no  tenancy.  But  on  the  true  view  of  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  lodger,  it  would  seem  that  though  "  the  possession  of  the 
outer  door  is  of  the  highest  importance  "^  (sx.,  per  Blackburn,  J.),  it  is  not 
the  sole  test,  and  that  even  in  the  ordinary  case  where  the  lodger  has 
his  own  key,  it  may  be — ^from  the  construction  of  the  terms  of  letting, 
or  (where  there  is  no  instrument  in  writing)  from  evidence  showing  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  retain  the  whole  occupation 
in  his  own  hands— that  the  same  inference  should  be  drawn  (ibicL), 
**  Where  the  owner  of  a  house  takes  in  a  person  to  reside  in  a  part  of  it, 
though  such  person  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  rooms  appro- 
priated to  him,  and  the  uncontrolled  right  of  ingress  and  egress,  yet,  if 
the  owner  retains  his  character  of  master  of  the  house,  the  individual 
so  occupying  a  part  of  the  house  occupies  it  as  a  lodger  only,  and  not  as 
a  tenant^  the  question  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the  owner  of  the 
house  resides  upon  the  premises,  retaining  his  qusdity  of  master,  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  general  control  and  dominion  over  the  whole" 
(Toms  V.  Luckett,  1847,  5  C.  B.  23,  per  Maule,  J.,  cited  and  adopted  by 
Bi'ett,  L.J,,  Morton  v.  Faimer,  1881,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7;  cp.  Bradley  v.  BayliSy 
1881,  8  Q.  B.  D.  195). 

In  the  fourth  case,  as  in  the  first,  the  application  of  the  term 
"  lodger  "  can  hardly  be  justified,  except  in  a  loose  and  colloquial  sense. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
—the  Eepresentation  of  the  People  Act,  1867,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  102— 
directing  the  assessment  to  the  poor-rate  of  the  owner  of  every  dwelling- 
house  "  wholly  let  out  in  apartments  or  lodgings  "  (s.  7) — ^have  been  held 
to  apply  to  occupiers  of  this  class  {Stamper  v.  Overseers  of  Sunderlandy 
1868,  ll  It  3  C.  P.  488),  and  that  it  has  been  laid  down  that  everybody 
occupying  a  part  of  a  house,  who  was  not  a  householder  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  would  be  a  "  lodger "  (per  Brett,  L. J.,  Bradley  v. 
Baylis,  supra^  at  p.  237).  It  seems  clear  that  where  the  landlord  lets 
out  the  whole  of  a  house  into  separate  apartments,  and  lets  out  each 
'floor  separately  so  as  to  demise  the  passages,  reserving  simply  to 
each  inmate  of  the  upper  floors  the  right  of  ingress  and  ^ress  over  the 
lower  passages,  but  parts  entirely  with  the  whole  l^al  ownership  for 
the  term  demised,  and  retains  no  control  over  the  house,  the  inmates 
are  not  lodgers  but  occupying  tenants,  and  are  capable  of  being  rated  as 
such  (per  Jessel,  M.R,  Bradley  v.  Baylis,  supra,  at  pp.  219,  220).  And 
the  fact  that  the  landlord  may  keep  an  agent  or  servant  on  the  premises 
to  render  certain  services  to  the  tenants  will  not  make  any  difference,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  showing  an  exclusive  control  of  the  outer  door, 
or  establishmg  in  some  other  way  that  the  presence  of  the  servant  is  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  landlord  the  entire  control  over  the  whole 
of  the  premises  (i?.  v.  St,  George's  Union,  supra).  The  residence  by  the 
landlord  in  a  dwelling-house,  though  it  may  afford  a  presumption  that 
the  occupation  of  the  remaining  portions  is  that  of  lodgers  rather  than 
of  inhabitant  occupiers,  is  not  in  itself  conclusive  of  the  matter,  the 
criterion  being  whether  or  not  he  retains  the  control  over  those 
portions ;  nor  will  the  payment  by  him  of  the  rates  and  the  executioD 
by  him  of  repairs  to  the  premises  in  themselves  prevent  the  inference  of 
exclusive  occupation  (Kent  v.  FUtaM,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  60;  and  see  Douglas 
V.  Smith,  [1907]  2  K.  B.  568).    It  is  involved  in  what  has  just  been 
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stated  that,  in  cases  of  this  class,  there  is  a  real  tenancy,  a  right  of 
distress,  and  immediate  liability  to  the  burden  of  rates. 

The  question  just  discussed,  as  to  whether,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, a  lodger  can  be  distrained  upon  applies,  it  need  hsirdly  be  said, 
only  to  rent  payable  from  him  to  his  immediate  landlord  under  the 
contract  existing  between  them ;  and  it  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  as  to  the  liability  he  incurs,  in  common  with  any 
other  person  who  may  happen  to  have  goods  on  the  premises  of  which 
his  lodgings  form  part,  to  have  those  goods  seized  as  a  distress  for  the 
rent  of  those  premises  themselves.  This  liability  to  which  lodgers  were 
exposed  having  been  thought  to  be  a  great  hardship,  the  legislature 
intervened  in  the  year  1871  with  a  statute  for  their  relief.  This  statute 
(34  &  35  Vict.  c.  79),  which  is  known  as  the  Lodgers*  Goods  Protection 
Act,  and  which  it  is  thought  best,  from  its  importance  and  the  frequency 
of  its  application,  to  set  out  in  its  material  parts  textually,  is  in  the 
following  terms: — 

1.  If  any  superior  landlord  shall  levy,  or  authorise  to  be  levied,  a  distress 
on  any  furniture,  goods,  or  chattels  of  any  lodger  for  arrears  of  rent  due  to 
such  superior  landlord  by  his  immediate  tenant,  such  lodger  may  serve  such 
superior  landlord,  or  the  bailiff  or  other  person  employed  by  him  to  levy 
such  distress,  with  a  declaration  in  writing  made  by  such  lodger,  setting 
forth  that  such  immediate  tenant  has  no  right  of  property  or  beneficial 
interest  in  the  furniture,  goods,  or  chattels  so  distrained  or  threatened  to  be 
distrained  upon,  and  that  such  furniture,  goods,  or  chattels  are  the  property 
or  in  the  lawful  possession  of  such  lodger ;  and  also  setting  forth  whether 
any  and  what  rent  is  due,  and  for  what  period,  from  such  lodger  to  his 
immediate  landlord ;  and  such  lodger  may  pay  to  the  superior  landlord,  or  to 
the  bailiff  or  other  person  employed  by  him  as  aforesaid,  the  rent,  if  any,  so 
due  as  last  aforesaid,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
claim  of  such  superior  landlord.  And  to  such  declaration  shall  be  annexed 
a  correct  inventory,  subscribed  by  the  lodger,  of  the  furniture,  ^oods,  and 
chattels  referred  to  in  the  declaration ;  and  if  any  lodger  shall  make  or 
subscribe  such  declaration  and  inventory  knowing  the  same,  or  either  of 
them,  to  be  untrue  in  any  material  particular,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

2.  If  any  superior  landlord,  or  any  bailiff  or  other  person  employed  by 
him,  shall,  after  being  served  with  the  before-mentioned  declaration  and 
inventory,  and  after  the  lodger  shall  have  paid  or  tendered  to  such  superior 
landlord,  bailiff,  or  other  person  the  rent,  if  any,  which  by  the  last  preceding 
section  such  lodger  is  authorised  to  pay,  shall  levy  or  proceed  with  a  distress 
on  the  furniture,  goods,  or  chattels  of  the  lodger,  such  superior  landlord, 
bailiff,  or  other  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  illegal  distress,  and  the 
lodger  may  apply  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  an  order  for  the  restoration  to 
him  of  such  goods ;  and  such  application  shall  be  heard  before  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  or  before  two  justices  in  places  where  there  is  no  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  such  magistrate  or  justices  shall  inauire  into  the  truth  of  such 
declaration  and  inventory,  and  shall  make  such  order  for  the  recovery  of  the 
goods,  or  otherwise,  as  to  him  or  them  may  seem  just ;  and  the  superior  land- 
lord shall  also  be  liable  to  an  action  at  law  at  the  suit  of  the  lodger,  in  which 
action  the  truth  of  the  declaration  and  inventory  may  likewise  be  inquired 

into. 

3.  Any  payment  made  by  any  lodger  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  payment  on  account  of  any  rent  due  from  him  to 
his  immediate  landlord. 
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The  first  observation  which  it  is  natural  to  offer  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  this  statute  is  that  it  nowhere  defines,  as  perhaps  it  might  be 
expected  that  it  would  define,  the  status  of  the  person  for  whose  relief 
and  protection  it  was  passed.  The  question  as  to  who  is  and  who  is  not 
a  "  lodger  "  within  its  terms  has  accordingly  formed  the  subject  of  con- 
tention before  the  Courts  on  several  occasions;  and  escape  has  been 
sought  from  the  difficulties  which  have  thus  arisen,  by  laying  down  that 
the  question  is  really  one  of  fact  {Ness  v.  Stephenson,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D. 
245).  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that,  if  the  matter  comes  before  a 
jury,  the  question  whether  the  occupier  is  a  lodcrer  or  not  is  to  be  left 
simplidter  to  them,  for  this  would  be  substantially  leaving  to  them  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  the  statute ;  but  it  is  for  the  Court  to 
direct  the  jury,  according  to  the  view  of  the  facts  which  may  be  taken 
by  them,  whether  the  case  is  within  the  statute  or  not  {Morton  v.  Palmer, 
1881,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7,  per  Brett,  L.J.).  That  the  word  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  used  in  a  popular  sense  {Heawood  v.  Bone,  infra,  per  Stephen,  J.), 
and  that  it  involves  the  two  ideas  of  living  in  another  man's  house,  and 
living  with  him  (see  per  Cotton,  L.J.,  Bradley  v.  Baylis,  1882,  8  Q.  B.  D. 
195),  seems  clear.  It  has  been  said  that  the  question  must  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  common  understanding  of  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  business  of  letting  and  taking  houses  and  apartments 
{per  Brett,  L.J.,  Morton  v.  Palmer,  supra)',  and  one  thing,  at  all  events, 
seems  to  be  established  beyond  doubt,  that  a  person  does  not  "live" 
with  another,  within  the  rule,  if  he  merely  occupy  a  room  or  rooms 
in  his  house  during  the  day,  and  sleep  elsewhere  {Heawood  v.  Bone, 
1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  179).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  essential  that  the 
person  with  whom  the  lodger  lives  should  himself  sleep  on  the  premises, 
or  that  any  servant,  acting  on  his  behalf  in  the  care  of  the  premises, 
should  do  so  {Morton  v.  Palmer,  supra). 

Of  the  four  classes  of  occupiers  who  have  been  spoken  of  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  article,  it  would  appear  to  follow,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  two  first  would  be  within  the  Act,  but  probably  not 
the  fourth ;  whilst  the  third  in  some,  though  not  in  sdl,  cases  would 
also  be  "  lodgers "  within  its  scope.  For  though,  as  has  been  said,  the 
possession  by  the  occupier  of  separate  and  uncontrolled  power  of  ingress 
to,  and  egress  from,  the  premises  is  an  important  consideration  in 
deciding  whether  there  is  exclusive  occupation,  and  consequently  a 
real  tenancy,  it  has  been  held  that  such  possession  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  retention  of  that  general  control  by  the  landlord  which  is 
the  principal  ingredient  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  lodger  for  the 
purposes  of  the  statute  {Ness  v.  Stepfienson,  supra).  Even  where  the 
real  relation  between  the  parties  is  that  of  lessee  and  under-lessee,  as  in 
the  case  where  the  greater  portion  of  a  house  forms  the  subject  of  letting, 
exclusive  occupation  being  at  the  same  time  conveyed,  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  lodger  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  is  not  necessarily 
excluded  {Phillips  v.  Henson,  1877,  3  C.  P.  D.  26).  Nor  is  the  operation 
of  the  statute  necessarily  confined  to  the  simple  case  where  a  landlord 
distrains  on  goods  which  are  brought  on  to  the  premises  by  a  person 
claiming  immediately  under  the  tenant  whose  rent  is  in  arrear ;  for  its 
benefit  may  be  claimed  by  a  lodger  who  enters  imder  a  person  at  the 
time  in  ostensible  legal  possession  of  the  premises  with  the  consent  of 
the  tenant  Thus,  where  a  tenant  had  entered  into  negotiations  for  the 
assignment  of  his  lease,  and  the  proposed  assignee  had  admitted  a  person 
to  the  premises  as  lodger,  it  was  held,  upon  the  negotiations  subsequently 
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proving  abortive,  that  the  latter's  goods  were  privileged  under  the  Act 
from  a  distress  for  rent  due  from  the  original  tenant  (BensiTig  v.  Sammy , 
1898,  14  T.  L.  R  345). 

Although  it  is  notorious  that  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  prevent 
the  hardship  already  alluded  to  from  being  inflicted  on  tenants  of  small 
means  who  live  in  lodgings — to  prevent  poor  persons,  as  it  has  been  said, 
from  having  their  homes  broken  up  by  distresses  for  rent  by  the  superior 
landlord  (per  Stephen  J.,  Heawood  v.  Bone,  supra) — there  seems  nothing 
in  its  langua^  to  confine  its  application  to  persons  of  that  class.  Cases 
have  arisen,  for  instance,  where  a  person  living  with  a  family  in  a  country 
house  and  keeping  hunters  in  the  stables  attached  to  it,  has  claimed  the 
benefit  of  protection ;  nor  does  there  seem  anything  in  the  Act  to  exclude 
of  necessity  such  a  case  from  its  operation.  The  statute,  it  will  be 
noticed,  speaks  of  "  furniture,  goods,  or  chattels."  It  seems  rather  odd 
that  the  ordinary  collocation  of  those  words  in  deeds  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment ("  goods,  chattels,  or  furniture  ")  should  have  been  departed  from, 
as  if  the  intention  here  were  to  confine  the  general  words  "  goods  and 
chattels,"  according  to  a  well-recognised  rule,  to  goods  in  the  nature  of 
furniture;  so  that  horses,  for  example,  would  not  be  included  in  the 
category.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  language  used  is  too  definite  to 
admit  of  that  construction.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  statute 
says  nothing  about  the  place,  or  the  portion  of  the  demised  premises, 
to  which  the  protection  it  confers  applies;  so  that  if  the  stables  in 
the  case  just  put  formed  part  of  the  demise,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  immunity  from  distress  should  not  extend  to  them, 
whether  the  "lodger"  has  acquired  by  his  agreement  an  interest  in 
them  or  not. 

The  statute,  as  has  been  seen,  requires  that  the  lodger  should  make 
a  declaration  in  writing.  No  particular  time  is  fixed  by  the  Act  for 
making  it,  and  it  therefore  may  apparently  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  perhaps  so  long  as  the  goods  remain  unsold.  Where  a  landlord, 
by  selling  the  goods  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  clear  days  allowed 
for  replevy  by  2  Will  &  Mary,  sess.  1,  c.  5,  s.  2,  deprived  the  lodger  of 
the  benefit  of  that  statute,  it  was.  held  that  a  declaration  under  the 
Lodgers'  Goods  Protection  Act,  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  five  days, 
and  after  the  sale,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  lodger  to  maintsdn  an 
action  of  illegal  distress  {Sharp  v.  Fowle,  1884, 12  Q.  B.  D.  385).  The 
statute  further  provides  that  to  the  declaration  "  shall  be  annexed  a 
correct  inventory,"  and  that  such  inventory  shall  be  "  subscribed  *'  by  the 
lodger.  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  signed  at  the  end  of 
the  document,  and  where  the  same  piece  of  paper  contained  both  declara- 
tion and  inventory,  and  the  former  was  signed  by  him  and  referred  to 
the  latter  as  being  correct,  it  was  held  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  (QodlarUon  v.  Fvlham  Property 
Co.,  [1905]  1  K.  B.  431). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occasion  {Morton  v.  Palmer y 
51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7,  per  Brett  and  Cotton,  L.JJ. ;  ThwaUes  v.  Wilding,  1883, 
12  Q.  B.  D.  4,  per  Brett,  M.R,  and  Bowen,  LJ.),  that  as  the  landlord 
has  a  primd  fade  right  at  common  law  to  distrain  all  goods  he  finds 
on  the  demised  premises,  the  lodger,  if  he  wishes  to  defeat  that  right,  so 
far  as  his  goods  are  concerned,  by  the  help  of  the  statute,  must  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  comply  rigidly  with  its  requirements.  As  the  statute, 
for  example,  only  contemplates  the  service  of  the  declaration  where  the 
superior  landlord  **  shall  levy,  or  authorise  to  be  levied,"  a  distress,  the 
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lodger  cannot  serve  it,  to  protect  his  goods  effectuallj,  before  the  distress 
has  been  either  actually  levied,  or  at  least  threatened  or  authorised 
{Thtvaites  v.  Wilding ^  mpra).  Consequently,  where  a  distress  on  a 
lodger's  goods  was  met  by  a  properly-served  declaration,  and  a  second 
distress  was  put  in,  which  was  lawful  (contrary  to  the  usual  rule  as  to 
second  distresses)  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  lodger's  immediate 
landlord  to  carry  out  an  arrangement  for  payment  of  the  rent  which  he 
had  entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  first,  it  was  held  that  the  lodger's 
goods  were  not  protected  where  he  had  neglected  to  make  a  firesh 
declaration  and  inventory  under  the  Act  (ibtd.).  And  it  is  further 
pointed  out  by  Bowen,  L.J.,  that  the  statute  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lodger  alone,  that  the  superior  landlord  is  to  enjoy  a  correlative  benefit 
(for  he  is  to  receive,  in  part  discharge  of  his  claim,  payment  of  any  rent 
which  may  be  due  from  the  lodger  to  his  immediate  landlord),  and  that 
it  was  intended  by  the  Act  that  the  existing  rights  of  the  parties  should 
be  ascertained  at  the  moment  when  the  distress  is  levied  (sx,).  The 
occupier,  as  it  has  been  held,  must  make  out  that  he  is  a  lodger  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure  of  the  goods  {Morton  v.  Palmer,  «wprd).  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  in  the  Act  which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
declaration  must  contain  in  express  terms  a  statement  that  the  person 
who  makes  it  is  a  lodger  (-Er  'parte  Harris,  1885,  16  Q.  B.  D.  130).  And 
although  the  declaration  is  to  set  forth  ''  whether  any  and  what  rent  is 
due,  and  for  what  period "  from  the  lodger  to  his  immediate  landlord, 
this  only  means  that  it  is  to  state  what  rent  is  due,  if  any  is  due,  and 
that  if  none  is  due  in  fact,  nothing  need  be  said  on  the  subject  in  the 
declaration  (sx.).  This  decision  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  allow  the 
lodger  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  "  complying  rigidly"  with  the  terms 
of  the  statute. 

With  regard  to  sec.  2  considerable  difficulties  of  construction  have 
arisen,  mainly  on  the  question  as  to  whether  its  concluding  words  are 
to  be  taken  as  limiting  the  action  of  illegal  distress,  which  is  maintain- 
able where  the  terms  of  the  statute  are  infringed,  to  the  superior 
landlord  himself.  It  has  now  been  decided,  by  a  majority  of  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  provision 
that  "such  superior  landlord,  bailiff  or  other  person  [employed  by 
him]  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  ill^al  distress,"  this  is  not  the  case 
(Lov^  V.  Borling,  [1906]  2  K  B.  772,  overruling  Page  v.  Vallis,  1903, 
19  T.  L.  R.  393). 

Lastly,  the  Act  specially  directs  (s.  3)  that  where  a  lodger  is  called 
upon  to  make  any  payment  to  the  superior  landlord  under  its  provisions 
(supra),  such  payment  shall  operate  as  a  valid  payment  pro  tanto  of  rent 
due  from  him  to  his  own  landlord.  This  is  only  in  aifirmance  of  the 
general  principle  that  when  a  tenant  is  compelled,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  in  respect  of  which  his  rent  is 
payable,  to  make  payments  which  ought,  as  between  himself  and  Ins 
landlord,  to  have  been  made  by  the  latter,  he  is  considered  as  having 
been  authorised  by  the  landlord  so  to  apply  his  rent  due  or  accruing 
due ;  and  this  is  held  to  amount  to  payment  of  the  rent  itself,  or  part 
of  it  (Graham  v.  Allsopp,  1848,  3  Ex.  Rep.  186). 

In  regard  to  matters  other  than  those  sdready  touched  upon,  the 
legal  position  of  a  lodger  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  tenant  of  apartments 
(see  Apartments).  The  presumption  of  law,  for  instance,  as  to  the 
implication  of  a  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  of  the  fitness 
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of  furnished  premises  for  occupation  applies,  £i8  it  has  been  expressly 
held,  in  the  case  of  lodgings  {Sarsan  v.  Roberta,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  395).  But 
it  stands  on  no  higher  footing;  and  the  limitation  of  the  rule  to  the 
condition  of  furnished  houses  or  apartments  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tenancy  applies  in  the  case  of  lodgings  also  (s.c.). 

It  has  been  held  at  Nisi  Prius  that  letting  lodgings  is  not  a  breach  of 
a  covenant  in  a  lease  not  to  underlet  or  otherwise  part  with  the  premises 
or  the  term  or  interest  granted,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  licence 
of  the  lessor  (Doe  d.  PUt  v.  Laming,  1814,  4  Camp.  73 ;  15  R.  R.  728) ; 
Lord  EUenborough  being  of  opinion  that  a  covenant  of  this  kind  could 
only  extend  to  such  underletting  as  a  licence  might  be  expected  to  be 
applied  for,  and  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  licence  from  a  landlord 
to  take  in  a  lodger.  The  report  of  the  case  (4  Camp.,  at  p.  78)  says 
expressly  that  the  lodger  had  the  "  exclusive  possession "  conveyed  to 
him ;  but  in  a  subsequent  case,  Parke,  B.,  who  seems  to  have  disapproved 
of  the  grounds  of  the  decision,  points  out  that  the  premises  in  question 
consisted  of  a  coffee-house,  and  that  possibly  there  was  no  distinct 
agreement  with  the  lodger  for  the  occupation  of  a  particular  room 
(fireendade  v.  Tapscott,  1834,  1  C.  M.  &  R.  55).  From  what  has  already 
been  said  on  this  subject  (supra)  it  would  seem  probable  that,  in  the 
case  where  no  exclusive  possession  is  conveyed,  the  taking  in  of  a  lodger 
would  not  be  held  to  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant  in  question. 
Whether  taking  in  lodgers — on  a  scale  not  amounting  to  the  actual 
carrying  on  of  a  lodging-house — would  be  a  breach  of  a  covenant  not  to 
carry  on  any  trade  or  business  on  the  premises  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  decided,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  would,  if  done  as  a  matter  of 
habitual  practice  (see  Bdls  v.  Miller,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  71). 

It  has  been  held  that,  although  in  the  execution  of  mesne  process  it 
is  unlawful  to  break  open  an  outer  door  (Semayn^'s  Case,  1604,  1  Sm. 
L.  C,  104,  11th  ed.),  yet  the  door  of  a  lodger's  apartment  may  be  broken, 
so  long  as  peaceable  entry  by  the  outer  door  has  been  gained  to  the 
house  in  the  first  instance  (Lee  v.  Granael,  1774,  Cowp.  1). 

As  to  larceny  by  lodgers  of  chattels  or  fixtures  let  with  the  lodg- 
ings, see  Larceny  Act,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  74 ;  and  as  to  power  of 
magistrates  to  order  compensation  to  be  paid  by  lodgers  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  for  wilful  or  malicious  injury  to  the 
premises  or  furniture,  see  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  71,  a  38. 

As  to  the  electoral  rights  of  lodgers  generally,  see  Franchise, 
Electoral. 

Lodffing^  House. — The  statutory  provisions  as  to  Common 
Lodging  Houses  have  been  stated  ante,  VoL  III.  p.  231.  Since  the 
publication  of  that  volume,  further  legislation  has  taken  place  with 
reference  to  common  lodging  houses  outside  the  administrative  county 
of  London. 

By  Part  V.  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907, 
7  Edw.  VIL  c.  53,  the  following  provisions  are  made : — 

(1)  The  local  authority  may  at  their  diecretion  refuse  to  register  a 
common  lodging  house  keeper,  it  they  are  not  satisfied  as  to  his  character 
and  fitness  for  the  position  (s.  69  (1)). 

(2)  A  registration  newly  made  after  August  28,  1907,  remains  in 
force  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  the  local  authority  may 
fix  (s.  69  (2)). 

(3)  A  register  of  deputy  keepers  of  such  houses  is  to  be  kept,  in 
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which  are  to  be  entered  the  names  of  all  approved  deputi^ ;  and  the 
registration  of  unfit  deputies  may  be  cancelled  (s.  71). 

(4)  The  keeper  or  registered  deputy  is  to  provide  for  proper  control 
and  supervision  of  the  house,  and  one  or  the  other  must  be  on  the 
premises  between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  (s.  70). 

(5)  All  common  lodging  houses,  whether  registered  before  or  after 
August  28, 1907,  must  have  proper  sanitary  conveniences,  having  regard 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  received,  and  with  sufficient  water 
supply  for  flushing.  If  persons  of  both  sexes  are  received,  separate 
sanitary  conveniences  must  be  provided  for  each  sex  (s.  74). 

(6)  On  conviction  of  a  keeper  of  offences  under  statutes  or  by-laws 
relating  to  lodging  houses,  the  Court  may  cancel  his  registration  as  a 
keeper  (s.  72). 

(7)  Unregistered  keepers  are  made  liable  to  penalties  within  sec.  86 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (1907,  s.  73). 

This  legislation  is  put  in  force  by  direction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  given  on  application  by  a  local  authority  (1907,  s.  3). 

The  following  provisions  are  also  in  force  as  to  what  are  often 
described  as  tenement  houses: — 

In  London, — ^Every  sanitary  authority  is  bound  to  make  confirmation 
by  and  to  enforce  such  by-laws  as  are  necessary — 

(i.)  To  fix  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a  house  or  part  of 
a  house  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family, 
and  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  such  houses. 

(iL)  For  the  registration  and  inspection  of  such  houses. 

(iii.)  For  ensuring  proper  drainage  and  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
and  cleansing  and  lime-washing  at  stated  times. 

(iv.)  For  precautions  in  case  of  infectious  disease  (Public  Health  Act, 
c  76,  ss.  94, 114). 

The  by-laws  are  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sees.  182-186 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55,  which  authorise 
the  imposition  of  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  each  offence,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  continuing  offence  a  further  penalty  not  exceeding  408. 
a  day  for  each  day  after  written  notice  of  the  offence  from  the  sanitaiy 
authority  (1875,  s.  183).  The  by-laws  are  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  has  issued  a  model  set  [1904]. 
On  failure  to  make  the  by-laws  the  Local  Government  Board  can 
intervene,  and  on  failure  to  enforce  them  the  London  County  CJouncil 
or  the  Local  Government  Board  (1891,  c.  76,  ss.  100,  101).  By-laws 
under  sec.  94  are  in  force  in  the  City  of  London  and  every  metropolitan 
borough.  Overcrowding  may  be  dealt  with  independently  of  the  by- 
laws under  sees.  4,  7,  of  the  Act  of  1891. 

Where  anyone  has  been  ill  of  an  infectious  disease,  any  person  who 
lets  lodgings  in  the  house  without  certified  disinfection,  or  makes  false 
statements  on  letting  lodgings  in  such  a  place,  is  liable  to  penalties. 
This  applies  to  inns  and  hotels  (ss.  63,  64). 

The  by-laws  made  under  sec.  94  may  be  quashed  for  repugnancy  to 
the  general  law  or  unreasonableness  or  uncertainty.  See  Stiks  v. 
Oalenski,  [1904]  1  K.  B.  615 ;  Nokes  v.  Islington  Corporation,  No.  1.  [1904] 
1  E.  B.  610.  Sec.  94  does  not  apply  to  buildings  constructed  and  let  in 
separate  flats  for  artisans'  dwellings,  unless  lodgers  are  taken  in  by  the 
separate  tenants  {Weatheritt  v.  Cantlay,  [1901]  2  K.  B.  285),  but  does 
apply  to  a  building  originally  a  single  house  but  subsequently  broken 
down  or  let  off  into  separate  floors  or  rooms  to  a  number  of  different 
families. 
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Elsewhere  in  England. — ^The  local  sanitary  authority  has  power  under 
sec.  90  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  as  amended  by  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885,  48  &  49  Vict  c.  72,  s.  8,  to  make  and 
enforce  by-laws  as  to  houses  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of 
more  than  one  family.  The  matters  as  to  which  by-laws  may  be  made 
are  substantially  the  same  as  under  the  London  Act.  The  by-laws  are 
made  subject  to  sees.  182-186  of  the  Act,  and  to  confirmation  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  has  issued  model  forms.    (No.  XIIL). 

The  by-laws  may  be  quashed  by  the  High  Court  if  they  are  repugnant 
to  the  general  law,  or  exceed  the  powers  given  by  sec.  90,  or  are  uncertain. 
See  Langdon  v.  Broadbent,  1877,  37  L.  T.  434;  Boots  v.  Beaumont ^  1886, 
51  J.  P.  197. 

Overcrowding  in  such  houses  may  be  dealt  with  under  sec.  91  of  the 
Act  of  1875,  or  under  sec.  9  of  the  Act  of  1885,  as  well  as  under  the 
by-laws. 

Infectious  diseases  are  dealt  with  under  sees.  128, 129  of  the  Act  of 
1875,  and  under  the  Infectious  Diseases  Act,  1890,  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  34, 
or  Part  IV.  of  the  adoptive  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907, 
7  Edw.  VII.  c.  53. 

General. — Under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  57  &  58  Vict. 
c.  60,  s.  214,  lodging  houses  for  seamen  in  seaport  towns  may  be  subjected 
to  by-laws  as  to  sanitary  and  other  matters  made  by  the  local  authority, 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  authority  in  London  is  the 
County  Council;  elsewhere  the  sanitary  authority.  Provision  may  be 
made  by  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  such  houses  except 
by  licensed  persons.  The  orders  made  are  local  in  character  (57  &  58 
Vict.  c.  60,  s.  214  (5)). 

Under  Part  3  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  power 
is  given  to  public  authorities  to  provide  healthy  lodging  houses  for  the 
working  classes.  The  authority  outside  the  administrative  county  of 
London  is  the  urban  sanitary  authority  whether  it  be  District  Council 
or  Town  Council  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  70,  s.  53,  Sched.  I),  or  the  Bural  District 
Council  if  it  has  urban  powers.  In  the  county  of  London  the  County 
Council  and  the  borough  councils  which  have  adopted  this  part  of  the 
Act  have  concurrent  powers  (62  &  63  Vict,  c,  14,  s.  5  (2)).  In  the  City 
of  London  the  corporation  is  the  authority. 

The  liabilities  of  lodging-house  keepers  who  harbour  thieves  or 
prostitutes  are  dealt  with  under  Harbouring  Felons,  and  Prostitute. 

Lodg^Ing^S. — See  Apartments;  Flat;  Lodger;  Lodging  House. 

Log'-bOOk. — In  every  ship  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  master 
to  his  owners  to  keep  a  log-book  of  the  events  happening  in  and  to  his 
ship,  and  in  steamships  the  engineer  also  keeps  a  log  of  the  movements 
of  the  engines;  but  besides  the  ordinary  ship's  log,  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  imposes  on  the  master  of  every  British  ship  (except 
traders  between  Scotch  ports)  the  duty  to  keep  an  "  official  log."  Such 
an  official  log  must  be  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
entries  in  it  must  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  events  to  which 
they  relate,  and  dated  both  with  the  date  of  the  occurrence  and  the  date 
of  the  entry,  and  if  they  happen  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  her 
final  port  of  discharge,  not  later  than  twenty-four  hours  after  that  time ; 
and  they  must  be  signed  by  the  master  and  mate,  or  some  other  of  the 
crew.    If  they  relate  to  illness,  injury,  or  death,  they  must  also  be  signed 
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by  the  doctor  on  board,  if  any ;  if  they  relate  to  wages  due  to,  or  the 
sale  of  efiTects  of,  a  seaman  or  apprentice  who  dies,  by  the  mate  and  one 
of  the  crew  as  well  as  the  master;  and  if  they  relate  to  wages  due  to  a 
seaman  entering  the  Royal  Navy,  by  such  seaman  or  the  officer  authorised 
to  receive  him  into  that  service.  Every  entry  so  made  is  admissible  in 
evidence  (&  239  (6)).  The  following  matters  must  be  entered  by  the 
master  in  the  official  log  (besides  those  enumerated  under  Grew)  : — (1) 
Any  ofiTences,  such  as  desertion,  absence  without  leave,  and  against  discip- 
line which  it  is  intended  to  punish  by  fine  (ss.  228, 229 ;  and  see  M.  S.  A., 
1906,  s.  44) ;  (la)  any  disrating  of  a  seaman  (M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  59) ;  (2) 
marriages  taking  place  on  board,  with  the  parties'  ages  and  names  (s.  240) ; 
(3)  the  wages  due  to  any  seaman  who  enters  the  Koyal  Navy  during  the 
voyage,  or  is  discharged  abroad,  and  any  fine  deducted  there&om  (ss.  235 
and  240),  authenticated  by  the  proper  officer  (M.  S.  A,  1906,  s.  44) ;  (4) 
the  wages  due  to  any  seaman  or  apprentice  who  dies  during  the  voyage, 
with  the  gross  deductions  therefrom  (s.  240) ;  (5)  the  sale  of  the  effects 
of  any  seaman  or  apprentice  so  dying,  including  each  article  and  its  price 
(ss.  169  and  240);  (5a)  a  statement  of  the  wages  and  efiTects  of  any  sea- 
man belonging  to  a  British  ship  left  behind  out  of  the  British  islands 
(M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  28);  (5b)  a  statement  of  the  property  of  a  seaman 
dying  on  board  a  ship,  whose  voyage  does  not  terminate  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  belonging  to  a  British  ship  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  29) ;  (6)  collisions  with  any  other  ships,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances thereof  (ss.  240  and  423) ;  (7)  in  the  case  of  ships  bound  to 
European  or  Mediterranean  ports,  or  ships  bound  to  the  eastern  ports 
of  America,  or  islands  or  places  in  the  Atlantic,  north  of  35  N.  lat.,  any 
refusal  by  a  seaman  to  take  anti-scorbutics  when  served  out  (s.  200); 
(8)  in  the  case  of  British  sea-going  ships,  the  ship's  draught  of  water 
and  clear  side  before  going  to  sea  (s.  436  (3)) ;  (9)  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
going  ships,  a  statement  of  the  distance  between  the  load-line  and  the 
upper  edge  of  each  of  the  deck-lines  above  it  (s.  440  (4) ;  M.  S.  A,  1906, 
s.  8);  (10)  a  statement  of  the  occasions  on  which  boat  drill  is  practised 
on  board  the  ship,  or  on  which  life-saving  appliances  on  board  have  been 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  are  fit  aud  ready  for  use 
(M.  S.  A.,  1906,  s.  9). 

Entries  may  also  be  made  in  the  official  log  by  the  proper  officers 
who  examine  provisions  or  water  of  a  ship  on  the  complaint  of  the  crew 
that  they  are  of  bad  quality,  imfit  for  use,  or  deficient  in  quantity,  of  the 
result  of  that  examination  (s.  198);  and  the  orders  of  a  naval  Coart 
with  r^ard  to  any  complaint  brought  before  it  by  a  master,  mate,  or 
seaman,  or  made  in  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  ship  or  cargo,  or  any 
investigation  into  the  loss  or  wreck  of  a  British  ship,  are  to  be  entered 
into  the  official  log-book  of  the  ship  to  which  the  parties  to  the 
proceedings  before  the  Court  belong  (s.  483  (3)). 

If  official  logs  are  not  kept  or  entered  up  as  required,  the  master  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  £5 ;  such  an  entry  in  an  official  log  relating  to  an  event 
happening  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  her  final  port  of  discharge 
made  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  that  arrival  is  punishable  with 
a  fine  of  £30 ;  wilful  destruction  or  mutilation  of  an  entry  in  an  official 
log,  or  making  a  false  or  fraudulent  entry  in,  or  omission  from,  an  official 
log  is  a  misdemeanor  (s.  241).  The  official  log  of  a  foreign-going  ship 
must  be  delivered  by  the  master  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  ship 
arriving  at  her  final  destination  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  dischaige 
of  the  crew,  whichever  comes  first,  to  the  superintendent  before  whom 
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the  crew  is  discharged ;  in  the  case  of  a  home-trade  ship  for  which  an 
official  log  is  required,  the  master  must  send  it  every  30th  of  June  and 
31st  of  December,  or  three  weeks  thereafter,  made  up  for  the  preceding 
half-year,  to  a  superintendent  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  non-com- 
pliance in  both  these  cases,  whether  by  owner  or  master,  is  punishable 
with  the  same  penalty  as  failure  to  deliver  a  list  of  the  crew  (a  242). 
In  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  ship,  whether  as  regards  ownership  or 
employment,  and  in  case  of  her  loss  or  abandonment,  the  official  log 
duly  made  up  to  that  time  must  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  at  the 
port  to  which  the  ship  belonged,  under  penalty  of  £10  (s.  243).  See 
Crew. 

Entri^  of  desertion  in  the  official  log-book  are  proof  of  desertion 
in  proceedings  for  forfeiture  of  wages  (s.  231).  Superintendents,  when 
required  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  must  produce  to  it  or  its  officers  all 
official  log-books  delivered  to  them  (s.  715);  and  officers  of  the  Board 
are,  among  others,  empowered  to  require  the  production  of  the  official 
log-books  or  other  documents  relating  to  the  crew,  to  summon  the  master 
to  explain  anything  in  the  official  log-books,  and  to  take  copies  of  them 
or  any  part  of  them,  under  a  £20  penalty  (s.  723). 

Ships  belonging  to  genei-al  lighthouse  authorities  and  pleasure  yachts 
are  exempt  from  these  provisions  as  to  official  log-books  (s.  262  (t)). 

The  master  of  a  British  ship,  registered  or  not,  is  also^bound  to  record 
in  his  log-book  any  birth  or  death  happening  in  his  ship,  and  particulars 
thereof  (s.  254). 

In  collision  actions  (in  spite  of  sec.  239  (6),  above)  official  logs  and 
ordinary  logs  are  not  evidence  for  the  ships  in  which  they  are  kept, 
though  they  are  against  them  (Tht  Siiigapore,  1866,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  378 ; 
The  Henry  Coxon,  1878, 3  P.  D.  156,  ship's  log,  though  the  master  and  mate 
were  both  dead ;  The  Earl  of  Dumfries,  1885,  10  P.  D.  31,  engineer's  log ; 
Marsden,  Collisions,  5th  ed.,  (1904  ed.)  288  and  289).  But  books  contain- 
ing entries  by  the  coastguard  and  sent  to  the  coast^ard  office  have  been 
admitted  in  evidence  to  prove  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  at  the 
time  of  a  collision  {The  Catherina  Maria,  1866,  L.  R  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  53); 
and  entries  in  lighthouse  logs  have  been  admitted  for  the  same  purpose 
(The  Maria  das  Dares,  1863,  B.  &  L.  27). 

London  Chamber  of  Arbitration.— A  chamber  of 

arbitration  set  up  in  1892  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  controlled  by  a  joint  committee  of  twelve  appointed  in  equal 
proportions  by  the  Corporation  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  object  of  the  chamber  was  stated  to  be  ''  the  speedy  and  inexpensive 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  in  the  course  of  business  without  having 
recourse  to  litigation/'  Parties  submitting  their  disputes  to  this  chamber 
may  have  them  disposed  of  either  by  one  arbitrator,  two  arbitrators  and 
an  umpire,  or  three  arbitrators,  selected  from  a  lar^e  body  of  approved 
arbitrators  conversant  with  commercial  matters ;  a  1^1  assessor  is  also 
attached  to  the  chamber,  whose  services  can  be  obtained  when  necessary. 
The  fees  to  arbitrators  and  the  other  costs  payable  are  small.  The  success 
of  this  attempt  to  provide  a  popular  tribunal  of  commerce  has  been  very 
slight,  and  since  the  provision  in  the  High  Court  of  a  Commercial  Court 
(q.v.)  there  has  been  less  necessity  for  it.  For  further  information,  see 
London  Chamber  of  Arbitration :  A  Guide  to  the  Law  and  Practice,  with 
Forms,  Shearman  and  Haycraft-Effingham,  Wilson  &  Co.,  1893. 
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Preuminary. 

The  City  of  London  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the  seat  of  Grovem- 
ment,  but  has  always  been  the  mercantile  capital  of  England.  It  is  not 
described  in  Domesday-Book ;  whether  because  it  was  not  manorial,  or 
from  what  other  cause  is  unknown.  In  Saxon  and  mediseval  times  it 
had  a  quasi-independence,  of  which  the  last  remaining  trace  is  the 
practice  of  meeting  the  Sovereign  at  the  city  boundary  to  present  the 
sword  of  justice.  The  old  practice  of  closing  the  city  gates  on  the  death 
of  a  Sovereign,  and  not  admitting  the  emissaries  of  his  successor  till 
after  request,  has  ceased  with  the  removal  of  Temple  Bar ;  but  the  new 
Sovereign  is  still  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  City  of  London  as  well 
as  in  Westminster.  The  city  is  at  once  the  most  ancient  municipal 
corporation  in  England  and  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  brought 
unoer  the  Municipal  Corporation  Acta  It  was  deliberately  excluded  from 
the  Act  of  1835.  It  is  uncertain  when  and  how  the  city  became  a  l^al 
corporation ;  but  whether  as  a  Koman  munidpium  or  a  semi-indepen- 
dent entity  under  the  Saxons,  or  as  a  city  under  the  Norman  kings,  it 
acted  and  was  treated  as  a  distinct  entity.  In  1141  there  is  mention 
of  the  communio  quam  vocant  Londoniarum  ;  and  the  refusal  of  Matilda 
to  recognise  the  privileges  claimed  by  London,  and  the  friendliness 
of  Stephen,  postponed  the  succession  of  Hen.  ii.  In  1191  John,  in  the 
absence  of  Kich.  I.  in  Palestine,  granted  and  instituted  the  ''  commune  " 
of  London.  It  is  about  this  date  that  the  title  "  mayor "  (in  France 
always  associated  with  "commune")  first  came  into  use.  The  title  of 
the  city  to  the  full  status  of  a  legal  corporation  was  completed  by  the 
charter  of  Edw.  rv.,  which  empowered  the  city  to  acquire  lands  by 
purchase  and  in  mortmain. 

The  constitution  and  affairs  of  the  corporation  formed  the  subject  of 
full  examination  in  the  report  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1837; 
without  any  result  in  legislation.  In  1855,  after  the  report  of  a  fresh 
Commission  in  1853,  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  transferred 
certain  administrative  functions  of  the  city  authorities  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  from  which  they  have  passed  to  the  London 
County  Council  (see  London  County).  Further  inquiries  have  since 
been  made,  culminating  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which  has 
further  affected  the  city  in  certain  matters  which  will  be  presently  con- 
sidered  in  detail ;  and  in  1894  a  Commission  sat  and  reported  on  the 
feasibility  of  amalgamating  the  city  with  the  county  of  London,  in  which 
much  evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  city. 
The  report  is  Pari.  Pap.  1894,  C.  7493.  An  extremely  full  statement 
by  the  city  authorities  was  laid  before  the  Commission. 

Origin, — ^The  City  of  London  was  a  lioman  city  {munidpium — ^known 
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as  Landinium  Augtista)  and  founded  on  a  Boman  military  camp  at  a 
point  where  many  of  the  chief  military  roads  met  The  walls  of  the 
original  camp-city  and  of  the  extended  civil  city  have  been  traced  in 
the  course  of  excavations  for  new  buildings.  It  appears  not  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  nor  immediately  absorbed 
into  any  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom,  but  to  have  remained  a  city  with  a 
territorium  extending  to  "Mile  End"  on  the  east,  into  Kent  on  the 
south,  Hampstead  on  the  north,  and  to  Staines  on  the  west.  The 
judicia  civitatis  LuTtdonicR  of  Athelstane's  reign  indicate  that  it  had  then 
corporate  rights  independently  of  any  charter,  as  a  distinct  civitas  or  com- 
munitas,  and  l^slative  authority,  exercised  by  its  bishops  and  x>ort-reeves, 
and  that  its  laws  contained  elements  perhaps  of  Roman  and  certainly 
not  of  Teutonic  origin.  In  886  it  was  governed  by  an  "alderman," 
and  by  bishop,  port-reeve  and  burghers,  at  the  Conquest,  when  it 
received  the  first  of  its  120  charters  (the  latest  temp,  Geo.  ii.).  It 
has  always  been  a  separate  franchise  or  county,  distinct  from  and  for 
long  supreme  over  Middlesex,  and  extending  for  some  purposes  into 
Southwark. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  city  is  671  acres  only.  It  comprises  the  space  within 
the  old  city  walls,  and  certain  liberties  outside  that  ai'e€^  and  also  for 
certain  purposes  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  (62  &  63  Vict.  c.l4,  s.  22) ; 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  in  what  may  be  termed  a  semi-detached 
condition  (see  post,  p.  400). 

The  area  is  divided  into  twenty-five  wards,  for  each  of  which  (except 
that  of  Bridge  Without)  a  wardmote  exists,  held  for  elections  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day,  21st  December.  A  grand  Court  of  Wardmote  is  held 
annually  on  Plow  Monday  to  receive  and  consider  the  returns  of  the 
difierent  wards. 

The  boundaries  of  some  at  least  of  the  wards  march  with  the 
lines  of  the  earlier  and  later  Boman  walls  of  the  city.  The  latest 
theory  of  the  wards  is  that  they  are  relics  of  the  Boman  government  of 
the  city,  Englished  by  being  granted  moots  and  made  administrative 
units.  There  are  also  three  areas  known  as  precincts,  and  there  were 
also  a  number  of  sokes  within  the  city  {e,y,  Port-soken,  originating  in  a 
charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor),  which  were  little  islands,  mainly  of 
Norman  origin,  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  wards. 

The  sleeping  population  of  the  city  in  1901  was  29,923;  its  day 
population  is  over  300,000. 

Administration. 

The  Lord  Mayor. — ^The  council  is  presided  over  by  a  Lord  Mayor,  who 
is  selected  from  among  those  aldermen  who  have  also  served  the  office  of 
sheriff.  The  title  of  mayor  as  chief  officer  of  the  city  can  be  traced  back 
to  1189,  and  is  referred  to  in  charters  before  1215.  The  charter  of  King 
John  of  1215,  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  "barons"  of  the  city  of 
Loudon  the  right  to  choose  every  year  a  mayor  "  so  as  when  he  shall 
be  chosen  to  be  presented  to  us  or  to  our  justiciar  if  we  shall  not  be 
present."  He  is  elected  on  29  th  September,  in  common  hall,  by  the 
liverymen,  and  admitted  and  sworn  in  on  8th  November  (1751,  c.  30,  s.  4), 
and  on  that  day  presented  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  On  9th  November  he 
is  presented  to  the  High  Court  in  lieu  of  the  justiciar  and  the  old  Court 
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of  Exchequer,  on  which  his  induction  into  office  is  complete  (1750,  c.  24, 
8. 48 ;  1881,  c.  68,  s.  17).  On  his  installation  in  the  GuUdhall  he  receives 
for  the  day  a  sceptre,  said  to  date  from  Saxon  times  and  to  he  of  Saxon 
workmanship.  He  is  summoned  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  demise  of 
the  Crown,  a  practice  probably  due  to  the  mediaeval  claim  of  right  to 
assist  at  the  election  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  the  power 
of  lord  lieutenant  for  the  city,  which  has  a  commission  of  lieutenancy 
and  its  own  militia.  See  13  Car.  ii.  c.  13,  s.  16  (on  "Euffhead"),  which 
are  maintained  out  of  the  Trophy  Tax  (1  Geo.  rv.  c.  100 ;  1907,  c.  cxL 
S.16). 

Virtute  ojffidi  he  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  special  access  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  to  present  petitions  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

He  is  perpetual  escheator  and  coroner  for  the  City  of  London  and 
Southwark,  and  is  clerk  of  the  markets,  and  admiral  of  the  Port  of 
London,  and  he  was,  until  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  clxxxviL),  chairman 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  in  recognition  of  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  for  "  conservation  and  correction  "  of  the  Thames. 

He  presides  virtute  officii  (1)  over  the  Court  of  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  the  Inner  Chamber,  commonly  called  the  Court  of  Aldermen ; 
(2)  over  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  and  summons  and  usually  attends 
all  the  meetings,  but  may  appoint  an  alderman  to  act  as  his  deputy. 
His  importance  and  fimctions  correspond  rather  to  those  of  a  continental 
maire  or  buigomaster  than  to  those  of  the  mayor  of  an  ordinary  English 
municipal  borough. 

The  Court  cf  Aldermen. — The  title  alderman  is  Saxon;  an  alder- 
man existed  in  London  as  early  as  886,  and  a  body  of  aldermen 
certainly  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  origin  of  the  office 
as  it  now  exists  in  London  is  uncertain.  It  is  by  some  students 
identified  with  that  of  jvdex  or  "  lawman "  found  in  other  old  towns, 
and  by  others  with  the  optimcUes  or  governor  of  a  Boman  municipium, 
referred  to  at  the  Conquest  as  the  senate,  as  distinguished  from  the 
people  of  London.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  may  represent  this  senate. 
The  aldermen  of  London  are  twenty-six  in  number,  at  one  time  annually 
elected  (charter  Edw.  ii.),  but  now  elected  ad  vitam  avi  cvipam  (17  Rich.  n. 
c.  2)  for  one  of  the  twenty-six  city  wards,  by  the  electors  qualified  to 
vote  for  common  councilmen.  Southwark,  or  the  ward  of  Bridge  Without, 
has  no  constituency,  and  the  senior  elected  alderman  usually  succeeds 
to  the  aldermanship  of  this  ward.  An  alderman,  if  insolvent,  can  be 
removed  (1849,  c  xciv.). 

The  Court  of  Aldermen  consists  of  all  the  aldermen,  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  or  his  locum  tenens,  which  sits  in  public,  with 
a  quorum  of  thirteen.  The  Court  is  of  record,  and  its  proceedings  have 
been  regularly  recorded  and  kept  since  1495.  It  has  four  standing 
committees  for  (1)  general  purposes,  (2)  gaols,  (3)  privileges,  (4)  finance, 
each  composed  of  all  the  aldermen,  but  having  a  quorum  of  three.  The 
committees  have  a  limited  power  of  authorising  payments. 

The  Court  has  the  appointment — 

(1)  Of  visiting  justices  for  HoUoway  gaol  (1877,  c.  2).  Newgate  gaol 
has  been  demolished  and  the  new  Central  Criminal  Court  is  built  on  its 
site; 

(2)  Of  the  recorder,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Crown  as  to  his 
judicial  duties  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  42  (14)); 

(3)  Of  the  steward  of  Southwark ; 

(4)  Of  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  City  Police  Courts ; 
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(5)  Of  two  members  of  the  Court  to  sit  on  valuation  appeals  (1888, 
c  41, 8. 42  (10)).  This  provision  is  prospectively  repealed  (1907,  c.  cxL 
8.  29). 

It  has  also  power  to  remove  the  city  commissioner  of  police  in  case 
of  misconduct. 

The  general  powers  of  the  Court  are — 

(a)  Jurisdiction  over  the  livery  companies  or  trade  guilds  (see 
Common  Hall,  post,  p.  403) ; 

{b)  Jurisdiction  to  appoint  special  constables ; 

{c)  Cognisance  as  to  the  election  and  return  of  all  persons  selected 
for  office  at  a  wardmote.  It  may  even  reject  an  improper  person  elected 
by  a  ward.  The  disqualifications  for  election  are  stated  in  an  Act  of 
1851  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  XV.  s.  9). 

{(I)  Kegulation  of  the  city  police  force. 

(«)  Grant  of  licences  under  the  Petroleum  Acts,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  105, 
s.8). 

(/)  The  local  administration  in  the  city  of  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Acts,  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  49,  ss.  40,  50,  64. 

(g)  The  local  administration  of  the  Explosives  Act,  1875, 38  &  39  Vict. 
c  17,  s.  67. 

It  has  power  to  authorise  expenditure  and  payment  of  money  relative 
to  its  special  duties,  by  orders  on  the  city  chamberlain.  The  jury  lists 
in  the  city,  prepared  by  the  secondary,  are  submitted  to  two  aldermen  in 
special  sessions  for  examination  and  certification  (1907,  c.  cxL,  s.  26). 

Each  alderman  has  the  rule  and  government  of  his  ward,  and  presides 
by  himself  or  his  deputy  over  the  wardmote,  an  assembly  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ward,  for  the  correction  of  defaults,  the  removal  of 
nuisances,  and  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  the  ward,  and  acting 
much  as  a  Court  leet,  but  apparently  not  of  manorial  origin.  He  also 
signs  the  lists  of  qualified  ward  electors  (1860,  c.  i.  s.  5). 

The  Court  of  Common  Council, — ^The  administrative  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  legislative  body  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
except  as  elsewhere  stated,  is  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Commoners  of  the  City  of  London  in  common  council  assembled, 
usually  styled  the  Court  of  Common  Council 

It  can  be  traced  as  existing  in  1273,  and  has  by  ancient  custom, 
confirmed  by  charter  in  1341,  power  to  legislate  as  to  the  customs  of  the 
city,  and  to  make  by-laws  {e,g,  as  to  building),  subject  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land  and  the  testing  powers  of  the  High  Court.  Its  numbers  have 
varied  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  for  a  time  elected  by  trade  guilds, 
but  since  1384  h^  been  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  wards. 

It  consists  of  the  twenty-six  aldermen  and  two  hundred  and  six 
common  councillors,  presided  over  ex  officio  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  councillors  are  elected  for  twenty-five  wards  by  (1)  voters  on 
the  Parliamentary  register  for  the  city,  including  £10  occupiers,  house- 
holders, lodgers,  servants,  and  liverymen  of  the  City  Guilds,  who  have 
become  freemen  of  the  city ;  and  (2)  peraons  who,  if  resident,  would  have 
been  on  the  Parliamentary  register  (1867,  c  5 ;  Pari.  Pap.  1894,  C.  7493, 
i.  p.  192).  The  candidates  are  nominated  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  2l8t 
December,  and  the  election,  if  contested,  is  on  the  next  day,  and  the 
poll  is  by  ballot  (1887,  c.  xiii.). 

The  qualification  for  election  is  regulated  by  a  local  Act  (1849, 
c.  xciv.  ss.  5,  9).  The  office  is  annual.  The  elections  are  subject  to 
Part  4  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882  (c.  50),  and  to  the 
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Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1884  (a  70, 
8.  35). 

The  quorum  of  the  council  is  forty,  including  two  aldermen,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  or  his  locum  tenens  must  be  present. 

The  procedure  is  regulated  by  Standing  Orders  made  by  the  Court 

The  Court  appoints  numerous  committees  for  special  business.  The 
committees  have  been  recast  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the 
powers  of  the  Conmiissioners  of  Sewers  in  1898  (60  &  61  Vict  c. 
cxxxiii.). 

The  Court  appoints  all  corporation  officers  except  those  appointed 
by  the  Courts  of  Aldermen  or  of  Common  HalL 

In  1898  the  Common  Council  took  over  all  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  created  by  local  and  general  Acts 
beginning  in  1666,  and  now  discharges  all  municipal  functions,  except 
those  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the  London  County 
Council 

These  functions  fall  into  three  classes: — 

1.  Those  possessed  by  borough  councils  in  other  parts  of  the 
administrative  county — 

Adulteration  and  sale  of  food,  including  horseflesh. 

Baths  and  washhouses. 

Burial  grounds. 

Canals  fencing  (1898,  c.  16). 

Cleansing  and  lighting  (1848,  c.  clziii. ;  1851,  c.  xci. ;  1867,  c.  134,  s.  23). 

Dairies  (1891,  c.  76.    See  1899,  o.  U,  s.  5  (1),  Sched.  1). 

Education  (1903,  c.  24,  ss.  2,  4). 

Highways. 

Public  health  (1891,  c.  76,  s.  133). 

Public  libraries  and  museums. 

Sewers  (other  than  main). 

Skv  signs  (1894,  c.  ccxiii.  s.  128 ;  and  see  1899,  c.  14,  s.  5  (1),  Sched.  2. 

Yaluation  and  Bating  (1907,  c.  cxI.). 

2.  Those  possessed  in  other  parts  of  London  by  the  County  Council — 

Bridges  (Blackfriars,  London,  Southwark,  Tower). 
Buildings  (1894,  c.  ccxiii.  ss.  164,  165). 

Contagious  diseases  (home  animals)  (1869,  c.  70,  s.  28 ;  1894,  c.  58). 
Dangerous  structures  (1894,  c.  ccxiii.  s.  104). 
Gas  testing  (1868,  c.  xxv.  s.  32). 
Infant  life  protection  (1897,  c.  57,  s.  15,  Schedule). 
Locomotives  on  highwavs  (1878,  c.  77 ;  1903,  o.  36,  ss.  9  (4),  10)« 
Lodging  houses  for  working  classes  (1890,  c.  70). 
Lunatic  asylums  (1890,  c.  5,  s.  240). 
Offensive  trades  (1891,  c.  76,  s.  19). 

Open  spaces  (1863,  c.  13,  s.  1 ;  1877,  c.  35,  s.  7 ;  1881,  c.  34,  s.  12). 
Overhead  wires  (1891,  c.  Ixxvii.  s.  4). 

Reformatories  and  industrial  schools  (1866,  c.  117,  s.  3;  1888,  c.  41, 
s.  41  (1)). 

Shop  hours  regulation  (1892,  c.  62). 
Slaughter-houses  (1874,  Vict,  c.  67 ;  1891,  c.  76,  s.  142). 
Street  improvements  (1817,  c.  xxix.). 
Tramways. 

Unhealthy  areas  (1890,  c.  70). 

Water  supply  (supervising)  (1871,  c.  113.     But  see  1899,  a  14,  s.  5  (2), 
Sched.  2;  1902,  c.  41). 
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Under  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  there  is  power  for  the 
Local  Grovemment  Board  on  the  joint  application  of  the  corporation  to 
transfer  by  provisional  order  any  power  from  the  County  Council  and 
the  corporation,  or  vice  versd  (62  &  63  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  57). 

3.  Those  possessed  by  no  other  authority  in  the  administrative 
county — 

(a)  Port  sanitary  authority  (1891,  c.  76,  s.  Ill),  including  importation  of 
foreign  animals,  and  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations  (1896,  c.  19). 
(6)  Markets.    See  London  County. 

By  the  City  of  London  (Union  of  Parishes)  Act,  1907  (c.  cxL),  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  creating  a  single  civil  parish  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  for  transferring  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  all  the 
property,  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  vestries  of  the  existing 
parishes  (named  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act),  except  those  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs  or  charities,  and  for  substituting  wards  for  parishes 
as  the  electoral  unit  for  poor  law  purposes. 

The  Court  of  Common  Hall, — ^The  full  style  of  this  Court  is  "  the 
meeting  or  assembly  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  liverymen  of  the 
several  companies  of  the  City  of  London  in  common  hall  assembled." 
The  Court  consists  of  the  Lord  Mayor  or  his  loctim  tenens,  four  aldermen 
at  least,  the  sheriffs,  and  all  the  freemen  of  the  city  (about  9000)  who 
are  liverymen  of  the  seventy-six  city  companies  which  have  a  livery. 
The  guilds  in  the  city  in  mediaeval  times  took  the  place  of  frank-pledge 
in  early  or  burghal  England.  They  were  reconstituted  by  charters  in 
the  times  of  the  Tudors  and  of  subsequent  Sovereigns. 

The  functions  of  the  Court  are — 

(1)  To  nominate  two  aldermen  for  whom  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
selects  a  Lord  Mayor; 

(2)  To  elect  the  sheriffs,  city  chamberlain,  bridge  masters,  and 
auditors  of  the  chamberlain's  and  bridge  masters'  accounts  (Pari  Pap., 
1894,  C.  7463,  i.  pp.  200,  201).  In  other  words,  it  is  a  body  for  election 
and  audit,  and  not  for  administration.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  intra- 
mural development  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  folk-moots,  and  temp.  Edw.  IL 
was  held  in  the  open  air  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Paul's,  close  to  Paul's 
Cross,  and  was  summoned  by  the  cathedral  bell.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  three  chief  folk-moots  at  Michaelmas,  to  know  who  was  the 
sheriff  (now  to  choose  the  mayor),  at  Christmas,  and  at  midsummer.  It 
is  now  distinct  from  the  Court  of  Hustings  (though  that  also  is  believed 
to  have  developed  from  the  folk-moot  acting  as  a  Court  of  justice),  and  its 
administrative  functions  have  passed  to  the  ward-moots  and  the  Court 
of  Common  Council.  It  meets  at  the  Guildhall  (which  at  an  early  date 
became  the  common  hall  or  town  hall)  twice  a  year,  on  24th  June  and 
29th  September.  The  elections  are  by  show  of  hands,  or,  if  demanded, 
by  poll,  under  the  City  of  London  Ballot  Act,  1887  (c.  xiiL). 

Corporate  Officers. — London  is  exceptional  in  having  two  sheriffs  (as 
Bome  had  two  consuls).  They  were  once  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but 
have  for  centuries  been  elected  annually  by  the  Court  of  Common  Hall, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Crown.  Until  1889  (1888,  c.  41,  ss.  41  (8),  42  (6) 
they  also  acted  as  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  which  was  said  to  have  been  let 
to  farm  to  the  City  of  London,  a  mode  of  royal  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  in  Boman  times  it  formed  part  of  the  territorium  of  the  city.  The 
recorder  is  elected  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  but  may  not  dischai^e 
judicial  duties  unless  approved  by  the  Crown  (see  Cjsntral  Criminal 
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Court).  He  is  at  once  judge  and  chief  law  officer  of  the  city,  and  when 
necessary,  certifies  to  the  High  Court  the  customs  of  London. 

The  common  Serjeant  is  now  appointed  by  the  Crown  (see  Common 
Sergeant). 

The  city  remembrancer  is  elected  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
annually.  Apart  from  his  ceremonial  duties,  he  acts  as  parliamentary 
agent  for  the  corporation,  and  as  law  adviser. 

The  city  chamberlain  is  elected  by  the  Court  of  Common  Hall 
annually.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Chamber  of  London,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  city  accounts.  He  also  keeps  the  roll  of  freemen,  and  a  Court  for 
determining  differences  between  masters  and  apprentices,  taken  under 
the  custom  of  London,  is  held  before  him  and  the  comptroller,  with  power 
to  imprison  for  not  over  three  months  in  Bridewell,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  Mayor's  Court  of  London. 

The  secondary  is  elected  annually  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 
He  acts  as  under-sheiifi'and  as  bailiif  for  South wark,  and  executes  writs 
of  inquiry,  and  hears  compensation  cases  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts. 
After  March  31,  1907,  he  will  take  over  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
ward  clerks  as  to  jury  lists,  and  will  prepare  one  jury  list  for  the  civil 
parish  of  the  city,  and  submit  for  examination  and  certification  to 
justices,  aldermen  of  the  city  in  special  session  (1907,  c.  cxl.,  s.  2i6). 
Under  the  same  Act  (s.  11)  he  takes  over  from  the  parish  overseers 
the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  voters  for  the  city. 

The  town  clerk  is  elected  annually  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council 

Judicial  Arrangements. 

1.  Criminal  Justice — Summary. — The  only  justices  of  the  peace 
qualified  to  act  and  acting  for  the  City  of  London,  are  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen,  who,  by  their  election,  become  justices  by  charter  of 
1742  (15  Geo.  ii.).  An  alderman  of  London,  like  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, may  sit  alone  to  deal  with  matters  which  must  in  other  districts 
be  dealt  with  before  two  justices.  This  right  has  existed  since  1600 
(42  Eliz.  c.  2),  and  is  recognised  by  the  Indictable  Offences  Act,  1848, 
and  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts.  Two  Courts  sit  daily  in  the  city, 
one  at  the  Mansion  House  Justice  Boom  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
other  at  the  Guildhall  Justice  Room,  presided  over  by  the  alderman  on 
the  rota.  At  the  latter  Court  summonses  under  the  City  Police  Acts 
are  taken  twice  a  week.  The  procedure  is  regulated  by  the  Indictable 
Offences  Act,  1848,  and  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

Coroner. — ^l*he  Lord  Mayor  is  the  coroner  for  the  city  and  Southwark, 
but  the  deputy  (and  acting)  coroner  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Council.  Under  a  local  Act  of  1888,  c.  xxxviii,  the  city 
coroner  may  hold  inquests  as  to  the  cause  of  fires,  and  may  commit  for 
trial  on  an  inquisition  charging  arson. 

Quarter  Sessions. — ^The  City  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  styled  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London.  It  was  created  by 
charter  in  1462,  and  consists,  under  charter  of  1742,  15  Geo.  n.,  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder.  It  seems  to  be  confused  in  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  s.  100,  with  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

It  sits  usually  eight  times  a  year  to  hear  appeals  and  deal  with 
estreats  (1822,  c.  46)  and  for  other  business;  but  indictable  offences 
committed  in  the  city  are  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The 
quorum  consists  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  his  locum  tenens  or  the  recorder. 
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and  at  least  three  aldermen.    Appeals  are  rare  (Pari.  Pap.  1894,  C.  7493» 
L  pp.  248,  249). 

The  aldermen  as  justices  administer  the  Licensing  Acts  (1872,  c.  94, 
s.  74 ;  1874,  c.  49 ;  1902,  c.  28 ;  1904,  c.  23).  The  alderman  of  the  ward 
in  which  the  premises  affected  lie,  makes  a  special  report  on  the  propriety 
of  the  application.  They  do  not  hear  i-ating  appeals,  but  two  members  of 
the  Court,  selected  by  the  Court,  may  sit  at  the  London  County  Sessions 
to  hear  valuation  appeals  as  to  property  in  the  city  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  42 
(10)).  This  arrangement  will  come  to  an  end  on  March  31, 1908  (1907, 
a  cxl.)  Those  appeals  which  would,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  Quarter 
Sessions  borough,  pass  to  the  town  council,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Common  Council  (ss.  35, 41  (1)  (a),  (2)).  Those  which  in  such  a  borough 
would  pass  to  a  County  Council  have  passed  to  the  London  City  Council 
(ss.  3,  35,  41  (1)  (6)). 

The  justices  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  new  county  of  London 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  City  of  London,  but  a  commission  con- 
ferring such  jurisdiction  can  be  issued  by  the  Crown,  with  the  assent 
of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  (s.  40  (3)). 

Central  Criminal  Court. — The  history  and  constitution  of  this  Court 
is  dealt  with  under  the  title  Central  Criminal  Court,  Vol  IL  p.  611. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  all  the  aldermen,  and  the  recorder  and  common 
Serjeant,  and  the  present  judges  of  the  City  of  London  Court  are  in  the 
commission  of  this  Court.  The  lay  commissioners  do  not  now  take  any 
active  part  in  the  trial  of  indictments ;  but  their  jurisdiction  to  do  so 
is  undoubted.  The  corporation,  in  1906,  completed  a  new  court-house 
on  the  site  of  Newgate  Prison. 

2.  Civil  Jtbstice. — High  Court — Special  sittings  of  the  judges  of  the 
superior  Courts  for  the  trial  of  actions  were  held  at  the  Guildhall  until 
the  transfer  of  the  superior  Courts  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice.  They  were  then  discontinued  for  a  time,  and  London 
sittings  at  the  Boyal  Courts  substituted.  They  were  resumed  in  1891 
(54  &  55  Vict.  c.  14)  with  the  object  of  dealing  with  commercial  busi- 
ness. This  experiment  failed,  mainly  through  the  action  of  judges  and 
counsel,  and  the  sittings  were  discontinued,  and  their  place  has  been 
taken  mainly  by  the  Commercial  Court,  organised  in  1891  (R  S.  C, 
Order  36,  rr.  29a,  296).  But  sittings  for  trial  of  causes  with  special 
jurors  from  the  city  of  London  are  held  when  required. 

Mayor's  Court — The  Mayor's  Court  is  an  ancient  Court  of  Eecord 
held  by  custom  in  the  outer  chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  having  equitable 
as  well  as  common-law  jurisdiction  by  custom  and  statute,  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  as  to  many  causes  arising  out  of  city  customs.  The  juris- 
diction has  been  extended  under  the  Mayor's  Court  Act  (1857,  c.  157 ; 
the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  c.  66,  s.  89),  and  by  orders  under  the  Arbitra- 
tion Act,  1889,  and  the  Partnership  Act,  1890  (St.  R,  &  0.,  Kev.  1904, 
voL  vi.,  tit.  "  Inferior  Court,"  E.).  The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  the 
nominal  judges,  but  the  Court  is  held  before  the  recorder  or  the  common 
Serjeant,  or  by  an  assistant  judge  appointed  by  the  recorder  (1874, 
c.  86,  s.  7).  It  has  also  registrars,  who  are  the  taxing-officers,  and 
serjeants-at-mace  to  execute  process. 

It  has  jurisdiction  (concurrent  with  the  High  Court)  to  any  amount 
in  personal  actions  (but  not  in  replevin),  subject  to  a  power  to  remove 
the  case  by  certificate,  if  the  case  is  fit  to  be  tried  in  the  High  Court 
{Banks  v.  HoUingsworth,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  442).  But  the  cause  of  action 
must  arise  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  city,  except  in  actions  for  debt 
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and  damages  not  exceeding  £50,  where  the  defendant  or  one  defendant 
dwelt  or  carried  on  business  in  the  city  when  the  action  was  brought, 
or  six  months  next  before  it  was  brought  (see  Bead  v.  Brovm^  1888, 
22  Q,  B.  D.  128;  1857,  c.  157,  s.  12). 

Its  powers  as  to  Fobeign  Attachhekt  are  dealt  with  in  Vol.  YI. 
p.  159.  Where  it  proceeds  without  jurisdiction,  the  remedy  is  by  writ 
of  prohibition,  which  is  of  right  before  judgment,  but  discretionary  after- 
wards {Broad  v.  Perkins,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  533 ;  Bowler  v.  BarherUm 
Syndicate,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  1S4),  or  by  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  in  actions 
for  more  than  £50. 

The  procedure  is  r^ulated  by  the  Act  of  1857,  and  by  rules  made 
in  1892,  under  the  Local  Courts  of  Record  Act,  1872  (St  R  &  O., 
Eev.  1904,  voL  vi,  tit.  "  Inferior  Court,"  E),  and  the  costs  are  r^:ulated 
by  an  order  of  1890.  The  pleadings  in  use  are  those  of  the  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  Common  Law  before  the  Judicature  Acts  (see  Concessit 
Solvere,  VoL  III.  p.  408).  The  Court  itself  can  grant  new  trials. 
Appeals  lie  from  a  final  judgment  on  claims  over  £20,  on  giving  security 
for  costs  {Morgan  v.  Bowler,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  236).  They  lie— (1)  in 
case  of  error  on  the  record,  e.g.  demurrers,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
{Le  Blanch  v.  Beuters,  1876,  1  Ex.  D.  408);  (2)  in  other  cases  to  the 
King's  Bench  Division  (1873,  c  66,  s.  43). 

The  proceedings  on  appeal  are  r^ulated  by  R  S.  C,  Orders  58,  59, 
and  are  no  longer  by  special  case.  Leave  to  appeal  from  the  Court 
below  is  needed  where  the  claim  is  under  £20  {Eder  v.  Levy,  1889, 
17  Q.  B.  D.  210).  As  to  time  for  appeal,  see  Kirby  v.  North  British 
and  Afercantile  Insurance  Co.,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  99. 

The  business  of  the  Court  is  very  considerable.  The  very  numerous 
decisions  on  its  practice  are  collected  in  Glyn  and  Probyn's  Mayor's  Court 
Practice  (see  Hall  v.  Launspach,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  573). 

I%e  City  of  London  Court  was  created  by  the  City  of  London  Small 
Debts  Extension  Act,  1852,  15  Vict  c.  77.  Under  that  Act  it  took  over 
business  discharged  by  the  now  disused  customary  Sherifis'  Courts  for 
the  Poultry  Compter  and  the  Giltspur  Street  Compter.  It  received  the 
name  of  the  City  of  London  Court  in  1867  (c.  C3dii.),  and  is  now  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  County  Court,  and  the  judges  formerly  elected 
and  paid  by  the  Common  Council  are  now  appointed  by  the  Crown 
(1888,  c.  41,  s.  42  (14);  c.  43,  s.  185).  The  registrar  is  appointed  by, 
and  accountable  to,  the  Common  CoimciL  The  Court  has  under  its 
special  Act  jurisdiction  where  the  defendant  is  "employed"  in  the  city, 
or  has  been  so  within  six  months  of  accrual  of  the  cause  of  action 
{KtUner  v.  Phillips,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  267). 

It  has  also  jurisdiction  in  Admiralty,  and  to  wind  up  companies,  and 
in  certain  cases  of  city  municipal  elections  (1887,  c.  13).  The  judge  can 
appoint  a  deputy  (1872,  c.  86,  and  1888,  c.  43). 

The  fees  of  the  Court  go  to  the  corporation.  Since  1871  they  have 
been  the  same  as  in  other  County  Courts  (1871,  c.  3 ;  1888,  c.  43,  s.  185). 
The  Court  o/Ifitstings  existed  at  the  Conquest  Its  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Hus-ting,  and  its  origin  to  be  in  the  meetings  of  the 
householders  of  the  city  sitting  in  judgment,  while  the  folk-moot 
became  the  Court  of  Common  Hall  {ante,  p.  403).  It  was  held  before 
the  mayor  and  sheriffs  (1)  for  pleas  of  land,  (2)  for  common  pleas,  and 
(3)  on  appeal  from  the  Sheriff's  Court.  Judgment  was  pronounced  by  the 
recorder.  It  was  also  the  Court  for  probate  and  r^istry  of  wills  and 
deeds  in  the  city ;  but  enrolment  of  wills  ceased  in  1668.     Its  abolition 
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was  proposed  in  1867  and  1871  (Pari.  Pap.  1894,  C.  7463,  i. ;  City 
Statement,  pp.  96-98).  It  is  not  extinct,  and  could  still  be  used  for 
registration.    Its  records  are  at  the  Guildhall. 

Police. 

The  City  of  London  maintains  a  separate  police  force  under  local 
Acts.  The  force  is  under  the  command  of  a  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  Common  Council,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Crown,  but  removable 
by  the  Crown  or  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  for  misconduct.  The 
organisation  of  the  force,  including  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
constables  and  the  regulation  of  trafSc,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioner, subject  to  regulation  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the 
Home  Secretary  (1839,  c.  xciv.  s.  3;  1863,  c.  ccvi.;  1867,  c.  134). 

The  City  Police  Act,  1839,  c.  xciv.,  closely  resembles  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Act,  1839,  c.  47,  but  contains  a  few  special  provisions 
for  offences. 

The  expense  of  the  police  force  is  paid,  one-quarter  by  the  Common 
Council  out  of  the  corporate  funds,  and  three-quarters  by  police  rate 
levied  on  the  wards ;  subject  to  a  contribution  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Grant. 

There  is  a  Police  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  (somewhat 
similar  to  the  Watch  Committee  of  an  ordinary  borough),  whose  duties 


(1)  To  appoint  a  police  surgeon,  and  fix  the  number  of  the  police 
force; 

(2)  To  provide  and  build  police  stations ; 

(3)  To  provide  accoutrements  and  pay  pensions ; 

(4)  To  regulate  the  police  rates  for  each  ward. 

In  rq^rd  to  regulations  as  to  fire,  etc.,  see  London  Countt. 

Poor  Law, 

The  city  is  a  poor  law  union  for  which  guardians  are  elected,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 

It  contributes  to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  and  is 
represented  on  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

Questions  of  poor  law  settlement  are  dealt  with  by  two  aldermen 
at  the  Guildhall  Police  Court. 

The  guardians  have  hitherto  received  the  precepts  of  the  London 
County  Council  for  levy  of  the  portion  of  the  rate  of  the  administrative 
county  leviable  on  the  city,  and  it  has  been  collected  by  the  overseers  of 
the  city  parishes  (Pari.  Pap.  1894,  C.  7493,  p.  48).  The  existing  parishes 
are  named  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1907  (ante,  p.  403). 

If  the  overseers  failed  to  pay  union  contributions,  they  were  dealt 
with  by  the  aldermen  acting  as  justices  under  the  Poor  Bate  Act,  1839, 
c.  84,  s.  1. 

The  functions  of  the  guardians  and  parish  overseers  and  officials 
as  to  assessment,  value,  and  collection  will,  on  April  1,  1908,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  corporation  under  a  local  Act  (1907,  c.  cxl.);  and  the  city 
will  then  form  a  single  civil  parish  of  which  the  corporation  will  be  the 
overseers. 

Contributions  are  made  to  the  poor  rates  of  the  City  of  London  Union 
by  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  (1875,  c.  61,  &  43). 
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Pkoperty,  Finance,  and  Rating. 

The  corporate  expenses  of  the  city  axe  paid  out  of  the  city  cash. 
After  March  31,  1908,  there  will  be  levied  in  the  city  a  general  rate 
which  will  include  the  rates  hitherto  described  as  sewer  rate,  consolidated 
rate,  police  rate,  and  rates  for  militia  (the  Trophy  Tax,  1  Geo.  iv.  c.  100). 
But  the  chaise  does  not  warrant  increase  of  any  rate  to  be  included 
in  the  generaJ  rate  above  the  poundage  allowed  in  the  case  of  police 
and  sewers  by  the  City  Police  Act,  1839,  or  the  City  Sewers  Act,  1848, 
or  amending  Acts  (1907,  c.  cxL  s.  15). 

The  poor  rate  in  the  city  is  distinct  from  the  general  rate,  but  may 
be  meide  at  the  same  time  (1907,  c.  cxl.  s.  19),  and  is  to  be  included  in 
the  same  demand  note  so  far  as  practicable  (s.  21). 

The  poor  rate  account  is  to  be  audited  by  a  district  auditor  (1907, 
c.  cxl.  s.  22). 

The  contributions  to  the  general  rate  by  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple  have  been  regulated  by  s.  32  of  the  Act  of  1907,  after  litigation. 

After  March  31,  1908,  the  control  of  the  valuation  and  rating  of  the 
city  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  as  overseers 
(1907,  c.  cxl.  s.  11).  The  assessment  committee  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Common  Council  (s.  14). 

The  corporation  can  borrow  without  statutory  authority  on  the 
security  of  its  corporate  property. 

Annual  accounts  are  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Common 
Council,  and  audited  by  auditors  elected  in  Common  HalL 

The  details  of  city  finance  are  extremely  complicated,  and  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1894. 

Southwark — The  City  or  Borough  of  Southwark  has  an  imperfect 
connection  with  the  City  of  London.  The  borough  was  granted  to  the 
city  by  charters  beginning  in  1327  (1  Edw.  in. ;  2  Edw.  rv.),  and  con- 
firmed and  extended  in  1550  (4  Edw.  vi.).  Administrative  jurisdiction 
has  never  been  exercised.  The  borough  is  represented  in  the  corpora- 
tion by  the  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Bridge  Without,  who  is  chosen 
by  the  other  aldermen,  and  has  no  constituency. 

The  aldermen  who  have  passed  the  chair  are  unpaid  justices  for 
the  borough,  and  at  one  time  daily  sittings  were  held,  but  the  Surrey 
county  justices  successfully  claimed  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  the 
magisterial  business  for  the  borough  is  now  done  by  the  metropolitan 
police  magistrate  at  the  Tower  Bridge  Police  Court;  the  committals 
for  indictable  ofiences  within  the  area  under  the  city  being,  however, 
to  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

Quarter  Sessions  for  Southwark  were  at  one  time  held  by  the 
Becorder  of  London,  and  the  grand  jury  is  still  summoned,  but  no 
business  is  done. 

The  city  is  lord  of  three  manors  within  the  borough  (Kings, 
Gildable,  and  Great  Liberty),  and  possesses  estates  in  the  borough.  A 
Steward's  Court  or  Court  Leet  is  held  on  behalf  of  the  corporation, 
which  appoints  the  steward  or  bailiff,  at  present  the  Secondary  of 
London.  The  office  is  now  almost  nominal,  but  presentments  are 
occasionally  made  (ParL  Pap.  1894,  C.  2651-2655). 

There  was  also  a  Borough  Court  of  Record  held  before  the  recorder 
as  High  Steward,  now  fallen  into  disuse,  which  could  try  actions  of 
debt,  contract,  and  trespass  to  any  amount  arising  in  the  borough. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  1896  to  add  Southwark  by 
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local  Act  to  the  City  of  London.  Under  the  London  Government  Act, 
1899,  the  ancient  borough  has  been  included  for  municipal  purposes 
in  the  metropolitan  Borough  of  Southwark. 

[AtU}ioritie8.—Puning  on  City  of  London ;  ParL  Pap.  1894,  C.  7493 ; 
Gomme,  Oovemance  of  London,  1907.] 

London  County. 
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L  Creation  and  Area 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  c.  41,  s.  40  (1),  a  new  county 
was  in  1889  carved  out  of  the  ancient  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  and  was  constituted  a  county  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term, 
under  the  name  of  the  County  of  London,  with  a  lord  lieutenant  and 
custos  rotulorum,  and  with  a  sheriff  nominated  by  the  Crown  (s.  40  (2)), 
who  supersedes  as  to  the  new  county  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex, and  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  ancient  liberty  of  the  Tower  of 
London  (created  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  overawe  and  check  the 
City  of  London)  was  merged  in  this  county  (s.  48).  The  City  of  London 
was  and  is  a  county  separated  from  the  ancient  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  has  not  been,  though  it  can  be,  merged  in  the  county  of  London 
(s.  40  (3)) ;  but  for  certain  administrative  purposes  it  is  combined  with 
that  county  into  an  area  described  as  the  "  administrative  county  "  of 
London  (s.  40  (1),  (2)).  The  boundaries  of  the  county  have  been  to 
^me  extent  altered  under  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  by 
transfers  from  and  to  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  In 
particular,  Penge  has  been  transferred  to  Kent.  Until  1900  it  was  in 
the  Croydon  union,  the  Lewisham  district,  and  the  Dulwich  Parliamen- 
tary division,  and  was  claimed  as  a  hamlet  of  Batterseeu  It  is  now 
governed  by  an  urban  district  council. 

II.  Judicial  Arrangements. 

(a)  Civil  Business. — Supreme  Court — Subject  to  the  rules  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  fixed  and  continuous  sittings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  held  in  the  administrative  county  of  London  at 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Guildhall  sittings 
(see  London  City). 

The  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex  are  treated  as  one  county  for 
all  legal  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  Central 
Criminal  Court,  or  any  Courts  except  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  for  juries 
(1888,  c.  41,  s.  89  (3)).  The  County  Juries  Act,  1825,  and  its  amending 
Acts,  apply  to  both  counties,  and  the  old  exemption  of  juries  of  West- 
minster from  service  on  county  juries  is  abolished. 
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These  provisions  do  not  affect  City  of  London  jurors  (1825,  c.  50, 
ss.  49,  50;  1870,  c.  77,  ss.  6,  25;  1888,  c.  41,  s.  89  (2)). 

County  Courts. — The  County  Courts  in  the  City  of  London  and  the 
county  of  London  are  unaffected  by  the  Act  of  1888  (see  County  Court, 
YoL  IV.  p.  115),  but  the  boundaries  of  these  districts  have  been  adjusted 
to  correspond  with  the  county  boundary. 

Other  Civil  Courts, — ^Writs  of  inquiry  and  other  proceedings  formerly 
dealt  with  by  the  under-sheriffs  of  Kent,  Middlesex,  or  Surrey  as  to 
matters  within  the  county  of  London,  are  now  dealt  with  before  the 
under-sheriff  of  the  latter  county,  except  in  Westminster,  where  under 
the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  high  bailiff.  For 
the  City  of  London  they  are  dealt  with  the  secondary.  See  London 
City. 

(b)  Criminal  Business, — Supreme  Court. — ^In  this  Court  criminal  pro- 
ceedings as  to  matters  in  the  county  are  affected  by  the  Act  of  1888 
only  to  the  same  extent  as  civil  proceedings  (see  above).  Special  com- 
missions of  assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery  are  not  issued 
for  this  area. 

Central  Criminal  Court. — ^This  Court  has  been  dealt  with  in  VoL  XL 
p.  611. 

Quarter  Sessions. — ^The  county  of  London  has  been  granted  a  separate 
commission  of  the  peace  and  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  (1888,  c.  41, 
s.  40  (2)).  The  liberty  of  the  Tower  was  for  judicial  purposes 
extinguished  by  Order  in  Council  of  April  30,  1894,  and  the  City  of 
Westminster  was  for  such  purposes  wholly  merged  in  the  county  in 
1889  (ss.  89, 117).  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  the  same  as  that 
of  any  other  County  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but  it  has  also  acquired 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  assessment  sessions  formerly  held 
under  the  Metropolis  Valuation  Acts  (s.  42  (10)).  It  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  City  of  London  except  on  assessment  appeals  (ss.  40  (3)), 
42  (10);   1907,  c  cxL). 

The  sittings  of  the  Court  are  regulated  by  a  scheme  of  the  County 
Council  approved  on  March  24, 1892,  by  the  Home  Secretary  (s.  42  (6)), 
and  printed  in  St  K.  &  0.,  Eev.,  1904  ed.,  voL  viii,  tit  "London 
County,"  p.  1. 

The  Court  differs  from  that  of  the  other  counties  in  that  it  may 
have  as  a  paid  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  barristers  of  not  less  than 
ten  years'  standing.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  petition 
of  the  council,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  and  receive  a 
salary  and  retiring  pension.  They  are  justices  ex  officio  for  the  county, 
and  each  can  hold  the  Court  alone  without  the  presence  of  other  justices 
(c.  41,  s.  42 ;  1896,  c.  55).  They  may  appoint  deputies,  who  must  be 
barristers  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing. 

The  costs  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  (so  far  as  relates  to  cases 
for  the  administrative  county  of  London)  and  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the 
administrative  county  are  paid  by  the  County  Council  out  of  the  county 
fund  (1888,  c.  41,  ss.  41  (5),  100). 

Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. — ^The  City  of  London  is  not  within 
the  judicial  county  of  London.  The  whole  of  that  county  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  {q.v.\  and  the  bulk  of  the  business  is 
done  at  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts  before  the  paid  magistrates,  who 
have  all  the  powers  of  two  unpaid  magistrates,  except  as  to  matters 
dealt  with  in  Special  Sessions.  The  divisions  assigned  to  each  Police 
Court  are  fixed  by  an  Order  of  November  16,  1903,  printed  in  St  R 
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&  O.,  Eev,  1904,  vol.  viiL,  tit.  "Metropolitan  Police  Courts."  But 
the  unpaid  justices,  acting  for  each  petty  sessional  division  of  the 
county,  deal  with  most  of  the  business  relating  to  the  grant  of  licences  for 
intoxicants,  and  may,  and  in  some  districts,  whether  within  a  Police 
Court  Division  or  not,  do  deal  with  matters  arising  under  the  Acts 
giving  summary  jurisdiction  (other  than  the  Metropolitan  Police  Acts), 
especially  with  reference  to  public  health,  weights  and  measures,  and 
with  proceedings  under  the  poor  law  or  for  rates.  They  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  as  to  liquor  licences  (except  as  to  protection  orders),  game 
licences,  certain  poor  law  matters,  jury  lists,  and  valuation  appeals 
against  individual  assessments;  and  under  orders  of  Quarter  Sessions 
certain  justices  act  in  making  orders  under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and 
1891.  Appeals  from  unpaid  justices,  or  the  police  magistrates,  whether 
as  a  licensing  authority  or  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  go  to  the 
county  of  London  Quarter  Sessions. 

Coroners, — ^The  coroner  for  the  City  of  London  is  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Council.  The  functions  of  coroners  in  the  county  of 
London  are  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  England  (see  Coroner,  Vol.  III.). 
The  coroners  of  the  city  of  Westminster  (appointed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster),  the  liberties  of  the  Tower  (appointed  by  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower),  and  the  Savoy  (appointed  by  the  Crown  in 
right  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  are  franchise  coroners  (1887,  c.  71, 
ss.  30,  42),  and  are  not  appointed  by  the  County  Council  {Ex  parte  London 
County  Council,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  33).  The  coroner  of  the  King's  House- 
hold is  appointed  by  the  Lord  Steward  (1887,  c.  71,  s.  29)  for  the  royal 
palaces  and  the  verge.  For  the  rest  of  the  administrative  county  the 
coroners  are  appointed  and  paid,  their  districts  fixed,  and  the  costs  of 
inquests  regulated  and  paid,  by  the  County  Council  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  5  (1); 
and  see  1892,  c.  56,  and  Coroner). 

III.  Municipal  Administration. 

(a)  Preliminary, — The  ancient  limits  of  the  City  of  London  and  its 
liberties  were  never  extended  so  as  to  include  any  of  the  urban 
communities  which  grew  up  in  the  adjacent  manors  and  parishes  of 
Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey ;  and  the  same  applies  as  to  the  city  of 
Westminster.  The  result  was  that  in  an  enormous  number  of  extra- 
mural areas,  governing  bodies  were  created  by  a  series  of  improvement 
Acts,  appearing  in  the  general  Statute-Book  till  1800,  and  since  then 
among  the  local  Acts. 

Michaelangelo  Taylor's  Act,  57  Greo.  iii.  c.  xxix.,  made,  as  to  many 
of  these  communities,  general  provisions  for  lighting  and  paving  and 
street  improvements.  But  imder  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1835,  neither  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  nor  any  of  the 
extra-mural  parishes  were  made  municipal  boroughs  although  various 
and  shifting  areas  have  been  constituted  parliamentary  boroughs  (1885, 
c.  23,  Sched.  6);  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts,  1882  and  1883, 
are  so  framed  as  not  to  permit  the  creation  of  any  new  municipal  borough 
within  the  county  of  London. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  Commission  in  1853  there  was 
passed  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120, 
sometimes  known  as  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Act,  which  created  a  central 
authority,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (now  superseded  by  the 
London  County  Council)  and  local  authorities,  described  as  vestries 
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and  district  boards  (now  superseded  hj  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils). 
The  area  dealt  with  by  the  Act  was  described  as  the  Metropolis,  a 
term  now  superseded  by  that  of  the  administrative  county  of  London. 
It  included  the  City  of  London,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  the  central 
authority,  elected  representatives  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  for 
local  purposes  was  represented  by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
now  extinguished  and  superseded  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
(see  London  City)  ;  and  the  area  also  comprised  the  districts  specified 
in  the  second  column  of  the  table  presently  to  be  given  under  Local 
AuthorUiea, 

Central  Authority. — (a)  Constitution. — ^The  central  authority  for  the 
administrative  county  of  London  is  the  London  County  Council  (1888 
c.  41,  s.  40),  a  corporate  body,  which  consists — (1)  of  a  chairman,  who  is 
ex  officio  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  London ;  (2)  of  nineteen 
aldermen  elected  by  the  council  (s.  40  (5));  (3)  of  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  councillors,  of  whom  two  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the 
local  government  electors  of  each  of  the  parliamentary  divisions  of  the 
administrative  county,  except  the  city,  which  elects  four  (s.  40  (4)). 
The  qualifications  for  election  and  the  mode  of  election  are  the  same 
as  in  other  counties  (s&  1,  2),  and  are  dealt  with  under  County  Council, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  112 ;  and  Elections,  Vol.  V.  p.  174.  The  electors  include 
parochial  electors  as  well  as  county  electors  (1900,  c.  29) ;  see  Sogers  on 
Elections  (18th  ed.).  Its  procedure  is  regulated  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882,  as  amended  by  a  local  Act  of  1893  (c.  ccxxi.). 
The  relevant  clauses  are  printed  in  Hunt,  London  Local  Oovemmtnt, 
voL  i.  p.  114 

(6)  Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities. — General. — The  County  Council 
acquired  under  the  Act  of  1888  the  administrative  powers  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey  over  the  portions  of 
those  counties  which  have  been  united  into  the  administrative  county 
of  London,  and  such  of  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and 
justices  of  the  City  of  London  as  would  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
Quarter  Sessions  borough  with  a  population  over  ten  thousand  not 
pass  under  the  Act  of  1888  to  the  council  of  the  borough  (1888,  c.  41, 
ss.4-7.  8,  10,  11,40(6),(7),41). 

They  also  acquired  under  the  same  Act  (s.  40)  all  the  powers,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts  and  certain  special  Acts.  The  result  of  this  and  other 
legislation  is  an  enormous  complexity  of  arrangement  and  multiplicity 
of  duties  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  evidence  and  report  on  Unification 
(Pari  Pap.  1894,  C.  7493),  and  indexed  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  general 
Statute-Book  in  the  Official  Index  to  the  Statutes,  and  besides  legisla- 
tion affecting  County  Councils  generally,  there  are  almost  annual 
additions  made  to  their  powers  by  the  London  County  General  Powers 
Acts  which  they  promote.  A  list  of  the  statutes,  general  and  local, 
applying  to  London,  is  appended  to  each  annual  report  of  the  County 
Council.  In  fact  the  council  may  be  said  to  have  a  power  or  duty  as 
to  a  subject  beginning  with  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  local 
authorities  have  almost  as  many,  and  they  are  as  yet  not  arranged  on 
any  clear  system  of  distribution.  Within  the  limits  of  this  article 
it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  rSsumS  of  these  powers. 

Animals. — The  Council  Council  is  the  authority  under  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Act,  1894  (c.  58),  except  as  to  foreign  cattle,  which  are 
dealt  with  by  the  City  of  London  as  port  authority ;  and  makes  sanitary 
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by-laws  as  to  dairies  and  cow-sheds  (1891,  c.  76,  s.  28 ;  1899,  c.  14, 
8.  5  (1)).    See  Milk. 

Their  original  powers  of  registering  dairymen  under  sec.  28  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  c.  76,  were  in  1900  transferred  to 
metropolitan  borough  councils  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  5  (1),  Sched.  2). 

Bridges, — ^AU  county  bridges  and  roads  and  footways  on  them  are 
vested  in  and  maintained  by  the  County  Council,  subject  to  a  power 
of  arranging  with  a  borough  council  to  do  the  maintenance  of  roadways 
and  footways  for  an  annual  sum  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  3  (viii.);  40  (8),  1889; 
8.  6  (2);  Jenkin,  London  Oovemment  Act,  1899,  p.  89). 

BuUdings. — The  construction  of  buildings  in  London  is  regulated 
by  the  London  Building  Acts,  1894  (c.  ccxiii.);  1898  (61  &  62  Vict, 
c.  cxxxvii.)  and  1905  (5  Edw.  vii.  c.  ccix.),  and  by-laws  and  regulations 
made  by  the  County  Council  thereunder.  The  Act  of  1894,  a  local  Act, 
which  consolidated,  amended,  and  repealed  much  prior  public  legislation, 
deals  with  the  following  matters : — 

The  formation  of  new  streets  and  widening  streets  (ss.  6-20). 

Lines  of  building  frontage  (ss.  21-31). 

For  purposes  of  frontage  and  width  of  streets  special  rules  are  made 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  external  walls  and  external  fences  with 
reference  to  the  centre  line  of  the  street  (s.  5  (15)). 

Naming  and  numbering  of  streets  (ss.  32-38). 

Height  of  buildings  and  open  spaces  about  them  (ss.  39-52). 

Construction  of  buildings  (ss.  53-60,  62,  64-81).  This  part  contains 
the  general  rules  of  construction  as  to  external  and  other  walls,  etc., 
which  apply  only  in  part  to  public  buildings  (see  Theatres^  below). 

Special  temporary  and  wooden  buildings  and  structures  (ss.  82-86). 

The  powers,  etc.,  of  the  County  Council  under  sec.  84  were  to  some 
extent  transferred  to  metropolitan  borough  councils  in  1900  {West- 
minster City  Council  y.  L,CC.,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  326;  JVatson  v.  Westminster 
City  CouncU,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  717). 

Building  operations  by  adjoining  owners.  This  includes  the  rights 
of  such  owners  with  respect  to  party  walls  or  structures  or  'partj  fence 
walls  (ss.  87-101). 

Dangerous  and  neglected  structures  (ss.  102-117).  In  the  City  of 
London  this  is  administered  by  the  Common  Council. 

Building  near  dangerous  and  noxious  businesses  (ss.  118-121). 

Dwelling-houses  on  land  before  high-water  mark  (ss.  122-124). 

By-laws  may  be  made  on  many  matters  affecting  these  subjects 
(ss.  164,  165). 

The  law  as  to  buildings  is  subject  to  regulations  and  by-laws  of  the 
council  administered  by  officers  known  as  the  superintending  architect 
and  chief  engineer,  and  in  the  Building  Act  districts  by  district  sur- 
veyors, appointed,  controlled  and  removable;  by  the  council,  and  paid 
by  fees  under  the  statutory  tables  (1894,  Sched.  3;  1905,  Sched  2) 
or  by  salary  (ss.  136-188). 

The  Act  of  1905  is  mainly  concerned  with  provisions  for  ensuring 
protection  and  means  of  escape  from  fire  on  buildings  old  as  well  as 
new. 

Provision  is  made  for  consulting  the  local  authorities  in  cases  where 
they  will  be  affected  by  the  decision  of  the  central  authority,  and  it  is 
the  practice  to  consult  them  in  many  other  cases.  Certain  disputes 
between  the  council  or  a  district  surveyor  and  building  owners  or 
builders  are  settled  by  a  police  magistrate  (ss.  150-155),  and  appeals  lie 
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on  certain  questions  to  a  special  tribunal  of  appeal  appointed  under 
sec.  184  of  the  Act  of  1894,  and  sitting  at  the  Surveyors*  Instituta 
Its  procedure  and  fees  and  the  cases  where  appeal  lies  are  (except  as  to 
sees.  41,  42  of  the  Act  and  the  Act  of  1905),  specified  in  the  rules  of  the 
tribunal,  dated  March  1,  1895  (see  Cohen,  London  BuUding  Acts,  p.  360X 

The  powers  of  the  council  as  to  buildings  include  the  supervision  of 
the  structure  of  factories,  but  its  jurisdiction  is  excluded  from  certain 
privileged  are€is  and  buildings,  e,g,  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  and 
the  Close  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  does  not  override  the  provisions 
of  special  Acts  as  to  particular  buildings,  nor  affect  Crown  buildings  or 
police  buildings  (ss.  201,  202). 

Comvwn  Lodging  Houses, — See  that  title,  VoL  III.  p.  231. 

Explosives. — The  council  is  the  local  authority  (except  for  the  city) 
under  the  Explosives  Act,  1875 ;  and  as  to  petroleum,  see  Explosives. 

Fire  Brigade. — The  London  fire  brigade  is  wholly  under  the  council 
It  is  regulated  under  Acts  of  1865  and  1904,  c.  ccxliv..  Part  IX«  (see 
Fire  Police). 

Floods  and  Rivers  Pollution. — ^The  administration  of  the  Acts  to 
prevent  Thames  floods  (1879,  c.  cxcviii ;  1882,  c.  Ivi.)  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  council,  which  is  also  the  main  sewer  authority.  It  has  no 
effective  power  for  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  Thames  (jB.  v.  St. 
George's  Vestry,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  275). 

Highways  and  Streets. — Besides  the  powers  as  to  controlling  the 
formation  of  new  streets  (above,  p.  413),  the  council  had  from  1888  to 
1900  power  to  declare  what  roads  in  the  county  were  main  roads  (1888, 
c  41,  s.  11).  It  has  not  declared  any  road  to  be  a  main  road  From 
1889  to  1900  it  maintained  certain  roads  which  had  been  turnpike 
roads.  (For  list  see  Hunt,  London  Government  Act,  1899,  p.  129.)  The 
vesting  and  maintonance  of  these  roads  was  in  1900  transferred  to  the 
councUs  of  the  boroughs  within  which  they  lie,  and  no  roads  are  vested 
in  or  managed  by  the  County  Council  except  the  Thames  Embankments, 
and  the  roadways  and  footways  of  bridges  (see  Hunt,  London  Government 
Act,  1899,  p.  130).  It  has  power  to  widen  streets  under  the  Act  of  1855, 
c.  120,  s.  144,  and  in  certain  events  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  c  ccxiii.  ss.  15,  23,  but  not  under  Michaelangelo  Taylor's  Act,  1817, 
c.  xxix.,  and  it  is  usual  to  proceed  for  this  purpose  by  special  Act 

Except  in  the  city  the  council  has  powers  of  stopping  obstructions  or 
encroachments  in  streets  where  the  local  authority  has  failed  to  do  its 
duty  (1894,  c.  ccxiii.  s.  199 ;  1899,  c.  14,  s.  5  (1),  Sched.  2^ 

The  council  may  make  by-laws  as  to  projections  over  streets,  and 
as  to  plans,  levels,  width,  surface,  and  inclination  of  new  streets  (1894, 
c.  ccxiii.  s.  164).    This  power  has  not  yet  (1907)  been  exercised. 

The  traffic  of  the  streets  is  not  controlled  by  the  council  but  by 
the  police  (see  Metropolitan  Police  District),  subject  to  the  powers 
of  the  local  authorities  to  deal  with  costormongers  {Ke^  v.  Newington 
Vestry^  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  524),  and  with  certain  forms  of  obstruction 
referred  to  in  Michaelangelo  Taylor's  Act,  1817  (c.  xxix.). 

Infant  Life  Protection. — Outside  the  city  the  County  Council  is 
the  authority  to  prevent  baby  farming  (1897,  c.  57;  see  Infant  Life 
Protection). 

Lighting. — ^Except  in  the  city,  the  council  is  the  authority  for  testing 
the  illuminating  power  of  gas  and  gas-meters.  It  has  imder  the  Electric 
Lighting  Acts  (a)  powers  to  obtain  provisional  orders  to  light  any  part 
of  the  administrative  county,  which  are  concurrent  with  those  of  the  local 
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authority  as  to  its  district ;  (b)  power  to  prevent  grant  of  a  provisional 
order  for  lighting  to  a  company  or  private  person.  It  is  the  lighting 
authority  for  the  embankments,  etc.,  under  its  own  control,  and  has,  under 
a  local  Act,  power  to  light  them  by  electricity. 

Lunatics. — The  County  Council  is  the  local  authority  for  the  main- 
tenance of  lunatic  asylums  (1890,  c.  5,  s.  240)  except  for  the  City  of 
London. 

Markets. — ^The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  and  not  the 
County  Council  is  the  market  authority,  so  far  as  any  public  markets 
are  concerned,  including  that  at  Deptford  for  foreign  cattle.  This  arises 
from  ancient  charters.  Markets  not  in  the  hands  of  the  city  exist 
by  charter  or  statute  with  the  consent  of  the  city.  But  the  County 
Council  is  the  local  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  1894. 

Parks,  Commons,  and  Open  Spaces. — ^The  parks  vested  in  the  council 
have  been  transferred  by  the  Crown,  or  acquired  under  special  Acts. 
General  by-laws  for  their  regulation  were  made  by  local  Act  in  1890 
(c.  ccxliii  Sched.  B).  As  to  their  powers  over  commons  and  open  spaces, 
see  Metropolitan  Commons  ;  Open  Spaces.  The  council  may  provide 
music  for  its  parks  and  open  spaces  and  elsewhere  (1890,  c.  ccxliii 
8.  21 ;  1893,  c.  ccxxi  s.  18),  and  constables  to  keep  order  (1890,  c.  ccxliii. 
ss.  17,  18). 

Sanitary  Matters, — The  council  has  two  classes  of  powers  with 
reference  to  public  health — (L)  original;  (ii)  appellate  or  supervisory. 

(i)  The  original  powers  include  appointment  of  county  medical 
officers  of  health  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  17);  making  by-laws  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  (1)  offensive  trades; 
(2)  the  removal  of  noxious  or  fa^al  matter;  (3)  the  construction  of 
water-closets  and  the  like  (1891,  c.  76,  ss.  16  (2),  19  (4),  39);  and  (4)  the 
construction  of  drains,  etc.  (1855,  c.  120,  s.  202;  1899,  c.  15).  The 
administration  is  in  each  case  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority. 

By-laws  as  to  (1)  are  in  force,  made  in  1907.  By-laws  were  made 
as  to  (2)  and  (3)  on  June  28,  1893,  and  amended.  By-laws  were  made 
as  to  (4)  on  June  14, 1901.  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
main  drainage  throughout  the  administrative  county  (1855,  c.  120) 
were  transferred  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  County 
CounciL 

(ii.)  The  appellate  and  supervisory  powers  include — 

(a)  Hearing  appeals  from  orders  of  local  sanitary  authorities  with 
respect  to  certain  sanitary  matters,  and  as  to  construction  of  drains 
under  statute  or  by-laws  (1855,  c.  120,  ss.  211,  212;  1891,  c.  76,  ss.  37, 
41,  43). 

(6)  Power  to  act  where  a  sanitary  authority  (outside  the  city)  makes 
default  in  its  duties  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  or  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890  (Part  XL,  unhealthy  areas) 
(1890,  c.  70,  s.  45 ;  1891,  c.  76,  ss.  100, 117, 133). 

(c)  Supervision  of  the  construction  of  local  sewers  (1855,  c.  120, 
ss.  69,  211). 

{d)  Proceedings  to  inquire  into  sanitary  administration  or  the 
adequacy  of  a  local  sanitary  staff  (1891,  c,  76,  ss.  101,  107). 

{e)  In  the  case  of  infectious  diseases,  the  council  can  act  on  default 
of  a  local  authority,  and  in  the  case  of  epidemic  disease  it  has  a  similar 
power,  apparently  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  (1891,  c.  76,  s.  85 ;  1893,  c.  ccxxi  s.  13). 
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Theatres,  etc. — ^Tbe  council  is  the  licensing  authority  for  all  theatres 
and  places  for  public  music  and  dancing  not  dealt  with  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Its  powers  are  derived  from  the  justices  (1888,  c  41, 
ss.  3, 41, 48),  but  are  of  an  administrative  and  not  of  a  judicial  character ; 
and  an  oath  cannot  be  administered  to  applicants  or  witnesses  (BoycU 
Aquarium  Co,  v.  Parkinson,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  431). 

An  annual  meeting  is  held  for  the  grant  of  these  licences,  by  the 
theatres  and  music  halls  committee  of  the  council,  which  decides  on 
the  report  of  the  committee,  rehearing  the  parties  if  desired.  The 
procedure  is  subject  to  regulations  made  by  the  council 

The  matters  to  be  considered  on  the  application  are  those  affecting 
the  character  of  the  applicant  and  the  entertainment  under  the  Theatres 
Act,  1843,  or  the  Disorderly  Houses  Act,  1751. 

But  the  council  under  Acts  of  1878  (c.  32)  and  1882  (c.  Ivi  s.  45)  has 
power  to  require  the  remedy  of  structural  defects  in  old  theatres  and 
places  of  public  resort,  and  to  make  and  enforce  r^iilations  in  new 
theatres,  and  in  places  of  entertainment  requiring  licensing  {K  v. 
HauTiay,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  275),  for  prevention  of  and  protection  from  fire, 
and  can  make  a  licence  granted  under  the  Acts  of  1751  or  1843 
conditional  on  compliance  with  the  Act  and  regulations. 

The  regulations  in  force,  made  on  July  30,  1901  (printed  in  Cohen, 
London  Building  Acts,  p.  364),  deal,  irder  alia,  with  the  structure  of  the 
theatre,  the  position  of  the  lights,  electric  or  other,  the  provision  of  fire- 
curtains  and  proper  and  easy  exits,  and  the  position  of  the  building  with 
relation  to  other  buildings. 

WaZer  Supply.— Under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  34  &  35 
Vict.  c.  113,  the  council  is,  outside  the  city,  the  authority  for  obtaining 
through  the  Local  Government  Board  a  constant  supply  of  water  from 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board.  Under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1902, 
2  Edw.  VII.  c.  41,  the  council  elects  fourteen  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board. 

It  is  also  empowered  to  incur  cost  in  inquiries  as  to  future  supply 
for  all  London;  and  has  incurred  much  expense  and  presented  many 
schemes  to  the  public  and  Parliament  for  the  acquisition  of  the  com- 
mercial water  companies  or  of  a  new  source  of  supply  (1890,  c.  ccxliiL 
s.  38;  1892,  c.  xxx.);  but  the  supply  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  under  an  Act  of  1904  (2  Edw.  vii.  c.  41). 

Finance. — ^The  expenses  of  the  council  are  paid  out  of  the  county 
fund,  and  collected  by  means  of  a  county  rate.  A  precept  is  issued  to 
the  authorities  specified  in  the  table  on  p.  426,  who  make  the  necessary 
rate  and  collect  the  amount.  The  accounts  of  the  council  (including  its 
expenditure  as  local  education  authority)  are  subject  to  audit  by  district 
auditors  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  (1888,  c.  41,  s.  71 ; 
1902,  c.  42,  s.  18  (3);  1903,  c.  24). 

The  adequacy  of  this  audit  as  to  the  municipal  trading  accounts  of 
the  council  is  in  controversy. 

The  council  exercises  borrowing  powers,  usually  under  an  annual 
Money  Act,  by  loans  on  the  security  of  County  Council  stock ;  and  em- 
ploys these  loans  for  the  works  specified  in  the  Act,  and  by  relending  to 
such  local  authorities  as  require  loans  for  purposes  approved  by  the  coun- 
cil, e.g.  street  improvements,  or  where  capital  expenditure  on  municipal 
buildings  or  mortuaries  or  coroners'  Courts  is  properly  contemplated 

(6)  Local  Authorities — Area  and  Co^istitution. — The  basis  of  the 
division  of  the  administrative  county  of  London  into  districts  for  the 
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purpose  of  local  adminifitration  was,  except  in  the  case  of  the  City  of 
London,  until  1899,  the  parish  or  a  group  of  parishes.  The  policy  of  the 
Act  of  1855  was  in  the  case  of  large  and  populous  civil  parishes  to  create 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  ratepayers,  instead  of  a  common-law  vestry  or 
a  vestry  under  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  from  such  a  corporation,  a  corporate 
and  elected  vestry  in  the  nature  of  a  municipal  corporation,  differing 
mainly  in  that  the  London  vestry  retained  the  ecclesiastical  title  and 
was  presided  over  by,  and  contained  ecclesiastical  officers,  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens.  In  the  case  of  smaller  parishes  vestries  of  a  similar 
character  were  created,  but  the  parishes  were  grouped  into  districts, 
and  the  functions  of  administration  in  the  grouped  parishes,  which  in  a 
populous  parish  were  committed  to  a  vestry,  were  committed  to  a  district 
Board  of  Works,  formed  by  a  secondary  election  by  the  vestries  of  the 
grouped  parishes. 

As  a  result  of  the  Act  of  1855  and  its  amendments,  London  was  thus 
mapped  out  for  local  administration : — 

(a)  The  City  of  London  stood  and  still  stands  by  itself,  and  is  governed 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Council  (see  London  City). 

(i)  Certain  extra-parochial  places  were  governed  by  the  corporations 
or  persons  owning  them,  viz.,  Fumival's  Inn,  Staple  Inn,  the  four 
Inns  of  Court,  the  Charterhouse,  and  the  Close  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Of  these  all  but  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  are  now  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  of  London  or  a  metropolitan  borough 
council  (St.  R  &  0.,  1900,  No.  885).  The  Temples  are  so  far  within 
the  City  of  London  as  not  to  fall  within  any  borough  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  22), 
but  are  separate  sanitary  authorities  and  are  not  part  of  the  ancient 
city. 

(c)  Parishes  were  governed  by  corporate  vestries  directly  elected,  or 
district  Boards  of  Works  created  by  secondary  election.  Under  the 
London  Government  Act,  1899,  62  &  63  Vict.  c.  14,  the  local  govern- 
ment outside  the  city  was  reconstructed,  and  the  vestries  and  district 
Boards  of  Works  were  abolished  and  metropolitan  boroughs  created, 
governed  by  metropolitan  borough  councils,  which  have  no  power  or 
concern  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  or  ecclesiastical  property  (1899,  c.  14, 
8.  23  ;  Westmiv>8t€T  Corporation  v.  Vicar ^  etc.,  of  St,  Martins-inr-the-Fields, 
Nov.  30,  1906,  Ch.  D).  (See  1st  ed.  of  this  work,  tit.  "  London  County," 
p.  26.) 

This  reconstruction  of  metropolitan  government  was  effected  by  a 
large  number  of  Orders  in  Council  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
boroughs,  and  incorporating  their  councils  and  adjusting  certain  financial 
and  other  questions  raised  by  the  changes  made.  These  orders  are 
printed  as  Statutory  Bules  and  Orders.  Those  of  more  general  character 
are  included  in  the  Statutory  Bules  and  Orders,  Bevised  (ed.  1904),  voL 
viii.,  tit.  "  London  County ; "  but  the  rest,  though  printed,  are  not  avail- 
able in  a  collected  form. 

The  names  of  the  new  borough  and  the  ancient  areas  included  in 
them  appear  in  the  annexed  table.  It  should  be  premised  that,  in 
forming  the  new  boroughs,  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  parishes  have 
been  considerably  altered.  A  table  showing  the  changes  is  given  in 
the  Eegistrar-General's  Eeport  (Pari.  Pap.,  1902,  C.  785,  p.  39),  which 
sums  up  the  alterations  specified  in  the  different  borough  Orders  in 
Council 
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Metropolitan  Borough. 

Battersea  (Vestry,  1887,  c.  17) 


Bermondsey  (Vestry,  1855)    . 


Bethnal  Green  (Vestry,  1855) 
Camberwell  (Vestry,  1855) 
Chelsea  (Vestry,  1855)  . 
Deptford        .        .        .        . 


Finsbury 


Fulham  (Vestry,  1885,  c.  33)  . 


Greenwich 


Hackney  (Vestry,  1893,  c.  55) 
Hammersmith  (Vestry,  1885,  c.  33) 


Hampstead  (Vestry,  1855) 
Holbom         .        .        .        . 


Islington  (Vestry,  1855) 
Kensington  (Vestry,  1855)     . 


Lambeth  (Vestry,  1855) 
Lewisham 


Paddington  (Vestry,  1855)     . 
Poplar 


Older  Districts  indnded  tiiereiii. 

Parish  of  Battersea  (which  had  in  1887 
been  separated  from  the  district  and 
put  under  a  vestry). 

Parishes  of  Botherhithe;  Bermondsey; 
St.  John,  Horselydown;  St.  Olave; 
St.  Thomas,  Southwark  (the  last 
three  formerly  in  St.  Olave's  Dis- 
trict). 

Parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green. 

Parish  of  Camberwell. 

Parish  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea. 

Area  of  the  Parliamentary  Borough  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford 
(including  Hatcham),  formerly  in- 
eluded  in  Greenwich  District. 

Parliamentary  Divisions  of  East  and 
Central  Finsbury,  i.e.  Parishes  of 
St.  James  and  St.  John,  Clerken- 
well;  St  Luke's,  Middlesex;  St 
Sepulchre,  Middlesex;  the  Charter- 
house; and  Glasshouse  Yard. 

Parish  of  Fulham,  separated  in  1885 
from  the  "District"  of  Fulham, 
created  in  1855. 

Area  of  the  Parliamentary  Borough  of 
Greenwich,  viz..  Parishes  of  Green- 
wich, Charlton,  and  Kidbrooke; 
St.  Nicholas,  Deptford. 

Parish  of  St.  John,  Hackney. 

Parish  of  Hammersmith,  which  had 
in  1885  been  separated  from  the 
District  of  Fulham. 

Parish  of  St.  John,  Hampstead. 

Parliamentary  Division  of  Holbom, 
viz..  Parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  Hol- 
bom above  Bars,  with  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  and  Saffron  Hill, 
Hatton  Garden,  Ely  Rents,  Ely 
Place,  Gray's  Inn,  Fumival's  Inn, 
Staple  Inn,  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
the  Parishes  of  St.  George,  Blooms- 
bury,  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  (formerly 
the  St.  Giles  District). 

Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington. 

Parish  of  St  Mary  Abbots,  Kensing- 
ton, with  additions  from  Chelsea  and 
Westminster. 

Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth. 

Area  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroagfa 
of  Lewisham,  viz.,  the  Parishes  of 
Eltham,  Kidbrooke,  Lee,  and  Lewis- 
ham (including  Sydenham  Chapelry). 

Parish  of  St.  John,  Paddington. 

District  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works, 
viz.,  Parishes  of  All  Saints,  Pop- 
lar; St.  Leonard,  Bromley;  St 
Mary's,  Stratford-Ie-Bow. 
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Metiopolitaa  Borouidi. 

St.  Marylebone  (Vestry,  1855) 
St.  Pancras  (Vestry,  1855)  . 
Sboreditch  (Vestry,  1855)  . 
Southwark     .... 


Stepoey 


Stoke    Newington    (Vestry,   1893, 
c.  55). 


Waodsworth  . 


Westminster  (Vestry,  1887,  a  17)  . 


Older  Districts  induded  therein. 

Parish  of  St.  Marylebone. 

Parish  of  St.  Pancras. 

Parish  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch. 

Parishes  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark ;  Christchurch,  South- 
wark; St.  Saviour,  Southwark  (in- 
cluding the  Liberty  of  the  Clink), 
and  of  St.  Mary,  Newington. 

Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town, 
Parish  of  St.  Geoi^ge-in-the-East, 
and  the  Districts  of  the  Limehouse 
Board  of  Works,  viz.,  Batcliff,  Ham- 
let of;  St.  Anne,  Limehouse;  St. 
John,  Wapping  ;  St.  Paul,  Shad  well, 
and  of  the  Whitechapel  Board  of 
Works,  viz.,  Christchurch,  Spital- 
fields ;  District  of  the  Tower ;  Holy 
Trinity,  Minories;  Mile  End  New 
Town,  Hamlet  of;  Norton  Folgate, 
Liberty  of;  Old  Artillery  Ground; 
Precinct  of  St.  Elatherine ;  St. 
Botolph  -  without- Aldgate;  White- 
chapel (St.  Mary),  including  the 
Tower  of  London  and  its  Liberties. 

Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington 
(separated  from  the  Hackney  Dis- 
trict in  1893),  and  part  of  the  urban 
District  of  South  Hornsey  transferred 
to  County  of  London. 

District  of  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works, 
viz.,  the  parishes  of  Clapham,  Putney 
(including  Roehampton),  Streatham, 
Tooting  Graveney,  and  Wandsworth. 

Ancient  Parliamentary  Borough  of  West- 
minster, comprising  Parishes  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John,  and  St.  James, 
Westminster;  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square ;  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields ; 
the  Close  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
Liberty  of  the  Bolls ;  and  the  District 
of  the  Strand  Board  of  Works,  viz., 
the  Parishes  of  St.  Anne,  Soho ;  St. 
Clement's  Danes;  St. Mary-le-Strand ; 
St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden ;  and  The 
Precinct  of  the  Savoy.  Westminster 
originated  as  a  manor  granted 
to  the  Abbots.  It  was,  in  1222, 
made  a  franchise  and  taken  out 
of  the  junsdiction  of  the  Sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  It 
was,  in  1585,  made  a  city  with  a 
Court  of  Burgesses  under  the  control 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  City 
was  not  incorporated  until  1900. 
The  local  government  powers  of 
the  Chapter  of  Westminster  and  the 
Court  of  Burgesses  have  now  ceased- 
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Ketropolitaa  Borough.  Older  Districti  induded  thereia. 

Woolwich Area    of    Parliamentary    Borougb   of 

Woolwich  in  t.«.  Parishes  of  Wool- 
wich, Eltham,  and  Plumstead  (1893, 
c.  55).  Before  the  changes  of  1899- 
1900,  Woolwich  was  under  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  and  not  wholly 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  London, 
and  it  had  and  still  retains  certain 
powers  as  to  markets  not  possessed 
by  other  boroughs  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  3). 

Each  borough  is  constituted,  and  its  boundaries  defined  by  Orders 
in  Council  in  such  manner  as  to  include  within  a  borough  every  part 
of  the  administrative  county  of  London,  which  is  outside  the  City  of 
London.  The  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  are,  for  this  purpose,  inside 
the  city.  Parishes  were  not  divided,  although  their  boundaries  might 
be  altered,  and  no  parish  could  be  put  into  more  than  one  borough,  or 
partly  inside  and  partly  outside  the  city. 

Detached  parts  of  parishes,  except  the  hamlet  of  Knightsbridge,  were 
annexed  to  or  divided  between  adjoining  boroughs,  and  either  made 
separate  parishes  or  divided  between  or  annexed  to  adjoining  parishes. 

Detached  parts  of  London  parishes  lying  in  Middlesex  or  Surrey 
were  merged  in  these  centres,  and  a  detached  portion  of  Middlesex, 
South  Homsey,  was  added  to  London.  And  certain  parishes  ^hich 
were  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  City  of  London  have 
been  rearranged. 

The  metropolitan  borough  councils  are  corporations,  in  constitution 
closely  resembling  the  town  councils  of  municipal  boroughs,  but  known 
by  the  style  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  councillors^  not  burgesses,  of 
the  metropolitan  borough  of  A.  Boyal  authority  has  been  given  to 
Westminster  to  substitute  "city,"  its  ancient  title,  for  metropolitan 
borough,  and  to  Kensington  to  substitute  "  royal "  for  "  metropolitan  "  in 
recognition  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Kensington  Palace,  formerly 
in  Westminster,  but  now  within  Kensington. 

The  arrangement  for  the  election,  meetings,  etc.,  of  these  councils 
are  a  mdange  of  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  and  the  Local  Grovernment  Acts,  1888 
and  1894,  with  certain  additions  under  the  Act  of  1899  and  the  Qualifi- 
cation of  Women  Act,  1907  (c.  33).  .  The  metropolitan  boroughs  have  no 
burgess  roll.  Their  electors  are  the  same  as  for  the  elective  vestries  as 
altered  in  1894,  viz.,  parochial  electors,  or  the  persons  on  the  parlia- 
mentary and  local  government  registers  of  electors  for  the  borough.  The 
latter  register  includes  women  occupiers.  As  the  boundaries  of  the 
parliamentary  and  metropolitan  boroughs  have  not  yet  been  made  to 
coincide,  considerable  difficiilty  is  found  in  completing  the  roisters  hj 
the  prescribed  date,  1st  November.  The  qualifications  for  election  as 
mayor,  alderman,  or  councillor  is  to  be  a  parochial  elector  or  a  resident 
within  the  parish  for  twelve  months  preceding  election.  Women  are  no 
longer  disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage  (1907,  c.  33). 

The  mayor  is  elected  annually  on  9th  November,  as  in  a  municipal 
borough,  and,  unless  disqualified  or  a  woman,  is  ex  officio  a  justice  of  the 
peace  during  his  term  of  office;  but  cannot  appoint  a  deputy  mayor. 
The  aldermen  are  elected  on  9th  November,  and  serve  for  six  years  as 
in  municipal  boroughs.     The  election  of  mayor  and  aldermen  is  con- 
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ducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  municipal  borough  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  2 ; 
1888,  c  41,  8.  2). 

For  the  purpose  of  the  election  of  councillors  the  boroughs  have  been 
divided  into  wards,  regard  being  had  to  rateable  value  as  well  as  to 
population,  in  determining  the  wards,  which  are  fixed  by  the  orders 
constituting  the  boroughs,  but  may  be  altered  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  26). 

A  number  of  councillors,  divisible  by  three,  is  allotted  to  each  ward. 
The  councillors  must  be  electors  of,  or  residents  for  twelve  months  in» 
the  borough,  and  are  elected  by  the  "  parochial "  electors  of  the  borough 
in  the  same  way  as  district  councillors  for  an  urban  district  which  is  not  a 
municipal  borough  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73,  ss.  23,  31).  The  disqualifications 
are  the  same  as  For  urban  or  rural  district  councils.  The  election  takes 
place  on  1st  November  of  every  third  year.  The  number  of  councillors  is 
fixed  by  the  order  constituting  the  borough,  and  that  of  aldermen  is  one- 
sixth  of  that  of  the  councillors,  the  whole  number  not  exceeding  seventy 
— exclusive  of  the  mayor  if  elected  from  outside  the  council — and  the 
quorum  is  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  council. 

The  term  of  office  of  a  borough  councillor  is  three  years.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  one-third  should  retire  annually  as  in  town 
councils  outside  London ;  but  this  was  altered  by  Order  in  Council  of 
March  9, 1901,  and  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  June  14, 
1901  (under  1899,  c.  14,  s.  2  (8)). 

On  casual  vacancies  in  the  office  of  mayor,  alderman,  or  councillor, 
an  election  is  held  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
election  to  fill  an  ordinary  vacancy. 

The  procedure  on  elections  is  regulated  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  Election  Order,  1903  (St.  R  &  0.,  Rev.  1903,  No.  160). 

The  borough  councils,  subject  to  the  statutory  meeting  on  9th  Novem- 
ber, have  power  to  fix  their  time  of  meeting,  to  r^ulate  their  business  by 
standing  orders,  and  to  appoint  committees,  and  regulate  their  business 
and  proceedings,  and  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  to 
delegate  their  authority  to  a  committee  (1855,  c.  120,  s.  58 ;  1891,  c.  76, 
8.  99 ;  1894,  c.  73,  a  31 ;  1899,  c.  14,  s.  8). 

The  committees  must  report  their  proceedings  to  the  council,  but  to 
the  extent  directed  by  the  council  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
shall  not  require  the  approval  of  the  council.  But  a  committee  may 
not  raise  monev  by  loan  or  rate,  or  spend  money  beyond  the  sum  allowed 
by  the  council  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  8).  One  committee,  the  Finance  Committee, 
must  be  appointed  to  regulate  and  control  the  borough  finance. 

Two  or  more  borough  coimcils  may  appoint  joint  conmiittees  (1899, 
c.  14,  s.  84). 

An  annual  budget  must  be  prepared,  and  an  annual  financial  state- 
ment must  be  submitted  to  the  District  Auditor  in  a  prescribed  form 
(St.  R  &  0.,  1900,  No.  534),  and  no  order  for  payment  on  account  of 
capital  or  income  can  be  made  by  the  council  except  by  resolution  passed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  finance  committee,  and  costs,  debts,,  or 
liability  exceeding  £50  shall  not  be  incurred  except  on  a  resolution  of 
the  council  passea  on  an  estimate  of  the  finance  committee  (1899,  c.  41, 
s.  8  (3)). 

There  is  a  special  provision  derived  from  the  law  as  to  vestries 
(Met.  Man.  Act,  1855,  s.  57)  putting  a  check  on  the  freedom  of  the 
council  to  rescind  prior  resolutions  {Livingstone  v.  Westminster  Corporation^ 
[1904]  2  K.  B.  109). 
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The  councils  appoint  the  necessary  officers,  including  a  surveyor, 
medical  officer,  and  sanitary  inspectors.  With  reference  to  the  latter 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  powers  of  interference  as  to  salary, 
efficiency,  or  on  attempts  to  dismiss,  and  they  made  a  regulation  on  this 
subject  on  December  8,  1891  (St  R.  &  0.,  Rev.  1904,  vol.  viiL,  tit 
"  London  County,"  p.  127). 

The  superannuation  of  officers  is  regulated  by  an  Act  of  1866  (c  31), 
the  powers  under  which  are  purely  discretionary  as  to  the  grant  or 
amount  of  allowance  (B.  v.  St  Pancras,  1890, 24  Q.  B.  D.  371).  The  Act 
does  not  define  what  constitutes  an  "  officer."  In  some  boroughs  special 
superannuation  Acts  have  been  obtained,  e.g.  Stepney  and  Kensington, 

(1907). 

Powers, — The  administrative  functions  of  borough  councils  fall  under 
the  following  heads : — ^They  have  power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  the  borough  on  matters  not  already 
covered  by  the  general  law  or  County  Council  by-laws  (1899,  a  14, 
a  5  (2),  Sched.  2). 

They  are  surveyors  of  highways,  and  have  the  duty  of  paving, 
maintaining,  repairing,  watering,  cleansing,  scavenging,  and  Ughting  the 
streets  within  their  districts  (1855,  c.  120,  ss.  96-116;  1862,  c.  102, 
ss.  71,  80-84  ;  1888,  c.  41,  ss.  11,  41 ;  1890,  cc.  54,  60 ;  and  1899,  c.  14, 
s.  6).  They  can  veto  the  closing  up  of  alleys  or  streets  (1817,  c.  xxix. 
s.  79).  They  are  also  the  sanitary  authority  under  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Acts  for  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  County  Council  to  intervene  in  case  of  default  (1891,  c  76),  and 
they  have  the  registration  of  dairies  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  5  (1)),  and  the 
supervision  of  bakehouses,  factories  and  workshops,  and  licensed 
slaughter-houses,  and  offensive  businesses,  to  see  that  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  sanitary  regulations  affecting  them,  and  the 
administration  of  by-laws  relating  to  sanitary  matters  made  by  the 
County  or  Borough  Council  (see  Cdlman  v.  Mills,  [1897]  1  Q.  B. 
396). 

They  have  the  supervision  of  houses  let  in  lodgings  other  than 
Common  Lodging  Houses  ;  and  are  empowered  under  Part  IL  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  to  deal  with  small  unhealthy 
areas,  unhealthy  dwellings,  and  obstructive  buildings  (1891,  c.  76);  and 
under  Part  III.,  if  adopted,  of  the  Act  of  1890,  to  construct  lodging  houses 
for  the  working  classes  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  5  (2)).  This  last  power  is  con- 
current with  that  of  the  County  CounciL 

They  are  the  authority  for  scavenging  the  streets,  and  for  removing 
dust  and  refuse  from  private  grounds,  and  for  the  destruction  or  disposal 
of  the  refuse  so  collected  (1891,  c.  76). 

They  own  the  sewers  other  than  main  sewers,  and  supervise  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  private  drains,  and  all  plans  of  new 
drains  have  to  be  submitted  to  them  (Bethnal  Oreen  Vestry  v.  London 
School  Board,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  190).  The  County  Council  has  made 
by-laws  as  to  the  submission  of  drawn  plans,  and  as  to  the  construction 
of  drains  under  the  Acts  of  1855,  c.  120 ;  and  1899,  c.  15  (ante,  p.  415). 

They  have  no  control  over  commercial  gas  companies  except  where 
the  streets  are  broken  up  to  lay  gas-pipes  (see  6as). 

They  are  entitled  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1897  (c.  56),  to 
aid  water  consumers  in  the  determination  of  questions  of  general  interest 
with  respect  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  water  authority, 
and  to  complain  to  the  Bailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Commission  where 
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the  authority  has  failed  in  its  statutory  duty;  and  also  concurrent 
power  with  the  County  Council  as  to  water  regulations  (1899,  c.  14, 
8.  5  (2),  Sched.  2  (2)). 

Under  the  London  Overhead  Wires  Act,  1891  (c.  Ixxvii.),  they 
administer  by-laws  made  by  the  County  Council  as  to  the  erection  of 
overhead  wires  not  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  to  electric  Ughting 
companies;  and  under  the  Telegraph  Acts  their  consent  is  necessary 
(but  can  be  compelled)  for  underground  telephones  or  telegraph  wires 
(Postmaster-Oeneral  v.  London  (Mayor),  1898,  14  T.  L.  R  222).  Their 
consent  is  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  electric  lighting  orders 
by  commercial  undertakers  in  their  district,  and  they  can  themselves 
undertake  the  electric  lighting  of  the  district. 

As  road  authority,  they  have  a  qualified  veto  on  the  construction  of 
tramways  on  their  roads  under  provisional  orders  (1878,  c.  78,  ss.  4,  5). 
See  article  Tramway. 

They  can  also,  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  acquire  all 
or  any  of  the  powers  of  a  Parish  Coimcil  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  and  the  appointment  independently  of  justices  or 
overseers. 

The  borough  council  are  overseers  of  every  parish  within  the  borough 
(1899,  c.  14,  s.  11)  (see  Poor  Law,  below),  and  in  many  parishes  and 
boroughs  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (s.  33),  have 
been  acquired,  with  the  result  of  giving  the  councils  a  measure  of 
control  over  local  charities.  By  the  Act  of  1899,  and  the  schemes  made 
under  it,  they  have  become  the  authority  for  the  administration  of 
adoptive  Acts  relating  to  Baths  and  Washhouses,  Burial  Grounds 
and  Public  Libraries,  Museums  and  Gymnasiums,  which  were  in  most 
districts  till  1900  administered  by  distinct  bodies  elected  by,  but  not 
necessarily  from,  the  vestries. 

They  may  also  acquire  lands  for  their  purposes  as  a  sanitary 
authority  and  of  their  other  powers  and  duties  (1891,  c.  76 ;  1893,  c  47 ; 
1899,  c  14,  s.  5  (2)).  Under  the  Building  Act,  1894,  they  have  a 
qualified  locus  standi  on  questions  relating  to  the  building  line  and  as  to 
any  by-laws  to  be  made  under  that  Act;  and  under  the  Act  of  1899, 
c.  14,  s.  5  (1),  they  are  the  authority  for  licensing  wooden  structures 
under  sec.  84,  removing  sky-signs  under  sec.  134,  and  removing 
obstructions  in  streets  under  sec.  199  of  the  Land  and  Building  Act, 
1894. 

They  are  the  authority  for  the  control  of  hoardings  erected  in  or 
near  their  streets,  and  for  licensing  stations  for  advertisements  (1817, 
c.  xxix.  s.  71 ;  1855,  c.  120,  s.  122 ;  1890,  c.  cc.  s.  32). 

They  have  power  to  make  local  improvements  with  the  assent  of  the 
County  Council  (1855,  o.  120,  s.  72). 

With  respect  to  open  spaces  they  have  the  following  powers : — 

(1)  To  collect  rates  for  maintenance  of  enclosed  gardens  in  squares 
vested  in  any  body  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  square,  etc. 
(1855,  c.  120,  s.  239;  1899.  c.  14). 

(2)  To  acquire  land  for  open  spaces  and  pleasure  grounds  (1856,  c.  1 12, 
8. 11 ;  1877,  c.  35 ;  1887,  c.  32),  and  to  manage  and  regulate  the  lands 
acquked  for  public  recreation.  They  are  forbidden  to  alienate  recrea- 
tion grounds  or  open  spaces  dedicated  to  public  use,  or  land  held  on  Court 
prohibiting  buUding  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  32). 

In  many  districts  there  were  further  powers  under  a  multiplicity  of 
ocal  Acts,  which  are  unclassified  and  inaccessible  and  whose  detedls  are 
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unknown  except  to  the  clerks  of  the  authorities.  These  special  Acts 
were  survivals  of  the  chaotic  arrangements  for  the  local  government  of 
the  metropolis  prior  to  1855  graphically  described  in  Jephson's  Sanitary 
JEvoltUion  of  London  (1907).  Power  was  given  in  1855  (c.  120,  s.  248) 
to  get  rid  of  or  vary  some  of  these  Acts  by  Order  in  Council,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  exercised.  The  County  Council  has  a  similar 
powQr  under  sec.  57  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888  (see  B.  v.  Londoti 
County  Council,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  454).  Under  the  London  Government 
Act,  1899,  schemes  have  been  passed  for  abrogating  the  unnecessaiy 
portions  of  these  local  Acts.  They  are  printed  as  Statutory  Bules,  1901, 
Nos.  211-278,  538. 

The  borough  councils  have  power  to  acquire  land  compulsorily 
(1)  for  street  improvements  (1817,  c.  xxix.  ss.  80-96);  and  (2)  with 
assent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Manage- 
ment Acts  (1855,  c.  120,  ss.  150-156),  and  by  agreement  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  1891  and  1893. 

Finance, — The  expenses  of  each  borough  are  defrayed  by  rates  made 
and  levied  by  the  borough  council. 

The  accounts  of  boroughs  are  subject  to  audit  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  In  this  respect  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  Coun^ 
Council,  and  unlike  the  councils  of  municipal  boroughs  (1899,  c.  14,8. 14). 
As  to  the  powers  of  the  District  Auditors,  see  B.  v.  Carson  Boberts,  1907, 
96  L.  T.  N.  S.  733.  They  must  make  annual  reports  and  returns  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  (1855,  c  120,  s.  198).   See  Local  Taxation 

llBTURNS. 

The  expenses  were  until  1900  classified  as  general,  lighting,  etc, 
sewers,  and  highways,  but  were  included  in  a  single  demand  note  (1855, 
c.  120,  ss.  92,  96).  Under  the  present  system  all  the  borough  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  general  rate,  which  with  the  poor-rate  is  assessed, 
made,  and  levied  as  one  general  rate,  by  a  single  demand  note  wherever 
possible.  On  the  demand  note  are  stated  the  purposes  for  which  the 
rate  is  levied,  including  the  precepts  for  the  county,  education,  poor  law, 
and  police  authorities  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  11).  Provision  is  made  for  cases 
where  the  incidence  of  local  expenses  varies  in  different  parishes  included 
in  the  same  borough  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  10  (3),  (4)). 

The  authorities  can  borrow  for  their  purposes  directly  by  mortgage 
or  from  the  Public  Works  Loans  Fund  or  from  the  CJounty  CounciL 
The  powers  depend  on  the  Acts  of  1855  and  1862,  as  extended  by 
the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1891,  c.  76,  and  1893,  c.  47 ;  and  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899 ;  and  as  to  County  Council  loans,  on  the  annual 
Money  Acts  of  that  body. 


rv.  Education. 

(a)  MemerUary. — ^The  local  education  authority  for  the  administrative 
county  of  London  is  now  the  County  Council,  which  superseded  the 
London  School  Board  in  1903  (3  Edw.  vii.  c.  24).  Under  the  Act  the 
borough  corporation  appoints  two-thirds  of  the  managers  of  the  provided 
public  elementary  schools  in  its  district  (s.  2). 

(b)  Secondary  and  Technical. — Under  the  Education  Acts,  1902  and 
1903,  the  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  purposes  of  higher 
education,  including  what  is  termed  secondary  and  technical  education. 
The  cost  is  payable  out  of  the  education  rate,  on  which  there  is  no  limit, 
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but  is  reduced  by  the  sums  received  by  way  of  Local  Taxation  Grant, 
from  the  proceecLB  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  see  3  Edw.  vii.  o.  24, 
88. 1,  4.    See  Education,  VoL  V.  p.  59. 

V.  Police. 

The  arrangements  for  police  in  the  administrative  county  of  London 
differ  from  those  of  the  rest  of  England.  The  City  of  London  has  its 
own  police  force.  See  London  City.  The  police  of  the  county  of 
London  is  under  the  control  of  the  chief  commissioner  of  metropolit€ai 
police,  who  has  the  control  of  street  traffic  in  his  district,  and  of  the 
Ucensing  of  hackney  carriages  and  stage  carriages  in  his  own  district 
and  the  City  of  London.  See  Metropolitan  Pouce  District,  defined 
by  an  Order  in  Council  of  Jan.  3,  1840,  St.  R  &  0.,  Kev.  1904,  voL  viii., 
tit.  "  Metropolitan  Police  District."  The  suppression  of  brothels  is  dealt 
with  by  the  borough*  councils  acting  as  overseers.  See  Brothel,  Vol.  XL 
p.  434.  The  County  Council  has  constables  for  its  parks,  and  the 
borough  councils  can,  under  certain  conditions,  appoint  parish  constables 
for  certain  purposes.  Compensation  for  damage  by  riot,  which  falls 
on  the  police  rate,  is  dealt  with  by  the  Common  Council  in  the  city ;  by 
the  Eeceiver  of  Police  in  the  rest  of  the  administrative  county  (49  &  50 
Vict.  c.  38,  Sched.  1). 

VI.  Poor  Law. 

(a)  Local  Administration. — The  area  of  London  for  the  purposes  of 
poor  law  administration  is  now  that  of  the  administrative  county,  the 
anomalous  district  of  Penge  having  been  transferred  to  Kent.  For  local 
administration  it  is  subdivided  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  table  on  the 
next  page.  Certain  changes  in  the  local  areas  have  been  made  corollary 
to  those  effected  as  to  municipal  affairs  under  the  London  (rovemment 
Act,  1899.  The  orders  by  which  the  changes  have  been  made  are  local  in 
character  and  not  easily  accessible.  The  guardians  are  elected  annually 
by  the  parochial  electors  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  56  & 
57  Vict  c.  73,  88.  20,  30,  44.  The  functions  of  the  poor  law  authorities 
are  in  the  main  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  England.  See  Poor  Law.  But 
a  common  poor  fund  was  created  in  1867  (c.  6,  ss.  61-72),  which  is  fed 
by  contributions  from  each  poor  law  area  in  accordance  with  its  valua- 
tion under  the  Valuation  Metropolis  Act,  1869,  which  are  assessed  and 
collected  under  a  precept  from  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  and  paid 
to  an  account  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  paid  over  by  the  receiver  to 
each  poor  law  authority  to  recoup  the  expense  incurred  by  them,  as  fixed 
by  and  at  or  in  respect  of  the  following  matters : — 

(1)  Maintenance  of  indoor  poor  (1870,  c.  18). 

(2)  Maintenance  of  pauper  children  in  district,  separate,  certificated, 
and  licensed  schools,  and  of  orphan  or  deserted  children  boarded  out 
(1869,  c.  33,  8.  21 ;  1898,  c.  45,  s.  1);  and  payment  of  the  school  fees  of 
pauper  children  at  public  elementary  schools  (1876,  c  79,  s.  40).  Where 
the  children  in  such  a  poor  law  school  is  in  excess  of  the  certified 
number,  the  maintenance  of  the  children  in  excess  does  not  fall  on  the 
fund  (1898,  c.  45,  s.  1  (2)). 

(3)  Belief  of  destitute  persons,  and  places  for  their  reception,  under 
the  Houseless  Poor  Acts  (1864,  c.  116 ;  1865,  c.  34). 

(4)  Maintenance  of  the  insane  in  hospitals,  eta,  where  not  charge- 
able on  the  county  rate. 
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(5)  Maintenance  of  patients  in  public  hospitals  suffering  from 
infectious  disease. 

(6)  Medicine  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances  supplied  to  poor  in 
receipt  of  relief. 

(7)  Salaries  of  officers  employed  by  the  district  school  managers  or 
the  metropolitan  asylum  managers,  and  in  dispensaries,  where  the 
appointments  have  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(8)  Fees  for  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  for  vaccination. 

(9)  Compensation  to  officers  affected  or  deprived  of  office  by  the  Act 
of  1867  (see  s.  69  (4) ;  1869,  c.  33,  s.  18). 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  poor  law  authorities  for  London  and 
areas,  and  the  authorities  or  persons  collecting  the  poor-rate,  or  rates 
levied  as  part  thereof,  under  precepts.  (For  the  ancient  civil  parishes 
of  London,  see  Kegistrar-Generars  Census  Keport  (ParL  Pap.  1902, 
c.  785).) 


Poor  Law  Authority. 

Qoardians  of  Parian 

or  Union  of — 

Bermondsey  (St  R 
&  0.,  1903,  No. 
873). 

BethDal  Green. 

Gamberwell. 

Chelsea. 


Fulham. 
Greenwich  U. 


Hackney  IT.  (St. 
R.  &  0.,  1906, 
No.  30). 


Hammersmith. 
Hampstead. 
Holbom  U. 


Islington. 
Kensington. 


Lambeth. 
Lewisham  U. 


Poor  Law  Area 
(Old  Pariahea  Included  m\ 

"Parish  of  Bermondsey"  (see 
Bermondsey,  Horselydown,  St. 
Clave  and  St.  Thomas,  South- 
wark,  and  Rotherhithe). 

St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green. 

St.  Giles,  Camberwell. 

St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  less  the  parts 
transferred  to  Paddington  and 
Kensington,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  parts  of  St.  George's. 

Fulham. 

Deptford,  St.  Nicholas  and  Green- 
wich. 

Deptford,  St.  Paul. 

Hackney. 


Anthony  for  OoUeotion 

of  Poor  Kale,  Educatioa 

Bate,  and  Polioe  Rate 

under  Preoepta. 

Bermondsey  B.  C. 


Bethnal  Green  B.G. 
Camberwell  B.  C. 
Chelsea  B.  C. 


Fulham  B.  C. 
Greenwich  B.  C. 

Deptford  B.  C. 
Hackney  B.  C. 


Stoke  Newington,  with  the  added 
part  of  S.  Homsey. 

Hammersmith. 

St.  John,  Hampstead. 

Parish  of  St  John,  Clerkenwell, 
less  detached  part  (St.  R  &  0., 
1906,  No.  152);  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  George,  Holbom;  St 
Luke,  Middlesex;  St  Sepulchre, 
Charterhouse;^  Glasshouse  Yard, 
Staple  Inn,^  Furnival's  Inn. 

St.  Mary,  Islington. 

St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington, 
with  addition  from  Chelsea 
detached. 

St.  Mary,  Lambeth. 

Eltham. 

Lee  and  Lewisham. 

^  As  to  Charterhouse,  see  1875,  c.  61,  s.  43. 
s  As  to  Staple  Imi,  see  St  R.  &  0.,  1902,  No. 


Stoke    Newington 

B.C. 
Hammersmith  B.C. 
Hampstead  R  C. 
Holbom  B.  C. 


Islington  B.  C. 
Kensington  R  C. 


Lambeth  B.  C. 
Woolwich  B.  C. 
Lewisham  B.  C. 
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Poor  Law  Authoritv. 

GuardiaiiB  of  PariBh, 

or  Union  of — 

LoDdon  City  IT. 


Poor  Law  Area 
(Old  Panahes  Included  in). 


PaddingtOD. 
Poplar  IT. 

St.  George- in- the- 
East. 

St  (George's  (Han- 
over ^uare)  IT. 

St.  Giles  -  in  -  the- 
Fields  and  St. 
George's,  Blooms- 
bunr. 

St  Marylebone. 

St.  Pancras. 
Shoreditch. 
Southwark  IT. 

Stepney  IT. 
Strand  IT. 


Wandsworth  IT. 
(St  K.  &  0., 
1903,  No.  582). 

Westminster  IT. 

Whitechapel  IT. 


Antlioritv  for  Collection 

of  Poor  Rate,  Education 

Rate,  and  Police  Rate 

under  Preoepta. 

Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London, 
1907,  c.  cxl. 


Civil  Parish  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, including  all  the  Parishes, 
etc.,  in  the  city  (for  list  see 
Pari.  Pap.,  1902,  c.  875). 

St.  John  Baptist,  Paddington,  with 
detached  part  of  Chelsea  added. 

Parishes  of  Bow,   Bromley,  and    Poplar  B.  C. 
Poplar. 

St.  George-in-the-East. 


Paddington  B.  C. 


Woolwich  IT. 


St  George's,  Hanover  Square ;  St. 
Margaret  and  St  John,  West- 
minster. 

St  Giles,  and  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury. 


St.  Marylebone. 

St.  Pancras. 

St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch. 

Christ  Church,  St  George  the 
Martyr,  and  St  Saviour,  South- 
wark and  Newington. 

Limehouse,  Batcliff,  Shadwell,  and 
Wapping. 

St.  Clement  Danes,  St  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden ; 
the  Savoy,  and  the  Liberty  of 
the  Rolls. 

Parish  of  Wandsworth,  Borough 
{ue,  Clapham,  Putney,  Streat- 
ham.  Tooting  Graveney,  and 
Wandsworth),  and  Battersea. 

St.  Anne's,  Soho ;  and  St.  James, 
Westminster. 

Aldgate ;  Christ  Church,  Mile 
End  Old  Town  ;  Minories, 
Norton  Foleate  ;  Old  Artillery 
Ground,  Old  Tower ;  St  Kathe- 
rine,  Whitechapel. 

Charlton,  Kidbrooke,  Plumstead, 
and  Woolwich. 


Stepney  B.  C. 

Westminster    City 
Council. 

Holborn  B.  C. 


St      Marylebone 

B.  C. 
St  Pancras  B.  C. 
Shoreditch  B.  C. 
Southwark  B.  C. 


Stepney,  R  C. 

Westminster    City 
Council. 


Wandsworth  B.  C. 


Battersea  B.  C. 
Westminster    City 

Council. 
Stepney,  B.  C. 


Woolwich  B.  C. 


Inns  of  Court. 


Gray's  Inn — ^Treasurer  and  Overseers 
of  (St  R  &  0.,  1901,  No.  639). 

Lincoln's  Inn — ^Treasurer  and  Over- 
seers of. 

Inner  Temple — ^Treasurer  and  Over- 
seers of. 


The  Steward  of  Gray's  Inn. 

The  Treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

[No  rates  are  levied  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  being  all  paid  by  the 
Society.] 
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Middle     Temple  —  Treasurer     and    [No  rates  are  levied  in  the  Middle 
Overseers  of.  Temple,    being   all    paid    by  the 

Society.] 
The  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  and 
Oray's  Inn  are  not  to  be  added  to 
any  area  or  parish  for  poor  law 
purposes,  so  long  as  the  benchers  of 
the  Inns  contribute  to  the  common 
fund  of  certain  adjoining  unions — 
Holborn  in  the  case  of  Oray's  Inn, 
and  the  City  of  London  in  the 
case  of  the  Temple  (1875,  c.  61, 
s.  43). 

(b)  Central  Authority, — A  district  named  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
District  was  formed  in  1867  (30  Vict.  c.  6)  for  the  creation  and  manage- 
ment for  London  of  asylums  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  the  sick 
or  infirm,  or  other  classes  of  poor  chargeable  on  London  parishes  or 
unions  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  6,  ss.  5-36).  This  statutory  authority,  which 
did  not  legalise  the  erection  of  an  asylum  where  it  would  be  a  nuisance 
{Met.  Asylum  Mavxigers  v.  HUly  1881,  5  App.  Cas.  582),  was  extended 
to  the  provision  of  ships,  huts,  and  temporary  erections,  or  hospitals 
(1870,  c.  15),  and  tending  places,  ambulances,  etc.,  for  persons  suffering 
from  infectious  disease. 

The  managers  are  (1)  elected  by  the  poor  law  authorities  which 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  maintenance ;  (2)  nominated  by  the  Local 
Grovemment  Board  from  justices  of  the  county  or  city,  or  persons 
assessed  on  property  of  a  certain  rateable  value. 

In  the  event  of  epidemics  both  the  managers  and  the  County  Council 
can  act  on  default  of  a  sanitary  authority.  The  expenses  fall  on  the 
common  poor  fund  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  104). 

The  powers  of  the  managers  are  exercised  mainly  as  to  infectious 
disease,  but  extend  to  asylums  for  imbeciles  and  training  ships  for 
pauper  boys.    They  do  not  deal  with  lunatics  {vide  ante,  p.  415). 

Local  sanitary  authorities  can  build  hospitals  for  infectious  patients ; 
but  as  non-pauper  patients  are  now  received  by  the  asylum  managers,  this 
power  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  used  (1891,  c.  76,  ss.  75-78,  80,  81,  141). 

The  expenditure  of  the  Asylums  Board  is  audited  by  a  district 
auditor  and  paid  by  contributions  from  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  and  added  to  the  amount  of  their 
precept  for  poor-rate  (1867,  c.  6,  ss.  54-62). 

VIL  Valuation  and  Eating. 

Property  in  London  is  assessed  for  purposes  of  imperial  and  local 
taxation  under  the  Valuation  Metropolis  Act,  1869.  The  valuation, 
which  is  quinquennial,  subject  to  a  power  of  making  supplementary  lists 
as  needed,  is  effected  by  the  assessment  committee  for  each  district^ 
subject  to  the  attendance  and  suggestions  of  the  inspectors  and  surveyors 
of  taxes. 

Betums  from  occupiers  may  be  required  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Treasury  (St.  E.  &  0.,  Eev.  1904,  vol.  viiL.  tit.  "  London  County,"  p.  144). 

An  assessment  committee  for  each  borough  is  appointed  by  t!^ 
borough  council  from  among  its  own  members  in  boroughs  where  the 
whole  of  one  or  more  poor  law  unions  is  within  the  borough  (1899,  c  14, 
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8. 13),  and  in  such  cases  the  town  clerk  acts  as  clerk  of  the  committee. 
Except  in  these  cases  the  assessment  committee  is  appointed  by  the 
guardians  of  each  union  under  sec.  5  of  the  Valuation  Metropolis  Act, 
1869.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1869  have  been  adapted  to  the 
present  government  of  London  by  Order  in  Council  (St.  E.  &  O.,  1900, 
No.  605 ;  1901,  No.  209,  and  1902,  No.  210). 

The  City  of  London  has  been  made  a  single  civil  parish,  and  on 
and  after  April  1,  1908,  the  Court  of  Common  Council  will  select 
its  assessment  committee  (1907,  c.  cxl.). 

The  assessment  first  made  may  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  on 
appeal ;  or  if  they  refuse  to  alter  it,  either  by  justices  in  special  sessions 
or  by  the  London  County  Sessions.  Appeal  lies  to  special  sessions  only 
when  an  individual  assessment  is  complained  of  by  a  person  actually 
aggrieved  as  to  fees  of  clerks  to  these  sessions.  See  Order  of  1898 
(St.  R  &  O.,  Eev.  1904,  vol.  viii.,  tit. "  London  County,"  p.  9).  Appeal  lies 
to  the  general  sessions  (1)  by  any  ratepayer  and  any  surveyor  of  taxes 
and  any  overseer,  with  the  consent  of  his  parish,  against  decisions  of 
the  assessment  committee  on  an  objection  to  which  he  was  a  party,  or 
against  decisions  of  special  sessions  (1869,  c  67,  s.  32).  (2)  By  assess- 
ment committees,  borough  or  city  councils,  as  overseers,  ratepayers  or 
rating  authorities  aggrieved  (a)  by  the  gross  or  rateable  value  of  a 
parish  being  too  high  or  too  low ;  (b)  by  there  being  no  approved  valua- 
tion list  for  the  parish.  The  utility  of  the  power  of  appeal  against 
totals  has  been  reduced  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  London 
County  Council  v.  8t.  George's  Union,  [1894]  App.  Cas.  660). 

The  procedure  is  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1869  and  rules  made  in 
1898  (St  R.  &  O.,  Eev.  1904,  vol  viii.,  tit.  "  London  County,"  pp.  5, 10). 

The  decisions  thereon  are  reported  in  Eyde's  Bating  Appeals,  The 
rules  for  valuation  are  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  England,  subject  to 
the  scheduled  scale  of  deductions,  as  to  which  see  Western  v.  Kensington 
Assessment  Committee,  [1907]  2  E.  B.  233.    This  case  is  under  appeal. 

The  assessments  when  completed  are  made  up  into  a  valuation  list, 
which,  when  signed  and  approved,  forms  the  basis  of  all  rates  fimd  taxes 
for  five  years,  unless  altered  by  supplemental  list 

The  rates  leviable  in  London  outside  the  city  are— 

(1)  The  county  rate  (1855,  c.  120,  ss.  171-179). 

(2)  The  education  rate. 

(3)  The  police  rate  (see  Mbtbopolitan  Police  District). 

(4)  The  poor-rate  proper. 

(5)  The  general  rate,  covering  all  the  expenses  of  a  borough  council 
and  including  sewers  rate,  and  lighting  rate,  and  the  expenses  of  adoptive 
Acts.  When  such  Acts  have  not  been  adopted  as  to  the  whole  of  the 
borough  they  are  inserted  as  an  additional  item  for  that  part  of  the 
borough  in  which  they  are  leviable. 

Many  of  the  details  as  to  rating  fimd  accounts  are  dealt  with  by 
Orders  in  Council  under  the  Act  of  1899  (St  E.  &  O.,  Eev.  1904,  voL  viii., 
tit  "  County  London,"  pp.  84-102).  Under  the  Act  of  1899  the  borough 
councils  are  overseers  for  their  boroughs,  and  collect  all  these  rates,  so 
far  as  possible,  on  a  single  demand  note,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  (1899,  c.  14,  s.  11).  The  precepts  of  the 
spending  authorities,  which  are  not  collecting  authorities,  are  sent  to 
the  town  clerk  of  the  borough,  except  those  sent  by  the  Local  Grovem- 
ment  Board  to  guardians  of  the  poor. 

Under  the  Equalisation  of  Eates  Act,  1894,  an  equalisation  fund  is 
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fonned  annually  for  all  the  administrative  county  of  an  amount  equal 
to  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  existing  valuation  lists,  and  is  fed  by  a  con- 
tribution from  each  parish  of  3d[  in  the  £  on  its  annual  value  as  shown 
in  the  list. 

Out  of  the  fund  the  City  of  London  and  each  parish  is  credited  with 
a  grant  based  on  its  population.  If  the  grant  exceeds  the  contribution, 
the  difference  in  favour  of  a  parish  is  paid  over  to  the  sanitary  authority 
for  application  for  sanitary  purposes,  lighting  of  streets,  in  reduction  of 
parish  payments  on  that  account  If  the  contribution  exceeds  the  grant, 
the  deficit  due  to  the  fund  is  collected  by  an  equalisation  charge  on  the 
City  of  London  or  the  borough  added  as  a  separate  item  to  the  county 
rate  Q894,  c.  53).  The  scheme  of  this  Act  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
common  poor  fund  (see  p.  425). 

Certain  adjustments  between  parishes  were  made  in  1900  on  the 
creation  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  (St.  R.  &  O.,  1903,  No.  603). 

Water. — ^The  supply  of  water  in  the  administrative  London  was  in 
1902  transferred  from  the  commercial  water  companies  to  a  Metro- 
politan Water  Board,  constituted  by  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  1902  and  1903  (St.  R  &  O.,  1902,  No.  973 ;  1903,  No.  3), 
made  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1902,  2  Edw.  vu.  c.  41.  The 
Board  is  constituted  by  secondary  election  of  its  members  by  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  and  certain  councils 
of  counties  and  districts,  which  fall  within  "  Water  London  "  (see  St.  R 
&  O.,  Eev.  ed.  1904,  vol.  viii.,  tit.  "  Metropolitan  Water  Area  ").  By  a 
special  Act  of  1907  (c.  clxxi.)  power  has  been  given  to  render  uniform 
the  charges  for  supply. 

If  the  income  for  water  rates,  etc.,  is  not  sufficient  the  deficiency  is 
to  be  made  up  by  rate  from  "  Water  London."    See  Water. 

[Authorities, — Chitty's  Statutes,  5th  ed.,  tit.  "Metropolis;"  Hunt, 
London  Local  Government,  1897 ;  Hunt,  London  Oovemment  Act,  1899 ; 
Glen,  London  Building  Acts;  Macmorran,  Public  Health  London  Act; 
Pari.  Pap.  1894,  C.  7493 ;  Archibald,  MetropolUan  Police  Guide,  3rd  ed.] 

London  Gazette.— See  Gazbttes. 

Long* — ^To  give  a  prescriptive  right  at  common  law,  possession 
must  be  "long,  continual,  and  peaceable"  (Co.  litt  1136).  "As  to 
*  long,*  Lord  Coke  says :  *  It  is  the  time  given  by  law,  which  in  England 
is  the  time  whereof  there  is  no  memory  of  man  to  the  contrary'  .  .  . 
viz.,  the  time  of  Richard  i.  A.D.  1189  "  {per  Lord  Blackburn  in  Bolton  v. 
Angus,  1881,  6  App.  Cas.  810,  811). 

Long  Term.— See  Terms. 

Long  Vacation.— See  Vacation. 

Lord. — Selden  (Titles  of  Honour,  p.  36),  speaking  of  Dominus, 
says:  "It  is  to  be  thought  of  only  as  a  distinguishing  attribute  of 
greatness,  and  as  our  English  word  lord  is ;  and  that  without  any 
relation  of  it  to  an  interest  of  property,  or  to  servitude,,  and  only  as 
it  denotes  such  superiours  as  King,  or  subjects  of  the  greater  nobility, 
with  us."  By  the  greater  nobility  is  here  meant  all  the  peers  who  are 
either  hereditary,  and  as  such  lords  of  Parliament,  or  those  who  may  be 
lords  of  Parliament  without  being  hereditary.    (See  Pabliament.)    Thus 
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the  whole  body  assembled  in  Parliament  is  called  the  "  House  of  Lords  " 
(q.v,).  It  is  not  a  title  of  honour  in  itself,  but  an  appellation  of  some 
particular  holders  of  titles  of  honour  (£.v.),  or  dignities. 

But  custom  or  courtesy  extends  it  to  the  sons  of  certain  peers.  All 
the  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  bear  the  courtesy  title  of  lord,  either 
prefixed  to  a  dignity  of  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eldest  son  of  a 
duke  fiind  marquis,  or  to  their  family  name,  as  in  the  case  of  a  duke's  and 
marquis's  other  sons.  The  eldest  son  of  an  earl  also  bears  the  courtesy 
title  prefixed  to  a  title  of  the  father ;  but  the  custom  does  not  extend 
further.    (See  Lady.) 

As  an  honorary  title  it  is  bestowed  on  certain  official  persons  in 
respect  of  their  office.  Thus  the  mayors  of  cities  such  as  London  and 
York,  etc. ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  judges  of  the 
High  Court,  etc. 

For  the  use  of  lord  and  lordship  in  other  connections,  see  such  articles 
as  Bishop  ;  Chancellor  ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  Manor. 

[AtUItorUies, — Selden,  supra  ;  Burke,  Peerage,  etc. ;  Dod,  Peerage,'] 

Lord  Chamberlain. — See  Chamberlain,  Lord. 

Lord  Chancellor. — See  Chancellor. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.— The  popular  title, 

"  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,"  did  not  receive  full  recognition  at  law 
till  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873, 36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  5 
(which  came  into  operation  on  November  1, 1875),  applied  it  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
Theretofore  the  more  correct  style  had  been  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  (or,  as  the  case  might  be.  Queen's)  Bench.  Thus  Shake- 
speare, ever  accurate  in  his  legal  terminology,  styles  Gascoigne,  C.J., 
"  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  "  in  the  dramatis  personam  of 
King  Henry  iv.  (Part  2).  It  was  one  of  the  specific  charges  levelled 
against  Coke,  C.J.,  which  led  to  his  dismissal  in  1616,  that  he  styled 
himself  in  the  title-page  to  The  Beports,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
instead  of  merely  of  the  King's  Bench.  It  is  submitted  that  the  Judi- 
cature Acts  created  no  new  office  (see  J.  A.,  1873,  s.  5),  but  rather 
enhanced  the  importance  of  the  office  which  had  existed  without 
material  alteration  since  the  thirteenth  century  (see  King's  Bench 
Division;  Supreme  Court).  From  the  time  of  Robert  de  Brus, 
appointed  in  1268,  successive  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  were 
styled  on  their  appointment  CapitcUis  Justidarius  ad  placita  coram  Bege 
tenenda  (Chief  Justice  to  hold  pleas  before  the  King),  and  were  so 
addressed  in  Royal  Commissions  and  other  formal  documents.  Thus, 
Cockbum,  CJ.,  was  constituted  by  the  Queen's  Writ,  dated  June  24, 
1859,  "  Our  Chief  Justice  to  hold  pleas  before  us  "  (Patent  Roll,  23  Vict 
Pt.  I.  No.  8) ;  whereas  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  and 
Lord  Alverstone,  CJJ.,  were  appointed  by  patent  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  (London  Quzette,  December  3,  1880,  July  3, 
1894,  and  October  23,  1900). 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  took  precedence  (inde- 
pendently of  any  higher  precedence  he  might  have  as  a  Privy  Councillor 
or  a  Peer)  next  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
immediately  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (see  Precedence).  By  the 
Judicature  Act,  1875,  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  77,  it  is  provided  (s.  4)  that  the 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  shall  be  an  ea?  q^Eoo  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  (s.  6)  that  the  ex  officio  judges  shall  rank  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  official  precedence.  By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  5,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  is  president  of  the  High  Court  in  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Chfiuicellor.  By  R.  S.  C,  1883  (Order  2,  r.  8),  writs 
shall  be  tested,  if  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  is  vacant  [but  senMe  not 
if  it  is  in  commission ;  as  to  which,  see  Judicature  Act,  1873,  a.  98],  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  [The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
is  a  necessary  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  relation  to  questions 
of  law  arising  on  criminal  trials  (J.  A.,  1881,  s.  15;  see  also  the 
Criminal  App^  Act,  1907,  s.  1).]  Writs  on  the  Crown  side  of  the  King's 
Bench  Division  are  always  tested  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  (C.  O.  R  1906,  r.  212).  By  sec.  31,  subs.  (2),  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  is  president  of  the  King's  Bench  Division,  with  which 
Division  under  the  provisions  of  sec.  32  and  Order  in  Council  dated 
December  16,  1880  (St.  R.  &  O.,  Rev.,  xii.  1),  the  Common  Pleas  and 
Exchequer  Divisions  are  united  and  consolidated,  the  offices  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  being  abolished.  The  Judicature  Act,  1881,  44  &  45  Vict 
c.  68,  s.  25,  confers  on  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  all  statutory 
powers  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron. 

A  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  a  lord  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  is  entitled 
to  be  addressed  as  "  my  lord  "  both  in  and  out  of  Court.  On  the  bench 
he  is  customarily  referred  to  as  "  my  lord "  by  his  puisnes.  The  title 
"  lord  "  is  often  prefixed  by  ancient  usage  to  the  surnames  of  former  Chief 
Justices,  although  not  peers  of  the  realm,  e.g.  Lord  Coke,  Lord  Hale, 
Lord  Holt,  Lord  Lee  are  designations  constantly  found  in  the  books,  and 
commonly  used  at  the  bar. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  now  the  only  judicial  functionary  entitled 
to  wear  on  State  occasions  the  collar  of  SS.,  a  privilege  shared  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  till 
the  discontinuance  of  those  offices.  The  existing  collar  was  provided 
by  Cockbum,  C.J.,  on  his  appointment  in  1859,  and  is  held  by  his 
successors  as  an  office-loom.  Some  interesting  particulars  of  the  various 
collars  will  be  found  in  Foss's  Jtidges  o/Migland,  voL  vii. 

Lord  High  Admiral.— See  Admiral. 

Lord  High  Steward  (Senescallus  Angliae).— This  is  the  first 
in  rank  of  the  feudal  offices  of  State.  It  soon  became  hereditary  in  the 
Earls  of  Leicester,  and  its  most  important  duties  passed  to  the  Justiciar. 
It  was  forfeited  with  the  other  honours  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  regranted 
several  times  to  members  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  finally  meiged 
in  the  Crown  on  Henry  iv.'s  accession  to  the  throne.  It  is  now  only 
granted  pro  hcui  vice  for  the  particular  occasion. 

1.  At  coronations. — ^The  Lord  High  Steward  carries  the  crown  in  the 
coronation  procession.  It  was  also  formerly  the  custom,  now  disused,  to 
appoint  him  to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Claims  as  to  the  feudal  servioes 
owing  on  that  occasion. 

2.  The  trial  of  peers  for  treason  or  felony  when  Parliament  is  not 
sitting  takes  place  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  This  Court 
is  constituted  for  the  occasion  by  a  commission,  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer,  reciting  the  indiictment  and  appointing  a 
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peer  high  steward  to  proceed  upon  it,  and  requuing  the  peers  to  be 
attendant  on  him,  and  the  gaoler  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  him.  He 
presides  in  Court,  and  is  judge  of  all  points  of  law  and  practice ;  the 
lords'  triers  who  are  summoned  by  his  precept  are  merely  judges  of  fact 
(Fost.  Cr.  Gam,  1746-60,  141-143).  The  Treason  Act,  1695,  requires 
him  to  summon  all  the  peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  trials 
for  treason,  but  there  is  no  such  rule  at  common  law  as  to  felony  in 
which  the  number  of  peers  that  may  be  summoned  is  apparently  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  The  triers  answer  one  by 
one  on  their  honour ;  the  Steward  does  not  vote. 

The  early  history  of  this  Court  is  obscure.  The  first  recorded  trial 
was  in  1400,  and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  doubtful  legality 
(see  Pike,  History  of  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  219).  There  has  been  no 
such  trial  since  the  Eevolution  (see  further,  2  Hawk.,  P.  C.  c.  44). 

When  Parliament  is  sitting,  trials  of  peers  for  treason  and  felony 
and  impeachments  {q.v,)  take  place  before  the  Court  of  the  King  in 
Parliament.  All  the  peers  have  a  right  to  be,  and  are  summoned,  and 
decide  alike  on  questions  of  law  and  fact.  It  is  usual,  but  not  necessary, 
to  appoint  a  Steward  when  peers  are  charged  with  treason  or  felony, 
but  not  when  they  are  impeached  for  misdemeanor ;  and  it  is  also  usual 
to  summon  the  judges  in  case  their  advice  is  needed.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  Steward,  who  is  addressed  as  Your  Grace,  to  preside  at  the  trial, 
and  to  advise  the  House  on  questions  of  law.  If  he  votes,  it  can  only  be 
as  an  ordinary  peer  and  from  his  usual  place  in  the  House.  The  last 
trial  of  a  peer  in  Parliament  was  Earl  Russell's,  [1901]  A.  C.  446  (when 
eleven  of  the  judges  attended),  and  before  that  Lord  Cardigan's  (1841, 
4  St.  Tri.  N.  S.  601). 

A  recent  work  (published  1907),  Vernon  Harcourt's  His  Orace  the 
Steward  and  the  Trial  of  Peers,  goes  closely  into  the  origin  of  the  Court 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  and  prints  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
original  charters  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Keeper— Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.— The 

Chancellor  of  the  E!ing,  now  called  Lord  High  Chancellor,  is  the  officer 
who  usually  holds  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  but  before  the  year  1760 
it  was  sometimes  delivered  to  a  Lord  Keeper  instead  of  to  a  Chancellor. 
Since  that  date,  however,  there  has  been  no  Lord  Keeper.  There  was 
little  or  no  diflference  in  dignity  or  duties  between  the  two  officea  By 
6  Eliz.  c.  18,  in  1563,  their  identity  was  declared  in  rank,  power,  and 
privileges. 

[AtUhority. — Foss,  Biog.  Diet,  of  the  Judges  of  England,  p.  9.] 

Lord  Lieutenant. — Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties  were  first 
appointed  about  the  reign  of  Henry  viiL  as  standing  representatives  of 
the  Crown  to  keep  the  counties  in  military  order.  They  succeeded  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  sheriffs  (q.v.)  and  justices  of  the  peace,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  special  commissioners  of  array  in  regard  to  calling 
into  arms  and  mustering  the  population  of  each  county,  according  to  the 
obligations  then  existing  of  performing  military  service,  and  providing 
horses  and  arms.  Through  all  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the 
constitution  of  the  militia  down  to  the  year  1871,  when  the  Army 
Eegulation  Act  was  passed  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  86),  it  was  under  the 
command  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  he  was  responsible  for  its  eflSciency 
and  discipline,  and  the  appointment  and  displacement  of  its  officers 
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devolved  upon  him,  with  only  the  power  of  veto  in  the  Crown  should 
he  appoint  improper  persons.  By  that  Act,  too,  which  carried  out  the 
scheme  for  combining  the  regular  and  auxiliary  forces  into  an  organiaa- 
tion  in  connection  with  different  territorial  districts,  the  command  of 
other  branches  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  that  is  the  yeomanry  and 
volunteers,  which  to  a  certain  extent  had  been  vested  in  the  lords 
lieutenant,  with  other  powers,  were  revested  in  the  Crown,  and  declared 
to  be  exercisable  through  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  officers  to  whom 
His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  might  del^ate 
such  command  and  powers.  The  right  of  appointing  deputy-lieutenants 
(q.v.)y  and  also  their  jurisdiction  and  powers  in  relation  to  the  raising  of 
the  militia  by  ballot,  and  the  provisions  incidental  thereto  when,  under 
the  Militia  Acts,  that  course  is  adopted  for  recruiting  the  militia  (q^v.), 
were  reserved  to  the  lords  lieutenant;  and  by  the  Militia  Act,  1882, 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  6,  and  Sched.  3,  first  appointments  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  militia  officers  were  given  to  persons  on  their  recommendation. 

The  general  efifect  of  the  above  enactments  has  been  to  deprive 
tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  of  military  duties.  By  an  Act  just  passed,  however 
(the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  190*7),  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  been  replaced  in  his  former  position  of  military  responsibility. 
They  become  (or  at  least  have  the  option  of  becoming)  the  Presidents 
of  the  County  Associations,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  Act  to 
manage  the  military  forces  of  the  Crown  other  than  the  regulars  and  their 
reserves  in  each  county.  With  few  exceptions  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
have  taken  up  the  presidency  of  the  County  Associations. 

The  iSrst  appointment  to  the  lowest  rank  of  officer  in  any  unit  of 
the  Territorial  Force  (i.e.  the  forces  other  than  the  regulars  and  their 
reserves)  is  to  be  given  to  persons  recommended  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
(if  President  of  the  County  Association).  Where  a  unit  comprises  men 
of  more  than  one  county  the  recommendations  will  be  made  either  in 
rotation  or  as  otherwise  prescribed. 

Parliament  has  left  unaffected  those  other  powers  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  order,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  which  were 
conferred  by  the  Statute  of  3  &  4  Edw.  vi.  c.  5,  and  which  made  of  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  officers  possessing  equal  powers  with  the  sheriffs  for 
that  purpose ;  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  rendered  obsolete  by  modem 
legislation. 

Lords  Lieutenant  are  now  appointed  by  His  Majesty  under  sec.  29  of 
the  Militia  Act,  1882,  and  by  sec.  36,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
that  Act  or  any  other  Act,  he  and  deputy-lieutenants  are  to  have  such 
jurisdiction,  duties,  powers,  and  privileges  as  are  vested  in  the  lieutenant 
and  deputy-lieutenants  respectively,  for  each  county  under  any  Act  for 
the  time  being  in  force. 

The  lieutenant  may  appoint  a  deputy-lieutenant  to  act  for  him  as 
vice-lieutenant  during  his  absence  from  the  county,  sickness,  or  other 
inability  to  act  (see  Deputy-Lieutenant). 

The  appointment  of  deputy-lieutenants  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Crown.  These  appointments 
have  for  many  years  been  made  as  a  reward  for  years  of  work  done  by 
active  county  magistrates.  Recently,  however,  the  King  issued  an 
order  (Times,  November  22,  1907)  that  in  future  he  would  consent  to 
the  appointment  as  deputy-lieutenants  of  only  such  gentlemen  as,  in 
addition  to  the  qualification  required  under  the  Militia  Act,  1882,  have 
held  his  military  commission  for  ten  years,  or  have  rendered  signal 
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eervice  to  a  County  Aissociation  formed  under  the  Territorial  and  Beserve 
Forces  Act,  1907.  This  restores  the  oflSce  entirely  to  its  original  military 
cheuracter. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  also  the  Custos  Rotulorum  (g[,v.)  of  the 
county  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  is  really  a  part  of 
the  county  of  Cambridge) ;  but  the  appointment  and  duties  are  distinct ; 
the  appointment  of  the  former  being  essentially  statutory  under  the 
Militia  Act,  1882,  and  by  patent;  the  latter  under  the  sign  manual. 

It  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  appointments  of  the  county  magistrates  are 
made. 

The  usual  procedure  when  a  bench  of  magistrates  considers  that 
additions  should  be  made  to  it  is  for  the  chairman  to  ask  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  nominate  one  or  more  named  persons,  and  these  are 
placed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Recent  complaint 
of  undue  preference  having  been  given  to  persons  professing  Conservative 
principles  has  led  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  add  many  names  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  for  various  counties  without  first  receiving  any 
request  through  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
such  names  have  almost  invariably  been  sent  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  transmission  by  him  to  local  benches  for 
report  as  to  general  fitness  and  character  (apart  from  political  opinions) 
for  the  post  of  magistrate,  and  that  the  confidential  reports  supplied 
have  been  a  material  factor  in  the  rejection  of  many  claims  to  a  place 
on  the  bench. 

In  each  of  the  ridings  of  the  county  of  York  a  separate  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  commissioned.  There  is  a  separate  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  town  and 
county  of  Haverfordwest  (a  portion  geographically  of  the  county  of 
Pembroke).  The  City  of  London  has  a  Commission  of  Lieutenancy  as  a 
county  in  itself,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Lieutenancy,  by  sec.  50  of  the 
Militia  Act,  1882,  are  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  be  the  lieutenant 
of  the  county.  By  virtue  of  his  office  the  Lord  Mayor  is  the  head  of  the 
city  lieutenancy,  and  has  the  privilege  of  recommending  to  the  Sovereign 
the  names  of  persons  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  therein,  and  his  presence, 
or  that  of  an  alderman,  is  required  to  form  a  Court. 

By  sec.  91  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  militia  are  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  administrative  county  of 
London,  and  it  is  provided  that  His  Majesty  shall  accordingly  from 
time  to  time  appoint  a  lieutenant  thereof. 

Although  the  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns  are  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  officers  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  situate, 
yet,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Militia  Acts,  it  is  provided  by  sec.  48  of 
the  Militia  Act',  1882,  that  the  ridings  of  the  county  of  York,  and  such 
counties  of  cities  and  towns,  shall  be  deemed  to  form  part  of  the 
counties  to  which  they  belong,  and  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  lieutenant,  deputy-lieutenants,  and  other  officers  of  the 
said  counties.  Where  alteration  of  areas  is  made  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  by  orders  or  schemes,  it  is  provided  by  sec.  59 
that  such  orders  may  deal  with  the  powers  (irUer  alia)  of  lieutenants 
and  custodes  rotulorum  in  such  way  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  order  or  scheme.  In  Scotland  there  are  Lords 
Lieutenant  for  each  county.  The  cities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen  are  each  a  county  of  a  city,  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  each 
is  ex  officio  entitled  to  be  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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[AtUhorUies. — ^Anson,  ConstittUion,  Part  IL;  Clode,  Military  Forces 
of  the  Croum,  voL  i. ;  Hallam,  Constitutional  History,  chap.  ix. ;  Royal 
Commission,  1893,  City  of  London;  Manual  of  Military  Law,  War 
Office.] 

Lord  Marshal. — See  Eabl  Marshal ;  Heraldrt. 

Lord  Mayor. — See  London  City,  anle,  p.  398. 

Lord  Mayor's  Court.— See  London  City. 

Lord  of  a  Manor. — See  Copyhold;  Manor. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. — Before  30  Hen.  VUL  this  office  was 
usually  filled  by  an  ecclesiastic,  but  since  then  it  has  been  usual  to 
appoint  some  temporal  peer  above  the  degree  of  a  baron,  though 
commoners  have  been  appointed.  He  was  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  which  used  formerly  to  be  issued  as  an  authority  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  affix  the  Great  Seal  to  such  grants,  charters,  etc.,  as 
required  to  pass  the  Great  Seal;  especially  letters  patent  The 
authority  of  the  Privy  Seal  was  also  formerly  required  on  the  issue 
of  money  from  the  Exchequer;  but  the  practice  is  now  altered,  the 
royal  order  being  countersigned  by  two  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  The 
practice  as  to  letters  patent  for  inventions  was  altered  by  the  Patents, 
Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict  c.  57,  under  which 
inventions  are  simply  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office.  In 
regard  to  other  instruments  requiring  to  pass  the  Great  Seal,  and  which 
needed  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Seal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  Great  Seal  Act,  1884,  47  &  48  Vict  c.  30,  s.  3,  that  a 
warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  two  of  the 
Treasury  Commissioners,  should  be  a  sufBcient  authority  for  passing 
any  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no 
instrument  need  be  passed  under  the  Privy  Seal. 

This  office,  which  now  has  no  definite  duties,  is  usually  given 
to  one  of  the  Grovemment's  supporters  in  the  House  of  Lords  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  occupies  a  similar  position  to  that  of 
a  minister  without  portfolio  in  other  legislatures.  It  was  often  held  in 
conjunction  with  other  offices,  and  up  to  1900  was  unpaid ;  but  in  that 
year  when  Lord  Salisbury  reconstructed  his  ministry,  on  giving  up  the 
IToreign  Office,  he  took  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  attached  to 
it  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year,  there  being  no  sakoy  attached  to  the  then 
unacknowledged  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Since  Lord  Salisbury's  retire- 
ment in  1903  the  office  has  always  been  salaried,  has  carried  Cabinet 
rank,  and  has  not  been  held  in  conjunction  with  any  other  office. 

See  Great  Seal;  Chancellor;  Letters  Patent. 

[Authorities, — St  BL,  11th  ed.,  vol.  L  pp.  592,  593 ;  Anson,  Law  and 
Custom  of  the  Constitution,  2nd  ed..  Part  II.  pp.  159,  160.] 

Lord's  Day. — See  Sunday;  Observance, 

Lords,  House  of. — See  Appeals;  House  of  LoRDa 

Lords  Justices. — See  Appeals;  Supreme  Court ;  Lunacy. 
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Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary.— See  Appeals;  House 
OF  Lords  ;  Peerage  ;  Supreme  Court. 

'  Lords  of  Marches. — See  Court  of  AIarches. 

Lords  of  Parliament.— See  House  of  Commons;  House 
OF  Lords  ;  Parliament. 

Lords,  Spirituai  and  Temporal.— See  Estates  of 

THE  Realm  ;  House  of  Commons  ;  House  of  Lords  ;  Parliament. 

Lord  Steward. — The  Lord  Steward's  Department  of  Her 
Majesty's  household  is  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth,  of  which  the  Lord  Steward  is  the  chief  officer ;  the  others  being 
the  Trefiwurer,  Comptroller,  and  Master  of  the  Household,  all  of  whom 
are  political  officers  changing  places  on  a  change  of  Government.  The 
particular  affairs  of  the  household  with  which  his  department  ,is  con- 
cerned continue  to  be  much  as  they  were  described  by  Coke,  4  Inst,  131, 
allowance  being  made  for  modern  changes — (1)  taking  the  account  for  all 
expenses  of  the  said  household ;  (2)  making  provision  for  it ;  (3)  making 
payments  for  the  same;  (4)  the  good  government  of  the  sovereign's 
servants.  He  adds  that  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  never  held  plea  of 
anything.  The  Lord  Steward  was  also  the  chief  judge  of  the  ancient 
Court  of  the  Marshalsea  (j'.v.)*  having  precedency  of  the  marshal  who 
sat  jointly  with  him ;  but  this  Court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  newly-erected  Palace  Court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  i., 
was  abolished  by  the  County  Courts  Act,  1849, 12  &  13  Vict.  c.  101, 
8.  13. 

Lord  Warden.— See  Cinque  Ports. 


— ^The  "loss"  in  sec.  1  of  the  Carriers  Act,  11  Geo.  iv.  and 
1  Will.  rv.  c.  68,  against  which  a  carrier  is  protected  is  a  loss  by  the 
carrier  of  the  articles  committed  to  him,  or  injury  to  them  whilst  in 
his  care,  and  not  a  loss  sustained  by  the  owner  in  consequence  of  the 
non-delivery  of  the  articles  in  due  time  or  altogether,  or  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  article  by  him  {Heam  v.  London  and  South-  Western  My.  Co,^ 
1855,  10  Ex.  793) ;  it  includes  temporary  as  well  as  permanent  loss 
(MUlen  V.  Brash,  1881,  10  Q.  B.  D.  142).  For  the  meaning  of  "  loss  " 
in  sees.  7  and  8  of  the  same  Act,  see  Carrier,  Vol.  II.  p.  585,  citing 
Shaw  V.  Ch-eat  Western  Ely,,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  373. 

"  It  has  been  held  that  in  construing  a  bottomry  bond,  *  loss '  means 
a  loss  by  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  "  (per  Martin,  B.,  in  Broomfidd 
V.  Southern  Ingwrarvce  Co.,  1870,  L.  R  5  Ex.  196). 

Where  a  steamship  company  issued  a  passenger  ticket  containing 
the  following  condition : — "  The  company  will  not  be  responsible  .  .  . 
for  any  loss  or  damage  arising  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,"  it  was  held 
that  the  words  ''loss  or  damage  arising  from  the  perils  of  the  sea'^ 
exempted  the  company  from  liability  for  injury  to,  or  loss  of  life  of,  a 
passenger,  occasioned  on  the  voyage  by  the  negligence  of  their  servants 
\Eaigh  v.  Bxyyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  1883,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  640).  See 
Stroud,  Jvd.  Diet. 

Lost  Bill  of  Exchange. — See  Bills  of  Exchange,  Vol.  11. 
p.  214. 
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Lost  Document. — If  a  document  is  shown  to  have  been 
destroyed  or  lost,  secondary  evidence  may  be  given  of  its  contents. 
As  to  secondary  evidence,  see  Evidence. 

Lost  or  not  Lost> — ^Wbere  it  is  desired  to  effect  a  marine 
insurance  upon  ships  or  goods  at  sea  or  abroad,  it  is  usual,  as  a  pre- 
caution, to  insert  in  the  policy  the  words  "lost  or  not  lost."  These 
words  give  the  policy  a  retrospective  effect,  and  make  it  "  a  contract 
of  indemnity  against  all  past  losses  as  well  as  all  future  losses  sustained 
by  the  assured  in  respect  of  the  interest  insured  "  (Parke,  B.,  StUherland 
V.  Pratt,  1843,  11  Mee.  &  W.  296,  311 ;  Amould,  Marine  Insurance, 
7th  ed.  1901,  259 ;  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906,  s.  6  (1) ;  De  Hart 
and  Simey,  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906  (1907),  11,  93).  This,  however,  is 
subject  to  two  conditions,  namely,  that  any  past  loss  is  not  a  total  one, 
for  in  that  case  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  policy  to  attach  to  {ibid^ 
ffastie  V.  Couturier^  1853,  9  Ex.  Rep.  109 ;  Amould,  13),  and  that  the 
assured  does  not  know  of  any  loss,  at  the  time  of  making  the  policy, 
of  which  the  underwriter  is  ignorant.  But  if  the  underwriter  knows 
of  a  previous  loss  when  he  subscribes  the  policy,  the  policy  is  good 
against  him  (Mead  v.  Davison,  1835, -3  Ad.  &  E.  303,  308;  Broward 
V.  Symondson,  1881,  7  Q.  B.  D.  456) ;  and  it  is  equally  so  where  both 
assured  and  underwriter  know  of  a  previous  loss  when  the  policy  is 
effected,  e,g,  where  a  proposal  to  insure  was  accepted  and  the  premium 
paid  in  February,  and  the  policy  was  not  made  till  October,  and  in  the 
interval  an  average  loss  had  taken  place  {Mead  v.  Davison,  above) ;  and 
where  a  policy  of  reinsurance  (succeeding  another)  was  efliected  after 
a  loss  to  ship  and  goods  by  fire  became  known  to  both  parties,  neither 
previously  knowing  that  there  was  an  excess  of  insurance  on  board 
(which  would,  by  the  course  of  business  between  them,  be  covered  by 
reinsurance),  and  on  receipt  of  advice^  after  making  the  policy  the 
assured  appropriated  that  excess  to  that  policy,  he  was  sdlowed  to 
recover  {Gledstanes  v.  Hoy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1864,  34  L  J.  Q.  B.  30).  Under 
a  policy  containing  these  words  it  is  no  defence  for  the  underwriter  to 
object  that  the  assured  did  not  acquire  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
subject  of  insurance  till  after  the  loss,  for  the  policy  relates  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  risk  {Sutherland  v.  Prait,  above).  Time  policies 
(equally  with  voyage  policies)  may  be  made  retrospective  by  using  these 
words,  and  antedating  the  beginning  of  the  risk  {Hiicks  v.  Tkomton, 
1815,  Holt,  30;  17  R  R.  594).  The  effect  of  the  words  may  be 
neutralised  or  limited  by  the  rest  of  the  policy,  e,g.  where  goods  were 
insured  "lost  or  not  lost,  warranted  well  December  9,  1784,"  the 
warranty  was  held  to  be  satisfied  by  the  ship  having  been  safe  for  any 
part  of  that  day ;  and  as  she  was  lost  at  8  A.M.  that  day,  though  the 
policy  was  sutocribed  between  1  and  3  p.m.  of  the  same  day,  the 
underwriter  was  held  liable  {Blackhurst  v.  Cockell,  1791,  3.  T.  R.  360; 
1  R.  R.  717). 

The  phrase  is  also  found  in  through  bills  of  lading,  e.g. "  freight  to  be 
considered  earned,  ship  lost  or  not  lost,  at  any  stage  of  the  entire  transit," 
and  if  freight  for  the  whole  transit  be  prepaid,  it  is  irrecoverable  {Greeves 
v.  West  India  Co.,  1870,  22  L.  T.  615). 

Where  the  subject  insured,  or  any  part  of  it,  has  been  imperilled, 
the  premium  or  a  proportionate  part  of  it  is  returnable ;  but  where  the 
subject  is  insured  **  lost  or  not  lost,''  and  has  arrived  in  safety  when  the 
contract  is  concluded,  the  premium  is  not  returnable  unless  at  such  time 
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the  insurer  knew  of  the  safe  arrival  (Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906,  s.  84 
(3)  (6)). 

Lot. — A  proportion  of  rates  and  taxes;  a  contribution.  See  Scot 
AND  Lot. 

Lot  MeadSa — Common  meadow  or  pasture  lands  divided  yearly 
among  the  owners  by  lot;  the  share  of  each  person  being  called  a 
dole  (q.v.)  or  lot.  The  owner  of  a  lot  may  have  a  freehold  in  the  soil 
(Co.  Litt.  4a) ;  or  he  may  only  have  vesturam  terrae  (Tenants  of  (honing 
and  Northmaston's  Case,  1587,  4  Leon.  43).  See  Common;  Lammas 
Lands. 

[Authorities. — ^Williams,  Bights  of  Common,  79 ;  Elton,  Comm^ms  and 
Waste  lands,  31 ;  Elphinstone,  Interpretation  of  Deeds,  Glossary,  s.v. 
"Dole."] 

Lotteries.— Until  1823  (4  George  iv.  c.  60,  s.  19)  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  the  State  at  intervals  to  resort,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
public  fimds,  to  lotteries  in  the  manner  still  used  by  public  bodies  in 
Germany  and  by  the  State  in  Italy;  and  the  first  statutes  against 
lotteries  were  directed  against  them  as  having  a  mischievous  efifect  on 
persons  enticed  to  take  part  in  them,  and  as  interfering  with  State 
enterprises  in  the  same  direction. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  legislation  as  to  lotteries  since  the 
Eevolution,  much  of  which  has  been  repealed.  The  statutes  still  in  force 
on  the  subject,  most  of  which  received  short  titles  in  1896  (c.  14), 
are — 

The  Lotteries  Act,  1699,  10  Will.  iii.  c.  23  (10  &  11  Will.  iii.  c.  17  in 
Ruffbead). 

The  Lotteries  Act^  1710,  9  Anne,  c.  6,  a.  57. 
„  „  „     1721,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  2. 

„  „     1722,  9  Geo.  1.  c.  19. 

„  „  „     1732,  6  Geo.  ii.  c.  35. 

The  Gaming  Act,  1738,  12  Geo.  ii.  c.  28. 
„  „  „     1739,  13  Geo.  ii.  c.  19,  s.  9. 

„  „  „     1745,  18  Geo.  ii.  c.  34. 

„  „  „     1802,  42  Geo.  ill.  c.  119. 

The  Lotteries  Act,  1806,  46  Geo.  iii.  c.  148,  a.  59. 
„  „  „     1823,  4  Geo.  iv.  c.  60. 

„     1836,  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  66. 
„  „  „     1845,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  74. 

The  Art  Unions  Act,  1846,  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  48. 

These  enactments  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  Betting  and 
Gaming  Acts  that  they  might  have  been  treated  under  the  titles  Games 
and  Gaming  (and  Wagering),  but  their  provisions  are  much  more 
complicated  and  multifarious  than  those  relating  to  Betting  and  Gam- 
ing. Their  nature  and  contents  are  very  fully  and  accurately  stated 
in  Coldridge  and  Hawksford  on  Gambling  (p.  319).  For  practical 
purposes  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  text  of  each  statute  or  to  that 
most  generally  used  for  prosecutions,  the  Act  of  1802.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  article  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  what  a  lottery  is,  and  the 
classification  of  the  numerous  ofifences  which  may  be  committed  with 
respect  to  it. 

Definition. — ^The  accepted  definition  of  a  lottery  is  a  distribution 
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of  prizes  by  lot  or  chance  {Barclay  v.  Pearson,  [1893]  2  Ch.  154).  This 
does  not  apply  to  settling  by  lot  the  shares  of  co-owners  but  to  the 
distribution  of  a  fund  in  shares  which  do  not  represent  the  contributions 
of  the  recipients  (see  (^Connor  v.  BradsJiaw,  1850,  5  Ex.  882).  The 
Act  of  1699  refers  to  lotteries  by  drawing,  playing,  or  throwing  by  dice 
lots,  cards,  balls,  or  any  other  numbers  or  figures,  or  in  any  other  way 
whatsoever.  That  of  1721,  to  lots,  tickets,  numbers  or  figures;  that 
of  1738,  to  lots,  tickets,  numbers  or  figures,  cards  or  dice,  and  games, 
methods  or  devices  depending  on  or  to  be  determined  by  any  lot  or 
drawing,  whether  it  be  out  of  a  box  or  wheel,  or  by  cards  or  dice,  or  by 
any  machine,  engine,  or  device  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

The  Acts  of  1738,  1740,  and  1745  treat  as  lotteries  the  games  of  ace 
of  hearts,  faro,  basset  and  hazard,  passage  and  roulette  or  roly-poly,  and 
all  games  (except  backgammon  and  tables),  invented  or  to  be  invented, 
which  are  played  with  dice,  or  with  any  instrument,  engine,  or  device  in 
the  nature  of  dice  having  one  or  more  figures  or  numbers  thereon ;  and 
the  Act  of  1812  deals  with  little-goes,  or  any  lottery  not  authorised 
by  statute,  played,  drawn  or  thrown  for  by  dice,  lots,  cards,  baUs,  or 
by  numbers  or  figures,  or  by  any  other  way,  contrivance,  or  device 
whatsoever. 

The  decisions  on  these  various  and  sweeping  definitions  come  to  this ; 
that  the  distribution  must  be  determined  entirely  by  chance  and  not 
by  judgment  or  skill,  but  that  it  need  not  be  decided  by  any  of  the 
physical  means  above  enumerated.  It  has  been  held  to  include  missing 
word  competitions  {Barclay  v.  Pearson,  [1893]  2  Ch.  154),  distributions 
on  art  union  principles  by  persons  other  than  art  unions  (jB.  v.  Harris, 
1866,  10  Cox  C.  C.  352;  Morris  v.  Blackman,  1864,  10  Jur.  N.  S.  520), 
distributions  by  tradesmen  of  prize  coupons  with  wares  sold  {Taylor  v. 
Smetten,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  207;  Huvi  v.  Williams,  1888,  52  J.  P.  821), 
gratuitous  distribution  by  a  newspaper  proprietor  of  medals  entitling 
the  holder  in  certain  events  to  £100  (  Willis  v.  Young,  1907, 1  K.  B.  448 ; 
and  see  Hall  v.  M*  William,  1901,  65  J.  P.  742),  distribution  of  coins 
in  certain  packets  of  sweets  ^\di{Barratt  v.  Burden,  1893,  63  L.  J.  M.  C. 
33),  and  sweepstakes  on  a  horse  race  or  other  like  event  {Allport  v.  Nutt, 
1845,  1  C.  B.  974;  Gatty  v.  Field,  1846,  9  Q.  B.  431;  Hardwick  y.Zane, 
[1904]  1  K.  B.  204).  But  a  distribution  is  not  within  the  law  if  there 
is  any  room  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  even  in  guessing  the  winners 
in  horse  races  {Oaminada  v.  Hvlton,  1891,  60  L.  J.  M.  C.  116 ;  Stoddart 
V.  Sagar,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  474).  The  definition  has  been  held  not  to 
include  the  offer  of  a  prize  for  a  correct  prediction  of  the  number  of 
births  and  deaths  in  a  given  area  during  a  given  period  {Cox  v.  Hail, 
[1899]  1  Q.  B.  198). 

It  does  not  the  least  matter  what  the  prize  to  be  gained  by  the  result 
of  the  lottery  is.  The  Acts  enumerate  the  sale  of  houses,  lands,  advow- 
sons,  presentations  to  livings,  plate,  jewels,  ships,  goods,  or  other  things 
for  the  improvement  of  small  sums  of  money  (1721,  c.  2 ;  1738,  c.  28). 

The  Lottery  Acts  do  not  apply  to  art  unions  carrying  on  business 
under  a  Eoyal  Charter,  or  under  a  constitution  and  rules  approved  by  the 
Privy  Council  (1846,  c.  48). 

Offences  and  Bemedies. 

Indictment. — The  Act  of  1699  (c.  17)  deals  (s.  1)  with  two  classes  of 
lotteries — those  under  colour  of  a  grant,  patent,  or  licence,  and  those 
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carried  on  without  any  pretence  of  sanction  by  Crown  or  Parliament. 
All  such  lotteries  are  declared  to  be  common  and  public  nuisances,  i.e. 
indictable  misdemeanors  (see  JR.  v.  Crawshaw,  1860,  8  Cox  C.  C.  375). 
This  declaration  was  repeated  in  1802  (c.  119)  as  to  little-goes;  and 
patents,  grants,  and  licences  for  lotteries  were  declared  void  and  against 
law,  which  put  an  end  to  a  means  by  which  money  could  be  obtained  by 
the  Crown  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament.  The  only  subsequent 
instance  in  which  a  private  lottery  is  legalised  is  that  of  art  unions, 
which,  \mder  the  Act  of  1846,  are  legalised  if  incorporated  by  Boyal 
Charter  or  Board  of  Trade. 

Building  and  loan  societies  did  not  fall  within  the  lottery  laws,  even 
if  they  distributed  loans  or  other  advantages  by  ballot  (Wallingford 
v.  MuttuU  Society,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  685) ;  but  now  this  mode  of  distri- 
bution is  forbidden  as  to  building  societies  (1884,  c.  47,  s.  12). 

The  prohibition  on  lotteries  under  grant  applied  only  to  British 
grants,  but  was  in  1722  extended  to  lotteries  by  virtue  or  colour  of  any 
grant  or  authority  from  any  foreign  prince.  State,  or  Government.  It 
is  curious  that  in  Macnee  v.  Persian  Investment  Corporation,  1890,  44 
Ch.  D.  306,  Chitty,  J.,  does  not  appear  to  have  treated  this  enactment  as 
rendering  illegal  a  British  company  formed,  inter  alia,  to  acquire  a  State 
lottery  in  Persia ;  but  the  director  of  public  prosecutions  took  steps  which 
effectually  prevented  exploitation  of  the  concession  in  England. 

An  indictment  seems  also  to  lie  for  unlawful  lotteries  or  games, 
under  the  Acts  of  1738,  1739,  and  1745. 

Informations  in  the  High  Court — ^The  Acts  also  create  a  series  of 
offences  which  entail  the  forfeitures  therein  specified,  which  are  now 
recoverable  by  information  in  the  High  Court  in  the  name  of  the 
Attorney-General  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  (1806,  c.  148 ;  1845,  c.  74). 

Keeping  a  Lottery, — Publicly  or  privately  exercising  an  unlawful 
lottery,  keeping  a  place  for  lotteries,  home  or  foreign  (1699,  c.  17,  s.  2; 
1721,  c.  2,  s.  36;  1722,  c.  19,  s.  4;  1732,  c.  35,  s.  39;  1738,  c.  28;  1739, 
c.  19,  s.  9;  1802,  c.  119,  s.  2).  The  use  of  a  place  on  a  single  occasion 
to  draw  tickets  in  a  lottery  is  not  a  keeping  of  the  place  for  the  purposes 
of  a  lottery  within  sec.  2  of  the  Act  of  1802  (Martin  v.  Benjamin,  [1907] 

1  K.  B.  64,  but  might  be  an  offence  within  sec.  2  of  the  Act  of  1699, 
same  case ;  J?,  v.  Crawshaw,  1860,  Bell,  Cr.  Cas,  303). 

Advertising  Lotteries, — It  is  an  offence  to  advertise  a  lottery,  or 
publish  a  scheme  of  a  lottery,  or  a  proposal  to  use  a  place  for  an 
unlawful  lottery,  (1710,  c.  6,  s.  36;  1722,  c  2;  1723,  c.  19,  s.  4;  1802, 
c.  119,  s.  5 ;  1836,  c.  66).  The  penalty  is  more  severe  when  the  advertise- 
ment is  by  the  lottery-keeper  than  when  it  is  by  printers  or  newspaper 
proprietors,  who  are  liable  under  the  Acts  (King  v.  Smith,  1791,  4  T.  R 
414). 

Selling  Lottery  Tickets. — It  is  an  offence  to  sell  lottery  tickets  (1723, 
c.  19;  1732,  c.  35;  1823,  c.  60,  s.  41);  see  Martin  v.  Benjamin,  [1907] 

2  K.  B.  64,  66. 

Taking  Fart  in  Lotteries, — ^This  is  an  offence  under  the  Acts  of  1699 
(c.  23,  s.  3);  1721  (c.  2,  s.  37);  1738  (c.  28,  s.  3);  1739,  and  1745. 

Actions  by  Informers, — The  Acts  up  to  1802  apparently  contemplated 
that  informations  could  be  laid  or  actions  brought  by  common  informers, 
and  the  forfeitures  were  divisible — one-third  to  the  Crown,  one-third  to 
the  informer,  and  one-third  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  offence 
was  committed.  Since  1806  the  information  must  be  in  the  name  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  forfeitures  go  to  the  Crown  (1806,  c.  148, 
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8.  59 ;  1823,  c.  60,  s.  62 ;  B.  v.  Tvddenham,  1841,  5  Jur.  0.  S.  871X 
except  under  the  Act  of  1836,  where  the  informer  can  bring  an  action, 
and  receives  half  the  penalty,  £50  (1836,  c.  66).  But  in  the  case  of 
advertisements  in  newspapers  within  that  Act,  the  Attomey-Gteneral 
alone  can  sue  (1845,  c.  74). 

Proceedings  under  the  Vagrancy  Adz, — The  ordinary  procedure  is  the 
alternative  proceeding  allowed  to  be  taken  under  the  Vagrancy  Acts  in 
respect  of  the  offences  created  by  the  Acts  of  1802  and  1823  (c.  60,  s.  61), 
viz.  keeping  a  place  for  exercising  a  lottery,  or  knowingly  allowing 
a  lottery  to  be  kept,  or  aiding  and  abetting  in  or  employing  persons 
in  keeping  a  lottery}  and  selling  tickets  or  publishing  proposids  for 
lotteries.  The  pencdty  is  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour 
for  not  over  three  months,  and  fine  not  exceeding  £25.  The  justices 
have  only  jurisdiction  to  convict  the  keeper  or  other  person  as  a  rogue 
and  a  vagabond  {TayU/r  v.  Smettm,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  207).  There  are 
provisions  for  appeals  in  some  of  the  earlier  Acts,  which  appear  to  be 
superseded  by  the  appeal  sections  of  the  Vagrancy  Acts  and  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts,  1879  and  1884.    See  Vagbant. 

Besides  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  as  to  assisting  in  the  com- 
mission of  oifences,  the  general  rules  of  law  as  to  aiding  or  abetting 
or  procuring  the  commission  of  an  oifence  are  applicable,  whether  the 
ofiTence  is  punishable  summarily  or  an  indictment  {Barratt  v.  Burden, 
1893,  63  L  J.  M.  C.  33).  The  controversies  which  have  arisen  under 
the  Betting  and  Gaming  Acts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ''  place " 
are  avoided  by  the  very  full  definition  for  lottery  purposes  given  in  the 
Act  of  1823  (c.  60,  s.  60).  All  the  authorities  bearing  on  this  subject  are 
considered  in  Powell  v.  Kempton  Park  Ba>ce  Course  Co.,  1899,  A.  C.  143. 
An  action  will  not  lie  to  recover  winnings  (Allport  v.  NiUtf  1845,  1  C.  B. 
974 ;  Fisher  v.  Bridges,  1854,  3  El.  &  Bl.  642),  but  it  will  apparently  lie 
to  recover  the  stake  (Oatty  v.  Field,  1846,  9  Q.  B.  431 ;  In  re  Cronmire, 
1898,  2  Q.  B.  383;  and  see  Betting  House;  Games;  Gaming  House). 

[AiUfiorities. — Stutfield  on  Gaming;  Coldridge  and  Hawksford  on 
Gaming,] 


Lower  Canada.— See  Canada. 


Low  Water   Mark. —See  Foreshore;    High  and  Low 
Water  Mark. 


Lucid  IntervaL— See  Lunacy. 


Lucifer  Match  Factories.— See  Factories  and  Work- 
shops, Vol.  V.  at  p.  685. 


l^uggBgCm — See  Carrier  ;  Passenger  ;  Bailwat. 


Lump  Freight.— See  Freight,  Vol  VI.  p.  290. 
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Pkeuminaby. — Scope  of  Article, — ^The  whole  law  of  lunacy,  and  the 
law  of  local  government,  in  their  relations  to  the  existing  asylum  system 
in  this  country  have  been  treated  in  the  article  Asylums,  Vol.  I.  p.  583. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  present  article  is  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy 
and  the  civil  capacity  and  criminal  responsibility  of  the  insane.  Some 
notes  on  the  medical  aspects  of  insanity,  in  so  far  as  these  are  of  legal 
importance,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Definitions. — It  may  be  desirable  at  the  outset  to  notice  the  prin- 
cipal legal  terms  now  in  use  with  reference  to  persons  under  mental 
disabilities,  and  their  respective  meanings. 

Non  compos  mentis  (not  master  of  his  senses)  is  used  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Statute  De  Prcerogativd  Ber/is  (17  Edw.  n.  cc.  9  and  10),  as  indicating 
a  species  contrasted  with  Idiot,  sometimes  as  by  Coke,  Beverley's  Case, 
Jac.  L  4  Co.  Rep.  124;  Co.  Litt.  247  (a),  as  a  genus,  including  (1)  the 
idiot;  (2)  a  person  who  was  of  good  and  sound  memory,  and  by  the 
visitation  of  God,  sickness,  grief,  or  accident  has  lost  it ;  (3)  the  lunatic 
qui  gaudet  lucidis  intervallis ;  (4)  the  drunkard ;  and  sometimes,  chiefly 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  insane  (cp.  23  Eliz.  c.  3,  s.  3; 
21  Jac.  L  c.  16,  s.  3 ;  4  Geo.  iv.  c.  76,  s.  17),  either  in  the  same  generic 
sense,  or  in  connection  with  the  terms  "  idiot "  and  "  lunatic,"  with  the 
force  of  ejusdem  generis.  Hale  (1  P.  G.  29)  adopts  a  classification  some- 
what more  elaborate,  including  under  rum  compos  mentis — (1)  dementia 
naturcUis  or  a  nativitate,  i.e.  idiocy  or  fatuity :  (2)  dementia  (tcddentalis, 
or  adventitia,  subdivided  into  (a)  quoad  hoc  vel  Ulvd,  or  (p)  total ;  and 
again  into  (c)  permanent  or  fixed  {i.e  phrensy),  or  intermittent  {i.e. 
lunacy),  which  last  is  again  divisible,  according  to  its  danger  and 
activity,  into  furor,  rabies,  mania,  on  the  one  hand,  and  deep  delirium 
and  stupor  on  the  other :  (3)  dementia  affectata  or  drunkenness.  The  scope 
of  the  term  idiot  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  analysis  of  noTi  compos 
mentis.  See  also  article  Idiot,  and  note  that  the  term  "lunatic" 
includes  "  idiot "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  (see  sec.  341 
of  that  statute) ;  aliter  in  the  Idiots  Act,  1886  (as  to  which,  see  Idiot). 
The  term  lunatic — ^which  is  variously  derived  from  the  Latin  luna,  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon  on  mental  disorders 
(cp.  Hale,  1  P.  C.  31),  and  from  IvMdus,  with  reference  to  the  lucid 
intervals  enjoyed  by  sufferers '  from  lunacy — does  not  appear  in  the 
Statute-Book  till  the  reign  of  Henry  vin.  (33  Hen.  viiL  c.  20),  Its 
place  in  the  classifications  of  Coke  and  Hale  has  been  already  indicated 
{vide  supra).  Formerly  "lunacy"  necessarily  indicated  incapacity, 
while  it  lasted.    It  has  now  lost  this  precise  signification,  smd  is  used 
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in  a  great  variety  of  senses  and  juxtapositions,  sometimes  as  a  general 
term  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  96 ;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  97),  sometimes  in  contra- 
distinction to  idiots  and  imbeciles  (Idiots  Act,  1886 ;  see  Idiot),  once 
at  least,  viz.,  in  sec  341  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  as  including  "  idiot," 
and  frequently  in  conjunction  with  the  terms  "unsound  mind"  and 
"insane,"  and  it  no  longer  necessarily  imports  incapacity.  The  term 
lunatic  is  impliedly  extended  by  sec.  116  (1)  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890 — 
as  to  which,  see  infra^  p.  458.  The  term  unsouTid  mind  is  used  in  many 
statutes  indiscriminately  to  signify  non  compos  mentis  and  lunaxiy.  Lord 
Eldon  said  that  it  imported  a  state  contradistinguished  both  from  idiocy 
and  from  lunacy,  and  yet  such  as  to  justify  a  commission  {In  re 
FortsmotUh,  1815,  Shelf.  Lun.  5).  It  does  not  necessarily  import 
iucapaxiity. 

Imbecility  o/mind,  a  weakness  of  mind  between  the  limits  of  absolute 
idiocy  on  the  one  hand  and  of  perfect  capacity  on  the  other  {Ingram  v. 
IVyatt,  1828,  1  Hag.  E.  R,  at  p.  401 ;  see  Idiot  and  infra  as  to  sec  116 
(1)  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890). 

A  liuAd  intervai  is  not  necessarily  a  complete  restoration  to  mental 
vigour  previously  enjoyed  {Ex  parte  ITolyland,  1805,  11  Ves.  10 ;  8  R  K 
67,  per  Lord  Eldon,  L.C.),  nor  is  it  merely  the  cessation  or  suppression 
of  the  symptoms  of  insanity  {per  Sir  John  Dodson  in  Dyce  Sombre  v. 
Prinsep,  1856,  1  Deime,  at  p.  110). 

It  is  the  recovery  of  capacity  for  the  particular  transaction  which 
is  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  wills  of  alleged  lunatics  that  the  meaning  of  "  lucid  interval "  has 
come  before  the  Courts.  But  the  above  definition  is  believed  mutaXis 
mutandis  to  be  correct. 

An  insane  delusion  is  not  merely  an  unfounded,  though  colourable, 
suspicion  {Chambers  v.  Queen's  Proctor,  1840,  2  Curt.,  at  p.  448),  nor  even 
a  belief  which  no  rational  person  would  have  entertained  ( Waring  v. 
WaHng,  1848,  6  Moo.  P.  C,  at  p.  353 ;  13  E.  R  715),  it  is  a  persistent 
and  incorrigible  belief  that  things  are  real  which  exist  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  patient  (s.c.),  and  which  no  rational  person  can 
conceive  that  the  patient  when  sane  would  have  believed  {Mvdvxiy 
V.  Groftt  1843,  3  Curt.  671).  The  effect  of  insane  delusions  on  civil 
capacity  and  criminal  responsibility  is  considered  vnfra,  pp.  448,  449. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  legal  nomenclature  of  insanity  contains 
other  terms  the  definitions  of  which  will  be  more  conveniently  noted 
as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  this  article,  viz.,  partial  insanity,  infra, 
p.  451 ;  moral  insanity,  infra,  p.  451. 

Legal  Tests  of  Lanacfy, — Three  general  observations  on  this  subject 
must  be  premised — (1)  The  legal  tests  of  lunacy  dififer  from  the  medical; 
as  to  the  latter,  see  Medical  Jurisprudence,  post,  (2)  In  the  develop- 
ment of  most  of  the  great  heads  of  civil  and  criminal  law  there  has  been 
an  intermediate  period  in  which  the  law  endeavoured  to  test  lunacy  for 
legal  purposes  by  an  external  standard.  Illustrations  of  this  proposition 
will  be  found  under  the  headings  Civil  Capacity,  Marriage  and  Wills; 
and  Criminal  Kesponsibility,  infra,  pp.  449  ei  seq.  (3)  The  modem 
tendency,  however  (for  at  least  in  the  criminal  law  it  has  scarcely  yet 
taken  a  more  definite  form,  and  there  are  departments,  e^.  the  law  as 
to  the  committal  of  lunatics  to  asylums,  in  which  the  test  is  inapplic- 
able), is  to  consider  the  question  of  capacity  or  responsibility  with  strict 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  act  which  has  to  be  or  has  been  done. 

Civil  Capacity. — Contra^, — ^The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  contractual 
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capacity  of  insane  persons  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: — 
(1)  Matters  of  record  were  formerly  not  impeachable  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  for  the  double  reason  of  their  solemnity  emd  of  the  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  dignity  of  the  Courts  and  of  the 
administration  of  justice  that  they  should  not  be  challenged.  Semble, 
in  r^ard  to  such  matters  as  statutes,  recognisances,  and  statutory 
acknowledgments,  the  old  rule  would  still  receive  considerable  weight 
(cp.  FooTwell  V.  Van  Gruttm,  1896,  13  T.  L.  R.,  at  p.  309).  (2)  The  con- 
trad  under  seal  (other,  it  seems,  than  a  voluntary  disposition ;  cp.  Mliot 
V.  Ince,  1857,  7  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  475 ;  44  E.  R  186)  of  a  lunatic,  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  is,  it  is  conceived,  only  voidable  if 
it  can  be  shown  by  him  or  on  his  behalf,  that  he  was  at  the  time  of 
entering  into  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party  so  insane  as  not  to 
know  what  he  was  about  (cp.  Price  v,  Berrington,  1851,  3  Mac.  &  6.,  at 
p.  498 ;  42  E.  R.  348 ;  Kirkwall  v.  Fligkt,  1842,  3  W.  R  529 ;  Campbell 
V.  HoopeTy  1855,  1  Jur.  N.  S.,  at  p.  672;  and  see  the  cases  cited  in 
(3)  infra).  But  where  a  person  has  been  found  lunatic  by  inquisition, 
so  long  as  the  inquisition  has  not  been  superseded,  but  continues  in 
force,  he  cannot,  even  during  a  lucid  interval,  execute  a  valid  deed 
dealing  with  or  disposing  of  his  property.  The  Court  will  not  recognise 
such  a  deed,  even  by  directing  proceedings  to  be  taken  to  try  the  ques- 
tion of  its  validity,  or  to  perpetuate  testimony  as  to  the  state  of  the 
lunatic's  mind  when  it  was  executed ;  but  will  treat  it  as  entirely  null 
and  void  {In  re  Walker,  [1905]  1  Ch.  160).  In  that  case  the  difference 
between  the  execution  of  a  deed  and  the  execution  of  a  will  by  a  lunatic 
is  clearly  explained.  (3)  The  simple  contract  of  a  lunatic,  whether 
executory  or  executed,  is  voidable,  not  void,  and  is  binding  upon  him 
unless  he  can  show  that  at  the  time  of  making  it  he  was  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  other  party  so  insane  as  not  to  know  what  he  was  about. 
The  loctis  classicus  on  this  subject  is  now  Imperial  Loan  Co.  v.  Stone, 
[1892]  1  Q.  B.  599,  by  which  the  older  authorities  of  Molton  v.  Camroux, 
1848,  2  Ex.  Eep.  487;  1849,  4  Ex.  Eep.  17;  and  Matthews  v.  Baxter, 
1873,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  132  (a  case  of  intoxication — the  law  as  to  the  civil 
capacity  of  drunkards  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  civil  capacity  of  lunatics) 
were  extended.  It  follows  from  rule  (3)  that  the  defence  of  lunacy  in 
an  action  of  contract  will  fail  if  the  defendant  does  not  establish  both  of 
the  elements  above  mentioned,  viz.,  incapacity  to  contract  and  notice, 
affirmatively.  According  to  the  Roman-Dutch  law  a  contract  made  by 
an  insane  person  is  void  and  not  merely  voidable;  but  where  money 
advanced  to  an  insane  person  is  devoted  to  purposes  beneficial  to  him,  it 
may  be  recovered  as  money  spent  in  good  faith  by  his  negotiorum  gestar 
{Mdyneux  v.  Natal  Land  and  Colonisation  Co.,  [1905]  A.  C.  555). 

As  to  what  constitutes  notice,  see  Nidi  v.  Morley,  1804,  9  Ves.  478 ; 
32  E.  R  687 ;  Oreendade  v.  Dare,  1855,  20  Beav.,  at  p.  292 ;  52  E.  R 
612).  As  in  all  other  cases,  the  Burden  of  Proof  may  shift  during  the 
trial.  Undue  Influence  is  a  ground  of  relief.  The  contract  of  a  lunatic 
during  a  lucid  interval  {vide  supra,  p.  444)  is  valid  (4  Co.  Rep.  125  (a) ; 
A.'0.  V.  Pamther,  1792,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  441 ;  29  E.  R  632).  The  burden 
of  proving  a  lucid  interval  rests  on  the  party  asserting  its  existence. 
Supervening  insanity  will  not  release  a  person  from  a  contract  entered 
into  while  of  sound  mind,  unless  it  renders  performance  impossible 
(cp.  Hall  V.  Warren,  1804,  9  Ves.  605 ;  32  E.  R  738 ;  7  R  R  306 ;  Omn 
v.  Davies,  1747-48,  1  Ves.  82 ;  27  E.  R  905 ;  Pegge  v.  Skynner,  1784, 
1  Cox,  23;  29  E.  R.  1045).    A  verdict  on  an  inquisition  de  lunatico 
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inquirendo  is  only  presumptive  evidence  of  incapacity  (cp.  Sergeson  v. 
Sealey,  1742,  2  Atk.  412 ;  26  K  R.  648),  or  of  capacity  (cp.  Hunu  v. 
Burton,  1784,  1  Ridgw.  Ap.  1 ;  Hx  parte  BracOmry,  1839,  3  Jur.  1108). 
The  law  implies  on  the  part  of  a  lunatic,  whether  so  found  or  not 
(cp.  Brockwell  v.  Bullock,  1889,  22  Q.  B.  D.  567),  an  obligation  to  repay 
out  of  his  own  property  the  cost  of  necessaries  supplied  to  him  with  the 
intention  of  constituting  a  debt  against  his  estate  (cp.  Rhodes  v.  Bhodes, 
1890,  44  Gh.  D.  94,  and  other  cases  there  cited);  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  party  supplying  the  necessaries  is  or  is  not  aware  of  the 
lunacy  (cp.  WerUworth  v.  Tuth,  1841,  1  Y.  &  C.  C.  171 ;  62  E.  R  840 ; 
57  R.  R.  293).  "Necessaries"  includes  food  {Wed  Ham  Union  v. 
Pearson,  1890,  54  J.  P.  645),  clothing,  maintenance,  etc.,  and  also 
expenses  incurred  for  the  protection  of  the  lunatic  and  his  estate, 
e,g,  the  costs  of  obtaining  ( WUlianis  v.  WerUworth,  1842,  5  Beav.  325 ; 
49  E.  R.  663 ;  59  R.  R.  515),  or  resisting  ( Wentworth  v.  Tvib,  1843, 
5  Jur.  1150)  a  commission.  See  further.  Contract,  Vol.  IIL,  at  p.  539, 
(Infants)  and  Infants.  "  Where  necessaries  are  sold  and  delivered  to 
a  person  who  by  reason  of  mental  incapacity  or  drunkenness  ia  incom- 
petent to  contract,  he  must  pay  a  reasonable  price  therefor "  (Sale  of 
Goods  Act,  1893,  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  2). 

A  lunatic  is  liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife  by  a  person 
who  was  not  aware  of  his  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  to  whom  he  had 
held  out  his  wife  as  agent  while  he  was  of  sound  mind  (Drew  v.  Nunn 
1879,  4  Q.  B.  D.  661) ;  and  this  rule  has  been  applied  to  money  advanced 
to  the  wife  and  expended  by  her  in  payment  of  her  necessary  expenses 
(Davidson  v.  Wood,  1863,  2  N.  R.  15).  But  where  the  wife  has  received 
money  sufficient  for,  and  applicable  to,  the  provision  of  necessaries,  the 
husband  is  not  liable  (Richardson  v.  Du  Bois,  1869,  L  R  5  Q.  B.  51 ; 
Chappell  V.  Nunn,  1879,  4  L.  R.  Jr.  316).  See  generally.  Husband  and 
Wife,  VoL  VI.,  at  p.  675. 

Marriages. — The  statute  15  Geo.  ii.  c.  30,  provided  that  the  marriages 
of  lunatics  so  found  by  inquisition  (not  superseded)  should  be  void 
without  any  proceedings  for  nullity  (cp.  Ex  parte  Turing,  1812, 1  Ves.  & 
Bea.  140 ;  35  E.  R.  55),  even  although  they  were  contracted  during  lucid 
intervals  (cp.  1  Hag.  Con.  417).  This  statute  was  repealed  by  the 
Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1873,  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  91.  But  the  Act 
51  Geo.  III.  c.  37 — the  especial  object  of  which  was  to  extend  its  provi- 
sions to  Ireland — is  not  aifected  by  that  repeal,  and,  as  it  is  perfectly 
general  in  its  provisions,  it  is  conceived  that  the  marriages  of  lunatics 
so  found  is  still  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  null  and  void,  in 
spite  of  the  repeal  of  15  Geo.  ii.  c.  30,  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision 
Act,  1873. 

Except,  however,  where  this  statute  applies,  unsoundness  of  mind  is 
not  now,  in  the  absence  of  Undue  Influence,  a  bar  to  the  formation  of 
a  valid  marriage  if  the  party  whose  capacity  is  questioned  knew  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  the  nature  of  the  engagement  into  which  he  was 
entering  (cp.  Durham  v.  Durham,  1885,  10  P.  D.  80 ;  B.  v.  A„  1891, 
27  L.  R.  Ir.  587).  In  Hancock  v.  Peaty,  1867,  L  R.  1  P.  &  D.  335,  341, 
Sir  J.  P.  Wilde  said  (obiter)  that  if  the  proof  showed  the  mind  of  the 
alleged  lunatic  to  be  diseased,  the  Court  would  not  gauge  the  extent  of 
the  derangement.  This  dictum  was  inspired  by  the  theory  propounded 
by  Lord  Brougham  in  Waring  v.  Waring,  1848,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  341; 
13  E.  R  715,  that,  as  the  mind  is  one  and  indivisible,  any  the  least 
degree  of  insanity  is  fatal  to  testamentary  capacity.    But  this  external 
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standard  was  rejected  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Banks  v.  Good- 
fellow,  1870,  L.  R.  5  Q,  B.  549.  Semble,  where  incapacity  can  be  proved, 
the  question  whether  the  sane  contracting  party  had  notice  of  it  is 
immaterial  to  the  issue  of  validity  (cp,  Elliott  v,  Ourr,  1812,  2  Phillim., 
at  p.  19,  and  Maynard  v.  Hill,  1888,  105  U.  S.  190).  Notice  is,  of 
course,  relevant  as  showing  the  existence  of  undue  influence  or  fraud 
in  cases  falling  short  of  positive  incapacity;  and  admissions  or  state- 
ments by  the  sane  spouse  as  to  circumstances  pointing  to  the  existence 
of  unsoundness  of  mind  in  the  other  contracting  party  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  are  relevant  to  the  question  whether  there  was  such 
unsoundness  of  mind  at  the  critical  period  as  to  invalidate  the  marriage. 
Promise  of  marriage  stands  on  a  different  footing  as  regards  notice  from 
marriage  itself.  The  defendant  in  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  relying  on  unsoundness  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  promise, 
must  show  not  only  that  he  was  incapable  of  making  the  promise,  but 
that  the  other  contracting  party  was  aware  of  the  fact  (cp.  Barnard  v, 
Jarrard,  1896,  Times,  14th  February).  Even  if,  however,  these  points 
are  not  established,  the  defendant  will  be  entitled  to  judgment  if  it  is 
proved  that  he  was  incapable  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  performance  of 
the  promise,  unless  he  has  committed  the  breach  complained  of  while 
sane  {s.c,).  In  the  Scotch  case  of  Ziddell  v.  JEadon's  Trustees,  [1907] 
S.  C.  154,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  that  a 
breach  of  promise  to  TnAxry  is  justifiable  where  the  man  becomes  insane 
after  making  the  promise.  The  fact  that  a  party  had,  prior  to  making  a 
promise  of  marriage,  been  insane  and  confined  in  an  asylum  is  no  answer 
to  an  action  for  a  subsequent  breach  of  the  promise  {Baker  v.  Gartwright, 
1861,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  364).  Everthing  is  presumed  in  favour  of  a  mar- 
riage regularly  solemnised.  The  burden  of  proving  incapacity  therefore 
rests  on  the  person  alleging  its  existence  (Cannon  v.  Gannon,  1885, 
10  P.  D.,  at  p.  98).  A  petition  for  nullity  of  marriage  on  the  ground 
of  insanity  may  be  presented  by  {a)  the  sane  contracting  party,  while 
the  insane  party  is  still  of  unsound  mind  or  after  his  or  her  recovery 
(cp.  Hunter  v.  Hunter,  and  Gannon  v.  Ganium,  1885,  10  P.  D.,  at  pp.  93 
and  96);  (6)  the  insane  contracting  party,  after  recovery  (cp.  Turner 
V.  Meyers,  1808,  1  Hag.  Con.  414);  (c)  the  guardian  of  a  minor,  sane  or 
insane,  contracting  party  {Pamdl  v.  Parndl,  1814,  2  Hag,  Con.  171; 
and  see  Hancock  v.  Peaiy,  1867,  L.  R  1  P.  &  D.  336-7);  {d)  in  the  case 
of  a  lunatic  so  found,  the  committee  (the  sanction  of  the  judge  in  lunacy 
(see  infra,  p.  452)  should  be  obtained  so  as  to  protect  the  committee  in 
any  question  of  costs),  or  if  no  committee  has  been  appointed,  a  guai'dian 
ad  litem  (see  Div.  Rules,  196,  and  Fry  v.  Fry,  1890,  15  P.  D.  50);  («) 
after  the  death  of  the  contracting  party,  any  person  having  an  interest 
in  getting  the  marriage  set  aside,  ejg.  the  next-of-kin  on  the  widow's 
or  husband's  claim  to  administration.  In  Fry  v.  Fry,  vbi  supi*a,  the 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  expressed  the  opinion,  though  without 
deciding  the  point,  that  rule  196  of  the  Divorce  Rules  applied  only  where 
a  person  had  been  found  lunatic  by  inquisition.  If  it  is  inapplicable  and 
no  committee  had  been  appointed,  a  lunatic  sues  by  his  next  friend 
(R.  S.  C,  Order  16,  r.  17),  and  defends  by  a  guardian  ad  litem  {ibid, ;  see 
also  OUes  v.  Giles,  [1900]  P.  17). 

Supervening  insanity  is  no  bar  to  proceedings  by  (see  Baker  v.  Baker, 
1880,  5  P.  D.  142)  or  against  (see  MordamU  v.  Moncrieffe,  1874,  L.  R. 
2  H.  L.  Sc.  374)  a  lunatic  husband  or  wife  for  divorce  or  separation  for 
previous  alleged  matrimonial  offences.    Supervening  insanity  does  not 
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avoid  a  marriage  nor  constitute  'per  se  a  ground  either  for  divorce  or  for 
judicial  separation  {Hayward  v.  Hayvxird,  1858,  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  84 ;  HaU  v. 
Hall,  1864,  3  Sw.  &  Tr.,  at  p.  349).  But  cruelty  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  cause  of  suit  if  it  proceeds  from  violent  and  disorderly  affections  or 
want  of  moral  control  falling  short  of  positive  insanity  (cp.  White  v. 
While,  1859,  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  592) ;  and  possibly  even  cruelty  springing  from 
intermitterU  or  recurrerU  insanity  might  be  held  a  ground  for  a  judicial 
separation,  since  in  such  cases  the  party  offended  against  cannot  protect 
himself  or  herself  by  securing  the  permanent  confinement  of  the  offending 
spouse  (cp.  Hanbury  v.  Hanbury,  [1892]  P.,  at  p.  225).  Whether  insanity 
at  the  time  an  alleged  matrimonial  offence  was  committed  is  a  bar  to 
a  suit  for  divorce  or  separation  is  an  open  question ;  and  in  any  event, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  so,  the  insanity  must  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  have  prevented  the  insane  party  from  knowing  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  his  £WJt  &t  the  time  when  he  committed  it  (Hanbury  v.  Hanbury, 
1892,  8  T.  L  R.,  at  p.  560).  The  hope  or  expectation  operating  in  the  mind 
of  a  husband  whose  wife,  after  committing  adultery,  has  become  insane, 
that  he  may  be  released  from  the  marriage  by  death  may  be  accepted  as 
a  valid  excuse  for,  or  explanation  of,  what  would  otherwise  be  "  unreason- 
able delay  "  in  suing  for  divorce  (Johnson  v.  Johnson,  [1901]  P.  193).  A 
husband  or  wife  confined  in  an  asylum,  and  instituting  proceedings  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  is  entitled  to  access  to  her  solicitor,  and  to  a  commis- 
sioner for  oaths  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  the  necessary  affidavit  in 
supporting  her  petition  (JEx  parte  Beediam,  [1901]  P.  65).  As  to  the 
effect  of  insanity  on  other  relations  arising  from  marriage,  see  infra. 
Miscellaneous. 

WUls, — Since  the  repudiation  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Banta 
v.  Goodfellow,  1870,  L  R  5  Q.  6.  549,  of  the  doctrine  propounded  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  Waring  v.  Waring,  1848,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  341,  that,  the  mind 
being  one  and  indivisible,  any  the  least  d^ree  of  insanity  was  fatal  to 
testamentary  capacity,  the  law  on  this  subject  has  stood  as  follows : — ^A 
man  may  make  a  valid  will  if  he  possesses,  at  the  time  of  executing  it, 
a  memory  sufficiently  active  to  recall  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
property  and  the  persons  who  have  claims  upon  his  bounty,  and  a 
judgment  and  will  sufficiently  free  from  the  influence  of  morbid  ideas 
or  external  control  to  determine  the  relative  strength  of  those  claims. 
See,  as  authorities  for  this  proposition,  Banks  v.  Goodfellow,  supra  ;  Boe 
V.  Nix,  [1893]  P.  55;  Boughton  v.  Knight,  1873,  L.  R.  3  P.  &  D.  68; 
and  the  American  cases  of  Converse  v.  Converse,  1849,  21  Vei-mont, 
p.  170 ;  Harrison  v.  Bowan,  1820,  3  Wash.  585 ;  and  Delajield  v.  Parish, 
1862,  25  N,  Y.  9  (the  Banks  v.  Ooodfellow  of  America).  As  to  the  effect 
of  undue  influence  on  testamentary  capacity,  see  the  article  on  that 
subject.  The  existence  of  insanity  in  a  testator  at  the  time  when  he 
made  his  will  creates  a  presumption  against  testamentary  capacity ;  but 
this  presumption,  even  when  it  is  fortified  by  confinement  in  an  asylum 
(see  Cartwright  v.  Cartwright,  1793,  1795,  1  Phillim.  90,  122),  or  by  a 
verdict  of  unsoundness  of  mind  under  an  inquisition  (see  Boe  v.  Niz, 
supra  ;  and  Carter  v.  Dove,  1896,  cited  in  Journal  of  Mentai  Science  for 
1896,  p.  899 ;  also  Sergeson  v.  Sealey,  1742,  2  Atk.  412 ;  FavMer  v.  Silk, 
1811,3  Camp.  126;  [cf.  HUl  v.  Clifford,  [1907]  2  Ch.  236]),  may  be  rebutted 
by  evidence  either  of  a  lucid  interval  (vide  supra)  at  the  critical  period 
(see  Cartwright  v.  Cartwright,  supra,  and  Nichols  v.  Binns,  1858,  1  Sw. 
&  Tr.  239),  or  that  the  insanity  and  delusions  of  the  testator  were 
irrelevant  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  will  (Banks  v.  Goodfellow,  supra). 
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or  insufficient  to  destroy  or  suspend  testamentary  capacity,  as  above 
defined  (cp.  Laing  v.  Bruce,  1838,  1  Dunlop,  38 ;  Morison  v.  Mddean's 
Trustees,  1862,  24  Dunlop,  625;  Ballantine  v.  Hvans,  1886,  13  Ct.  of 
Sess.  Cas.  4th  Ser.  652).  A  fortiori,  a  delusion  which  tends  to  quicken 
a  testator's  faculties  will  not  destroy  testamentary  capacity  (Jenkins  v. 
Morris,  1880,  14  Ch.  D.  674,  a  case  of  contract). 

The  rules  above  stated,  as  to  the  eifect  of  lucid  intervals  and 
delusions  on  wills,  apply  equally,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  contracts  and 
marriages.  See  Jenkins  v.  Morris,  supra,  where  the  validity  of  a  lease 
of  a  farm  granted  by  a  person  who  was  at  the  time  under  an  insane 
delusion  that  the  farm  was  impregnated  with  sulphur  was  upheld. 

In  probate  suits  the  ultimate  burden  of  proving  testamentary 
capacity  rests  on  the  party  propounding  the  wilL  See  Cleare  v.  Cleare, 
1869,  L.  R  1  P.  &  D.,  at  p.  657 ;  SadUr  v.  Sadler,  1857,  3  C.  B.  K  S. 
87;  the  American  case  of  Crowningshield  v.  Croumingshield,  1854, 
2  Gray,  527 ;  and  see  Triscott  v.  Rill  and  AnotJier,  1897,  Tirnes,  Feb.  8, 
1897,  as  a  recent  instance  of  the  principle  above  stated  being  applied. 
As  to  costs  in  cases  involving  questions  of  testamentary  capacity,  see 
article  Costs,  Vol.  IV.,  at  p.  59. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  points  in  which  the  eifect  of  insanity 
on  civil  capacity  comes  into  question.  These  will  be  found  arremged, 
and  commented  on,  in  alphabetical  order,  infra,  Miscellaneous. 

Moral  insanity  (vide  infra,  p.  451)  has  been  held  to  be  insufficient  to 
invalidate  a  will  (Frere  v.  Peaeocke,  1846, 1  Bob.  Eccl.  442,  456).  But 
query,  where  it  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to  unhinge  the  disposing 
mind. 

Besides  Waring  v.  Waring,  supra,  p.  446,  there  are  two  cases  which 
occupy  an  exceptional  position  in  the  law  as  to  the  civil  capacity  of  the 
insane— (1)  Dew  v.  Clark,  1826,  2  Add.  79-209,  and  Add.  123  et  seq„  in 
which  Sir  John  Nicholl  is  supposed  to  have  held  that  delusion  is  the  true 
if  not  the  sole  note  of  insanity,  and  that  "  insanity  vitiates  all  acts ; " 
(2)  SmUh  V.  TebbiU,  1867,  L.  E.  1  P.  &  D.  389,  in  which  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde 
followed  Waring  v.  Warin^g  a&  to  testamentary  capacity,  as  he  did  in 
regard  to  capacity  to  marry  in  Hancock  v.  Peaty,  supra,  p.  446. 

As  regards  (1),  note  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Sir  John  NichoU 
intended  to  affirm  the  proposition  attributed  to  him  (see  Chambers  v. 
Queen's  Proctor,  1840,  2  Curt.,  at  p.  448),  and,  as  regards  both  (1)  and  (2), 
that  they  were  merely  obiter,  and  are  superseded  by  Banks  v.  Goodfellow, 
supra,  p.  448. 

Criminal  EESPONSiBiLrrr. — The  law  of  England  as  to  the  criminal 
responsibility  of  the  insane  has  passed  through  several  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  views  of  Coke  and  Hale  (1  P.  C.  26-30),  who  wrote  at  periods 
when  a  scientific  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  was 
practically  unknown,  were  of  a  somewhat  crude  description.  Both 
agreed  that  the  act  of  a  madman  should  not  be  imputed  to  him ;  both 
drew  the  familiar  distinction  between  dementia  naiuralis  or  a  n^ativitate 
and  demcTdia  accidentalis  or  adventitia  (vide  supra,  p.  443) ;  and  the  main 
points  on  which  the  writings  of  Hale  mark  an  advance  on  those  of  Coke 
are  (1)  his  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  partial  insanity  (vide  supra, 
p.  443,  and  infra,  p.  451),  and  (2)  his  statement  of  the  test  of  responsibility 
in  ''melancholy  distempers,"  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "the  child  of 
fourteen  theory."  "  The  best  measure  I  can  think  of,"  he  said,  "  is  this : 
such  a  person  as,  labouring  under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet 
ordinarily  as  great  understanding  as  a  child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is 
VOL.  vm.  29 
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such  a  person  as  may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony."  See  criticism  on 
this  in  Stephen,  Hid.  Crim,  Law,  voL  iL  p.  150.  In  B,  v.  Arnold^  1723, 
16  How.  St.  Tr.  764,  Mr,  Justice  Tracy  said  that  a  prisoner  in  order  to 
be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  must  be  "  a  man  that  is  totally 
deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  and  doth  not  know  what 
he  is  doing  no  more  than  an  infant,  than  a  brute  or  wild  beast."  R.  v. 
Ferrers,  1760,  19  How.  St.  Tr.  886,  was  decided  in  conformity  with  this 
test.  On  the  trial  of  Hadfield  {B.  v.  Hadfield,  1800,  27  How.  St.  Tr. 
1281)  for  shooting  at  George  ill.  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Lord  Kenyon, 
C.J.,  left  the  question  of  responsibility  to  the  jury  in  the  following 
terms: — ^"The  material  part  of  the  case  is  whether  at  the  very  time 
when  the  act  was  committed  the  man's  mind  was  sane."  On  the  trial 
of  Bellingham  {Times,  May  2,  1812),  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  James  Mansfield  laid  down  another  criterion  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility in  mental  disease,  viz.,  the  existence  or  non-existence  in  the 
accused  of  capacity  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil  in  the  abstract 
The  objection  to  this  criterion,  of  course,  was  that  there  are  lunatics 
whose  general  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  perfectly  correct,  and  who 
nevertheless  commit  acts  forbidden  alike  by  law  and  by  morality,  under 
a  fixed  belief  that  their  conduct  is  not  only  pardonable  but  meritorious. 
In  1843 — ^after  an  apparent  return  in  OxfordHs  Case  (A  v.  Oxford,  1840, 
9  Car.  &  P.  533 ;  4  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  498)  to  the  test  prescribed  by  Lord 
Kenyon  in  RadfielcPs,  swpra — there  was  substituted,  on  the  trial  of 
Daniel  M'Naughton  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,  the 
private  secretary  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  "  abstract  right  and  wrong  " 
theory,  the  question  whether  the  accused  knew  the  nature  and  quaUty 
of  the  particular  act  with  whose  commission  he  was  charged  at  the  time 
of  committing  it.  The  House  of  Lords  took  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
on  the  whole  question,  and  the  law  of  England  as  to  the  criminal 
responsibility  of  the  insane  is  now  nominally  embodied  in  the  Judges* 
"  answers,"  which  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords  after  a  debate, 
and  which  are  known  as  "  The  Bules  in  M^Nav/ghtorCs  Case "  (see  4  St 
Tr.  N.  S.  847). 

Practically  they  amount  to  the  following  propositions : — (a)  Every 
man  is  presumed  to  be  sane  till  the  contrary  be  proved,  (b)  To  establish 
a  defence  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitting the  act  the  accused  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing  (this,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  an  approval  of  the  test  propounded  on  M'Naughton's 
trial),  or  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
wrong,  {c)  An  insane  delusion  is  a  defence  to  a  criminal  chai^  only 
when  the  imaginary  facts  would,  if  really  existent,  be  a  I^al  justification. 
JE,g,  A.  kills  B.  under  the  delusion  (1)  that  B.  had  slandered  him; 
(2)  that  B.  is  trying  to  kill  him.  In  the  former  case  A.  is,  in  the  latter 
he  is  not,  guilty  of  murder. 

.  "The  Bules  in  M'Nav^htorCs  Case**  have  been  most  adversely 
criticised.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no 
legal  right  to  ask,  and  that  the  judges  were  imder  no  l^al  obligation 
to  answer,  the  questions,  since  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges  arises  only  on  appeals  or 
when  the  House  is  acting  in  its  legislative  capacity.  Again,  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  rules  afford  no  guidance  as  to  how  cases  of  what  is 
called  Tooral  insaniti/  {vide  infra)— in  which  the  character  of  a  person 
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is  suddenly  changed  for  the  worse,  or  is  by  nature  insanely  perverted 
— should  be  dealt  with ;  and  lastly,  attention  has  been  called,  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  partial  insanity,  to  the  incongruity  of 
supposing  that  a  man  who  is  admittedly  subject  to  an  insane  delusion 
can  reason  sanely  upon  that  delusion,  and  calmly  argue  with  himself 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  ought  to  allow  it  to  influence  his  actions. 
This  last  criticism  may  furnish  good  ground  for  an  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  modified  responsibility  in  the  class  of  cases  with  which  it 
deals.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  thus  localising  the  range  of 
the  immunity  from  punishment  which  insane  delusion  confers,  the 
criminal  law  is  merely  following  the  course  which,  mtUatis  mutandis, 
the  civil  law  has  now  with  general  acceptance,  both  in  the  legal  and 
in  the  medical  profession,  adopted  in  questions  of  capacity,  and  which 
is  moreover  sanctioned  by  the  disciplinary  system  that  prevails  in  all 
institutions  for  the  insane.  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  cases  of> 
"moral  insanity" — a  generic  term  covering  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  moral  faculties  are  more  obviously  deranged  than  the  mental 
(kleptomania,  erotic  mania,  pyromania,  homicidal  mania,  irresistible 
impulse,  eta),  that  the  rules  in  WNaughton's  Case  have  proved  unsatis- 
factory in  their  practical  application.  But  in  recent  years  a  gloss  has 
been  put  in  some  cases  upon  the  words  "  know "  and  "  nature  and 
quality"  in  the  rule  marked  (6),  supra,  which  has  prevented  any 
appreciable  injustice  from  being  done  to  accused  persons  by  the 
apparent  limitation  of  the  rules  to  cases  of  ordinary  derangement  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  The  gloss  is  that  no  man  who  is  deprived  by 
mental  disease  {semhle,  whether  afifecting  his  reason  or  his  will)  of  the 
power  of  passing  a  rational  judgment  on  the  moral  character  of  the  act 
he  is  about  to  do,  Ictiows  Us  nature  and  quality  within  the  meaning  of 
the  rule  above  referred  to  (see  Stephen,  Hist.  Grim,  Law,  iL  163,  and 
the  circuit  cases  noted  in  Tuke's  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine, 
article  *'  Criminal  Eesponsibility,"  and  also  R,  v.  Davis,  1881,  14  Cox 
C.  C,  at  p.  564).  The  trend  of  decisions  in  the  American  Courts  is 
adverse  to  the  criterion  of  responsibility  laid  down  in  M*Naughton's 
Case,  See  Parsons  v.  Staie,  1887,  81  Ala.  577,  as  a  typical  example 
of  this  tendency;  and  the  doctrine  of  modified  responsibility  is,  in 
this  country,  acquiring  considerable  influence.  See  H,M»  Advocate 
V.  Dingwall,  1867,  5  Irvine,  479;  HM.  Advocate  v,  Granger,  1878, 
16  S.  L.  R  253;  EM,  Advocate  v.  Smith,  IB%'6,  1  Adam,  34;  HM. 
Advocate  y.  Abercrombie,  1896,  33  S.  L.  R.  581,  and  English  autho- 
rities referred  to  in  article  Drunkenness.  In  the  principal  French 
and  German  treatises  on  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity 
considerable  prominence  is  given  to  the  responsibility  of  epileptics, 
somnambulists,  and  more  recently,  hypnotic  subjects,  etc.  With  us, 
the  question  would  be  solved,  so  far  as  the  Courts  are  concerned,  by 
the  rules  of  law  above  stated,  with  the  aid  of  expert  evidence  as  to 
the  pathological  character  of  the  class  of  phenomena  involved. 

Down  to  1883,  where  a  plea  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  offend  was  successfully  set  up,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
^*not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity."  But  the  Trial  of  Lunatics 
Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  38,  substituted  for  this  a  verdict  of  "guilty 
but  insane" — the  idea  of  the  legislature  being  that  the  formal  con- 
viction recorded  in  the  new  verdict  might  have  a  deterrent  effect  on 
the  mentally  unstable. 

Supei*vening  insanity,  if  apparent  or  duly  established,  is  a  bar  to 
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criminal  proceedings  at  any  stage — arraignment,  trial,  judgment  and 
execution  (see  3  Black.  Com,  25 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  34).  High  treason  was 
under  33  Hen.  viii.  c.  20,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  But  that  statute 
was  repealed  by  1  &  2  Ph.  &  Mary,  c.  10.  As  to  how  and  when  the 
plea  of  insanity  is  set  up,  see  Ajrraignment  and  Wood  Benton  on 
Lunacy,  p.  807;  also  article  Asylums,  Vol.  I.  p.  610  (as  to  criminal 
lunatics).  A  grand  jury  have  no  authority  by  law  to  ignore  a  bill 
on  the  ground  of  insanity  {R.  v.  Hodges,  1838,  8  Car.  &  P.  195). 

The  Jurisdiction  in  Lunacy. — Origin  and  Present  Position  of. — 
The  present  position  of  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  cannot  be  explained 
without  a  brief  reference  to  its  history.  The  custody  of  idiots  and 
lunatics  (as  to  the  meanings  of  those  terms  see  ante,  YoL  YII.,  at  p.  2» 
and  supra,  p.  443)  has  from  a  very  early  period  in  England  been  vested 
by  the  law  in  the  Crown.  There  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether 
this  prerogative  right  was  really  a  duty — regium  munus — ^which  the 
King  owed  his  subjects  in  return  for  their  obedience,  independently 
of  statute  (cp.  Staundf.  De  Pr.  Reg.  33 ;  2  Inst.  14 ;  4  Co.  Rep.  126 ; 
Bacon,  Ahr.,  tit  "  Idiots  and  Lunatics  "  (C) ;  Dyer,  25 ;  1  Black.  Com, 
303),  or  whether  it  was  created  by  the  Act,  now  lost,  of  Edward  L, 
which  the  Statute  De  Prcerogativd  Regis,  17  Edw.  Ii.  cc.  9  and  10» 
confirmed,  because  of  the  abuses  that  had  arisen  under  the  earlier  law» 
which  gave  the  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  to  the  lords  (ttUores  ;  see 
Fleta,  p.  6)  of  whom  their  lands  were  held.  The  Statute  De  Prcerogativd 
Regis  provided  that  the  King  (a)  should  have  the  custody  of  the  lands 
of  idiots,  taking  the  profits  of  them  without  waste  or  destruction^ 
subject  tx)  the  conditions  that  he  should  supply  the  idiot  with  neces- 
saries and  restore  the  lands  to  his  heirs  after  his  death  (c.  9) ;  and  (b} 
in  the  case  of  lunatics,  should  see  that  their  lands  and  tenements  were 
safely  kept  without  waste  and  destruction,  that  they  and  their  household 
were  competently  maintained  out  of ''  the  issues  of  the  same,"  and  that  the 
residue  was  to  be  kept  for  their  use  on  recovery,  or,  if  they  died,  dis- 
tributed for  their  soul  by  the  advice  of  the  Ordinary  (c.  10).  The  last 
provision  would  now  be  taken  to  be  a  direction  to  preserve  the  residue 
for  those  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  lunatic's  estate  on  his  death  (see 
31  Edw.  m.  c.  11;  22  &  23  Car.  ii.  c.  10;  and  article  Distributions, 
Statute  of).  It  will  be  observed  that  under  this  statute  the  idiot  and 
the  lunatic  occupy  difierent  positions.  In  the  case  of  the  idiot,  the 
King  took  the  profits  of  the  estate  to  his  own  use;  in  that  of  the 
lunatic,  he  was  merely  a  trustee.  The  distinction  soon  became,  how- 
ever, of  Little  importance,  as  juries  returned  verdicts  of  non  compos 
Tfientis,  instead  of  idiocy,  wherever  they  could;  and  it  seems  (see 
1  Bidgw.  Ap.  520)  that  after  the  Bevolution  it  became  the  practice 
of  the  Crown  to  grant  the  8ui*plus  profits  of  the  estate  of  an  idiot  to 
some  of  his  own  family.  The  Statute  De  Prccrogativd  Regis  is  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  and  without  reference 
to  its  provisions  some  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  lunacy  law, 
such  as  the  rule  against  the  conversion  of  a  lunatic's  property  (see 
VoL  III.  p.  564,  and  infra,  p.  464),  and  the  grant  out  of  that  property 
of  allowances  to  the  lunatic's  relatives,  and  even  to  collaterals  (infra, 
p.  466),  are  not  readily  intelligible. 

The  Crown  has,  from  at  least  the  sixteenth  century,  exercised  its 
control  over  the  persons  and  property  of  lunatics  by  del^ates — ^first 
perhaps  in  point  of  time  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  then  by  the  Court  of 
Wards  (32  Hen.  vni.  c.  46),  and  again  by  the  Lord  Chfimcellor,  after 
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the  Court  of  Wards  was  abolished  (12  Car.  ii.  c.  24).  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  note,  however,  that  it  was  not  as  head  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  exercised  the  jurisdiction 
in  lunacy,  but  as  the  representative  and  del^ate  of  the  Crown.  The 
theory  of  the  law  was  that  when  a  person  was  found  idiot  or  lunatic 
the  Sovereign  alone  had  power  to  grant  the  custody  of  him  and  his 
estate  by  sign  manual,  and  therefore,  to  save  repeated  applications 
to  the  Crown,  the  power  in  question  was  delegated  by  sign  manual, 
countersigned  by  two  secretaries,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  his  coming 
into  office.  It  was  from  this  warrant  that  the  Lord  Chancellor's  powers 
of  issuing  commissions  and  making  grants  of  custody  were  derived. 
But  after  the  custody  was  granted,  the  Lord  Chancellor  acted  in  matters 
relative  to  the  lunatic  not  under  the  sign  manual  but  by  virtue 
of  his  general  power  as  keeper  of  the  Swing's  conscience  (see  Chan- 
cellor) ;  and  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  matters  of  lunacy 
were  enforced  by  attachment,  not  as  being  warranted  by  the  sign  manual, 
but  by  the  general  power  of  the  Court  (cp.  Ex  parte  Orimstoney  1772, 
2  Amb.  707 ;  27  K  R  458,  and  id.  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  438,  and  6  Ves.  783). 
The  question  whether  a  person  was  idiot  or  lunatic  or  not  wcw  originally 
tried  principally  by  writ  (for  forms,  see  Fitz.  JV.  B.  581,  1652  ed. ; 
vol.  iL  232, 1794  ed.),  afterwards  by  general  commissions  (for  forms,  see 
Elmer  on  Lunacy,  7th  ed.,  App.  x.  No.  18),  issuing  by  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal  from  the  Common  Law  side  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
(4  Inst,  80,  81),  directed  to  five  persons  as  commissioners,  who,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  them,  were  to  inquire,  upon  the  oaths  of  good  and 
lawful  men  of  the  county,  whether  the  party  named  in  the  commission 
was  idiot  or  lunatic  or  not,  and  as  to  the  extent  or  value  of  his  property. 
In  1842  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  empowered  by  statute  (5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  84 ;  see  ss.  1,  3, 13,  14)  to  appoint  two  fit  persons,  being  serjeants-at- 
law,  or  barristers  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing,  called  ''Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy"  (as  to  the  modern  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
and  their  functions,  see  article  Asylums,  VoL  I.,  at  p.  598),  to  whom 
commissions  might  be  directed.  In  1845  the  name  of  "Masters  in 
Lunacy"  was  substituted  for  that  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  (8  & 
9  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  2).  The  Masters  in  Lunacy  are  barristers  of  at  least 
ten  years'  standing  at  the  date  of  their  appointment  (L  A.,  1890,  s.  11 
(3)),  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  exercise  such  of  the  powers 
of  the  "  Judge  in  Lunacy  "  (a  term  meaning  either  "  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  the  time  being  intrusted  under  the  Boyal  sign  manual  with  the 
care  and  commitment  of  the  custody  of  the  persons  and  estates  of 
lunatics  acting  alone  or  jointly  with  any  one  or  more  of  such  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  for  the  time  being  be  intrusted  as 
aforesaid,  or  by  one  or  more  of  such  judges  as  aforesaid"  (L.  A.,  1890, 
s.  108  (1),  and  see  infra,  p.  454)  as  are  conferred  on  them  by  the  Acts 
and  the  rules  (as  to  which,  see  L  A.,  1890,  s.  338  (2),  and  L  A.,  1891, 
s.  27  (2)).  The  functions  of  the  masters  will  bd  dealt  with  more  particu- 
larly below.  But  it  may  here  be  stated  generally  that  they  include  the 
holding  of  inquisitions  or  summary  inquiries  and  the  making  of  most 
of  the  consequential  orders  dealing  with  the  persons  and  estates  of 
lunatics.  The  order  of  a  Master  in  Lunacy  in  England  is  primd  facie 
evidence  of  the  facts  stated  therein,  and  if  uncontradicted,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence,  being  made  by  a  competent  tribunal 
in  a  matter  within  its  jurisdiction  in  this  country  and  in  all  His 
Majesty's  dominions  {Harvey  v.  J?.,  [1901]  A.  C.  601).    Each  of  the 
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Masters  in  Lunacy  receives  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year,  and  together  with 
the  Chancery  Visitors  (as  to  whom,  see  article  Asylums,  Vol.  I.,  at 
p.  598)  they  form  a  Board,  with  offices  in  the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 
It  only  remains  to  notice  in  this  connection  the  duties  of  the  Lords 
Justices  in  lunacy  matters.  See  17  (3)  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873, 
provided  that  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  who  were  appointed  by  14  & 
15  Vict.  c.  83,  to  hear  appeals  from  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  the 
Vice-Chancellors,  and  on  whom  lunacy  jurisdiction  was  conferred  by 
the  Lunacy  Regulation  Act,  1853,  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  70,  s.  2,  should  not 
be  transfeiTcd  to  the  High  Court ;  while  sec.  18  (3)  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  all  jurisdiction  vested  in,  or  capable  of  being  exercised 
by.  His  Majesty  in  Council  on  appeal  from  any  order  in  lunacy  made 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sec.  7  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1875,  pro\ided 
that  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery  should  be  exercised  by  such  judge  or  judges  of  the  High 
Court  as  might  be  intrusted  therewith  by  the  sign  manual,  etc.  The 
Lords  Justices  in  Lunacy  act  as  additional  judges  of  the  Chancery 
Division  in  accordance  with  a  request  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who 
received  the  necessary  power  to  make  it  by  sec.  51  of  the  Judicature 
Act,  1873)  in  a  letter  dated  November  10,  1875,  and  set  out  in  In  re 
Plait,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  411.  This  jurisdiction  can  only  be  exercised 
in  aid  of  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  {In  re  Barker,  1888,  39  Ch.  D.,  at 
p.  188).  It  applies  to  all  applications  in  lunacy  which  require  also  an 
exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chan/:ery  Division  {In  re  Piatt,  vbi 
supra,  at  p.  410).  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  unsoundness  of 
mind  does  not  oust  jurisdiction  which  the  Chancery  Division  inherently 
possesses  {e.g.  over  infants),  and  such  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised 
independently  of,  and  without  recourse  to,  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy. 
But  where  the  latter  jurisdiction  has  been  invoked,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  brought  into  operation,  it  supersedes  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancery  Division  (cp.  In  re  Arrowsniith's  Tncsts,  1858,  4  Jur.  N.  S. 
1123;  In  re  Edvxirds,  1879,  10  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  608 ;  Vane  v.  Vane,  1876, 
2  Ch.  D.  124;  In  re  Brandon's  Trusts,  1879,  13  Ch.  D.  773 ;  In  re  Bligh, 
1879,  12  Ch.  D.  364 ;  Beall  v.  SmUh,  1873,  L  R  9  Ch.,  at  p.  92 ;  and 
see  saving  in  sec.  143  of  L.  A.,  1890).  The  property  of  a  lunatic 
not  so  found  by  inquisition  does  not  come  under  the  protection 
of  the  Court  until  an  order  is  made  showing  that  the  Court 
has  taken  the  property  under  its  protection.  Nor  can  an  execution 
creditor  be  prevented  by  the  Court  of  Lunacy  from  issuing  execution 
against  a  lunatic's  property,  where  he  can  do  so  by  the  ordinary  writs 
of  execution,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  possession  of  an  officer 
in  the  Court  of  Lunacy.  Such  property,  secured  under  the  writ  of 
fieri  facias,  remains  the  property  of  the  debtor  subject  to  the  security 
of  the  execution  creditor  {In  re  Clarke,  [1898]  1  Ch.  336 ;  see  further, 
as  to  invoking  the  Chancery  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
unsound  mind  not  so  found.  In  re  Barker's  Trs.,  [1904]  W.  N.  13 ;  In  re 
Carr's  Trusts,  [1904]  1  Ch.  792).  The  Master  of  the  Bolls,  as  such,  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  but  may  be  intrusted,  etc.,  under  sec  108 
of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  County 
Courts  may  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  following  cases : — (1)  Where  a 
reception  order  is  made  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic,  the  value  of  whose 
real  and  personal  property  is  under  £200,  and  no  relative  or  friend  of 
the  lunatic  is  willing  to  undertake  the  management  of  such  property 
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(L.  A.,  1890,  8. 132) ;  this  section  gives  no  power,  however,  to  a  County 
Court  judge  to  make  a  vesting  order  with  regard  to  stock  standing 
in  the  name  of  a  lunatic,  even  if  the  value  of  the  property  affected 
by  it  is  under  £200  (In  re  Noyce,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  97  and  642,  and  In  re 
ShoHridge,  [1895]  1  Ch.,  at  p.  286) ;  (2)  under  sec.  35  (a)  of  the  Partner- 
ship Act,  1890,  where  the  assets  do  not  exceed  in  amount  or  value 
£500  (see  VoL  IV.,  at  p.  120,  and  County  Courts  Act,  1888,  ss.  84,  85) ; 
and  (3)  upon  application  by  the  guardmns  of  any  union  for  payment 
of  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  relation  to  a  lunatic  (L.  A.,  1890, 
8.  300,  and  Vol.  IV.,  at  p.  91). 

Modes  in  which  the  Jurisdiction  in  Lunacy  is  Exercised, — Under  this 
head  fall  to  be  considei-ed — 
I.  Inquisitions. 

IL  Summary  proceedings  (1)  under  sec,  116  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
1890 ;  (2)  in  small  copies. 

III.  Traverse, 

IV.  Proceedings  consequential  on  inquisitions. 
V.  Supersedeas. 

I.  Inquisitions. — ^An  inquisition  may  be  ordered  on  a  report  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord  ChanceUor  (L  A.,  1890,  s.  100), 
and  in  the  case  of  applications  under  sec.  116  (infra,  p.  458),  on  a  petition 
presented  by  the  direction  of  the  Masters  (R  L,  1893,  rr.  1  and  2).  It 
is,  however,  usually  directed  to  be  held  on  the  application  of  a  near 
relative  of  the  alleged  lunatic ;  and,  indeed,  the  petition  for  an  inquisition 
by  which  the  proceedings  are  commenced  ought  to  be  presented  by  the 
nearest  relative  (see  JBx  parte  Persse,  1828 ;  1  Mol.,  per  Hart,  LC,  at 
p.  220).  It  may,  however,  if  the  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  be 
preferred  by  an  executor  (Shelf.  Lunacy,  114),  a  trustee  (ibid.),  a  tenant 
(Ex  parte  Ogle,  1808,  15  Ves.  112;  33  E.  E.  697),  a  creditor  (In  re  Bell, 
1809,  2  Coop.  t.  Cott.  163),  the  official  solicitor  (In  re  Tovmshend,  Times, 
July  25,  1906),  or  the  Attorney-General  (1  ColL  Lun.  125).  The 
Attorney-General  may  also  bring  an  action  on  behalf  of  a  lunatic  where 
no  committee  has  been  appointed  or  the  committee  has  an  adverse 
interest  (A.-G.  v.  Parkhurst,  20  Car.  ii.  1  Ch.  Cas.  112;  22  E.  R  719 ; 
A.'G.  V.  Woolrich,  1669,  ibid.  153 ;  22  E.  R  739 ;  A.-G.  v.  Tyler,  1764, 
2  Eden,  230 ;  28  E.  R  886)  [in  this  case,  there  must  be  a  relator,  not 
the  lunatic,  to  be  responsible  to  the  defendant  for  costs  (A.-0.  v.  Tyler, 
supra)];  or  even  an  absolute  stranger  (see  Ex  parte  Ward,  1801, 
6  Ves.  579 ;  31  E.  R  1205).  The  petition  is  supported  by  affidavits  by 
medical  men — ^preferably  unconnected  with  lunatic  asylums  (see  In  re 
Anon.,  1844,  Drur.  286)---and  others  (if  necessary),  setting  forth  the  facts 
that  show  the  incapacity  of  the  alleged  lunatic.  The  Judge  in  Lunacy 
may  require  an  affidavit  of  property  at  this  stage,  and  frequently  does 
so.  The  petition  and  evidence  in  support  of  it  are  filed  at  the  Masters' 
office,  and  brought  before  the  judge  (one  of  the  Lords  Justices)  without 
previous  consideration  by  the  Masters  (R  L.,  1892,  r.  18),  and,  if  they 
are  satisfactory,  the  order  for  an  inquisition  is  made.  As  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  documents  in  lunacy,  see  In  re  Wood  ;  Banmr  v.  England,  1863, 
4  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  134 ;  46  E.  R  867 ;  In  re  Ferrior,  1867,  L.  R  3  Ch.  175, 
182 ; /ti  r« /Sttij^A,  1880, 15  Ch.  D.  286 ;  1881, 16  Ch.  D.  673 ;  Vivian  y. 
Little,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  370 ;  London  and  Yorkshire  Bank  v.  Cooper  and 
Others,  1885, 15  Q.  B.  D.  7  and  473 ;  In  re  H.  W,  Strachan,  [1895]  1  Ch., 
at  p.  443 ;  and  In  re  Hinchdiffe,  [1894]  W.  K  179 ;  [1895]  1  Ch.,  at 
p.  117  (a  case  as  to  exhibits). 
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The  order  for  the  inquisition  specifies  whether  the  inquisition  is  to 
be  with  or  without  a  jury.  The  inquisition  is  with  a  jury  (1)  if  the 
alleged  lunatic  being  within  the  jurisdiction  demands  it  (L.  A.,  1890, 
a  90  (2)),  unless  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  alleged  lunatic  is  not 
competent  to  form  and  express  a  wish  in  that  behalf  (s.  91),  and  even  in 
such  cases  the  Masters  have  power  to  direct  an  inquisition  before  a  jury 
upon  consideration  of  the  evidence  (s.  93) ;  (2)  if  the  allied  lunatic  is 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  (s.  96);  (3)  if  the  Master  certifies  under  sec.  93, 
swpra  ;  (4)  where  the  Judge  in  Lunacy  directs  it,  although  the  alleged 
lunatic  being  within  the  jurisdiction  has  not  demanded  it  (s.  92,  by 
implication). 

The  order  for  the  inquisition  edso  directs  the  inquisition  to  be  held 
(1)  at  or  near  the  place  of  abode  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  if  within  the 
jurisdiction  (see  Ex  parte  Southcot,  1751,  2  Ves.  Sen.  405 ;  28  E.  R  256 ; 
Ex  parte  Hall,  1802,  7  Ves.  261;  32  E.  R.  106);  and  (2)  where  the 
alleged  lunatic  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  (a)  at  the  place  in  England 
where  his  mansion-house  or  other  property  is  situated  {Ex  parte  SoiUhcot, 
supra) ;  (b)  if  he  have  no  such  property,  then  at  his  English  residence 
{In  re  Stevens,  1819,  2  Coop.  t.  Cott.  150;  47  E.  R  1101);  (c)  if  he  have 
no  such  residence,  then  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ( In  re  Hodsdl,  1743, 
cit.  1  Amb.  110;  27  E.  R  71 ;  In  re  Lyon,  1836,  2  Coop,  t  Cott.  150; 
47  E.  R  1101 ;  In  re  WOb,  1846,  iind.  145 ;  In  re  ScoU,  1874,  22  W.  R 
748). 

The  rules  above  stated  might  be  departed  from  in  cases  where  a 
strong  local  feeling  as  to  the  proceedings  existed  in  the  place  where 
the  alleged  lunatic  resided  (see  In  re  Anon.,  1881,  18  Ch.  D.  26),  and 
query  whether — in  spite  of  Ex  parte  Baker,  1815,  19  Ves.  340;  34  E.  R 
544— the  convenience  of  witnesses  and,  ceteris  paribus,  even  of  counsel 
might  not  be  considered  (see  In  re  Green,  1831,  cit.  Shelf.  Lun.,  at  p.  123; 
In  re  Mills,  1830,  cit.  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  397i.  (a);  40  E.  R  555;  In  re 
Waters,  1836,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  38 ;  40  E.  R  555).  The  Judge  in  Lunacy 
has  a  discretion  to  quash  an  inquisition  executed  at  a  place  other  than 
that  named  in  the  order  {Ex  parte  Hall,  1802,  7  Ves.,  at  pp.  263,  264). 

A  commission  may  issue  against  an  alien  {In  re  Bariatinski,  1£^3, 
1  Ph.  Ch.  375)  (a)  resident  within  the  jurisdiction,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently,  and  possessing  property  here ;  (6)  resident  abroad  but 
possessing  property  here;  (c)  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  without 
possessing  property  here  (see  In  re  Houstoun,  1826,  1  Suss.  312; 
38  E.  R  121);  against  a  subject  resident  out  of  but  possessing  property 
in  England  (see  Ex  parte  Southcot,  1751,  2  Ves.  401;  28  E.  R  256; 
In  re  Stevens,  1819,  2  Coop.  t.  Cott.  150 ;  47  E.  R  1101 ;  and  other  cases 
there  cited);  or  possessing  property  out  of  but  resident  in  England 
{In  re  Tottenham,  1837,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  39 ;  40  E.  R  556 ;  and  cases  there 
cited ;  see  also  In  re  Burbidge,  [1902]  1  Ch.  426) ;  and  against  an  infant 
(see  Beall  v.  Smith,  1873,  L.  R  9  Ch.,  at  p.  92). 

Where  the  lunacy  of  a  person  is  in  question,  the  Court  may  interpose 
by  making  a  provisional  order  for  the  care  and  custody  until  the  lunacy 
is  finally  determined  {In  re  Heli,  1748,  3  Atk.,at  p.  635 ;  26  E.  R  1164; 
In  re  Fountain,  1888,  37  Ch.  D.  609);  and  for  examples  of  other 
interlocutory  orders  of  a  similar  character,  see  In  re  Frank,  1825 ; 
Shelf,  Lunacy,  160,  161  (interim  receiver);  In  re  King,  1827,  tWrf.,  159 
(order  restraining  interference  with  lunatic's  property);  In  re  Bvilock, 
1886,  35  W.  R  109  (allowance  for  household  expenses  and  expenses  of 
defence). 
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An  action  will  lie  for  maliciously  suing  out  a  commission;  want 
of  probable  cause  must  be  proved  {TwrMT  v.  Tuttut^  1818,  Grow, 
28;  Indedon  v.  Berry,  1805,  Selw.  K  P.  1006),  and,  «emJfe,  fiJso  that 
the  commission  has  been  superseded  (see  Whitworth  v.  Hall,  1831, 

2  Bam.  &  AdoL  659 ;  36  R  E.  715 ;  and  other  bankruptcy  cases). 

A  commission  cannot  be  compromised  so  as  to  make  the  compromise 
binding  on  the  alleged  lunatic  {Cumming  v.  Ince,  1847,  11  Q.  B.  112; 
75  R  H.  295).  This  is  really  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  Estoppel. 
An  inquisition  will  not  be  granted  unless  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lunatic  (see  Brodie  v.  Barry,  1813,  cit.  2  Ves.  &.  Bea.  59; 
13  R.  R  6 ;  /n  r6  Clare,  1846,  3  Jo.  &  Lat.  571).  On  the  other  hand, 
an  inquiry  may  be  ordered  though  the  motive  of  the  petitioner  is  bad 
(Jfc  parU  Ogle,  1808,  15  Ves.  112;  33  E.  R  697);  care  being  taken, 
of  course,  that  such  a  petitioner  has  no  control  over  the  person  and 
property  of  the  lunatic  {In  re  Clare,  ubi  supra). 

After  all  the  preliminaries  have  been  settled,  the  Masters  (who  take 
inquisitions  in  rotation)  fix  a  day  for  holding  the  inquiry  and  sign  a 
*'  precept "  or  notice  of  the  inquiry  addressed  to  the  sheriflf  of  the  county, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  jury,  directing  him  to  summon  a  jury  (in  practice) 
of  thirty-four  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  lunacy.  If  there  is  to  be 
no  jury,  the  precept  is  addressed  to  the  solicitor  having  the  carriage 
of  the  commission,  and  should  be  retained  by  him.  The  proceedings 
at  inquisitions  are  public.  But  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the 
right  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  inquisition  and  subsequent 
proceedings  at  the  cost  of  the  estata  The  governing  considerations 
as  to  granting  leave  to  attend,  etc.,  are  the  benefit  of  the  alleged  lunatic 
and  the  elucidation  of  the  truth  (see  R.  v.  Daly,  1749,  1  Ves.  269; 
27  E.  R  1025 ;  In  re  NesbUt,  1847,  2  Ph.,  at  p.  246 ;  41  E.  R  936 ; 
In  re  Scarlett,  1873,  L.  E.  8  Gh.  739).  The  same  considerations  determine 
the  question  as  to  who  is  to  have  what  is  called  ''the  carriage"  of 
the  commission  {In  re  Webb,  1846,  2  Ph.  Ch.  12).  The  attendance  of 
witnesses  is  procured  by  summons  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
Master.  Any  person  disobeying  any  summons  or  order  for  attendance 
will  be  guilty  of  contempt.  As  to  the  power  of  a  Master  in  Lunacy  to 
deal  with  contempts,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  500. 

Where  the  inquisition  is  with  a  jury,  the  inquiry  is  opened  by  the 
under-sheriff  calling  over  the  paneL  The  general  commission  and 
special  order  or  special  commission  (a  special  commission  would  now 
only  be  issued  where  both  Masters  were  personally  interested  or  for 
some  similar  reason — In  re  Braithwaite,  1823;  see  Pope  on  Lunacy^ 
p.  49,  note  (o))  are  then  read  over,  and  the  jury  are  sworn.  Where 
there  is  no  jury,  counsel  for  the  petitioner  opens  the  case  at  once,  and 
then  calls  evidence  in  support  of  it.  In  proceedings  against  an  alleged 
lunatic  counsel  ought  to  act  in  the  judicial  spirit  expected  from  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  in  criminal  cases  {per  Bo  wen,  LJ.,  In  re  B,,  [1892] 

3  Ch.  198).  The  witnesses  are  examined,  cross-examined,  and  re- 
examined in  the  usual  way.  An  important  feature  in  the  trial  of  an 
inquisition  is  the  personal  examination  of  the  alleged  lunatic.  The 
object  of  this  examination  is  to  enable  the  Master  or  the  jury  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  alleged  lunatic's  mind;  and  the 
alleged  lunatic  has  a  right  to  insist  that  it  shall  take  place.  The 
examination  may  be  on  oath  or  otherwise  (L.  A,  1890,  s.  92),  and  may 
be  held  either  in  open  Court  or  in  private,  as  may  be  directed  (s.  94  (2) ; 
and  L.  A,  1891,  s.  26  (1)).    At  the  close  of  the  reply  for  the  petitioner 
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the  Master,  if  sitting  without  a  jury  and  if  not  desirous  to  use  his 
powers  of  further  inquiry  (s.  92),  or  of  certifying  for  trial  by  a  jury 
(s.  93),  certifies  his  finding,  and  his  certificate  has  the  same  effect  as  an 
inquisition  taken  upon  the  oath  of  a  jury  (s.  95).  If  the  inquisition  is 
with  a  jury  the  Master  sums  up  the  evidence  and  the  jury  return  their 
verdict,  in  which  twelve  at  least  must  concur,  whether  the  alleged 
lunatic  is  of  unsound  mind  or  not  (s.  97). 

An  inquisition  may  be  quashed  on  the  ground  of  (1)  irregularity  in 
the  proceedings,  as,  e.g.  (a)  where  material  evidence  has  been  improperly 
rejected  (cp.  Anon,,  cit.  in  H,  v.  Daly,  1749,  1  Ves.,  at  p.  270 ;  27  E.  R. 
1025) ;  or  {h)  where  there  has  been  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  jury 
(Ex  parte  BobeHs,  1743,  3  Atk.,  at  p.  6 ;  26  E.  R  806 ;  Boch/oH  v.  Lord 
My,  1768,  1  Ridgw.  Ap.,  at  p.  541),  or  (c)  contravention  of  the  order 
as  to  the  place  of  trial  {Ex  parte  Hall,  1802,  7  Ves,  260 ;  32  E.  R  106) ; 
or  (2)  material  variance  between  the  return  and  the  commission  (see  such 
cases  as  Ex  parte  Ashton,  1744,  3  Atk.  169 ;  26  E.  R  899 ;  Ex  parte 
Bamsley,  1744,  ibid.  168 ;  26  E.  R  899 ;  Sherwood  v.  Sanderson,  1815, 
19  Ves.,  at  p.  286 ;  34  E.  R  521 ;  13  R  R  193). 

Where  an  inquisition  is  quashed  a  new  commission  and  not  a  writ 
An  MELIUS  INQUIKENDUM  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  175  for  authorities)  is  issued 
(unless  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown),  and  this  may  be  done  without  a  fresh 
petition  being  ordered.  The  issue  on  an  inquisition  is  *"  whether  or  not 
the  alleged  lunatic  is  at  the  time  of  the  inquisition  of  unsound  mind 
and  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs"  (L.  A.,  1890, 
s.  98  (1));  but  note  that  it  may  be  specially  found  and  certified  that 
the  lunatic,  though  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  is  capable  of 
managing  himself,  and  is  not  dangerous  to  others  (s.  98  (2))  [this  was 
the  finding  of  the  jury  in  In  re  ToumsJiend,  Times,  August  12,  1907], 
and — without  the  direction  of  the  person  holding  the  inquisition — ^no 
evidence  as  to  the  lunatic's  acts,  etc.,  at  any  time  being  more  than  two 
years  before  the  inquisition  is  to  be  receivable  (s.  98  (1)).  As  to  the 
construction  of  this  sub-section,  see  In  re  Danby,  1885,  30  Ch.  D.  320, 
following  In  re  Stamper,  1877,  cit.  ibid.,  and  dissenting  from  the  opinion 
of  James,  LJ.,  in  In  re  Sottomaior,  1874,  L.  R  9  Ch.,  at  p.  680.  As  to 
the  abuses  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  sub-section,  see  In  re 
Windham,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  720. 

An  inquisition  may  be  held  before  a  jury  by  an  issue  in  the  High 
Court  (s.  94  (1)).  Such  inquisitions  have  been  held  (In  re  Scott,  1884, 
27  Ch.  D.  116  ;  In  re  Townshend,  Tim^s,  July  25,  1906). 

II.  Summary  Proceedings.— -(1)  Under  sec.  116  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
1890. — This  section  enables  the  Judge  in  Lunacy  (a  term  which  for 
this  purpose  includes  the  Master,  unless  his  order  is  annulled  or  varied 
by  the  judge  (L.  A.,  1891,  s.  27  (1) — to  whom  an  appeal  lies  under 
R  L.,  1892,  r.  11))  to  apply  the  wide  powers  of  management  and 
administration  under  the  Acts  (see  infra,  p.  462),  without  inquisition, 
to  lunatics  not  so  found,  for  the  protection  or  administration  of  whose 
property  any  order  was  made  before  the  commencement  of  the  Act 
of  1890,  s.  116  (1)  (6);  to  every  person  lawfully  detained  {i.e.  detained 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  this  country.  In  re 
Watkins,  [1896]  2  Ch.  336 ;  In  re  W.  R.  Whalley,  [1906]  1  Ch.  565)  as 
a  lunatic,  though  not  so  foimd  by  inquisition  (ibid,  (c)) ;  to  every  person 
not  so  detained  and  not  found  a  lunatic  by  inquisition  with  r^ard 
to  whom  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  that  such  person 
is  through  mental  infirmity  arising  from  disease  or  age  incapable  of 
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managing  his  aflfairs  (ibid,  (rf)),  though  not  a  lunatic  (L.  A.,  1891, 
8.  27  (4))  (as  to  what  is  incapacity  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  see 
In  re  Dewhirsfs  Trusts,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  416 ;  In  re  Martin's  Trusts, 
1886,  1887,  34  Ch.  D.  618;  In  re  Barber,  1888,  39  Ch.  D.  187;  In  re 
Campbell,  1888,  W.  N.  176);  to  every  person  with  regard  to  whom 
it  is  proved  that  he  is  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing 
his  afl'airs,  and  that  his  property  does  not  exceed  £2000  in  value  or  yield 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  £100  (ibid,  («)) ;  to  any  person  who  is  or 
has  been  a  criminal  lunatic  and  continues  to  be  insane  and  in  confine- 
ment (ibid,  (/))  if  for  the  lunatic's  benefit  (see  In  re  Price,  1887,  34  Ch. 
D.  603 ;  In  re  Brice,  1888,  W.  N.  40).  Applications  under  this  section, 
which  are  very  common,  are  made  by  summons  before  the  master 
supported  by  affidavits.  The  order  appoints  a  person  (in  cases  of  dis- 
pute as  to  who  shall  be  appointed,  frequently  the  Official  Solicitor) 
to  exercise  the  statutory  powers  (s.  116  (2)).  As  to  the  production 
of  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Official  Solicitor,  as  receiver 
(see  In  re  Cathcart,  [1902]  W.  N.  80).  The  person  so  appointed  is 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  judge  as  if  he  were  a  committee  (see 
infra,  p.  62 ;  ihid.  (3)) ;  the  powers  are  to  be  exercised  for  the  lunatic's 
benefit  {ibid,  (4)),  and  no  alteration  is  made  in  the  law  as  to  the  liability 
of  a  lunatic's  property  to  claims  of  creditors  (ibid,  (5)). 

Receivers, — ^When  a  reception  order  has  been  made  under  subs.  1  (c)  of 
sec.  116  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  appointing  a  receiver  and  manager 
of  the  estate  of  a  lunatic  not  so  found,  such  order  does  not  come  to  an 
end  by  the  fact  that  the  person  who  was  detained  as  a  lunatic  ceases 
to  be  so  detained.  On  the  true  construction  of  sea  116  and  the  various 
sub-clauses  in  it,  it  is  necessary  that  some  order  should  be  made  to 
discharge  the  receiver.  Such  orders  cannot  be  discharged  unless  the 
Court  is  satisfied  that  the  lunatic  is  no  longer  subject  to  whatever 
delusions  or  hallucinations  may  have  led  to  the  lunacy  (In  re  B.  A,  S,, 
[1898]  2  Ch.  392,  C.  A.);  see  also  In  re  Seager  Hunt,  [1906]  2  Ch. 
295. 

(2)  In  Smjoll  Property  Cases, — See  sec.  116  (1)  (e)  in  (1),  supra^  As 
to  the  powers  of  the  County  Courts  in  such  cases,  see  ante,  p.  454. 
There  are  also  provisions  extending  the  powers  of  management  and 
administration  to  property  (not  exceeding  £2000  in  value  or  yielding 
more  than  £100  in  annual  income)  in  Ireland  and  vice  versd  (L.  A.,  1890, 
8.  130  (1),  (4)). 

III.  Traverse. — ^As  to  Traverse  generally,  see  that  heading.  An 
inquisition  may  be  traversed  by  (1)  the  lunatic  so  found  (otherwise  than 
on  an  issue  in  the  High  Court,  as  to  which,  see  infra,  p.  460),  ex  debUo 
justitice,  if  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  application  is  really  that  of  the 
party  desiring  to  traverse,  and  that  he  is  mentally  competent  to  form 
and  express  the  wish  to  do  so  (cp.  In  re  Cumming,  1852,  1  De  G., 
M.  &  G,  548;  42  E.  E.  660;  In  re  Oiichrist,  [1907]  1  Ch.  1);  (2)  the 
husband  or  wife  of  the  lunatic  (cp.  In  re  Nugent,  1817,  2  Mol.  517) ; 
(3)  an  alienee  (Sherwood  v.  Sanderson,  1815,  19  Ves.  287 ;  34  E.  R  521) 
or  other  person  having  a  legal  or  equitable  title  to  or  interest  in  his 
estate  (Vin.  Abr,,  tit  "  Lunatic ").  The  Crown  cannot  traverse,  nor  is 
a  melius  inquirendum  now  issued;  the  proper  course  is  to  apply  for 
another  commission.  An  inquisition  cannot  be  traversed  after  the 
death  of  the  lunatic  by  the  heir-at-law  or  anyone  else,  for  the  party  on 
every  traverse  may  be  required  to  appear  in  person  (per  Lord  Hardwicke, 
L.C.,  in  In  re  Bdberts,  1743, 3  Atk  312 ;  26  E.  R  979).   The  procedure  is 
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by  petition  (B.  L.,  1892,  r.  17)  filed  at  the  Master's  office  within  three 
months  next  after  the  day  of  the  return  (L  A.,  1890,  s.  101  (1)) ;  other- 
wise the  right  is  barred  unless  the  judge  grant  an  extension  of  time 
(ibid.,  s.  102).  The  petition  should  be  supported  by  affidavits  verifying 
the  allegations  contained  in  it  (which  should  be  filed  with  the  petition) 
(R  L.,  1892,  r.  18).  The  petition  and  evidence  are  dealt  with  by  the 
judge  out  of  Court  without  previous  consideration  by  the  Master  (ibicL, 
rr.  23,  18).  If  leave  is  granted,  the  judge  must  in  his  order  (1)  limit 
a  time,  not  exceeding  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  order,  within 
which  the  parties  are  to  proceed  to  trial  (L  A.,  1890,  s.  101  (2) — as  to 
the  meaning  of  "  proceed  to  trial,"  cp.  -Ec  parte  Saffery,  1877,  5  Ch.  D. 
365) — and  (2)  may  also  in  his  order  require  the  petitioner  {not  being  the 
object  of  the  inquisition)  to  give  security  to  the  master  within  three  weeks 
from  the  order  for  all  parties  proceeding  to  trial  within  the  time  limited 
{ibid.  subs.  (3)).  Neglect  or  failure  to  give  such  security  or  to  proceed 
to  trial  bars  the  right  to  traverse  unless  the  judge  grants  an  extension 
of  time.  The  traverse  is  drawn  up  and  filed  in  the  Crown  Office.  Issue 
is  joined  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  a  venire  facias  is 
awarded  returnable  into  the  King's  Bench  Division.  The  trial  may  take 
place  either  in  London  or  at  the  assizes  {Ex  parte  Feme,  1801,  5  Ves.  832 ; 
31  E.  R.  882 ;  13  R  R 195),  and  may  be  directed  to  be  held,  if  desirable, 
in  a  county  other  than  that  in  which  the  commission  was  executed  {In 
re  Nugent,  1817,  2  Mol.  517).  The  trial  will  usually  be  by  special  jury. 
The  lunatic  must  be  present  {Ex  parte  Roberts,  1743,  3  Atk.  7),  and,  if 
necessary,  a  habeas  corpus  will  be  granted  to  secure  his  attendance  (cp. 
In  re  Turner,  1824,  cit.  Shelf.  Lunacy,  151).  The  evidence  is  limited  to 
the  matters  specified  in  sec.  98  (1)  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  {vide  supra, 
p.  458),  and,  semble,  the  judge  has  no  power  to  relax  the  rule  which  that 
subsection  lays  down.  The  verdict  on  a  traverse  is  returnable  into  the 
Crown  Office.  If  it  confirms  the  finding,  the  proceedings  in  lunacy  are 
at  once  continued  (see  IV.  infra).  If  it  reverses  that  finding  they  are 
arrested.  As  to  second  traverses,  see  Lunacy  Act,  s.  103.  In  the  case 
of  an  inquisition  on  an  issue  in  the  High  Court  {vide  supra,  p.  459)  no 
traverse  is  allowed,  but  application  may  be  made  for  a  new  trial  or  a  new 
inquisition  (L.  A.,  s.  104). 

IV.  Proceedings  Consequential  on  Inquisitions. — ^After  inquisition 
found,  the  party  having  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  takes  out  a 
summons  to  inquire  into  the  following  points — (a)  The  lunatic's  age, 
position  in  life,  and  residence;  (6)  the  nature  of  the  lunacy;  (c)  who 
are  next-of-kin  and  heir-at-law;  {d)  who  ought  to  be  appointed  com- 
mittees of  his  person  and  estate;  (e)  of  what  his  property  consists; 
(/)  the  amount  of  his  income;  (g)  allowance  for  past  and  {h)  future 
maintenance.     The  summons  is  disposed  of  by  the  Master  in  chambers. 

Of  the  heads  of  inquiry  above  mentioned  (a)  and  (6)  require  no  notioa 
The  others  must  be  briefly  dealt  with. 

(c)  Heir-at-law  and  Next-of-kin. — ^The  inquiry  under  this  head  (1) 
need  not  be  held  where  an  order  has  been  made  (see  L.  A.,  1890,  s.  148 
(4))  exempting  the  lunatic's  estate  from  payment  of  fees  (R  L.,  1892, 
r.  36),  and  (2)  may  be  deferred  or  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Master  (R.  L,  1892,  r.  37),  who  may  also  dispense  with  or 
disallow  attendance  of  the  heir-at-law  or  next-of-kin,  either  wholly  or 
except  at  their  own  expense  {ibid.,  r.  39).  The  next-of-kin  are,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  preferred  to  the  heir-at-law  for  the  committee- 
ship of  the  person ;  aliter,  as  regards  committeeship  of  estate  (cp.  In  re 
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Lord  Bangor,  1818,  2  Mol.  518;  In  re  WOb,  1848,  2  Ph.,  at  p.  553; 
41  E.  R  1049;  78  R  R  175). 

{d)  Committees. — ^The  committees  of  a  lunatic  correspond  generally  to 
the  tutors  and  curators  of  the  civil  law  (see  Hunter,  Introduction  to  Roman 
Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  37).  In  the  case  of  lunatics  so  found  (unless  a  special 
verdict  limiting  the  effect  of  the  inquisition  to  property  has  been  found 
under  sec  98  (2))  there  is  a  commitment  both  of  the  person  and  of  the 
estate.  In  some  points  the  committeeships  resemble  each  other.  But 
it  is  convenient  to  treat  them  separately,  merely  premising,  by  way  of 
general  observation,  that  while  they  may  be  held  by  the  same  person 
they  are  now  usually  distinct,  and  that  joint  committees  are  now 
frequently  appointed. 

The  Committee  of  the  Person. — ^The  judge  has  full  discretion  as  to  who 
shall  be  appointed  committee  of  the  person ;  but  the  following  rules  are 
kept  in  view : — ^The  committee,  being  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  the 
lunatic,  should  be  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  (cp.  Ex  parte  Ord, 
1821,  Jac.  94;  37  E.  R  786 ;  In  re  BriUre,  1881,  17  Ch.  D.  775 ;  but  see 
In  re  Hopper,  1897,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  569).  His  place  of  residence  should 
be  such  as  to  admit  of  his  visiting  the  lunatic  frequently,  if  the  latter 
does  not  reside  with  him  (bqqBx  parte  Fermor,  1821,  Jac.  405 ;  37  E.  E. 
903).  An  undertaking  as  to  visitation  is  now  given  by  the  committee 
of  the  person  (see  R  ll,  1893,  r.  4).  Selations  are  preferred  to  strangers 
(see  In  re  Watkins,  1846, 1  Coop.  t.  Cott.  225).  But  strangers  may  be 
appointed  in  case  of  the  misconduct  or  incapacity  of  relations  (see  Lady 
Copers  Case,  29  Car.  ii.  2  Ch.  Cas.  239 ;  22  E.  R  926 ;  In  re  Jones,  1825, 
Shelf.  Lun.  178).  The  wishes  and  inclinations  of  the  lunatic,  even  if 
unreasonable  {In  re  Dyce  Sombre,  1844,  8  Jur.  817),  will  be  n^arded 
{In  re  Leacocke,  1838,  L.  &  G.  ^.  PI.  502).  Ceteris  paribus,  a  committee 
of  the  same  sex  as  the  lunatic  will  be  preferred  {Ex  parte  Ludlow,  1731, 
2  P.  Wms.,  at  p,  637 ;  24  E.  R  893).  The  custody  of  a  lunatic  may  be 
granted  to  a  married  woman  {Ex parte  Kingsmill,  1720,  3  P.  Wms.  IIIti. 
(B.) ;  24  K  E.  990) ;  but  it  is  usual  to  join  the  husband  with  her  in  that 
office  {Ek  parte  Ltfae,  1735,  Ca.  t.  Talb.  143 ;  25  E.  R  707). 

Duties  and  Position  of  Committee  of  Person. — He  may  settle  and 
change  the  residence  of  the  lunatic  (as  to  committal  to  an  asylum,  etc., 
see  Asylums,  Reception  after  Inquisition,  Vol.  I.,  at  p.  587),  subject  to 
(1)  any  directions  in  the  order  appointing  him ;  (2)  the  duty  of  keeping 
within  the  allowance  for  maintenance  {vide  infra,  p.  466) ;  (3)  the  duty 
of  not  removing  the  lunatic  out  of  the  jurisdiction  without  the  leave  of 
the  judge.  As  to  when  such  leave  will  be  granted,  see  In  re  Jones,  1844, 
1  Ph.  461 ;  41  E.  R  707 ;  In  re  ffalkett,  1854, 3  Ir.  Ch.  375 ;  In  re  Stair, 
1846,  1  Coop.  t.  Cott  227 ;  47  E.  R  832 ;  76  R  R  12  (requirement  of 
security  in  such  cases).  The  committee  of  the  person  has  a  wide  dis- 
cretion as  to  seeing  to  the  comfort  of  the  lunatic  and  his  protection 
from  designing  persons.  He  must  comply  with  his  undertalang  as  to 
visitation,  and  facilitate  visitation  by  the  Chancery  Visitors,  by  giving 
them  notice  as  to  change  of  address  (E.  L.,  1893,  r.  11),  and  make  half- 
yearly  reports  as  to  bodily  and  mental  condition,  and  at  other  times 
when  required  (E.  L,  1892,  r.  108).  If  the  committee  of  the  person  is 
authorised  to  retain  any  effects  of  the  lunatic,  he  has  to  sign  an  inven- 
tory thereof,  and  an  undertaking  to  deliver  up  the  same  when  required 
to  do  so  (R  L.,  1893,  r.  4 ;  and  see  R  L.,  1892,  r.  120).  A  committee  of 
the  person  ordinarily  receives  no  remuneration,  but  an  allowance  for  the 
expenses  of  visitation  may  be  made  to  him. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Estate, — ^The  considerations  above  mentioned 
{mpray  p.  461),  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
of  the  person — as  to  the  preference  of  relations  to  strangers  and 
residence,  apply  mvZatis  mutandis  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
of  the  estate.  But  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  difficulty  as  to  residence 
may  be  overcome  by  such  expedients  as  the  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee of  an  agent  to  superintend  details  (In  re  Brown,  1849, 1  Mac  &  Q. 
20 ;  41  E.  R.  1240) ;  or  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  (see  injra,  p.  465) 
by  the  Court  (see  In  re  Seaman,  1808,  Shelf.  I/tm.  187),  etc. ;  and  there 
are  certain  points  in  regard  to  which  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  the  estate  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  committee 
of  the  person,  viz.,  the  heir-at-law  is  preferred  to  the  next-of-kin  (vide 
supra,  p.  460),  and  the  objection  to  the  appointment  to  the  committeeship 
of  such  persons  as  the  solicitor  under  the  commission  is  stronger. 

A  committee  of  the  estate  has  no  right  to  any  allowance  for  his 
trouble  (cp.  In  re  Annesley,  1749,  Amb.  78;  27  E.  R,  49)  even  though 
the  next-of-kin  consent.  But  an  allowance  may  be  granted  where  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  (cp.  such  cases  as  Ex  parte  Fermor,  1821,  Jaa 
404;  37  E.  R  903;  In  re  Walker,  1848,  2  Ph.  Ch.  630;  41  E.  R  1087; 
In  re  Weld,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  451). 

The  committee  of  the  estate,  who  is  a  mere  bailiff  (cp.  Isaacs  v. 
Chinery,  1896,  12  T.  L.  R.,  at  p.  302),  is  now  to  aU  intents  and  purposes 
invariably  required  to  find  security.  The  obligation  to  perfect  the 
security  arises  whenever  the  order  for  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
has  been  approved  by  the  Judge  in  Lunacy ;  the  period,  usually  limited, 
is  three  weeks  (Elmer,  LuTiacy,  p.  73) ;  and  the  order  appointing  the 
committee  takes  effect  only  when  the  security  is  perfected  (R  L,  1892, 
r.  117).  Three  forms  of  security  have  been  recognised:  (1)  A  bond— 
the  execution  of  which  is  attested  by  two  witnesses,  and  which  may  be 
enforced  in  case  of  default  by  scire  facias  (q.v.)\  (2)  payment  into  Court 
(see  R  L.,  1892,  r.  71,  and,  as  to  enforcement  of  such  security.  Supreme 
Court  Funds  Rules,  1894.  VI.) ;  (3)  the  bond  of  a  guarantee  society,  of 
whose  solvency  and  respectability  the  Master  in  Lunacy  is  satisfied  (see 
forms  of  such  bonds  in  Wood  Benton  on  Lwruucy,  Appendix,  pp.  1049, 
1050).  There  are  provisions  in  the  Bules  in  Lunacy  for  the  reduction, 
increase,  and  change  of  the  security  (R  L.,  1892,  r.  70;  ibid,,  r.  19). 

The  security  is  discharged  on  the  death  of  the  lunatic,  the  super- 
sedeas of  the  inquisition,  the  discharge  or  death  of  the  committee  of  the 
estate  (cp.  B.  L,  1892,  r.  81),  and  the  substitution  of  fresh  security 
{vide  infra,  p.  464) ;  and  the  security  will  not  in  general  be  discharged  till 
all  the  accounts  have  been  passed  (vide  infra,  p.  464).  As  to  how  the 
discharge  is  effected,  see  Bules  in  Lunacy,  1892,  r.  82,  and  Supreme  Court 
Funds  Bules,  1894,  rr.  44  et  seq. 

The  security  is,  in  practice,  fixed  at  twice  the  amount  of  the  gross 
income,  and  twice  the  amount  of  any  personal  securities  over  which  the 
committee  (or  receiver)  might  have  control. 

The  powers  of  management  and  administration  exercised  by  the 
committee  over  the  estate  of  a  lunatic,  with  the  sanction  or  by  the 
order  of  the  Judge  in  Lunacy,  are  of  the  widest  character.  They 
embrace : — 

(i.)  The  raising  of  money  by  sale,  charge,  mortgage,  etc.,  to  make 
provision  for  payment  of  the  lunatic's  debts,  or  for  his  past  or  future 
maintenance  (L  A.,  s.  117  (1),  (2)) 

(ii)  Charges  for  permanent  improvements  (ibid.,  s.  118  (1)).    In 
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exerciBing  this  power,  regard  may  be  had  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the 
lunatic  personally,  but  also  to  what  is  fair  as  between  his  real  and 
personed  estates,  to  the  nature  of  the  estate,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  a  clear  line  between  ordinary  repairs  and  permanent  improve- 
ments {In  re  Oist,  [1904]  1  Ch.  398).  Money  already  expended  under 
a  previous  order  on  permanent  improvements  may  be  charged  on  the 
improved  property;  but  an  application  for  such  a  charge  should  be 
made  promptly  (s,c.).  As  a  general  rule,  an  order  under  sec.  118  should 
say  whether  the  expenditure  is  or  is  not  to  be  charged  on  the  improved 
property,  or,  if  not,  the  order  should  be  made  expressly  without  pre- 
judice to  the  question  how  as  between  the  real  and  personal  estates 
the  expenditure  is  ultimately  to  be  borne  (sx,).  An  order  made  by 
a  Master  charging  part  of  the  general  costs  of  the  lunacy  upon  the 
lunatic's  real  estate  was  discharged  (ax.) ;  and  see  sub-sees.  (2)  and  (3))} 

(iii.)  Sale  of  any  property  belonging  to  the  lunatic  (see  120  (a) ;  In 
re  Ware,  [1892]  1  CL  344;  In  re  Baggs,  1893,  [1894]  2  Ch.  416/i.;  In 
re  Salt,  [18961  1  Ch.  117;  In  re  X,  [1894]  2  Ch.  415;  In  re  8.  S.  A, 
[1906]  1  Ch.  712;  L.  A.,  1890,  s.  120  (a);  and  sees.  45,  61,  and  62  of 
8.  L.  A,  1882 ;  and  In  re  Ray's  Settled  Estates,  1884,  25  Ch.  D.  464) ;  as 
to  cases  in  which  recourse  to  Settled  Estate  Act,  1877,  is  still  necessary, 
see  Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  1294-95);  as  to  sale  under  Lands 
Clauses  Acts,  see  L.  C.  A.,  1845,  s.  7.  Sec.  116  does  not  empower  the 
Judge  in  Lunacy  to  authorise  the  quasi-committee  appointed  under  that 
section  to  exercise,  on  behalf  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  in  respect  of 
land  of  which  he  is  only  tenant  for  life,  the  power  of  sale  given  by  sec.  7 
of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  Act,  1845  (In  re  S,  S,  B.,  [1906]  1  Ch. 
112,  following  In  re  Baggs,  [1894]  2  Ch.  416n.;  and  discussing  In  re  JT., 
£1894]  2  Ch.  415 ;  and  In  re  Salt,  [1896]  1  Ch.  117). 

(iv.)  Exchange  or  partition  (s.  120  (6)). 

(v.)  Carrying  on  of  trade  or  hmruss  of  lunatic  {ibid,  (c)). 

(vi.)  The  grant  of  building  or  agricultural  leases  {ibid,  {d)) — as  to  fee 
allowed  to  lessor's  solicitor  (under  Solicitors'  Semuneration  Act,  1881, 
Gen.  Ord.  Sched.  1,  part  2,  first  scale,  see  In  re  McOard,  [1897]  1  Ch. 
400 ;  grant  of  leases  of  minerals  {ibid.  {e)). 

(viL)  Surrendering  leases,  acceptance  of  surrenders  and  acceptance 
of  a  grant  of  new  leases  ((/)  and  (^)). 

(viii.)  Execution  of  powers  of  leasing  {ibid,  (A)) — powers  under  the 
Settled  Land  Act  can  be  exercised  under  this  clause  {In  re  Salt,  ubi 
supra), 

(ix.)  Performance  of  any  contract  relating  to  property  entered  into 
by  lunatic  before  lunacy  ((t) ;  see  Affleck  v.  Affleck,  1856-57,  3  Sm.  &  6. 
394,402;  65  E.  R  709). 

(x.)  Surrender  of  onerous  property  (j). 

(xL)  Entering  into  agreement  touching  augmented  cures. 

(xii.)  Exercise  of  beneficial  {I)  or  fiduciary  (s.  128)  powers  (see 
further.  In  re  Shortridge,  [1895]  1  Ch.  278).  Where  a  marriage  settle- 
ment conferred  on  the  husband  and  wife  a  joint  power  of  appointment 
by  deed  among  the  children  of  the  marriage  and  the  wife  afterwards 
became  a  lunatic,  not  so  found,  it  was  held  that  the  Judge  in  Lunacy 
under  this  section  had  jurisdiction  to  authorise  the  person  appointed 

*  Under  sec.  119  an  order  may  be  made  directing  the  person  appointed  to  receive 
the  property  of  a  lunatic  not  so  found.  Such  an  order  does  not  aifect  the  legal  or 
equitable  right  of  other  parties  against  that  property  (JDaviu  v.  Thomas,  [1900J  2  Ch. 
462  ;  In  re  Catheart,  [1902]  W.  N,  80). 
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under  sec.  116  to  concur  on  behalf  of  the  wife  in  exercising  the  joint 
power  as  being  a  power  vested  in  her  "  in  the  character  of  trustee  "  (In 
re  A.,  [1904]  2  Ch.  328 ;  see  also  BoMwyn  v.  Smith,  [1900]  1  Ch.  588). 
The  provisions  of  sec.  120,  summarised  above,  are  not  exclusive  (see  In 
re  Brovme,  [1895]  43  W.  R.  175).  As  to  extent  of  leasing  power,  see 
sec.  132. 

Under  subs.  1  of  sec.  136  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  an  order  may 
be  made  vesting  in  a  person  the  right  to  call  for  a  transfer,  and  to 
transfer  in  his  own  name  a  sum  invested  in  Goveiimient  stock  in  the 
name  of  a  lunatic  trustee,  and  directing  him  to  transfer  it  into  his  own 
name.  This  is  not  an  order  appointing  a  person  to  make  a  transfer 
under  sec.  137  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  make  such  transfer  to  appoint  an  officer  of  the  bank  (In  re  C,  M,  G., 
[1898]  2  Ch.  324), 

A  Master  in  Lunacy  has  not  jurisdiction  under  sec.  136  (2)  to  make 
a  vesting  order  as  to  trust  property  which,  new  trustees  having  already 
been  appointed,  remains  vested  in  the  old  trustees,  one  of  whom  is  a 
lunatic.  A  vesting  order  in  such  a  case  is  not  part  of  the  administration 
or  management  of  the  lunatic's  estate  within  sec.  27  (1)  of  the  Lunacy 
Act,  1891  (In  re  Zangdale,  [1901]  1  Ch.  3;  aliter,  in  a  case  coming 
under  sec.  129 ;  In  re  Fuller,  [1900]  2  Ch.  551). 

As  to  the  transfer  of  stock,  see  sec.  133.  An  order  under  that 
section  should  be  intituled  In  the  matter  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and 
1891,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  the  particular  lunacy;  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  a  case  under  sec.  116  (1)  (d),  where  the  title  contains  a 
reference  to  the  statutes  "  53  Vict,  c  5,  and  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  65  "  (In  re 
Purvis,  [1904]  1  Ch.  373). 

As  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  gives  no  jurisdiction  to  make  a  vesting 
order  in  the  case  of  a  trustee  who  is  a  criminal  lunatic  (see  ss.  136  and 
340),  the  old  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  under  sec.  5  of  the  Trustee  Act» 
1850,  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  60,  is  preserved  by  the  saving  clause  in  sec.  342 
(In  re  JR.,  [1906]  1  Ch.  730).  A  form  of  vesting  order  of  stock  standing 
in  the  name  of  a  criminal  lunatic  trustee  will  be  found  ad  loc.  dt. 

As  to  the  rule  against  the  conversion  of  a  lunatic's  property,  see 
CoNVBRSiON  OF  PROPERTY,  Vol.  III.  p.  564 ;  and  Hartley  v.  Fendarves^ 
[1901]  2  Ch.  498;  In  re  Hole,  [1906]  1  Ch.  673. 

The  committee  of  the  estate  is  required  annually,  or  at  such  longer  or 
shorter  periods  as  the  Master  fixes,  to  pass  his  accounts  of  receipts  and 
payments  in  respect  of  the  lunatic's  estate  (R  L,  1872,  r.  73).  If  he 
makes  default  in  this  duty,  his  remuneration,  if  any,  may  be  disallowed, 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  may  be  charged  on  cash  improperly  retained,  and 
he  may  be  removed  from  office,  deprived  of  his  costs,  and  even  attached 
(cp.  E.  L.,  1892,  r.  78;  In  re  Lockey,  1845,  1  Ph.  509;  41  E.  R  726; 
Ex  parte  Clarke,  1  Ves.  Jun.  295  (a);  30  E.  R  352;  In  re  Owen,  1812, 
Shelf.  Lun.  240).  A  distinction  may  conveniently  be  drawn  between  the 
committee's  first,  subsequent,  and  final  accounts.  The  first  account  is 
left  at  the  Master's  office.  The  examination  of  it  may  be  adjourned  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  committee  should  have  his  evidence  ready  so  as  to 
complete  it,  if  practicable,  at  a  single  sitting.  He  must  satisfy  the  Master 
that  his  sureties  are  living,  and  that  neither  of  them  has  been  adjudicated 
bankrupt  or  has  compounded  with  his  creditors.  In  default  of  such  proof 
the  Master  will  require  fresh  security  (r.  75),  and,  if  that  is  not  forth- 
coming, may  proceed  to  appoint  a  new  committee  (rr.  79,  80).  If  the 
Master  is  satisfied  with  the  committee's  account,  he  allows  it  to  pass,. 
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and  the  committee  must  pay  any  balance  certified  to  be  due  into  Court. 
The  same  procedure  is  followed  with  regard  to  subsequent  accounts.  But 
in  their  case,  proof  of  payment  into  Court  of  the  balance  of  the  last 
preceding  account  is  necessary ;  and  the  costs  of  such  payment  should  be 
included  in  the  account.  The  final  account  is  taken  on  discharge,  or  on 
death  of  lunatic.  The  procedure  is  substantially  identical  with  that 
followed  on  the  first  account,  save  that  it  naturally  contains  provision  for 
the  payment  of  any  balance  due  to  or  by  the  committee.  The  final  passing 
of  a  committee's  accounts  does  not  relieve  him  from  liability  for  moneys 
received  by  him  in  another  capacity  (see  Wright  v.  Chard,  1859, 4  Drew. 
673 ;  62  E.  R  258). 

A  receiver  of  the  estate  of  a  lunatic  maybe  appointed  where  it  is  deemed 
expedient  (R.  L.,  1892,  r.  83),  e.g.  where  a  suitable  committee  cannot  be 
found,  or  an  objection  exists  to  a  proposed  committee,  or  the  management 
of  the  estate  is  attended  with  difficulty.  As  to  class  of  persons  eligible, 
etc.,  see  considerations  stated  supra  with  reference  to  committees  of  the 
estate.  The  general  duties  of  the  receiver  are  to  pay  moneys  received 
into  Court,  and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Court  to  extraordinary 
expenditure,  e,g.  expenditure  on  bringing  (  Wynne  v.  Lord  Newboroiigh, 
1790, 1  Ves.,  at  p.  165 ;  30  E.  R.  282) ;  or  defending  (In  re  Anon,,  1801, 
6  Ves.  287 ;  31  E.  R.  1055 ;  Su\jtiy  v,  Dickon,  1833,  5  Sim,  629)  actions, 
letting  the  estate  (per  Lord  Eldon,  LC,  in  Morris  v.  Mme,  1790,  1  Ves., 
at  p.  138  (a);  30  E.  R.  269;  and  cp.  Uetcher  v.  Dodd,  1789,  1  Ves.,  at 
p.  185 ;  30  E.  R.  242),  or  repairs  (cp.  JSx  parte  Marion,  1805, 11  Ves.  395 ; 
32  E.  R.  1140),  except  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  character  (sx,,  and 
JSx  paHe  Hilbert,  1805, 11  Ves.  397 ;  Ex  parte  Hall,  1821,  Jac.  160).  See 
further.  Receivers,  as  to  general  powers  and  duties. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  a  committee  of  the  person  or  of  the 
estate  may  be  removed  from  his  ofiice,  or  on  which  his  tenure  of  the 
office  may  cease,  are  non-residence  (vide  supra,  pp.  461,  462),  death  of 
the  lunatic  or  supersedeas  (vide  infra,  p.  467)  of  the  inquisition,  mis- 
conduct, bankruptcy,  application  for  discharge,  expiration  of  order  for 
commitment  of  the  person. 

(e)  Property  of  Lunatic, — ^This  is  the  next  point  of  inquiry.  The 
Master  may  also  hold  an  inquiry  as  to  debts  due  by  the  lunatic  (ep, 
R  L.,  1892,  r.  87).  The  Master  has  power  to  refuse  to  make  an  order 
for  the  payment  of  a  lunatic's  debts  unless  it  clearly  appears  that  a 
sufficient  maintenance  (as  to  which,  see  (h),  infra,  p.  466)  for  the  lunatic 
will  remain.  This  proposition  rests  upon  a  long  series  of  authorities 
(which  cannot  be  examined  here),  ranging  from  JSx  parte  Dikes,  1802, 
8  Ves.  79 ;  32  E.  R  282,  to  In  re  Fink,  1883,  23  Ch.  D.  577.  See 
also  Execution,  VoL  V.,  at  pp.  517,  518.  If  the  lunatic's  estate  is 
sufficient,  however,  even  debts  due  only  morally  may  be  paid  (cp.  In  re 
Sewson,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  825).  But  this  rule  will  not  be  applied  in 
favour  of  "  debts  of  honour "  in  the  sense  of  gambling  transactions  (cp. 
In  re  Whitaker,  1889,  42  Ch.  D.  119). 

An  attempt  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Court  in  Lunacy  to  postpone 
or  defeat  the  rights  of  creditors  over  the  property  of  a  lunatic  met  with 
a  decided  check  in  the  case  of  In  re  Charles  Clarke,  [1898]  1  Ch.  336 
(noted  sup,,  at  p.  454),  where  the  question  was  whether  a  creditor  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  property  of  a  lunatic  debtor  under  a 
writ  otfi.fa,  could  have  the  exercise  of  his  legal  rights  arrested  by  an 
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order  in  lunacy  made  after,  but  on  a  summons  taken  out  oefore,  the 
sheriff  had  seized  the  lunatic's  goods.  The  Court  held  unhesitatingly, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  a  long  series  of  precedents,  ranging  from 
the  time  of  Lord  Eldon  downwards,  that  this  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  Lunacy  to  delay  or 
defeat  the  rights  of  creditors  is,  and  has  always  been,  strictly  limited 
by  what  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  lunatic.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  lunatic  that  the  power  claimed  in  In,  re  Clarke 
should  exist ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  obtain  a  summary  order  for 
an  injunction,  or  for  the  appointment  of  an  interim  receiver  in  lunacy 
in  urgent  cases.  Shortly  stated,  the  legal  points  involved  in  the  case 
were  these :  while  the  issue  of  a  summons  in  lunacy  gives  the  Master 
or  the  judge  jurisdiction  to  make  an  order,  the  power  of  the  Court  over 
a  lunatic's  property  does  not  attach  till  some  order  ?uis  been  made  bring- 
ing that  property  under  the  control  and  protection  of  the  lunacy  juris- 
diction. Again,  sec.  117  of  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890  does  not  extend  the 
power  of  the  Court  of  Lunacy  in  this  respect.  In  the  last  place,  the 
distinction  should  be  noted  between  In  re  Clarke  and  In  re  Winkle, 
[1894]  2  Ch.  519.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
receiver  in  lunacy  was,  while  in  the  former  case  he  was  not,  in  possession 
of  the  goods  at  the  critical  period. 

The  rule  of  administration  in  lunacy  that  the  obligations  of  a  lunatic 
are  postponed  to  the  needs  of  the  lunatic  does  not  affect  funds  in  the 
High  Court  (In  re  Brown,  [1900]  1  Ch.  489). 

(/)  Amount  of  Income, — No  comment  is  needed  on  this  head 

(ff)  Past  Maintenance, — As  to  when  an  obligation  to  pay  for,  will  be 
implied,  see  ante,  p.  446 ;  and  add  to  authorities  there  cited.  In  re  New- 
hegin's  JSstate,  1887,  36  Ch.  D.  477 ;  In  re  Waism,  [1899]  1  Ch.  72.  See 
also  Wandsworth  Union  v.  Worihington,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  420. 

(A)  FtUure  Maintenance. — ^As  to  the  postponement  of  debts  to  main- 
tenance, vide  supra,  p.  465.    The  "  comfort "  (a  term  which  receives  a 
very  generous  interpretation  (cp.  In  re  Persse,  1828,  3  MoL  94),  even  if 
the  claims  of  creditors  (vide  supra,  p.  465),  or  next-of-kin,  or  expectants 
{Ex  parte  Balcer,  1801,  6  Ves.  7 ;  31  E.  R  911)  suffer  in  consequence)  of 
the  lunatic  is  the  primary  consideration  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  allowance — ^for  the  increase  or  reduction  of  which,  provision  is 
made ;  and  the  allowance  may  be  made  to  include  payments  to  relatives, 
whom  the  lunatic  is  bound  to  support  (a  rule  derived  by  implication 
from  the  Statute  De  Prcerogativd  Regis),  and  even  payments  in  settle- 
ment of  moral  obligations  arising  from  family  claims  (cp.  In  re  Darling, 
1888,  39  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  212),  claims  arising  from  service  (cp.  In  re  Carys- 
foH,  1840,  Cr.  &  Ph.  76;  41  E.  R  418;  54  R  R  215),  and  charitable 
claims  (cp.  In  re  Frost,  1870,  L.  R  5  Ch.  701).    The  question  whether 
the  committee  of  a  lunatic  is  liable  under  the  common  order  for  main- 
tenance, to  account  for,  and,  if  necessary,  refund  the  proportionate  part 
of  a  yearly  allowance,  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  lunatic  between  two  quarter-days,  may  be  answered  by 
stating  that  where  the  lunatic  has  not  been  maintained  for  the  whole 
year,  the  executors  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  committee  of  the 
lunatic  such  portion  of  the  yearly  allowance  as  has  not  been  properly 
paid  away  for  the  purposes  of  the  lunatic  (Strangrvayes  v.  Bead,  [1898] 
2  Ch.  419). 
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V.  Supersedeas. — ^There  are  three  forms  of  supersedeas.  (1)  Con- 
ditumcU,  i.e,  the  supersedeas  of  a  commission  on  certain  terms  and 
conditions  (L.  A.,  1890,  s.  105).  (2)  Partialy  i.e,  the  rescission  or  varia- 
tion of  the  commission  as  regards  the  commitment  of  the  person  (L.  A., 
8.  106  (1));  and  (3)  Absolute,  the  main  ground  for  which  is  now  the 
lunatic's  recovery.  The  application  for  absolute  supersedeas  is  made  by 
petition  (which  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  person  alleged  to  have 
recovered  his  soundness  of  mind,  though  it  seems  (Ex  parte  Bumpton, 
1728,  Mos.  78;  25  E.  E.  281)  that  the  committees  may  be  joined), 
supported  by  affidavits.  The  appearance  of  the  lunatic  at  the  hearing 
is  necessary,  unless  he  is  labouring  under  some  physical  infirmity  ren- 
dering it  impossible,  in  which  case  he  would  be  examined  by  one  of  the 
Chancery  Visitors,  or  (jsemMe)  unless  the  question  of  his  sanity  had  been 
determined  by  a  competent  tribunal  abroad  (cp.  In  re  Dyce  Sombre,  1844, 
1  Ph.  C,  at  pp.  437,  438 ;  41  E.  E.  697).  To  justify  a  supersedeas  there 
must  be  evidence  of  restored  competence  on  the  part  of  the  lunatic  to 
manage  himself  and  his  affairs  (cp.  Ex  parte  ffolyland,  1792,  3  Bro.  C.  C, 
at  p.  443 ;  29  E.  E.  634).  The  judge  may,  if  he  think  fit,  direct  an  issue 
as  to  sanity,  or  suspend  the  proceedings  under  the  commission  tempor- 
arily, or  (L.  A.,  1890,  s.  106  (2))  annex  terms  to  the  supersedeas. 

Miscellaneous. — It  only  remains  to  give  an  alphabetical  summary — 
which  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive — of  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
additional  heads  of  law  with  which  the  law  of  lunacy  comes  into  contact, 
and  to  indicate  the  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  them. 

Actions. — (a)  By  and  against  lunatics  (see  also,  Next  Friend;  Guardian 
AD  utem).  When  a  lunatic  or  person  of  unsound  mind  not  so  found 
by  inquisition  is  a  defendant  to  the  action,  service  on  the  committee 
of  the  lunatic,  or  on  the  person  with  whom  the  person  of  unsound 
mind  resides,  or  under  whose  care  he  is,  shall,  unless  the  Court  or 
a  judge  otherwise  orders,  he  deemed  good  service  on  such  defendant 
(E.  S.  C,  Order  9,  r.  5).  See  form  of  summons  for  special  service  on 
defendant  under  this  rule,  Dan.  Ch.  F,  No.  116.  Service  under  this 
rule  and  Order  67,  r.  5,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  issue  of  a  writ  of 
sequestration  against  the  estate  and  effects  of  a  person  of  unsound 
mind  under  Order  43,  r.  6  (Robinson  v.  Galland,  1889,  W.  N.  108). 
Service  on  the  lunatic  sole  partner  of  a  firm  should  be  effected  under 
this  rule  (Fore  Street  Warehouse  Co.  v.  Durrant,  1883, 10  Q.  B.  D.  471). 
Where  no  appearance  has  been  entered  to  a  writ  of  summons  for 
a  defendant  who  is  a  person  of  unsound  mind  not  so  found  by 
inquisition,  the  plaintiff  shall,  before  further  proceeding  with  the 
action  against  the  defendant,  apply  to  the  Court  or  a  judge  for  an 
order  that  some  proper  person  be  assigned  guardian  of  such  defen- 
dant, by  whom  he  may  appear  and  defend  the  action.  But  no  such 
otxier  shall  be  made  unless  it  appears  on  the  hearing  of  such  appli- 
cation that  the  writ  of  summons  was  duly  served,  and  that  notice  of 
such  application  was,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for 
appearance,  and  at  least  six  clear  days  before  the  day  in  such  notice 
named  for  hearing  the  application,  served  upon  or  left  at  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  person  with  whom  or  under  whose  care  svich 
defendant  was  at  the  time  of  serving  such  writ  of  summons  (Order 
13,  r.  1).  An  appearance  must  be  entered  on  behalf  of  a  defendant 
of  unsound  mind  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  application  for 
the  appointment  of  a  guardian  ad  litem  to  act  for  him  (1  Dan.  Ch. 
Br.  183 ;  and  cp.  Lumngton  v.  Seu?ell  (a  case  as  to  infants),  1821, 
6  Madd.  28).  The  practice  is  the  same  in  regard  to  suits  commenced 
by  summons  (OsbMiston  v.  Crowiher,  1853,  1  Sm.  &  G.  App.  xii.), 
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but  no  subsequent  step  can  be  taken  on  his  behalf  till  the  order 
appointing  the  guardian  has  been  obtained  (1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  183). 
The  application  is  by  motion,  as  to  service  of  which  see  Order  9, 
r.  5,  aiUe.  For  form  of  motion  see  Dan.  Ch,  F.  p.  46 ;  Chitty,  Pr, 
p.  555.  For  form  of  order  see  Seton,  821.  The  official  solicitor  is 
usually  appointed  (1  Dan.  Ch,  Pr.  183),  unless  there  is  some  relative 
or  friend  of  the  defendant  who  is  a  fit  person,  and  is  willing  to 
undertake  the  defence.  Neither  the  plaintiff  nor  his  solicitor  nor  a 
person  out  of  the  jurisdiction  can  be  appointed  guardian  ad  lUem. 
Be  Assigned, — As  to  costs  of  official  solicitor,  see  R.  S.  C,  Order  65, 
r.  13,  reproducing  Cons.  Order  40,  r.  4.  The  Court  will  usually 
direct  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  official  solicitor's  costs  and  add  them 
to  his  own.  Where  a  defendant  is  unable  to  defend  from  bad 
health,  not  arising  from  or  producing  lunacy,  the  practice  is  to 
allow  time  for  the  defence,  and  not  to  assign  a  guardian.  Appear 
and  Defend, — ^The  defence  of  a  lunatic  is  expressed  to  be  made  by 
his  committee  or  his  guardian,  or  by  the  person  assigned  as  his 
guardian  by  the  Court.  See  further,  notes  to  Order  16,  r.  17,  posL 
The  lunatic  or  person  of  unsound  mind  enjoys  through  his  com- 
mittee or  next  friend  all  remedies  open  to  him  but  for  his  disability. 
Where  lunatics  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  not  so  found  by 
inquisition  might  respectively  before  the  passing  of  the  principal 
Act  have  sued  as  plaintiffs,  or  would  have  been  liable  to  be  sued 
as  defendants,  in  any  action  or  suit^  they  may  respectively  sae 
as  plaintiffs  in  any  action  by  their  committee  or  next  friend, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Chancery  Division,  and  may  in 
like  manner  defend  any  action  by  their  committees  or  guaraiaog 
appointed  for  that  purpose  (Order  16,  r.  17).  Allegations  of  facts 
in  pleadings,  thoueh  denied  specifically  or  by  necessary  implication, 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  admitted  against  lunatics  or  persons  of 
unsound  mind  not  so  found  (ep.  Order  19,  r.  13).  A  judgement 
against  a  lunatic  so  found  or  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  in 
lunacy  can  only  be  enforced  through  the  Court  in  Lunacy.    The 

E roper  order  is  to  direct  the  committee  to  apply  to  the  Judge  in 
lUnacy  for  liberty  to  satisfy  the  judgment  debt  out  of  the  lunatic's 
property ;  and  if  he  fail  to  comply  with  such  an  order,  an  applica- 
tion may  be  made  for  an  order  against  him.  Such  application  can 
only  be  made  to  the  Judge  in  Lunacy.  There  is  a  saving  for  lunacy 
in  regard  to  specialty  debts  under  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  42,  s.  3,  simple 
contracts  and  torts  under  21  Jac.  I.  s.  16 — the  time  running  against 
the  lunatic  from  the  date  of  his  recovery.  Time  will  not  run 
against  a  lunatic  who  has  no  committee  in  regard  to  money  charged 
on  any  real  estate  or  legacy,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  capable  of  giving 
a  discharge  or  release  for  such  money  within  sec.  8  of  the  Act  of 
1874,  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57.  Where  a  creditor  cannot  recover  a  debt 
against  a  lunatic,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Court  in  Lunacy,  the 
case  is  taken  out  of  the  Statu t-e  of  Limitations.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  rules  of  Court  creating  a  saving  for  lunacy  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  appeal.  But  the  omission  could  be  rectified  by  special 
leave  extending  the  time  for  appealing,  (b)  To  perpeiuaie  testimomf 
(see  Wood  Renton  on  Lunacy,  p.  1017 ;  Smtk  v.  A,-0,^  1777,  ciL 
1  Veru.  106;  In  re  Stoer,  1884,  9  P.  D.  120). 

Advowson. — Neither  the  lunatic  nor  his  committee  can  present  ^Com. 
Dig.,  "  Idiot,''  C).  The  right  of  presentation  is  in  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. As  to  sale  of,  see  In  re  Vavasour,  1851,  3  Mac.  &  O.  375; 
42  E.  E.  266. 

Alienation  (under  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act). — ^As  to  where  con- 
currence of  lunatic  husband  dispensed  with,  see  sec.  91  of  3  &  4 
Will.  rv.  c.  74,  and  Wood  Eenton  on  Lunacy,  pp.  30,  31. 
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Alimony. — ^The  wife  de  facto,  in  suit  for  nullity,  entitled  to  alimony 

{Portsmouth  v.  Portsmouth,  1826,  3  Add.  63),  which  is  not  alienable 

{In  re  Robinson,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.  160). 
Apprenticeship. — Probably  dissoluble  on  ground  of  insanity  on  same 

principles  as  partnership.    See  Partnership. 
Arbitration. — See  Vol.  I.  pp.  455,  457. 
Archbishop,  Lunacy  of.— See  Vol.  IL  p.  277. 
Army.— See  Army  Act,  1881,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58,  ss.  91,  130;  Army 

(Annual)  Act,  1889,  s.  5;  Army  (Annual)  Act,  1891,  s.  6 ;  Army 

(Annual)  Act,  1894,  s.  5. 
Attorney,  Powers  of. — As  to  position  of  lunatic  in  regard  to,  see 

Antrim  v.  Bucks,  14  &  15  Car.  ii.  C.  C.  17 ;  Bayley  v.  fTarburton, 

8  Geo.  II.  Com.  Rep.  494,  etc. 
Bankruptcy. — As  to  whether  lunatic  can  be  adjudicated,  see  Vol.  IL 

fi.  11.  The  question  still  remains  open.  See  also  InreR.  S,  A,, 
19011  2  K.  B.  32 ;  In  re  Atftoun,  [1901]  W.  N.  165 ;  In  re  Aytom, 
1904]  W.  N.  56 ;  and  Curator  Bonis. 

Bishop,  Lunacy  of.— See  Vol.  IL  p.  277. 

Charity,  Lunatic  cannot  be  visitor  of  (cp.  A.-O,  v.  Dixie,  1807,  13  Ves, 
'  533 ;  and  Floyds  or  Floods  or  Jesus  CoUege  Case,  cit.  Tyssen,  Charities, 
33,  and  Hob.  136). 

CoBfPANY,  Idiot  or  lunatic  cannot  be  liquidator  of  {In  re  North  Motion 
Mining  Co.,  1886,  34  W.  R.  527).  A  lunatic  shareholder  may  vote 
by  his  committee  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  16,  s.  79). 

DOMICIL. — See  Vol.  IV.  p.  703 ;  Didiskeim  v.  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  [1900]  2  Ch.  15 ;  Thie^-y  v.  Chalmers,  Guthrie  &  Co,,  [1900] 
1  Ch.  80;  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Co,  v.  Kmer,  [1901]  1  Ch. 
666 ;  In  re  De  Larragoiti,  [1907]  2  Ch.  14 ;  also  Curator  Bonis. 

Executors  and  Administrators.— See  Vol.  V.  p.  553,  Pope  on  Lunacy, 
2nd  ed. ;  Wood  Renton  on  Lwnacy,  p.  1081 ;  In  the  EsUUe  of  Shaw, 
[1905]  p.  92. 

Friendly  Societies. — As  to  whether  lunacy  is  "  sickness  "  within  rules 
of,  see  Burton  v.  Eydm,  1873,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  295 ;  Caistor  Union  v. 
Cleaver,  1892,  56  J.  P.  503.  See  also,  as  to  members  of,  becoming 
lunatic  and  chargeable  to  poor-rate,  case  noted  in  Law  Journal, 
March  20,  1897. 

Guardian,  Idiot  or  lunatic  cannot  be  (Co.  Lit.  886 ;  Ez  parte  Brydges, 
1791,  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  249  (a)).  As  to  consent  to  marriage  where 
guardian  or  parent  lunatic,  see  4  Geo.  iv.  c.  76,  s.  17 ;  Ex  parte 
Reibey,  1843,  7  Jur.  589. 

Guardian  ad  litem. — See  supra,  Actions  (a),  and  article  Guardian 
AD  IJTEM.  A  guardian  ad  litem  of  a  lunatic  defendant  mav,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Court,  consent  to  evidence  being  given  by 
affidavit  {Piggott  v.  Toogood,  [1904]  W.  N.  130). 

Husband  and  Wife. — Supervening  insanity  does  not  prevent  the  usual 
incidents  of  marriage  from  ansiug  (see  Bac.  Abr,,  tit.  "  Idiots  and 
Lunatics"  (D);  Co.  Lit.  30  {b)  (dower  and  curtesy);  Brodie  v. 
Barry,  1812,  2  Ves.  &  Bea.,  at  p.  39 ;  35  E.  R.  232 ;  13  R  R  37 
(maintenance) ;  In  re  Dixon's  Trs,,  1879,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  572  (equity 
to  a  settlement),  etc.,  etc.).    See  Alienation,  supra. 

Incumbent. — See  article  Incumbent,  and  Incumbents  Resignation  Act, 
1871.  SembU,  proceedings  under  that  statute  need  to  oe  taken  by 
inquisition. 

Insurance,  Life. — Capacity  of  insane  to  insure  depends  on  ordinary 
law  as  to  their  capacity  to  contract  {vide  supra,  p.  444).  Insanity  is 
a  fact  to  be  disclosed  on  insurance  (cp.  Lindenau  v.  Desborough,  1830, 
3  M.  &  R  45 ;  but  see  Sweete  v.  Fairlie,  1833,  Shelf.  Lun,  532 ;  see 
also,  as  to  suicide  (while  insane)  and  life  insurance,  articles  CoBOfiT 
Suicide  ;  and  Life  Insurance,  ante,  p.  272). 
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JuBGB. — As  to  lunacy  of,  see  Wood  Benton  on  Lwnacy^  p.  790;  also 
Bryd.  65,  85  \  Brooke,  Abr,  258  (a) ;  Mirr,  Just,  c.  2,  s.  2. 

Lbgaciss. — Ademption. — ^The  surplus  of  specific  property  disposed  of 
within  sec.  123,  L.  A,  1890,  retains  its  character  for  purposes  of 
succession  (cp.  Freeman  v.  Ellis,  1863,  1  H.  &  M.  758 ;  71  E.  R 
332) ;  a  specific  bequest  made  by  lunatic,  while  sane,  will,  if  possible, 
not  be  defeated  (cp.  Ex  varte  Haycock,  1828,  5  Russ.  154 ;  38  K  R 
986  ;  29  R.  R.  16  ;  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  1853,  10  Hare,  475;  68  E.  R 
1014 ;  In  re  Larking,  1887,  37  Ch.  D.  310).  In  other  cases  a  change 
in  the  character  of  specific  property  belonging  to  a  lunatic  adeems 
a  legacy  of  (cp.  Browne  v.  Groombridge,  1869,  4  Madd.  495 ;  56  K  R 
788 ;  20  R.  R  326 ;  see  also  In  re  Wood,  [1894]  2  Ch.  577).  Pay- 
ments. — See  as  to,  Winihrop  v.  Winthrop,  1845,  1  Coop.  /.  Cott  196; 
47  E.  R.  815 ;  76  R.  R.  2 ;  In  re  UpfvU,  1851,  3  Mac.  &  G.  281; 
42  E.  R.  269.  A  devise  may  be  accepted  by  lunatic,  even  if  it 
imposes  an  onerous  condition,  and  it  is  for  his  benefit  to  do  so, 
and  in  this  particular  the  Court  in  Lunacy  should  act  for  the 
lunatic  as  if  he  were  a  person  of  sound  mind  and  guided  by 
reasonable  motives  {In  re  Seftcm  (Earl  of),  [1898]  2  Ch.  378,  C.  A; 
see  also  In  re  Greenvmd,  [1902]  2  Ch.  198 ;  [1903]  1  Ch.  749 
(devise  subject  to  a  name  clause;  lunacy  of  devisee)). 

Libel. — As  to  responsibility  of  lunatic  for,  see  Tort,  infra.  As  to 
whether  imputation  of  insanity  is  a  libel,  see  Morgan  v.  lAngen, 
1863,  8  L.  T.  800;  fVeldon  v.  Winslaw,  1884,  Times,  March  14-19, 
1884 ;  JFeldon  v.  De  Bathe,  1885,  33  W.  R.  328. 

Limitation. — See  article  Limitation. 

Master  and  Servant. — See  Apprenticeship,  supra.  SemUe,  the 
absence  of  a  servant  from  insanity  does  not  operate  as  a  dissolution 
of  the  contract  of  service  (see  Anon.,  35  Car.  li.  Skin.  114;  R.y. 
Charles,  1772,  Burr.  S.  C.  706;  R.  v.  Suttm,  1794,  5  T.  R  660; 
R,  V.  HvdcMt,  1796,  6  T.  R.  583). 

Mortgage. — See  ante,  p.  462. — It  should  be  noted  that^  under  sea  117, 
L.  A.,  1890,  (1)  the  jurisdiction  is  now  exercisable  by  the  "judge'' 
(see  s.  108,  and  ante,  p.  54);  (2)  it  extends  to  any  "property  "(for 
definition,  see  sec.  341,  L.  A.,  1890);  (3)  the  mortgage  may  be 
ordered  not  only  for  payment  of  lunatic's  debts,  but  for  bis 
"  benefit "  generally ;  (4)  the  jurisdiction  applies  to  cases  under 
L.  A,  1890,  s.  116  (as  to  which  see  ante,  p.  458).  For  the  practice, 
see  R.  L.,  1892,  rr.  19,  48,  49,  50,  123;  and  consult  the  following 
cases :— /n  re  Tawnshend,  1865, 2  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  519 ;  46  E.  R  476; 
In  re  Fox,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  37 ;  In  re  Pugh,  1853,  3  De  G.,  M.  &  G. 
416  ;  43  E.  R.  163 ;  In  re  Stables,  1864,  4  De  G.,  J.  &  S.  257 ;  46 
E.  R.  917;  Ex  parte  PkiUips,  1812,  19  Ves.  118 ;  34  R  R  463; 
12  R  R.  151.  For  form  of  reconveyance  on  behalf  of  lunatic 
mortgagee  and  charge  on  lunatic's  real  estate,  see  infra,  p.  492. 

Next  Friend.— See  Actions  (a),  suprct,  and  articles  Guardian  ad 
LITEM;  Next  Friend. 

Parliament. — See  article  Franchise  (Electoral),  Vol.  V.;  and 
Lunacy  (Vacating  of  Seats)  Act,  1886.  As  to  whether  the  nuuD- 
tenance  of  a  voter's  wife  in  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum  is  "  medical 
assistance  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Medical  Relief  Disqualifica- 
tion Removal  Act,  1885,  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  46,  s.  2,  see  Kirkhouse  v. 
Blakeway,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  306. 

Partnership. — The  capacity  of  an  insane  person  to  become  a  partner 
depends  on  considerations  similar  to  those  which  determine  his 
capacity  to  contract  (see  ante,  p.  444).  Supervening  insanity  does 
not  ipso  facto  dissolve  a  partnership,  unless  the  articles  contain  a 
provision  to  that  effect  (cp.  Wrexham  v.  HuddUstan,  1734,  1  Swans. 
514-518 ;  36  E.  R.  491 ;  Sayery.  Rennet,  1784, 1  Cox,  107 ;  29  £.  R 
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1084;  JFaiers  v.  Taylor,  1813,  2  Yes.  &  Bea.  299;  35  E.  R  333; 
13  R.  B.  91,;^  Lord  Eldon,  L.C.,  at  p.  303;  Janes  v.  Nay,  1833, 
2  Myl.  &  K.  125 ;  39  E.  R.  892 ;  39  R.  K.  160).  Bat  a  dissolution 
may  be  obtained  by  judicial  order  (a)  under  sec.  35  (a)  of  the 
Partnership  Act,  1890,  53  &  54  Yict.  c.  39,  where  a  partner  is 
found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  or  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  to  be  of  permanently  unsound  mind;  and  (b)  under  sec.  119 
of  the  L.  A.,  1890,  where  a  person  being  a  member  of  a  partnership 
becomes  lunatic.  The  differences  between  these  sections  appear  to 
be  that  only  cases  of  supervening  lunacy  can  be  dealt  with  under 
(fi) ;  that  there  is  no  express  restriction  in  (b)  of  the  right  of  the 
Court  to  intervene  in  cases  where  the  lunatic  is  so  found,  or  per- 
manent unsoundness  of  mind  can  be  shown  (it  is  unlikely,  however, 
that  anything  short  of  permanent  unsoundness  of  mind  would  be 
held  practically,  even  if  it  were  legally,  sufficient) ;  that  (b)  is  appli- 
cable (senMe)  only  where  the  proceedings  are  not  contentious,  and 
no  question  of  the  taking  of  disputed  accounts  is  involved ;  that  it 
is,  however,  applicable  to  cases  falling  short  of  positive  unsoundness 
of  mind  (e.g.  coming  under  L.  A.,  1890,  s.  116,  subs.  (1)  (d))-,  and 
that  the  judge's  discretion  is  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lunatic  and  his  family  (iind.,  subs.  (4)).  As  to  evidence  necessary 
to  prove  permanent  unsoundness  of  mind,  see  Janes  v.  Lloyd,  1874, 
L.  R  18  Eq.,  at  p.  272;  JFaUrs  v.  Taylor,  vbi  supra;  Pearce  v. 
Chamberlain,  1750,  2  Yes.  35;  28  E.  B.  23;  13  B.  R.  91;  Kirby 
V.  Carr,  1838,  3  Y.  &  C.  184 ;  51  R.  R.  366 ;  Sadler  v.  Lee,  1843, 
6  Beav.  324 ;  49  E.  R  850 ;  63  R.  R.  95 ;  Anon,,  1855,  2  Kay  &  J. 
441 ;  69  E.  R  855 ;  Helrnore  v.  SmUh,  1887,  35  Ch.  D.  442 ;  Jones 
V.  Noy,  ubi  supra;  Rowlands  v.  Evans  and  Williams  v.  Evans,  1861, 
30  Beav.  302;  54  E.  R  905.  See  also  Ught  v.  Ligkt,  1858, 
25  Beav.  248;  53  E.  R  631;  Fisher  v.  Melles,  1870,  cit.  L.  R 
18  Eq.,  at  p.  268 ;  DUmns  v.  Dibbins,  1896,  44  W.  R  595.  The 
date  of  dissolution  is  (a)  in  the  case  of  a  partnership  at  will,  the 
time  fixed  by  notice  of  dissolution  duly  given,  or,  if  no  notice  is 
provided  for,  from  the  time  of  proceedings  for  dissolution  being 
taken  {Kirby  v.  Carr,  ubi  supra;  q).  Partnership  Act,  1890,  s.  32, 
and  MeUersh  v.  Keen,  1859,  27  Beav.  236 ;  54  E.  R  92) ;  (b)  in  the 
case  of  a  partnership  not  at  will,  where  the  articles  authorise  a  dis- 
solution, the  date  at  which  the  partnership  was  so  dissolved  (Robertson 
V.  LockU,  1846,  15  Sim.  285 ;  60  E.  R  627 ;  74  R  R  80) ;  (c)  in  all 
other  cases  the  date  of  the  decree  (Besch  v.  FroUeh,  1842, 1  Ph.  172 ; 
41  E.  R  597 ;  65  R  R  363).  Costs  of  dissolution  paid  out  of 
partnership  assets  (Janes  v.  fFelch,  1855,  1  Kay  &  J.  765 ;  69  E.  R 
668).  Insane  partner  has  right  to  restoration  on  recovery  (see  Anon,, 
ubi  supra,  and  cp.  /.  v.  S,,  [1894]  3  Ch.  72).  As  to  service  of  writs 
on  lunatic  partners,  see  R.  S.  C,  1883,  Order  9,  r.  5 ;  and  for  form 
of  judgment  in  action  against  partner,  Seton,  Decrees,  6th  ed.» 
pp.  2168,  2169. 

Power  of  Sals. — A  power  of  sale  given  by  a  will  to  trustees  to  enable 
them  to  perform  a  trust  for  the  maintenance,  out  of  capital  as  well 
as  income,  of  a  lunatic  during  his  life  is  not  determined  by  the 
lunatic's  becoming  absolutely  entitled  to  the  property  so  long  as 
he  is  unable  to  call  for  a  conveyance  (In  re  Jump,  [1903]  1  Ch.  129). 

Prescription.— See  articles  Limitation  ;  Prescription. 

Presumptions. — As  to  (1)  continuance  of  insanity,  see  Orimani  v.  Draper, 
1848,  6  N.  C.  421 ;  Johnson  v.  Blane,  1848,  ibid.  457;  Fowlis  v. 
Davidson,  1848,  ibid,  473 ;  (2)  sanity,  ante,  p.  450. 

Principal  and  Agent.— See  article  Principal  and  Agent;  and  ante, 
p.  446,  as  to  agency  of  wife. 

Rating. — See  article  Asylums,  Vol.  I.  p.  605. 
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Ship. — As  to  lunatic  owner  of  or  shareholder  in,  see  M.  S.  A,  1894,  s.  55, 
and  op.  Miehad  v.  Fripp,  1868,  L.  R.  7  £q.  95  (infancy). 

Tort. — The  question  of  the  liability  of  a  lunatic  for  tort  is  still  undeter- 
mined. See  Pollock  on  Torts,  7th  ed.,  p.  53 ;  Clerk  and  Lindsell  on 
Tarts,  4th  ed.,  pp.  48,  49 ;  Wood  Benton  on  Lunacy,  65 ;  and  L.  Q.  B, 
July  1897. 

Trade  Union. — ^See  Burke  v.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Dyers,  [1906] 
2  K.  B.  583  (alteration  during  insanity  of  member  of  rule  as  to 
sick  benefits). 

Trusts. — As  to  exercise  of  powers  vested  in  lunatic  as  trustee,  see  ante, 
p.  463.  See  also  Trusts;  Vesting  Order.  For  notes  on  the 
practice,  see  Wood  Kenton  on  Lunacy,  pp.  989,  990. 

Vesting  Orders. — See  Vesting  Order. 

Witness. — A  lunatic  is  competent  to  fi;ive  evidence,  either  vivd  voce  or  upon 
affidavit,  if  the  judge  is  satisfied,  on  a  preliminary  examination,  that 
he  understands  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath  (cp.  R,  v.  HiU, 
1851,  2  Den.  C.  C.  254;  SpittU  v.  H^altan,  1871,  L.  R.  11  Eq.  420). 
The  credibility  of  such  testimony  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  See  also 
article  Asylums,  Vol.  I.  p.  609. 

[AtUfiorities, — Among  the  older  text-books,  see  Bridal,  1700 ;  (Jollin- 
son  (a  work  of  great  value),  1812 ;  Shelford,  1847 ;  Phillips.  1858.  The 
chief  modem  text-books  are:  Pope,  2nd  ed.,  1890;  Archbold,  4th  ed., 
1895;  Elmer,  7th  ed.,  1892 ;  Wood  Eenton,  1896 ;  Hey  wood  and  Maasey, 
Lunacy  Practice,  3rd  ed.,  1907 ;  Fry,  3rd  ed.,  1890 ;  Pitt-Lewis,  Insane 
and  the  Law,  1895.] 
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FORMS. 

(Scheduled  to  Lunacy  Rides,  1892.) 

Form  1. 

Title  of  Progebdings. 

(a)  ApplicaHon  as  to  alleged  Lunaiie. 

Iq  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  A  B.,  a  person  alleged  to  be  of  unsound 
mind. 

(b)  Applieaiion  as  to  Lunatic  sofofwnd  by  InquisUion, 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  A.  B.,  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

(c)  Applieaiion  as  to  Lunatic  not  so  found  by  InquisUion. 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  A  B.,  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  not  so 
found  by  inquisition. 

(d)  Applieaiion  in  Lunacy  and  in  the  Chancery  Division, 

In  Lunacy 

and 
In  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Chancery  Division. 

In  the  matter  of  A.  B.,  a  person  of  unsound  mind  [or  as  the 
case  may  be], 

(e)  Application  as  to  Person  through  Menial  Infirmiiy  arising  through 

Disease  or  Age  incapable  of  managing  his  Affairs. 

In  the  matter  of  A.  B., 

and 
In  the  matter  of  the  Acts  53  Yict.  c.  5,  and  54  &  55  Vict, 
c.  65. 
(J)  Application  for  Vesting  Order. 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  the  trusts  of  an  indenture  dated  the 

and  made  between 
and 
In  the  matter  of  A  B.,  a  person  of  unsound  mind  [or  as  the 
case  may  be]^ 
and 
In  thQ  matter  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1891. 
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Form  2. 

Notice  of  Appeal  from  an  Order  of  a  Master. 

[Insert  the  TUU  of  the  Proceedings.'] 

TAKE  NOTICE  that  of  deaires  to 

appeal  to  the  Judge  from  the  order  of  the  Master  made  in  this  matter 
dated  the  \ifpart  only  is  appealed  from^  add :  so  far  as  it 

directs  that  ]. 

AND  THAT  he  intends  to  ask  that  the  said  order  may  be  discharged 
[or  varied]  and  that  it  may  be  ordered  that 
Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed) 
To  Solicitors  for 

and  to  Messrs. 
his  Solicitors. 

Form  3. 

Notice  of  Appeal  from  a  Certificate  of  a  Master. 

[Insert  the  TUU  of  the  Proceedings,] 

TAKE  NOTICE  that  of  intends  to 

appeal  from  the  certificate  of  the  Master  made  in  this  matter  dated 
the 

AND  THAT  he  intends  to  ask  that  the  said  certificate  may  be  varied 
as  follows :  [state  the  variation]. 

And  that  such  consequential  directions  may  be  given  or  correctioos 
and  alterations  made  in  the  said  certificate  as  may  be  necessary. 
Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed) 
To  Solicitors  for 

and  to  Messrs. 
his  Solicitors. 

Form  4. 

PETTnoN  for  an  Order  for  Inquisition. 

[For  TUU  see  Form.  1  (a).] 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
The  humble  petition  of  C.  D.,  of  ,  in  the  county  of  , 

showeth  as  follows : — 

1.  A  B.,  now  residing  at  ,  is  now  and  for 

years  last  past  has  been  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing 
himself  and  his  affairs. 

2.  Your  petitioner  is  the  father  of  the  said  A.  B. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  the  Masters  in  Lunacy, 
or  one  of  them,  may  be  directed  to  inquire  concerning  the  alleged  lunacy 
of  the  said  A.  B. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

(Signed)        C.  D. 
Witness  to  the  signature  of  the  said  C.  D., 
E.  F.,  Solicitor. 
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Form  5. 

Notice  to  alleged  Lunatic  of  Petition  for  Inquisition. 

"  Mr.  A.  B. 

"  Take  notice  that  a  petition,  of  which  a  copy  is  within  written,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  me  {or  by  C.  D.,  of 

)}  and  that  by  virtue  of  and  under  the  same  an 
inquiry  may  be  ordered  to  take  place  before  one  of  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy  as  to  whether  you  are  or  are  not  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable 
of  managing  yourself  and  your  affairs,  but  that  you  may,  in  case  you 
think  fit,  demand  that  such  inquiry  may,  if  ordered,  be  had  before  a 
jury,  in  which  case  a  notice  of  such  your  desire  must  be  signed  by  you 
and  attested  by  a  solicitor,  and  filed  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy,  the  Soyal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  within  seven  clear  days 
after  your  receipt  of  this  notice. 
"  Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed)  C.  D. 

(or  X.  Y.,  of 

Solicitor.)" 

Form  6. 

Notice  to  alleged  Lunatic  of  Report  of  Commissioners 

under  the  lunacy  act,  1890. 

"  Mr.  A.  B. 

"Take  notice  that  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  on  the 

day  of  made  a  Report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

stating  that  you  are  detained  or  taken  charge  of  as  a  lunatic,  and  that 
they  are  of  opinion  that  your  property  is  not  duly  protected  {or  that 
the  income  of  your  property  is  not  duly  applied  for  your  benefit  or  to 
thai  effect) :  And  take  notice  that  such  Report  having  been  duly  filed, 
an  inquiry  may  thereon  be  ordered  by  the  Judge  in  Lunacy  to  take 
place  before  one  of  the  Masters  in  Lunacy  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
are  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing  yourself  and  your 
afiairs,  but  that  in  case  you  think  fit  to  demand  that  such  inquiry  if 
ordered  to  be  held  may  take  place  before  a  jury,  a  notice  thereof  must 
be  signed  by  you  and  attested  by  a  solicitor,  and  filed  at  the  oflSce  of 
the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  within 
seven  days  after  your  receipt  of  this  notice. 

''  Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed)        X.  Y." 

Form  7. 

Notice  by  alleged  Lunatic  demanding  a  Jury. 

"  In  the  matter  of  A.  B.,  an  alleged  lunatic. 

"I,  the  above-named  A.  B.,  having  been  on  the  day  of 

served  with  a  notice  of  a  petition  for  an  order  for  an  inquiry 

{or  of  the  filing  of  a  Report  whereon  an  inquiry  may  be  ordered), 

^  When  a  demand  for  a  jury  has  already  been  filed,  from  this  to  the  end  is  to 
be  omitted. 
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whether  or  not  I  am  of  unsouDd  mind  and  incapable  of  managing 
myself  and  my  affairs,  do  hereby  demand  that,  in  the  event  of  such 
an  inquiry  as  aforesaid  being  ordered,  the  same  be  had  before  a  jury. 

"  Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed)        A.  R" 

"  Witness, 

«  M.  N.,  of 

"  Solicitor." 

Form  8. 

Notice  to  Psrson  of  Unsound  Mind  not  so  found  by  Inquisi- 
tion OF  Appucahon  under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1891. 

"  Mr.  A.  R. 

"Take  notice  that  a  summons,  of  which  a  copy  is  within  written, 
was  on  the  day  of  issued  by  me  {or  by  C.  D.,  of  ), 

and  that  in  pursuance  thereof  orders  may  be  made  on  the  ground  (Mt 
the  grownd  on  which  the  case  is  brought  within  sec.  116  of  the  Lunacy  Ad^ 
1890,  e,g,  that  you  are  lawfully  detained  as  a  lunatic)  for  the  purpose 
{staie  the  purpose,  e,g,,  of  rendering  your  property  or  the  income  thereof 
available  for  the  maintenance  or  benefit  of  yourself  or  of  yourself  and 
your  family  or  for  carrying  on  your  trade  or  business),  and  that  if  yoa 
intend  to  object  to  such  orders  being  made,  notice  of  such  objection 
must  be  signed  by  you  and  attested  by  a  solicitor,  and  filed  at  the  office 
of  the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  within 
seven  clear  days  after  your  receipt  of  this  notice. 

"  Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed)        C.  D. 

(or)  X.  Y., 

SoUcitor." 
Form  9. 

Notice  of  OsjEcnoN  by  Person  of  Unsound  Mind  not  so  found 
BY  Inquisition  to  Order  under  Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1891. 

I,  A.  B.,  of  ,  having  been  served  with  a  notice  of  a  sum- 

mons for  an  order  respecting  my  property,  under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890, 
hereby  give  notice  of  my  intention  to  object  to  such  order  being  made. 

Dated  the  day  of 

AB. 
Witness, 

E.F., 

Solicitor. 

Form  10. 

Notice  to  Person  through  Mental  Infirmffy  arising  from 
Disease  or  Age  Incapable  of  Managing  his  Affairs. 

"  Mr.  A.  B. 

"Take  notice  that  a  summons,  of  which  a  copy  is  within  written, 
was  on  the  day  of  issued  by  me  {or  by  C.  D.,  of  ), 

and  that  in  pursuance  thereof,  orders  may  be  made  on  the  ground  that 
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70a  are,  through  mental  infirmity  arising  from  disease  [or  age],  incapable 
of  managing  your  afiairs,  for  the  purpose  (state  the  purpose,  e,g,  of  render- 
ing your  property  or  the  income  thereof  available  for  the  maintenance  or 
benefit  of  yourself  or  of  yourself  and  your  family  or  for  carrying  on  your 
trade  or  business),  and  that  if  you  intend  to  object  to  such  orders  being 
made,  notice  of  such  objection  must  be  signed  by  you  and  attested  by  a 
solicitor,  and  filed  at  Room  No.  at  the  Soyal  Courts  of  Justice, 

London,  within  seven  clear  days  after  your  receipt  of  this  notice. 
"  Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed)        C.  D. 

(or)  X.  Y., 

Solicitor." 
Form  1L 

Notice  of  Objection  by  Person  through  Mental  Infirmttt  arising 
FROM  Disease  or  Age  Incapable  of  Managing  his  Affairs. 

I,  A.  B.,  of  ,  having  been  served  with 

a  notice  of  a  summons  for  an  order  respecting  my  property  under 

the  Acts  53  Vict.  c.  5,  and  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  65,  hereby  give  notice  of 

my  intention  to  object  to  such  order  being  made. 

Dated  the  day  of 

A.  B. 
Witness, 

M.  N, 

Solicitor. 

Form  12. 

Consent  to  Act. 

I,  A.  B.,  of  ,  hereby  consent  to  act  as  a  trustee  of  the 

[describe  the  instrument]. 

Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed)        A.  B. 

I,  C.  D.,  of  ,  Solicitor,  hereby  certify  that  the  above- 

written  signature  is  the  signature  of  A.  B.,  the  person  mentioned  in  the 
above-written  consent. 

Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed)        C.  D. 
Form  13. 

SUBffMONS  BEFORE  THE  MASTERS. 

[For  title  see  Form  1.] 

Let  all  parties  concerned  attend  the  Master  in  Lunacy  in  Chambers 
[or  in  (he  case  of  a  person  through  mental  infirmity  arising  from  disease  or  age 
incapable  of  managing  his  affairs :  the  Master  in  Chambers  at  Boom  No. 
],  at  the  Boyal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  on  day  the 

day  of  at  o'clock  in  the  noon  on 

the  hearing  of  an  application  on  the  part  of  [here  state  on  whose  behalf  the 
application  is  made  and  its  object]. 

Dated  the  day  of  19     . 

This  summons  was  taken  out  by 
of  ,  Solicitor  for 

To. 
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FORMS. 


Affidavit  of  Physician  in  Support  of  a  Petition  for  an 

iNQUIRinON. 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  A  B.,  Esquire,  an  alleged  lunatic 
I,  0.  D.,  bachelor  (or  doctor)  of  medicine  of  ,  residing  at 

[true  place  of  abode],  make  oath  and  say — 

1.  That  by  the  desire  of  E.  F.  I  visited  the  said  A  B.  at 

on  Tuesday  the  day  of  19    >  for  the  purpose  of 

ascertaining  whether  he  was  or  was  not  of  sound  mind. 

2.  That  after  careful  personal  examination  and  inquiry  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  mind  of  the  said  A  B.  is  unsound,  and  that  by  reason 
of  such  unsoundness  the  said  A  B.  is  incompetent  to  the  management 
of  himself  and  his  affairs. 

3.  That  the  unsoundness  of  mind  of  the  said  A.  B.  was  manifested, 
among  other  things,  by  great  defectiveness  of  memory  and  intelligence, 
rendering  him  incapable  of  discourse  and  quite  unable  to  direct  and 
confine  his  attention  to  any  subject,  by  the  frequent  utterance  of  indis- 
tinct and  unintelligible  sounds,  by  his  addressing  himself  with  a  variety 
of  gestures  to  two  little  china  ducks  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  by  a  per 
sistent  belief  that  spirits  were  endeavouring  to  poison  his  food. 

4.  That  I  was  informed,  and  verily  believe,  that  on  the  month  of 

last  the  said  A  B.  endeavoured  to  destroy  himself  by  attempt- 
ing to  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor.^ 

Sworn,  &c., 

CD. 

Caveat. 

In  the  matter  of  Isaac  Galpine. 
Caveat  against  any  further  proceedings  in  this  matter  without  notice 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Lowton  of  the  Temple,  on  behalf  of  the  sisters  of  the 
lunatic,  August  31,  1808. 

Summons  to  Produce  Alleged  Lunatic. 

L.S. 

By  virtue  of  His  Majesty's  General  Commission  under  the  (rreat 
Seal  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  day  of 

in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Edward, 
directed  to  the  Commissioners  therein  named,  and  an  order 

of  made  to  inquire  whether  6t  in  the 

county  of  be  a  lunatic  or  not.    These  are  to  will  and  require 

you  to  produce  before  the  said  Commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  the  said 

at  the  execution  of  the  said  inquiry  at  the  house  (tee  Farm 
of  Freest  to  Sheriff,  ante),  there  to  be  examined  touching  the  matters 
aforesaid,  and  you  are  to  give  [him]  notice  accordingly,  as  also  to  any 

1  Foreign  affidavits  should  be  either  filed  or  made  exhibits  (Ex  parte  Hewit- 
son,  1862,  1  W.  R.  68). 
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other  person  or  peraone  who  are  guardians  of  [him]  or  trustees  of  [his] 
estate  that  they  may  appear  in  [his]  defence  if  they  shall  think  fit. 

Given  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  me ,  ,  Esquire,  one  of  the 

said  Commissioners,  this  day  of  19    . 

To  or  such  other  person  or 

persons  as  now  have  the  said  L.S. 

in  their  custody  or  power. 


Summons  to  Witness. 

By  virtue  (doum  to)  he  a  lunatic  or  not  {see  Summons  to  Produce 
Lunatic,  a/rUe). 

These  are  to  will  and  require  you  that  you  personally  be  and  appear 
before  the  said  Commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  on  &c.  (see  preceding  form), 
then  and  there  upon  your  oath  to  testify  the  truth  according  to  your 
knowledge  touching  the  lunacy  of  the  said  and  all  such 

matters  as  shall  be  demanded  of  you  by  virtue  of  the  said  commission 
and  order.     Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril. 

Given  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  me,  ,  Esquire,  one  of  the 

said  Commissioners,  this  day  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and 

To,  &0.  L.S. 

Oath  of  Foreman  of  Jury. 

You  shall  well  and  truly  inquire  of  the  lunacy  of  A.  B.  by  virtue  of 
His  Majesty's  Commission  and  the  order  just  read,  and  of  all  such  other 
matters  and  things  as  shall  be  given  you  in  charge  by  virtue  of  such 
Commission,  and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence. 

So  help  you  Otod, 

Oath  of  Bemajndbr  of  Jury. 

The  same  oath  your  foreman  hath  taken  on  his  part  you  and 
each  of  you  shall  well  and  truly  observe  and  keep  on  your  respective 
parts. 

So  help  you  God. 

Oath  of  Witness. 

The  evidence  you  shall  give  to  the  Court  and  jury  sworn  touching 
this  inquiry  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

So  help  you  God. 

Oath  of  Interpreter. 

You  shall  well  and  truly  interpret  to  the  witness  all  such  questions 
as  shall  be  demanded  of  {him  or  her)  by  virtue  of  this  commission  and 
(his  or  her)  answer  thereto. 

So  help  you  God. 
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Affirmation  of  Quaker  Juror  or  Juror  having  no 

Beugious  Belief.^ 

I,  C.  D.,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  affirm  and  declare  that 
I  will  well  and  truly  inquire  of  the  lunacy  of  A  B.  by  virtue  of  His 
Majesty's  Commission  and  order  just  read,  and  of  all  such  other  matters 
and  things  as  shall  be  given  me  in  charge  by  virtue  thereof,  and  a  true 
verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence. 


Affirmation  of  Quaker  Witness  or  Witness  having  no 

Rbugious  Bsuef. 

I,  C.  D.,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  affirm  and  declare  that 
the  evidence  I  shall  give  the  Court  and  jury  touching  this  inquiry  shall 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 


Form  of  Inquisfiion  (wrrnour  a  Jury). 

Filed  th  1896. 

County  of  London  to  uni, — An  inquisition  taken  at  the  , 

situate  at  in  the  county  of  London,  this  th  day  of 

in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 

King  Edward,  by  the  Grace  of  Gk>d  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ,  by  ,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  our 

said  Lord  the  King,  by  virtue  of  His  Majesty's  General  Commission 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the 
th  day  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  , 

to  ,  and  ,  the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  directed,  and 

under  an  order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Justice 
made  on  the  th  day  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  ,  which  order  is  to  this  inquisition  annexed,  to  inquire 

concerning  the  alleged  lunacy  of  J.  C,  residing  at  aforesaid. 

He,  the  said  ,  having  personally  examined  the  said  J.  C.  and 

taken  evidence  and  called  for  information  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  said  J.  C.  is  of  unsound  mind,  so  that  she  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
government  of  herself,  her  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  goods, 
and  chattels,  and  the  said  certifies  the  same  accordingly. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  has  to  this  first  above-written 

inquisition  set  his  name  and  seal,  the  day  and  year. 


Seal 


1  Op,  Oaths  Act,  1888,  62  Vict  c  10. 
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Form  of  Inquisition  (with  a  Jury). 

County  of  London  to  toii. — (dotvn  to)  residing  at  aforesaid 

(mum,  mutatis  mutandis^  as  in  preceding  form)  upon  the  oath  of  [sei  out 
names  ofjury\  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  said  county  of  London,  who, 
being  sworn  and  charged  upon  their  oath,  say  that  the  said  J.  O.  H.,  at 
the  time  of  taking  this  inquisition,  is  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  so  that 
be  is  not  sufficient,  &c.  {as  in  preceding  form). 

In  testimony  whereof  as  well  the  said  Commissioner 

as  the  jurors  aforesaid  have  to  this  inquisition  set  their  seals  on 
the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

nine  hundred  and 


Seals  of  Jurymen, 


Order  for  Inquiry  before  Judge  of  the  High  Court. 

(Cp.  sec.  94  of  the  Act  of  1890.) 

{Re  Scott,  1884,  27  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  116.) 

Now  I  do  order  that  all  future  proceedings  under  the  said  order  of 
Feb.  4,  19  ,  so  far  as  it  directs  the  inquiry  to  be  held  by  one  of  the 
Masters  in  Lunacy,  be  stayed,  and  I  do  order  that  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  alleged  lunacy  of  the  said  G.  Q.  Scott  shall  be  had  and  made 
before  a  good  jury ;  and  do,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (the  Lunacy 
Act,  1890)  order  and  direct  that  such  inquiry  be  made  under  an  issue  to 
be  tried  in  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  of  the  said  Court,  and  that  the  question  in  such  issue  shall  be 
whether  the  said  G.  G.  Scott  is  a  person  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable 
of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs. 

Petition  of  Lunatic  so  Found  for  Liberty  to  Traverse 

Inquisition. 

(Adapted  from  Re  Chapman^  alias  Dunn,  August  1,  1829.) 

In  the  matter  of  A.  B.,  a  person  found  lunatic 

by  inquisition. 
To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  humble  petition  of  the  said  A.  B.  showeth — 

1.  That  by  an  order  made  in  this  matter  on  the  day  of 

19      by  it  was  ordered  that  an  inquisition  should  be 

held  to  inquire  of  the  lunacy  of  your  petitioner. 

2.  That  by  the  inquisition  held  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order  on 
the  day  of  19  it  was  found  that  your  petitioner  was 
a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

3.  That  your  petitioner  is  advised  that  the  finding  aforesaid  was 
contrary  to  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  your  petitioner; 

VOL.  vin.  31 
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or 
That  your  petitioner  is  greatly  aggrieved  and  prejudiced  by  tihe 
said  order  and  the  return  of  the  said  inquisition,  and  that  your  peti- 
tioner is  of  sound  mind  and  perfectly  competent  and  sufficient  for  the 
government  of  himself  and  his  property. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays  your  Lordship 
that  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  traverse  the  aforesaid  inquisi- 
tion, or  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  make  sodi 
further  or  other  order  in  the  premises  as  to  your  Lordship 
shall  seem  just 
And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 
Dated 

Petition  bt  Husband  of  Lunaho  fob  Lebertt  to  Travebse. 

In  the  matter  of  B.  B.,  otherwise  B.  N.,  a  person 
found  lunatic  by  inquisition. 
To  the  Bight  Honourable 

The  humble  petition  of  B.  N.,  the  husband   of  the  said  B.  B., 
showeth — 

1.  That  by  an  order  made  in  this  matter  on  the  day  of 

19      by  it  was    ordered    that   an    inquisitioii 

should  be  held  to  inquire  of  the  lunacy  of  the  said  B.  B. 

2.  That  by  the  inquisition  held  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order,  the 
said  B.R  was  found  to  be  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

3.  (Seepa/raraph  3  in  preceding  Farm,) 

Your  petitioner  therefore  prays  your  Lordship  that  he  may  be 
at  liberty  to  traverse  the  said  inquisition,  or  that  year 
Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  make  such  further  or  other 
order  herein  as  to  your  Lordship  may  seem  meet. 

And  your  petitioner 
Dated 

Obdeb  on  PETmON. 

7 A  December  19    . — ^Let  all  parties  concerned  attend   me  in  the 
matter  of  this  petition  on  the  ,  hereof  give 

notice  forthwith ;  and  a  caveat  having  been  entered  by  G.   D.,  let 
notice  hereof  be  forthwith  given  to  the  said  C.  D. 

AFFiDAvrr  OF  Physician  in  suppobt  of  PErmoN  fob  Leave 

TO  Tbavebse. 

(See  Rules  in  Lwnactf  1892,  rr.  85-92,  anie^  as  to  reqiUsiies  of  affidavits,) 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  A.  B.,  a  person  found  to  be 

of  unsound  mind. 
I,  J.  H.,  bachelor  (or  doctor)  of  medicine  of  ,  residing  at 

{true  place  of  abode)  make  oath  and  say — 

1.  I  have  been  in  practice  as  a  physician  for  years  last 

past  and  {stale  special  experience  as  regards  insanity). 
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2.  I  vifiited,  and  carefully  examined,  the  said  A.  6.  on  the 

days  of  19      at  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

whether  the  said  A.  B.  was  of  sound  or  unsound  mind. 

3.  I  found  the  state  of  the  said  A.  B.  to  be  as  follows : — 

4.  From  the  investigations  so  made  by  me  upon  the  above-mentioned 

days,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  said  A  B.  is  of  sound  mind  and 

understanding  and  competent  to  the  management  of  his  person  and 
property. 

Sworn,  &c.  J.  H. 


Order  giving  Liberty  to  Traverse. 

(Op.  Re  Gumming,  1852,  1  De  O.,  M.  &  G.,  at  p.  559.) 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  C.  C.  a  person  found  to  be  of 

unsound  mind. 
Whereas  the  above-named  C.  C.  did  on  the  day  of 

last  prefer  her  petition  in  the  said  matter,  stating,  as  therein  is  stated, 
and  praying,  &c.  Whereupon  all  parties  concerned  were  ordered  to 
attend  on  the  matter  of  the  said  petition  on   the  day  of 

,  whereof  notice  was  given  forthwith,  and  a  caveat  having 
been  entered  against  any  proceedings  in  this  matter  without  notice  to 
J.  T.,  solicitor  for  T.  0.  H.  and  C.  E.  J.,  the  children  and  only  next  of 
kin  of  the  said  C.  C,  notice  of  the  said  petition  was  directed  to  be 
given  to  the  said  J.  T.,  and  the  said  petition  having  come  on  to  be 
heard  before  the  Lords  Justices  on  the  day  of  last.  .  .  . 

Now,  upon  hearing  the  said  petition  read,  and  upon  hearing  counsel  for 
the  petitioner  and  for  the  said  ,  and  the  said  0.  C.  havinj^ 

in  pursuance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  order  in  this  behalf,  personally 
attended  him  and  been  examined  by  him  as  to  her  wish  to  traverse  the 
4said  inquisition,  and  having  expressed  her  wish  so  to  do,  and  it  appear- 
ing to  him  upon  such  examination  that  the  said  C.  0.  was  mentally 
•competent  to  form  and  express  such  wish  as  aforesaid,  we  do  think  fit 
to  and  do  hereby  declare  that  under  the  circumstances  aforesaid  the  said 
C.  0.  is  entitled  as  of  right  to  traverse  the  aforesaid  inquisition,  and  we 
do  hereby  order  that  she  be  at  liberty  to  traverse  the  same  accordingly ; 
and  we  do  hereby  further  order  that  the  traverse  be  tried  before  a  special 
jury  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  within  six  calendar  months  from  the 
-date  of  this  order,  and  be  returned  within  one  month  after  trial ;  and 
we  do  hereby  further  order  that  in  case  any  taxation  of  costs  in  this 
matter  shall  be  hereafter  ordered,  not  more  than  two  counsel  on  each 
side  be  allowed  for  on  the  hearing  of  this  petition;  .  .  .  and  we  do 
hereby  further  order  that  so  much  of  the  said  petition  as  prays  for 
stay  of  proceedings  in  this  matter  do  stand  over. 
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Petition  for  Supebsedsas. 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  A.  B.,  late  a  lunatic. 

To  the  Bight  Honourable 

The  humble  petition  of  the  above-named  A  B.,  presently  residing 
with  ,  showeth — 

[State  in  s^raie  jparagraphs  (1)  making  of  order  for  inquisiiiony  (2) 
exeadion  of  inguisUion  and  finding^  (3)  Master' z  report  and  appovnimend  of 
cammitke$,'\ 

4.  That  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the 
making  of  the  order  for  the  said  inquisition  and  the  execution  thereof, 
and  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  almost  all  the  proceedings  which 
have  been  had  in  this  matter  have  been  paid  out  of  your  petitioner's 
estate. 

5.  That  the  said  (commiUees)  have  not  yet  rendered  or  passed  a 
final  account  as  such  committees  as  aforesaid,  and  the  last  accoant 
passed  by  them  as  such  committees  is  not  carried  beyond  the  month 
of  19    . 

6.  That  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  said  (eommiiiees)  a  considerable 
sum  arising  from  the  said  estate,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
costs,  charges,  or  expenses,  to  the  payment  of  which  they,  or  either  of 
them,  are,  or  is,  or  may  be  entitled,  and  on  their  rendering  or  passing 
a  true  and  final  account^  and  after  all  such  allowances  shall  have  been 
made  to  them  in  respect  of  costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  or  otherwise  as 
they  or  either  of  them,  are,  or  is,  or  may  be  entitled  to  as  such  com- 
mittees as  aforesaid,  a  balance  will  appear  to  be,  and  be  found,  due  from 
them, 

7.  That  your  petitioner  has  been  perfectly  restored  to  his  sound  state 
of  mind  and  understanding  for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months  now 
last  past  and  upwards,  and  is  desirous  that  the  said  commission  should 
be  now  superseded. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  your  Lordship  that  he  may 
be  at  liberty  to  attend  in  open  court  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined  as  to  his  soundness  of  mind  and  competency  of  under- 
standing for  ordering  and  managing  his  person  and  estate.  And 
that  the  said  inquisition  and  all  proceedings  thereunder  may  be 
forthwith  superseded  and  determined,  and  that  a  supersedeas  for 
that  purpose  may  issue,  and  that  it  may  be  referred  to  .  .  ^  to 
tax  all  parties  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  and  incidental 
to  this  application,  and  that  the  same,  when  so  taxed,  may  be 
paid  out  of.  And  that  upon  payment  thereof  the  recognisance 
entered  into  by  the  said  {eommiitee  of  the  estate)  and  his  sureties 
may  be  delivered  up  to  be  vacated  and  cancelled,  or  that  your 
Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  make  such  further  or  other  order 
in  the  premises  as  to  your  Lordship  shall  seem  fit 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

A  B. 
Signed  by  the  said  A.  B.,  the  petitioner, 

in  the  presence  of  E.  F.,  his  solicitor  in 

the  matter  of  the  petition. 
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Angwer, 

Sih  August  19        . — Let  all  parties  concerned  attend  me  on  the 
matter  of  this  petition  on  the  ,  hereof  give  notice 

forthwith. 


APFiDAvrr  OF  Wife  in  Support  of  Petition  for  Supersedeas 

BY  Husband. 
In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  E.  F.,  late  a  lunatia 

I,  C.  F.,  of  (tue  place  of  abode\  wife  of  the  above-mentioned  K  F.» 
make  oath  and  say — 

1.  That  on  the  day  of  19  an  order  for  an 
inquisition  was,  on  my  petition,  issued  to  inquire  of  the  said  K  F., 
who  was  thereupon,  on  inquisition  taken,  found  and  declared  to  be 
a  lunatic 

2.  The  said  E.  F.  was,  at  the  time  of  the  said  inquisition  being 
taken,  confined  in  » 

3.  In  the  month  of  19  the  said  K  F.  recovered  his 
senses  and  became  of  sound  mind. 

4.  I  believe  the  said  E.  F.,  to  be  now  perfectly  recovered  and  fully 
capable  of  managing  himself  and  his  afiairs. 

Sworn,  C.  F. 


For  Affidavit  of  Physician,  &c.,  adapt  Affidavit  in  support 

of  Petition  far  Inquieiiion, 

Order  for  Supersedeas. 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  A.  B.,  late  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

Whereas  (recite  fact  and  prayer  of  petition^  counsel  appearing  for  parties^ 
and  committees  of  person  and  estate).  Now,  upon  reading  the  said  petition, 
and  also  the  several  affidavits  filed  in  support  of  this  application,  and 
the  said  A.  B.  having  this  day  attended  and  been  personally  examined 
by  me,  and  appearing  to  be  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  and  understanding, 
I  do  think  fit,  and  hereby  order  the  order  for  an  inquisition  which  issued 
in  the  matter  of  the  said  A.  B.,  and  the  inquisition  taken  thereon,  and 
all  proceedings  under  the  said  inquisition,  or  relating  thereto,  be  forth* 
with  superseded  and  determined.  And  I  do  think  fit»  and  hereby 
further  order,  that  it  be  referred  to  to  tax  the  reasonable  and 

proper  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  (and  so  on,  following  the  pra/yer 
of  the  petition^  ante  p.  484). 

Writ  of  Supersedeas  (before  any  Qrant  to  Cjoioottees). 

Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  Qrace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Sea,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  all  to  whom  these  our  present 
letters  shall  come,  greeting:  Whereas,  by  a  certain  inquisition  taken 
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at  on  by  virtue  of  in  that  behalf,  duly 

made  and  issued  to  inquire  (amongst  other  things)  of  the  lunacy  of  A.  B., 
of    «  .It  was  found  (amongst  other  things)  that  the  said  A.  B. 

was  at  the  time  of  taking  the  said  inquisition  a  lunatic,  so  that  she  was 
not  su£Scient  for  the  government  of  herself  and  her  estate,  as  by  the 
same  inquisition  (amongst  other  things)  remaining  on  record  may  more 
fully  appear ;  but^  upon  full  examination  in  our  Court  of  Chancery  before 
us  had  in  this  behalf,  it  sufficiently  appears  to  us  that  the  said  A.  B.  is 
recovered  of  her  lunacy  aforesaid,  and  is  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and 
understanding,  so  that  she  is  sufficient  for  the  government  of  herself 
and  her  estate ;  and  we,  in  this  behalf,  being  willing  that  what  is  just 
and  right  be  done  to  the  said  A.  B. :  Enow  ye  therefore  that  we,  for 
and  in  consideration  that  the  said  A.  B.  now  is  not  a  lunatic,  bat  of 
sound  mind,  sane  memory,  and  understanding,  and  for  divers  other  good 
causes  and  considerations  us  in  this  behalf  especially  moving,  have  super- 
seded and  determined,  and  by  these  presents  do  supersede  and  determine, 
the  aforesaid  commission  .  .  .  and  the  aforesaid  inquisition  and  all 
other  proceedings  thereupon  had  and  made,  and  all  and  singular  the 
same,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  we  annul,  make  void,  and 
fully  discharge  by  these  presents. — In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused 
these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent.  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster 
the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  reign. 

Writ  of  Supersedeas  (afier  the  Grant  to  CoMMnrEE). 

Edward  (down  to)  may  more  fully  appear  (see  preceding  Farm),  for 
the  tuition  of  whom  and  the  management  of  his  estate  it  belongs  to  us 
to  provide.     And  whereas  by  our  letters  patent^  bearing  date  the 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  reign,  we  did  give, 

commit)  and  grant  unto  C.  D.  of  the  custody  of  the  person,  tuition, 
regulation,  and  government  of  the  said  A.  B.  To  have  and  to  hold 
the  aforesaid  custody  of  the  person,  tuition,  regulation,  and  government 
of  the  said  A.  B.  from  the  date  thereof  so  long  as  it  should  please  us 
during  the  lunacy  of  the  said  A.  B.  And  whereas  by  our  same  letters 
patent  we  did  give,  commit,  and  grant  unto  the  said  C.  D.  the  custody, 
regulation,  occupation,  disposition,  and  receipt,  as  well  as  of  all  manors, 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  houses,  farms,  revenues,  services,  and 
hereditaments,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  of  all  rents,  revenues,  and 
profits  thereof  which  the  aforesaid  A.  B.  had,  or  ought  to  have,  in 
possession  or  reversion,  as  also  the  custody  and  government  of  all  the 
goods  and  chattels,  farms,  stock  of  cattle,  wealth,  plate,  debts,  money, 
jewels,  traffic,  merchandises,  and  other  commodities  and  profits  whatso- 
ever to  the  said  A.  B.  belonging,  or  in  any  manner  appertaining,  and 
also  the  use  and  negotiation  of  the  same.  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
aforesaid  custody,  regulation,  occupation,  disposition,  and  receipt  of  the 
aforesaid  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  houses,  farms,  goods,  and 
chattels,  and  the  rest  of  the  premises  of  the  said  A.  B.  from  the  date 
thereof,  so  long  as  it  should  please  us  during  the  lunacy  of  the  said  A.  R, 
or  to  the  uses  and  intents  and  under  the  provisoes  in  the  same  letters 
patent  contained  and  specified,  as  by  the  same  letters  patent  (amongst 
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other  things)  remaining  on  record  may  more  fully  appear.  But  becaoBe 
(dovm  to)  have  revoked,  determined,  and  superseded  {see  preceding  Form\ 
and  by  these  presents  do  revoke,  determine,  and  supersede  the  letters 
patent  aforesaid  and  the  several  grants  thereby  made  to  the  said  C.  D. 
as  aforesaid,  and  all  and  singular  in  the  same  letters  patent  contained 
and  specified,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  and  all  and  singular 
the  same,  we  annul  and  make  void  by  these  presents;  and  also  the 
aforesaid  C.  D.  from  the  custody,  regulation,  occupation,  disposition,  and 
receipt  of  the  aforesaid  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  houses, 
farms,  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  A.  B.,  and  all  and  singular  other 
the  premises,  we  fully  discharge  by  these  presents,  requiring  that  the 
aforesaid  C.  D.  shall  by  no  means  suffer  any  person  or  persons  to  inter- 
meddle touching  the  said  A.  B.  or  his  estate  for  the  future.  And  the 
said  A  B.  to  the  regimen  and  government  of  himself  and  all  his  are 
full  restored  by  these  presents. — In  testimony  whereof  (see  preceding 
form). 


Exemplification  of  Inquisition  from  England  to  Ireland. 

Edward,  &c.,  to  our  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  our  said  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland,  greeting:  We  send  to  you  enclosed  in  these 
presents  the  transcript  of  a  certain  inquisition  taken  at  in 

the  county  of  the  day  of  in  the 

year  of  our  reign  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  by  Esquire,  one  of  our  Commis- 

sioners by  virtue  of  our  Qeneral  Commission  under  the  Qreat  Seal  of 
Great  Britain,  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  day  of 

19    ,  to  Esquires,  the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  directed  and  under 

an  order  of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  Justice  made  on  the 

day  of  19    ,  and  which  order  is  to  the  said  inquisition 

annexed,  to  inquire  concerning  the  alleged  lunacy  of  residing  at 

in  the  county  of  ,  together  with  the  said  order  and 

the  return  thereon,  and  now  in  our  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  the 
Boyal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  remaining  of  record,  commanding  you 
that  having  inspected  the  transcript  aforesaid  you  should  cause  to  be 
further  done  thereon  that  which  of  right  and  according  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  our  said  United  Kingdom  you  shall  see  fit  to  be  done. — 
Witness  ourself  at  Westminster  the  day  of  in  the 

year  of  our  reign. 


Then  follow— 

Copy  of  order  of  the  Lord  Justice,  and  return  thereon. 

Copy  of  inquisition,  and  then  the  following  certificate  is  added 

at  the  foot : — 
Examined  with  the  original  record  in  the  Crown  Office  depart- 
ment of  the  Central  Office  of  the  Supreme  Court  this 
day  of  19    . 

(Signaiwre  of  Chief  Clerk). 
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Exemplification  of  Ibish  Inquisition. 

Edward,  &o.,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greetbgt 
We  have  inspected  certain  orders  of  our  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  part 
of  our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  (entrusted  by  virtue  of  oar 
sign  manual  with  the  care  and  commitment  of  the  custody  of  the  persons 
and  estates  of  persons  found  idiot^  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  mind),  in  the 
words  following : — 

In  Limaey  (seioniihe  orders). 

And  we  have  further  inspected  an  order  of  our  said  Chancellor 
entrusted  as  aforesaid,  bearing  the  date  the  day  of 

,  whereby  amongst  other  things  it  was  ordered  that  S.  O.,  as  com- 
mittee of  the  lunatic's  estate,  should  proceed  to  have  the  declaration  in 
lunacy  exemplified.  We  accordingly  have  exemplified  the  said  orders 
by  these  presents,  and  in  testimony  whereof  have  caused  those  our  letters 
to  be  made  patent — ^Witness  our  Justices  Qeneral  and  General  Gbvemors 
of  Ireland  at  Dublin  this  day  of  ,  in  the 

year  of  our  reign. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Oreat  Britain. 

Examined  by  me, 

J.  Ill  COLLES, 

Registrar  in  Lwnacy. 

(Impression  of  the  Oreai  Seal  accompanies,) 


Ordsr  fob  Transmission  of  Beoord  of  Wrtt  of  Supebsbdeas 

TO  Ireland. 
In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  A.  C.  T.,  late  a  person  of 

unsound  mind. 

Whereas,  &c.  Now,  &c.  We  do  order  that  the  proper  officer  for 
that  purpose  do  forthwith  transmit  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  the 
writ  of  supersedeas  of  the  lunacy  of  the  said  A.  C.  T.  to  the  Begistrur 
in  Lunacy  in  Ireland,  to  be  entered  as  of  record  there  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Lunacy  Act^  1890. 

Form  of  First  Summons  in  Cases  under  Inquisition. 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  A.  B.,  a  person  of 

unsound  mind. 

Let  all  persons,  &c.,  on  the  part  of  C.  D.,  the  petitioner 

for  the  order  for  inquiry  in  this  matter. 

1.  That  E.  F.  may  be  appointed  committee  of  person. 

2.  That  O.  H.  may  be  appointed  committee  of  estate. 

3.  That  £  per  annum  may  be  allowed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  said  A.  B.  from  19 
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4.  That  £  due  for  the  past  maintenance  of  the  said  A.  R 
to  such  last-mentioned  date  may  be  paid  out  of 

5.  That  the  costs  of  the  said  applicant  and  next  of  kin  attending 
may  be  taxed  and  paid  out  of  • 


Form  of  Acxx)unt  by  Committbe  of  thb  Pebson. 

Lord  Chanoellgr's  Vibitobs*  Office, 

ROTAL  COORTS  OF  JuSnCB, 

Strand,  London,  W.C, 


19 


The  sum  allowed  to  you  as  committee  of  the  person  of  M 
for  his  maintenance  as  supplied  to  the  Visitors  by  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy,  and  as  ordered,  is  £  per  annum. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  request  that  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  supply  me  with  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  sum  has  been  expended  during  the  year  from  January  1  to 
December  31,  19    . — I  am,  your  obedient  servant^ 


Committee  of  the  Person* 


O.  K  Dickinson,  Secretary. 


The  Form  of  Siatemeni  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  is  given  on  the  other 
side  of  this  letter.    The  Form  itself  must  be  returned;  not  a  copy  of  it. 

Form  of  Statement  to  be  returned  to  the  Visitors,  to  which  may  be 
added  any  other  other  items  or  remarks  by  way  of  further  explanation 
the  committee  may  wish  to  make. 


Sum  allowed  for  the  main-' 
tenance  of  M 
for   the    year    ending 

Iv  •  •  •  • 


Paid  for  board,  resid-^ 
ence,  washing,  &c.   ./ 

Medical    and    other 
attendance 


:) 


Clothes 

Visits  to  seaside 


Carriage  exercise,  or 
other  recreation 


:} 


Committee's  visits,  and^ 
incidental  expenses   ./ 

Balance  in  hand  (if  any)l 
on  the  year's  account^  V 
19  .        .        .J 
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iNsmuonoNS  for  Skubity  of  Beceivke. 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  ,  a  person  of  unsonnd 

mind,  not  so  found  by  inquisition. 

InsirudioTis  for  Secwrity  of  Recewer. 

The  Seceiver  is               of  in  the  county  ot 

The  sureties  proposed  are  of                    in  the  county  of 

and                   of  in  the  county  of 

The  present  residence  of  the  lunatic  is                   in  the  county 
of 

The  date  of  the  order  (loft  herewith)  appointing  the  Receiver  is  the 

day  of  19    . 

Dated  this               day  of  19    . 

Solicitor  for  the  Receiver. 
Penalty,  £ 

Affidavit  on  CoMMrrrEE's  Aooount  (Lunatic  so  Found). 

In  the  matter  of  ,  a  person  of  unsound 

mind. 

the  committee*     of  the  person  and  estate  of  the 
above-named  make        oath  and  say  that  the  foregoing  account 

doth,  to  the  best  of  knowledge  and  belief,  contain  a  just  and  true 

account  of  the  several  sums  of  money  which  have  been  received,  retained, 
and  paid  by  ,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  by 

order  or  for  use  on  account  of  the  said  or  h 

estate,  from  the  day  of  19    ,  to  the  day  of 

19  And  that  the  several  sums  of  money  in  the  said  account 
mentioned  to  have  been  retained,  paid,  and  allowed  have  been  reaUj 
retained,  paid,  and  allowed  for  the  several  purposes  in  the  said  account 
mentioned,  and  that  all  the  matters  and  things  therein  stated  are  true, 
and  that  there  is  no  error  or  omission  in  the  said  account^  to  the  best 
of  knowledge  and  belief.    And  further  say  that  and 

sureties  are  living,  and  that  neither  of  them  has  been  declared 
bankrupt^  nor  compounded  with  his  creditors. 

Sworn 


Affidavii  on  Account  of  Person  Appointed  to  Exeroisb 

POWEBS  OF  COMMnTEE  (LUNATIC  NOT  80  FOUND). 

In  the  matter  of  ,  a  person  of  unsound 

mind,  not  so  found  by  inquisition. 

I,  the  person  appointed  by  an  order  in  this  matter  to 

exercise  certain  of  the  powers  of  a  committee  of  the  estate  of  the 
above-named  make  oath  and  say  that  the  foregoing  account 

doth,  to  the  best  of         knowledge  and  belief,  contain  a  just  and  true 
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account  of  the  several  sums  of  money  which  have  been  received, 
retained,  and  paid  by  ,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  whom- 
soever, by  order  or  for  use  on  account  of  the  said  or 
h  estate,  from  the  day  of  19  ,  to  the  day  of 
19  .  And  that  the  several  sums  of  money  in  the  said  account 
mentioned  to  have  been  retained,  paid,  and  allowed  have  been  really 
retained  and  paid  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned,  and  that  all  the 
matters  and  things  therein  stated  are  true,  and  that  there  is  no  error 
or  omission  in  the  said  account,  to  the  best  of  knowledge  and 
belief.  And  further  say  that  and  sureties  are 
living,  and  that  neither  of  them  has  been  declared  bankrupt  nor 
compounded  with  his  creditors. 

Sworn 


AFFiDAvrr  or  Commiitek  in  Libu  of  Account.* 

In  Lunacy. 

In  the  matter  of  ,  a  person  of 

unsound  mind. 

I,  A  B.,  of,  &c.,  the  committee  of  the  estate  of  the  above-named 
make  oath  and  say,  that  the  whole  of  h    property  is  as  follows : — 

(Here  siaie  briefly  ihe  property.) 

And  that  the  amount  of  the  clear  nett  income  of  the  said  is 

or  thereabouts.    And  that  under  an  order,  bearing  date,  &c., 
the  whole  of  the  income  of  the  said  is  ordered  to  be  retained 

by  me,  and  applied  in  or  for  h  maintenance,  that  I  have  received  no 
money  or  effects  as  such  committee  besides  such  annual  income,  and 
that  the  whole  of  such  income  has  been  duly  paid  or  applied  in  such 
maintenance.    And  I  further  say  that  ,  of,  &c.,  and 

of^  &c.,  my  sureties,  are  living,  and  that  neither  of  them  has  been 
declared  bankrupt  or  compounded  with  his  creditors. 

Sworn,  &C. 


To  be  sworn  before  a  **  Commissioner  for  Oaths." 

Note. — On  leaving  the  affidavit  take  an  appointment  to  proceed,  and 
leave  the  office  copy  of  the  order  for  maintenance,  and  if  there  be  any 
fund  in  Courts  the  paymaster's  transcript  of  account  and  certificate  of 
such  fund. 

^  This  form  is  in  practice  found  too  narrow  in  its  scope  and  will  probably 
be  revised  and  amended  ere  long. 
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Summons  Under  Section  116. 

In  Lunacy. 

Id  the  matter  of  A.  B.,  a  person  alleged  to  be  of 

unsound  mind. 

Let  all  parties  concerned  attend  Master  in  Chambers  at  the 

Boyal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  on  day  the  day  of 

at  o'clock  in  the  noon,  on  the  hearing  of  an 

application  on  the  part  of  C.  D.,  of        (indieaie  rekUionMp  or  eanneeim). 

1.  That  may  be  appointed  to  exercise  such  of  the  powers 
of  a  committee  of  estate  as  the  Judge  may  direct. 

2.  That  (here  oA  specific  diredians  relaivag  to  anything  eonnsded  wUk 
(he  case  rehiring  a  direction  in  the  proposed  order). 

3. 

4. 

That  the  costs  of,  and  incident  to  this  application  be  taxed  and  paid 
(indicate  in  what  way  these  are  to  he  paid). 

Dated  this  day  of  19    . 

This  summons  was  taken  out  by  of  solicitor  for  • 

To  (the  summons  should  he  addressed  to  the  alleged  bmaUe, 

and  must  he  personally  served  vpon  him  at  least  seven  dear  days  beforeits 
rdum). 

Bboonveyanob  on  Behalf  of  Lunatic  Mortgaqkb.^ 

This  indenture,  made,  &c.,  between  C.  D.,  of  ,  the  duly 

appointed  committee  of  the  estate  of  A.  B.,  a  person  of  unsound  mind, 
and  the  person  appointed  to  convey  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  of  the 
one  part)  and  E.  F.  {mortgagor)^  of  ,  of  the  other  part :  Whereas 

{usual  recitals) :  And  whereas,  by  an  order  made  in  the  matter  of  the 
said  A  B.,  and  in  other  matters,  and  dated  the  day  of 

19  ,  it  was  ordered  {redie  order^  e.g.  as  follows)  that  on  the  said  K  F. 
paying  into  Court  to  "  the  credit  of  A  B.,  a  person  of  unsound  mind," 
the  said  principal  sum  of  £  ,  and  paying  the  said  C.  D.,  as 

such  committee  as  aforesaid,  all  interest  due  on  the  said  principal  sum 
of  £  ,  secured  by  the  said  indenture,  dated  ,  the  said 

C.  D.  should  convey  in  the  place  of  the  said  A  B.  to  the  said  E.  F., 
or  as  he  might  direct,  the  hereditaments  comprised  in  the  principal 
indenture  for  the  estate  vested  in  the  said  A  B.  as  mortgagee  therein 
discharged  from  the  principal  money  and  interest  thereby  secured,  and 
that  such  reconveyance  be  settled  and  approved  by  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy :  And  whereas,  &c.  (redte  payment  of  prindpal  into  Court  ami 
payment  of  intered  to  C.  D.) :  And  whereas  {recite  Master's  approval).  Now 
this  indenture  witnesseth,  &c. 

In  witness,  &c. 

^  Cp,  sec.  135  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890.  In  case  of  reconveyance  the 
lunatic  mortgagee  does  not  reconvey  by  his  committee,  having  regard  to  the 
section  above  referred  to. 
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CJONYETANCB  OF  FBEEHOLDS  BY  A  LUNATIC  VENDOR— PURCHASE- 
MONKY  TO  BE  FaID  INTO  C!0URT  BEFORE  ColiPLETION.i 

This  indentare,  made  the  day  of  ,  between  A.  B.,  of  , 

a  person  of  unsound  mind,  acting  by  C.  D.,  the  duly  appointed  com- 
mittee of  his  estate  (in  ease  of  ItmcUic  not  so  faumd  by  i/nquisUian :  "  a  person 
of  unsound  mind  not  so  found  by  inquisition,  acting  by  C.  D.,  the 
person  appointed  to  exercise  powers  of  a  committee  of  his  estate  ") 
of  the  one  part,  and  E.  F.  (purchaser)  of  of  the  other  part : 

Whereas  (ordinary  recitals  as  to  title) :  And  whereas,  by  an  order  dated 
the  day  of  19    »  made  in  the  matter  of  the  lunacy 

of  the  said  A.  B.,  it  was  ordered  that  upon  the  lodgment  of  £ 
(purchase  money)  in  Court  (recite  order). 

And  whereas  ,  Esq.,  E.C.,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  has 

settled  and  approved  these  presents  as  a  proper  conveyance  of  the  said 
premises  to  be  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order,  and  in  testimony 
of  such  his  approval  the  seal  of  the  said  Masters  has  been  affixed  in  the 
margin  hereof:  And  whereas  the  said  E.  F.  did  on  the  day 

of  19      pay  into  Court  the  said  sum  oi  £  to  the 

credit  of  "  A.  B.,  a  person  of  unsound  mind,"  "  proceeds  of  real  estate  " 
(or  the  credit  mentioned  in  the  order) :  Now  this  indenture  witnessteh  that, 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  agreement  and  order,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  £  ,  the  said  A.  B.,  acting  by  the  said  C.  D.,  as 

aforesaid,  as  beneficial  owner,  does  hereby  grant  unto  the  said  E.  F. 
and  his  heirs  all  that^  &c.    To  hold,  &c. 

(Covenants  and  acknawledgmcniSy  if  any,  by  vendor  are  to  be  made  in  the 
name  of  A.  J?.,  "  acting  as  aforesaid/') 

In  WITNESS,  &c. 

Lease  (Lxtnatic  Lessor)  for  Seven,  Fourteen,  or  Twenty- 
One  Years.* 

Bedtals. 

This  indenture,  made  the  day  of  19    ,  between 

A.  R,  of  ,  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  acting  by  C.  D.,  of  , 

the  committee  of  his  estate,  hereinafter  called  the  lessor,  of  the  one 
part,  and  K  F.,  of  ,  hereinafter  called  the  lessee,  of  the  other 

part:  Whereas,  by  order  dated  the  day  of  19    , 

made  in  the  matter  of  the  lunacy  of  the  said  A.  B.,  it  was  ordered 
(recite  paragraph  of  order  as  to  lease)  that  the  said  A.  B.,  as  such  committee 
as  aforesaid,  should  be  at  liberty  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the 
said  A.  B.  to  grant  to  the  said  lessee  a  lease  of  the  messuage  and 

1  Stock  should  not  be  sold  to  raise  purchase  money  till  conveyance  is 
settled  (re  Metue,  1866,  W.  N.  1866,  83). 

'  An  easement  of  carrying  waterpipes  under  land  of  which  a  lunatic  has 
a  term  of  years  cannot  be  authorised  under  sec.  120  {d)  of  Act  of  1890,  ante 
(Re  AmoUy  1891,  35  S.  J.  623).  The  consent  of  the  Court  is  necessary  to  sale 
of  ecclesiastical  lease  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  so  found  (Re  Cheshire,  1871,  L.  R. 
7  Ch.  60).  The  conveyance  of  the  undivided  share  of  a  lunatic  tenant  in  tail 
of  property  sold  may  he  effected  by  declaring  the  lunatic  a  trustee  of  the  share, 
and  (instead  of  maging  a  vesting  order)  appointing  the  chief  clerk  as  a  person 
to  convey  (Caswells  v.  Suen,  [1893]  W.  it.,  187). 
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premiaeB  hereinafter  more  particularly  described,  for  the  term  and  at 
the  rent  and  upon  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  in  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  the  said  A.  K  to  execute  the  said  lease  when 
settled  and  approved  by  the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  on  the  lessee  executing 
a  counterpart  thereof :  And  whereas  ,  Esq.,  ELC.  {recUe  appravd 

of  Matter  as  in  preceding  farm) :    Now  this  indenture  witoesseth. 

Yielding,  &c. 

Covenants,  &c.,  as  in  preceding  form. 

In  witness,  &c. 

Power  of  Attobnet — ^Lttnatig  Orantob  Affointing  Attoenet 
TO  Arrange  Lunatic's  Business  or  Estate  Abroad.^ 

To  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  A  B.,  of  ,  a  person 

of  unsound  mind,  so  duly  found  by  inquisition,  acting  by  C.  D.  of 

,  the  committee  of  his  estate : 
Sends  greeting. 

Whereas  {^edU  that  lunatic  is  entUUd  to  huainas  or  estate) :  And 
whereas  (recite  order  in  lunacy  directing  appoinknent  of  attorney  and  objed 
of  appointment) :  And  whereas  (redie  approval  of  Master  in  usual  form). 

Now  those  presents  witness  that  the  said  A  B.,  acting  by  the  said 
C.  D.  as  aforesaid,  with  the  approval  aforesaid,  doth  hereby  nominate, 
constitute,  and  appoint^  &c. 

In  wriNESs,  &c 

Afpointment  of  New  Trustees  of  Settlement,  Power  to 

Afpoint  Vested  in  Lunatic. 

This  indenture,  made  the  day  of  ,  between  A  B., 

of  ,  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  so  duly  found  by  inquisition, 

acting  by  C.  D.,  the  duly  appointed  committee  of  his  estate,  of  the  one 
part,  and  E.  F.  of  ,  and  O.  H.  of  (the  new  trustees)^  of  the  other 

part :  Whereas  (recite  settlement):  And  whereas  (recite  death,  residence  out  cf 
jurisdicHon,  (tc,  of  retiring  trustees) :  And  whereas,  by  an  order  dated  the 
day  of  Id    f  made  in  the  matter  of  the  lunacy  of  the 

said  A  B.,  it  was  ordered  (recite  order,  e.g.  as  f 61km)  that  the  said  C.  D., 
as  such  committee  of  the  estate  as  aforesaid,  be  at  liberty,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  said  A  B,  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  him 
as  hereinbefore  recited  of  appointing,  &c.,  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  duly  vesting  any  estate  or  interest  in  the  trust  funds  comprised  in 
the  said  settlement  in  the  said  new  trustees  thereof,  the  said  C.  D., 
as  such  committee  as  aforesaid,  should  be  further  at  liberty  in  his  name 
and  on  his  behalf  to  execute  such  deeds  and  instruments  as  might  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  be  settled  and  approved  by  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy :  And  whereas  (recUe  property  subject  to  trust) :  And  whereas 
(recite  Master's  approval) :  Now  this  indenture  witnesseth  (usual  form  of 
appointment  amd  declaration,  having  regard  to  Conveyancing  Act,  1881). 

In  witness,  &c. 

1  Ab  to  inability  of  lunatic  to  execute  power,  see  Antrim  v.  Bucksj  14  &  15 
€ar.  n.  C.  C.  17 ;  Bayley  v.  Warburton,  8  Geo.  n.  Com.  Rep.  494 ;  Danid  v. 
miey,  11  Car.  l.,  W.  Jones  137  ;  Gibbons  v.  MouUon,  1678,  Finch  346 ;  Bich  v. 
Beaumont,  1727,  6  Bro.  P.  C.  162 ;  JVright  v.  Cadogan,  1766,  1  Br.  P.  C.  486. 
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Summons  Under  SsonoN  330  of  Act  of  1890. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justicei 

King's  Bench  Diviaion. 

Master. 

1894,  W.  No.  369. 

Between  J.  M.  W.,  FUUniiff, 

and 

J.  C.  H.  R  and  J.  G.  D.,  Defendants. 

Let  all  parties  concerned  attend  the  Master  in  Chambers,  Central 
Office,  Boyal  Courts  of  Justice,  Strand,  London,  on  day  the 

day  of  at  o'clock  in  the  noon,  on  the 

hearing  of  an  application  on  the  pai*t  of  the  defendants  for  an  order 
that  this  action  be  stayed,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  alleging  want  of  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dants or  either  of  them  in  respect  of  the  certifying  the  plaintiff  as 
a  lunatic,  or  otherwise  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Act^ 
1890,  and  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  not  alleged  in  the  statement  of  claim 
that  the  defendants  or  either  of  them  acted  otherwise  than  in  good  faith 
and  on  the  ground  that  this  action  is  frivolous  and  vexatious,  or  in  the 
alternative  that  this  action  be  stayed,  unless  and  until  the  plaintiff  do 
pay  into  Court  or  give  security  for  such  sum  as  this  Court  shall  think 
proper  by  way  of  security  for  the  defendants'  costs  of  action. 

And  that  the  costs  of,  and  occasioned  by,  this  application 

Dated  the  day  of 

This  summons  was  taken  out  by  T.  J.  S  of 
in  the  City  of  London. 

Luxemburg^. — ^A  Grand  Duchy,  included  from  1815  to  1866  in 
the  dissolved  Germanic  Confederation :  under  the  Treaty  of  London 
(May  11,  1867,  Hertslet's  Treaties,  vol  xil  p.  1200)  it  is  neutral 
territory. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  998  square  miles — about  the  size  of 
Warwickshire ;  the  ducal  sovereignty,  and  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  became  severed  on  the  death  of  King  William  m.,  and  the 
accession  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  to  the  Kingdom.  There  is  a  directly 
elected  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  Duchy ;  for  commercial  purposes 
Luxemburg  is  within  the  German  2iOllverein. 

The  Duchy  is  within  the  International  Union  for  the  protection 
of  Copyright  (q.v.),  but  not  within  that  relating  to  Industrial  Property 
which  governs  relations  as  to  Patents  (j.u),  Trade  Marks,  and  Copy- 
right in  Designs.  British  Copyright  relations  are  regulated  by  Orders 
in  Council  (St  R.  &  0.,  Rev.  1904,  voL  ii,  "  Copyright,"  pp.  10,  13). 

Extradition  (y.v.)  is  regulated  by  Treaty  of  November  24,  1880 
(ibid.,  vol  v.,  "Fugitive  Criminal,"  p.  141). 

Lyings  about. — Cattle  may  be  "  lying  about"  a  highway  within 
the  meaning  of  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  25,  although  there  may  be  a 
keeper  with  them  {Lawrence  v.  Kirig,  1868,  L.  R  3  Q.  B.  345). 

Lylns^  by. — See  Acquiescence. 
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Lyinff  In  Franchise.— Bights  and  privil^es  enjoyed  by  a 
subject  uncfer  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  prescription  implying  a  grant, 
of  its  prerc^ative  rights,  are  said  to  lie  in  franchise.  Sach  are  rights 
of  free  warren  (q.v.),  and  the  rights  to  seize  wai&  (f.t^.X  estrays  iq.v,)^  and 
wrecks  (q.v.)  without  the  aid  of  a  Court.  The  right  of  seizure  does  not 
bar  the  remedy  by  action,  but  is  in  addition  to  it  (3  Stephen,  Cam^ 
14th  ed.,  p.  283 ;  Elton,  Copyholds,  2nd  ed.,  p.  11). 

Lying  In  Grant  and  In  Livery.— See  Cobpobxal 
Hebeditaments  ;  Incobpobeal  Hebeditaments  ;  Gbant. 

Lyndhurst's  (Lord)  Act.— See  Mabbiags;  Pbohibitkd 
Degbees. 


HlaCC — ^An  ornamental  staff  borne  before  magistrates  and  certam 
other  oflBcifiJ  persons,  e,g.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
symbol  of  authority.  The  Speaker's  mace  lies  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  while  the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair,  and  is  placed  under  the 
table  when  the  House  goes  into  committee.  See  House  of  Commons; 
Sebgeai)T-at-Abms  ;  Sfeaeeb. 

Machinery .^ee  Bills  of  Sale,  Vol  11.  p.  244;  Fixtubes, 
Vol  VI.  p.  120;  see  also  Employebs'  Liability,  VoL  V.  p.  213; 
Factobies  akd  Wobkshops,  passim ;  Riot. 

Madagascar.— See  Fbance. 

Made. — A  receiving  order  is  "  made  "  on  the  day  it  is  pronounced, 
not  when  it  is  drawn  up  (In  re  Manning,  1885,  30  Ch.  D.  480). 

A  poor-rate  is  not  "made"  during  the  qualifying  twelve  months, 
within  the  meaning  of  sec.  3  of  the  Bepresentation  of  the  People  Act^ 
1867,  unless  it  has  been  signed  by  the  parish  officers  and  allowed  by  the 
justices  during  those  twelve  months  (Jones  v.  Bubb,  1868,  L,  R.  4  C.  P. 
468).    See  Stroud,  Jud.  Did. 

Madhouse;  Madman;  Madness.— See  Asylums; 
Idiot;  Lunacy;  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Maggie. — See  Fortune  Telling,  VoL  VL  p.  225, 

Mag^lstrate. — ^This  term  is  in  England  occasionally,  and  in  Scot- 
land commonly,  applied  to  the  principal  officers  of  municipal  corporations. 
But  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  who  are  justices  by  charter,  are 
the  only  persons  to  whom  the  term  is  appropriate.  It  is  also  appUed 
to  justices  of  the  peace ;  but  is  now  most  commonly  used  with  refer- 
ence to  persons  appointed  from  the  legal  profession  as  paid  magistrates 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Indictable  Offences  Act,  1848,  and  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts. 

There  are  four  classes  of  stipendiary  magistrates : — 

1.  Those  appointed  for  the  Metropolitan  Policb  District. 

2.  Stipendiary  magistrates  appointed  under  particular  Acts,  e^.  for 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  15 ;  58  &  59  Vict,  a  107), 
Manchester  and  Salford  (7  &  8  Vict  c.  30),  Wolverhampton  (9  &  10 
Vict.  c.  65),  and  Chatham  and  Sheemess  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  63). 
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These  magistrates  cannot  act  at  Quarter,  Special,  or  Licensing  Sessions 
(1858.  c.  73,  s.  3). 

3.  Stipendiary  magistrates  appointed  for  municipal  boroughs  other 
than  the  City  of  London. 

The  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict,  c  50.  s.  161, 
empowers  the  corporation  of  any  municipal  borough  to  petition  a 
Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  one  or  more  stipendiary  magistrates  for 
the  borough  from  barristers  of  seven  years'  standing.  Such  magistrates 
hold  office  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  receive  a  salary,  paid 
quarterly,  not  exceeding,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  borough  council, 
that  specified  in  the  petition. 

On  a  vacancy  a  new  appointment  is  not  made  except  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  council 

The  same  person  cannot  act  as  recorder  and  stipendiary  magistrate 
of  the  same  borough  (s.  163  (4)). 

4.  Stipendiary  magistrates  appointed  for  places  which  are  not  muni- 
cipal boroughs,  but  have  a  population  of  25,000,  that  is  to  say,  for 
non-municipeJ  urban  districts  or  for  rural  districts  which  have  urban 
powers. 

Under  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates  Act,  1863,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  97, 
power  is  given  to  the  local  authority  of  certain  places  which  are  not 
municipal  boroughs,  and  are  not  included  in  a  district  already  having  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  under  statute,  to  pass  a  resolution  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  that  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and 
to  fix  his  salary,  subject  to  approval  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  On  this 
being  done,  the  King  may  appoint  during  pleasure,  as  police  magistrate, 
a  barrister  of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing.  He  can  appoint  as  his 
clerk  a  solicitor  to  hold  office  at  his  pleasure  (1863,  c  97,  s.  6 ;  1881, 
c  43).  His  warrants  can  be  executed  at  any  distance  within  seven 
miles  of  the  place  for  which  he  is  appointed  (1863,  c.  97,  s.  5). 

The  local  authority  must  provide  out  of  the  local  improvement  rate 
a  proper  Police  Court  or  office  (1863,  a  97,  s.  4). 

A  stipendiary  magistrate  of  class  4  cannot  act  at  Quarter  Sessions 
or  at  a  Court  of  gaol  delivery  (1863,  c.  97,  s.  5). 

Magistrates  of  classes  2,  3,  and  4  are  virtvte  officii  justices  of  the 
borough  or  county,  and  when  sitting  in  Court  have  the  power  of  two 
unpaid  justices  (1848,  c.  42,  s.  29 ;  c.  43,  s.  33 ;  1858,  c.  73,  ss.  1-3 ;  1879, 
c.  43,  s.  20). 

In  a  borough  which  has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  the 
sittings  of  the  stipendiary  are  Petty  Sessions  (1849,  c.  18,  s.  1). 

They  have  no  jurisdiction  as  to  matters  expressly  required  to  be 
done  at  special  sessions,  except  as  to  the  grant  or  confimation  of  a 
licence,  for  which  a  magistrate  may  sit  as  one  of  the  justices  (1874, 
0.  94,  s.  39).  They  can  act  in  certifying  lunatics  under  sec.  9  of  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  5). 

A  stipendiary  magistrate  of  classes  2,  3,  or  4  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  appoint  as  deputy  a  barrister  who  has  practised 
for  at  least  seven  years.  The  deputy  may  not  act  for  more  than  six 
weeks  in  any  consecutive  period  of  twelve  months,  except  in  case  of  the 
illness  or  unavoidable  absence  of  the  magistrate,  in  which  case  the 
deputy  may,  with  the  Home  Secretary's  approval,  be  appointed  for  not 
more  than  three  months  at  a  time  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  34,  s.  2).  Where 
a  stipendiary  is  by  illness,  absence,  or  any  other  cause,  incapable  of 
appointing  or  removing  a  deputy,  the  authority  having  power  to  appoint 
VOL.  VIII.  32 
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the  stipendiary  may  exercise  the  power  on  his  behalf,  and  assign  to  the 
deputy  a  suitable  remuneration  out  of  the  magistrate's  salary  (1906, 
c.  46,  8.  1).  Where  the  office  becomes  vacant  by  death  or  otherwise, 
a  person  who,  immediately  before  the  vacancy,  was  duly  appointed 
deputy  may  act  temporarily,  if  willing,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months,  until  the  vacancy  is  filled  (c  46,  s.  1). 

VUlBgnS,  Carta. — ^The  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  of  the  barons,  and  the  promulgation  of  these  in  Magna 
Carta,  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.  They  belong  to  the  region  of  the 
history  of  constitutional  law.  The  statute  was  originally  promulgated 
in  1215,  was  reissued  in  1216  and  1217,  and  in  the  shape  which  it 
finally  took  in  1225.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  confirmed  thirty-four 
times,  the  last  monarch  who  thus  expressly  recognised  it  being  Henry  yl 
The  charter  is,  says  Coke,  declaratory  of  the  common  law ;  but  this  is 
not  quite  accurate,  for  in  many  respects  it  altered  the  law.  The  statute, 
as  originally  accepted  by  the  King,  consisted  of  a  preamble  and  sixty- 
three  clauses.  The  chief  of  these  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as 
follows : — 

1.  Clauses  restraining  Arbitrary  Imprisonment. — "  No  freeman  shall 
be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  anyways 
destroyed ;  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  upon  him,  unless 
by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  "  (clause 
39).  "  The  writ  of  inquest  of  life  or  limb,  [ie.  the  writ  whereby  a  person 
imprisoned  on  a  charse  of  homicide  could  be  released  on  bail],  shall  be 
given  gratis,  and  shall  not  be  denied  "  (clause  36). 

2.  Clauses  relating  to  the  Administration  of  Justice. — Clause  40  is  the 
most  important  in  this  group.  It  runs  thus :  "  To  none  will  we  sell,  to 
none  will  we  deny  or  delay  right  or  justice  "  (clause  40).  Other  provi- 
sions of  far-reaching  effect  are :  (a)  Those  providing  that  Amsrcements 
shall  be  proportional  to  the  offence  which  they  are  designed  to  punish, 
and  shall  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  accused's  peers  (clauses 
20,  21,  22,  39);  (6)  that  the  common  pleas  shall  not  follow  the  King's 
Court,  but  shall  be  held  in  one  fixed  place  (clause  17);  (c)  the  provision 
for  the  trial  of  actions  relating  to  the  property  in  land  by  justices  of 
assize,  who  are  to  visit  the  counties  for  this  purpose  four  times  (^mp. 
Henry  lii.  reduced  to  once)  a  year  (clauses  18,  19) ;  ((2)  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  sheriffs,  constables,  coroners,  and  bailiffs  to  hold  pleas  of  the 
Crown  (clause  24). 

3.  Clauses  limiting  Arbitrary  Taxation  on  Hxactions. — The  original 
edition  of  Magna  Carta  contained  clauses  providing  that  no  scutage  or 
extraordinary  aid  should  be  imposed,  unless  per  commune  concilium  regni, 
consisting  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons  sum- 
moned individually  by  writ,  and  of  the  other  tenants  in  capiie  summoned 
generally  by  writ  addressed  to  the  sherifi'  of  each  shire.  It  was  also 
provided  that  ordinary  aids  should  be  of  a  reasonable  amount.  These 
clauses  did  not  appear  in  the  reissues  of  the  charter  under  Henry  m., 
but  clauses  28-31,  aimed  against  the  prerogative  of  purveyance,  were 
not  revoked.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  clauses  which  limit 
arbitrary  exactions  under  colour  of  demanding  the  due  observances  of 
feudal  obligations.  The  charter  of  John  protect<ed  tenants  in  capite  and 
mesne  tenants  alike.  Under  Henry  UL  the  concessions  to  the  latter 
were  modified  for  the  worse. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  grouped  under  the  above  headings  there 
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are  many  others  which  but  for  space  limits  might  be  mentioned. 
Suffice  it  to  point  out  three  of  special  interest.  Clause  1  provides  that 
the  English  Church  (Anglicana  ecdesia)  shall  be  free,  and  shall  have  its 
rights  untouched  and  its  liberties  inviolate  (see  further,  articles  Church 
OF  England  ;  Royal  Supremacy  ;  Submission  of  the  Clergy).  Clause 
41  gives  even  foreign  merchants  the  right  to  enter,  dwell  in,  and  leave 
England  for  the  purposes  of  buying  and  selling  without  subjection  to 
evil  tolls  (sine  mcUis  toUis),  save  that  in  time  of  war  a  system  of  recipro- 
city is  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  so  early  as  1215  a. 
recognition  of  the  commercial  policy  still  followed  by  British  Govern- 
ments. Clause  61  provides  a  means  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
charter  on  the  King.  He  agreed  if  he  should  break  any  of  its  provisions, 
and  on  complaint  of  a  committee  of  the  barons  should  fail  to  give  instant 
redress,  that  the  barons  might  break  out  into  rebellion  and  distrain  on 
his  lands  and  possessions.  This  clause  disappeared  under  Henry  UL 
There  were  many  alterations  and  additions  to  the  charter  made  under 
Henry  m. ;  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  latter  being  a  clause  aimed 
at  preventing  the  fraudulent  gift  of  lands  in  mortmain. 
[See  M'Kechnie's  Magna  Carta,  1905.] 

Mai  hem. — See  Mayhem. 

Maiming^. — (l)  Human  beings.  See  Mayhem.  (2)  Cattla 
See  Malicious  I^amage. 

Mainpernor. — See  Mainprise. 

Mainprise. — Under  the  common  law  where  the  sheriff  arrested 
a  man,  unless  his  prisoner  was  accused  of  an  offence  not  bailable  or 
repleviable,  he  had  authority  to  allow  him  to  be  bailed  or  replevied 
{replegiat%L8\  or  to  be  mainprised  {manu  captus),  i.e,  to  set  him  free  as 
soon  as  sureties  (pleffii)  undertook  (manu  ceperurU)  to  produce  him  in 
Court  at  the  appointed  time.  When  he  did  not  do  this,  liberty  could 
be  obtained  by  the  writ  de  odio  et  atid,  or  the  writ  de  homine  replegiarido. 
The  persons  who  undertook  were  called  mainpernors.  Their  liabilities 
and  rights  are  said  to  differ  from  those  of  bail  in  that  they  had  not  the 
custody  of  the  man  released,  and  could  not  seize  him  and  surrender  him 
to  justice,  and  that  they  were  bound  by  no  recognisance  to  the  Crown, 
but  were  liable  to  amercement  if  the  released  man  did  not  appear  in 
accordance  with  their  undertaking. 

Mainprise  is  wholly  obsolete,  but  its  nature  has  been  recently  con- 
sidered in  In  re  Nottingham  Corporation,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  502,  where  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  identify  it  with  bail.  It  is  dealt  with 
historically  in  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  vol.  iL  pp.  582-588 ; 
and  see  Bail,  Vol,  I.  p.  665. 

Main  Road.— See  Highways. 

Mai  ntenance. — l.  What  is  Maintenance  ? — In  Bacon's  Abridg- 
ment (s,v.),  the  subject  is  divided  into  three  heads — (1)  Champerty 
{ante.  Vol  II.  p.  646) ;  (2)  "where  one  laboureth  a  jury,  which  is  called 
Embracery"  (ante.  Vol.  V.  p.  202);  and  (3)  "where  one  maintains 
another  without  any  contract  to  have  part  of  the  thing  in  suit,  which 
generally  goes  imder  the  common  name  of  maintenance."    This  article 
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is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  third  class.  The  earlj  text-writers 
considered  even  the  most  trifling  interference  in  a  suit  bj  a  stranger, 
unless  warranted  by  some  recognised  excuse,  as  forbidden  by  kw. 
Coke  says :  "  Maintenance  is  an  unlawful  upholding  of  the  demandant 
or  plaintiff,  tenant  or  defendant  in  a  cause  dependmg  in  suit,  by  word, 
writing,  countenance,  or  deed  "  (2  Inst.  212) ;  and  Blackstone  (iv.  p.  134) 
defines  the  offence  as  ''an  ofiicious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  which  no 
way  belongs  to  one  by  maintaining  or  assisting  either  party  with 
money,  or  otherwise  to  prosecute  or  defend  it "  (see  also  Termes  de  la 
Ley  (s,v.),  and  the  Abridgments).  In  the  few  modem  cases  where 
maintenance  has  arisen  apart  from  champerty,  the  assistance  given 
has  always  taken  the  form  of  providing  money  to  enable  one  litigsmt 
to  fight ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  Court  would  now  hold  it  to 
be  maintenance  for  a  friend  to  stand  beside  a  litigant  at  the  bar  (Bac 
Abr,,  "  Maintenance  "  (A.)),  or  to  volunteer  evidence  (per  Buller,  J.,  in 
Master  v.  Miller,  1791,  4  T.  R,  at  p.  340;  see  numerous  other  cases 
suggested  in  Hawk.,  P.  C,  bk.  i.  ch.  83),  or  for  counsel  to  argue  without 
a  fee  (Bac.  Abr,,  B.  5).  "  That  such  doctrine,  repugnant  to  every  honest 
feeling  of  the  human  heart,  should  soon  be  laid  aside  must  be  expected" 
(per  Buller,  J.,  Lc),  It  may,  however,  be  maintenance  for  a  solicitor  to 
indemnify  his  client  against  the  costs  (In  re  Masters,  1835, 1  H.  &  W. 
348;  47  R  R.  816;  HiUon  v.  Woods,  1867,  L  R  4  Eq.  432— both  cases 
of  champerty).  An  agreement  with  a  publisher,  in  consideration  of  his 
publishing  a  libel,  to  defend  any  action  against  him  arising  out  of  it,  i& 
maintenous  (Shackel  v.  Hosier,  1836,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  634;  42  R  R  666). 

The  sale  of  information  which  may  enable  a  party  to  recover  property 
is  not  necessarily  maintenance  (Sprye  v.  Porter,  1856,  7  EL  &  BL  58, 
ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  647).  As  to  advertising  for  evidence,  see  Plating  Co. 
V.  Farquharson,  1881, 17  Ch.  D.  49.  Nor  is  the  purchase  of  a  share  in 
order  to  obtain  a  locus  standi  to  object  to  some  proceeding  of  the 
company  (Hare  v.  L.  cfe  N,-  W,  Ely.  Co.,  1860,  John.  722),  or  the  purchase 
of  a  legacy  which  can  only  be  recovered  by  means  of  an  administration 
action  (Tysm  v.  Jackson,  1860,  30  Beav.  384), 

Procuring  a  plaintiff  to  sue  is  not,  without  more,  maintenance  (Flight 
V.  Zeman,  1843,  4  Q.  B.  883 ;  62  R  R  495),  although  it  is,  if  mahcious, 
an  actionable  wrong  (I.e. ;  but  qucere  as  to  this). 

[In  Fitzroy  v.  Cave,  [1905]  2  K  B.  364  (C.  A.),  it  was  held  that  the 
taking  of  an  assignment  of  debt  for  no  consideration,  with  the  object  of 
making  the  debtor  bankrupt,  was  not  void  for  maintenance.  A  malicious 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  assignee  was  held  immaterial.] 

It  has  been  said  that  an  immoral  motive  is  essential  to  maintenance 
(Fischer  v.  Kamala  Naicker,  1860,  8  Moo.  Ind.  App.,  at  p.  187 ;  19  E.  R 
495).    The  contrary  was  decided  in  Bradlavgh  v.  Newdegate,  infra. 

The  offence  may  be  committed  after  judgment  in  the  suit  (Hawk.,. 
P.  C.  bk.  i.  ch.  83). 

An  agreement  which  is  illegal  according  to  English  law  on  the 
ground  of  maintenance  cannot  be  enforced  here,  although  made  in  a 
country  where  the  objection  did  not  exist  (Ordl  v.  Levey,  1864,  16 
C.  B.  N.  S.  73).  In  Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Pooley,  1885,  10  App.  Cas. 
210,  Lord  Selbome  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  corporation  cannot  be 
guilty  of  maintenance ;  but  see  the  cases  cited  in  Buckley's  Companies 
Act,  8th  ed.,  pp.  116,  560. 

2.    Fxcuses. — Common    interest  between  the  maintainor  and  the 
litigant  in  "  the  thing  in  variance  "  in  the  suit  (Hawk.,  P.  C,  bk.  i  cL 
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83),  a  personctl  relationship  between  them,  and  the  inducement  of  a 
charitable  motive  are  recognised  excuses.  "  If  it  is  open  to  go  beyond 
exceptions  already  specifically  allowed,  I  should  adopt  the  rule  indicated 
by  Lord  Coleridge  in  BradlatLgh  v.  Newdegate,  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  interest  spoken  of  is  an  actual  valuable  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
suit  itself,  either  present  or  contingent  or  future,  or  the  interest  which 
consanguinity  or  affinity  to  the  suitor  gives  to  the  man  who  aids  him, 
or  the  interest  which  arises  from  the  connection  of  the  parties,  as 
master  and  servant,  or  that  which  charity  or  compassion  gives  a  man 
in  behalf  of  a  poor  man,  who,  but  for  the  aid  of  his  rich  helper,  could 
not  assert  his  right"  {per  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  in  Alabaster  v.  Harness^ 
[1895]  1  Q.  B.,  at  p.  343). 

The  common  interest  may  be  a  reasonable  belief  that  the  suit  of  the 
party  maintained  involves  the  determination  of  an  issue  in  a  similar 
suit  against  the  maintainor  himself  (Findon  v.  Parker,  1843,  11  Mee.  & 
W,  675 ;  63  K.  R  722) ;  or  a  question  affecting  the  common  trade  of 
both  (Plating  Co.  v.  Parquharson,  1881, 17  Ch.  D.  49 ;  see  also  Vin.  Ahr., 
**  Maintenance  "  (G.)).  It  must  be  some  legal,  as  distinguished  from  a 
merely  sentimental,  interest,  and  an  interest  in  the  incidental  questions 
arising  in  the  suit  maintained  is  not  sufficient  (Alabaster  v.  Harness, 
swpra).  So  in  the  case  last  cited  the  defendant  was  not  excused  for 
supplying  funds  to,  carry  on  a  libel  action  brought  against  the  plaintiff 
by  one  who  had  puffed  the  defendant's  goods,  on  the  ground  that  the 
truth  of  the  statements  as  to  his  goods  came  into  question.  Further, 
the  maintainor  must  have  some  special  interest  other  than  that  of  the 
public  at  large,  or  of  a  large  section  of  the  public.  A  mere  member  of 
the  public  is  not  entitled  to  maintain  an  election  petition  (WaUis  v. 
Duke  of  Portland,  1797,  3  Ves.  494 ;  Bro.  P.  C.  Supp.  161 ;  30  E.  R 
1123;  4  R.  B.  78),  nor  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  maintain  an  action 
by  a  stranger  against  another  member  for  voting  without  having  taken 
the  oath  (BracUattgh  v.  Newdegate,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  1). 

The  excuse  of  relationship  is  extended  to  master,  servant,  heir, 
brother,  son-in-law,  brother-in-law,  fellow-commoner,  and  landlord 
(Z.C  p.  11 ;  and  see  Vin.  Abr.,  "  Maintenance  "  (H.)).  An  Irish  Court  has 
held  that  a  first  cousin  is  not  excused  for  maintaining  his  relative's 
suit  (Burke  v.  Oreen,  1814,  2  B.  &  B.  517).  Some  of  the  older  authorities 
put  this  as,  in  fact,  an  instance  of  the  first  excuse.  Thus  it  was  said 
that  a  master  might  defend  his  servant  in  an  action  in  which  the  servant 
might  be  sent  to  prison,  and  thus  the  master  lose  his  services,  but  not 
in  a  real  action  (Bac.  Abr,,  "Maintenance"  (B.)).  Other  authorities 
(e.g,  Blackstone,  iv.  p.  134)  state  the  excuse  absolutely.  In  view  of  the 
wide  construction  put  upon  the  next  excuse,  the  difference  is  now 
inmiaterial. 

If  the  maintenance  is  due  to  charity,  even  though  the  charity  be  an 
inconsiderate  kindness  done  to  the  suitor  aided  without  regard  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  plaintiff,  and  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  suitor's  claims,  it  is  excused  (Harris  v.  Brisco,  1886, 
17  Q.  B.  D.  504).  [The  assistance  given  to  a  poor  man  in  defending 
a  suit  is  none  the  less  charitable  though  induced  by  common  religious 
belief  (Hddm  v.  Thompson,  [1907]  2  K.  B.  489).  In  this  case  Phillimore. 
J.,  doubted  whether,  when  the  question  of  the  custody  of  children 
arose,  the  law  of  maintenance  applied:  ''For  example,  if  a  man  or  a 
woman  helped  a  poor  woman  to  obtain  the  custody  of  her  children 
from  a  drunken  or  ill-behaving  father,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  show,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rule  against  maintenance 
applying,  that  the  woman  had  no  money"  {ibid,  493).] 

3.  CoTiseqvsnces  of  MairUenance, — A  maintenous  agreement  is  ill^l 
and,  therefore,  void  (see  Findon  v.  Parker,  Grell  v.  Levey,  and  Shackd  v. 
Rosier,  supra,  and  Champeety).  The  objection  must  formerly  have  been 
pleaded  {Fischer  v.  Kamala  Naicker,  supra).  It  cannot  be  raised  by  a 
purchaser  in  respect  of  a  step  in  the  vendor's  title  {Knight  v.  jRnc«r, 
1858,  27  L  J.  Ch.  520). 

Maintenance  is  an  actionable  wrong  for  which  the  party  injured 
may  recover  damages.  It  appears  that  the  plaintiff's  costs  of  the  suit 
maintained  as  between  solicitor  and  client  were  recovered  in  Bradlangh 
V.  Newdegate,  supra.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  the  ordinary  rule 
by  which  the  costs  are  limited  to  those  between  party  and  party  applies 
(see  Harris  v.  Brisco,  supra;  Mayne  on  Damages,  7th  ed.,  p.  482; 
Cotterell  v.  Jones,  1851,  11  C.  B.  713;  Cockbum  v.  Edwards^  1881, 
18  Ch.  D.  449 ;  Grace  v.  Morgan,  1836,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  534). 

It  is  also  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  several  early  statutes  (in 
Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Pooley,  1885,  10  App.  Cas.  210,  Lord  Selbome 
suggested  that  it  was  founded  upon  these  statutes;  but  see  Yin.  Ahr.$jt. 
(D.)),  some  of  which  are  still  in  force  (1  Edw.  in.  c.  14;  1  Rich.  IL  c.  4; 
7  Rich.  II.  c.  15).  A  penal  action  lies  to  recover  £10  under  32  Hen.  vm. 
c.  9,  s.  3  (sec.  2  has  been  repealed  by  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897). 

[Authorities, — The  principal  authorities  are  cited  above.] 

Maintenance  of  Infant. — See  Advancement;  Infants. 

Majesty. — ^A  title  of  honour  given  to  emperors  and  kings.  For 
many  centuries  this  title  was  claimed  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
Emperors  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire ;  in  1633  it  was  conceded  by  the 
Imperial  Chancery  to  the  kings  of  England  and  Sweden,  and  in  1641 
to  the  king  of  France.  Much  earlier  than  this,  however,  the  title  was 
used  by  the  sovereigns  both  of  England  and  France.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  Henry  viii.  was  the  first  English  sovereign  to  be  styled  "  Your 
Majesty ; "  but  although  it  would  seem  that  the  title  came  into  more 
general  use  during  his  reign,  it  was  in  fact  employed  by  some  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne.    See  Excellency  ;  Highness  ;  Sovereign. 

[Authorities. — Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  3rd  ed.,  ch.  viii. ;  Bryce,  Hdy 
JSoman  Empire,  ed.  of  1906,  p.  259.] 

Major. — See  Majority;  Officers. 

Majority. — A  person  attains  his  or  her  majority  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  which  age  is  completed  on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary 
of  the  person's  birth  (1  Black.  Com.  463).  "  If  A.  be  bom  on  the  third 
day  of  September,  and  on  the  second  day  of  September  twenty-one 
years  afterwards  he  makes  his  will,  this  is  a  good  will ;  for  the  law  will 
make  no  fraction  of  a  day,  and  by  consequence  he  was  of  age"  (per 
Holt,  C.J.,  in  Sir  Bohert  Howard's  Case,  1700,  2  Salk.  625). 

As  meaning  the  ofhce  and  rank  of  a  major,  see  Officers. 

Make. — See  Do  or  Make;  Made. 

Make  Good. — To  ''make  good  "  damage  to  property  means  to 
restore  things  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before  {per  Cockbum, 
C.J.,  in  Crofis  v.  Haldane,  1867,  36  L.  J.  Q.  B.  85, 88). 
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Maker. — ^Maker  of  a  promissory  note,  see  Promissory  Note. 
Malacca* — See  Straits  Settlements. 

•      • 

Mata  in  88 • — ^Acts  bad  or  wrong  in  themselves.  Aots  are  said 
to  be  mala  in  se  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  or  rules  of 
morality ;  such,  for  example,  are  murder,  larceny,  and  other  crimes. 
See  Mala  quia  prohibita. 

Mala  praxis. — See  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Mala  quia  prohibita. — ^Acts  wrongful  because  prohibited 
by  human  laws ;  such  acts  are  not  necessarily  wrongful  in  themselves, 
or  mala  in  se  (j.t?.),  but 'have  been  rendered  so  by  positive  law.  Under 
numerous  statutes  various  acts  are  forbidden,  and  the  doing  of  them  is 
punishable,  which,  however,  are  'not  criminal  in  themselves ;  these  are 
prohibited  acts  {nuda  quia  prohibita). 

Malay  Federated  States.— ^rea.— The  Malay  Federated 
States,  which  are  situated  south  of  Siam,  consist  of  the  four  native 
States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Pahang,  and  Negii-Sembilan,  and  cover  an 
area  of  2700  square  miles,  being  about  half  as  large  as  England. 

Earlier  History. — ^Though  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Penang  and  Perak  in  1818,  the  relations  between  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  the  Malay  States  are  only  of  recent  growth.  By  the 
Pangkor  Treaty  of  January  20,  1874,  British  Residents  were  for  the 
first  time  stationed  in  the  States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Sungei  Ujong, 
to  advise  the  native  rulers.  By  later  treaties  all  the  States  placed 
themselves  under  British  protection,  and  eventually  in  1895  the  four 
States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Pahang  and  Negri-Sembilan  entered  into  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  to  be  administered  under  the  British  Qovemment's  advice. 
This  system  was  formally  inaugurated  July  1,  1896. 

CanstittUion. — ^The  supreme  authority  in  each  of  the  States  is  vested 
in  a  council  composed  of  the  most  important  Malay  chiefs  and  Chinese 
merchants,  over  whom  the  Sultan  of  the  State  presides.  The  Sultan  is 
assisted  by  the  British  Sesident  or  the  secretary  to  the  Resident.  There 
is  a  Resident-General,  and  the  Grovemor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is 
also  High  Commissioner  of  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

Laws. — ^The  laws  in  force  in  each  State  consist  of  local  ordinances 
passed  by  the  State  Council,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  High 
Commissioner  and  Secretary  for  State  of  the  Colonies. 

Courts. — The  Supreme  Court  is  the  Court  of  a  Judicial  Commissioner 
and  also  a  Court  of  Appeal,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  or  more  Judicied 
Commissioners,  and  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Judicial  Commissioner. 
The  jury  system  was  found  not  to  work  satisfactorily  and  was  abolished 
in  favour  of  trial  by  a  Judge  with  assessors.  Appeals  from  the  Supreme 
Court  lie  to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  and  are  regtdated  by  Order  in 
•Council  of  May  11,  1906  (St.  R  &  0.,  1906,  p.  945). 

There  are  also  Magistrates'  Courts,  viz.  (1)  the  Court  of  a  Magistrate 
of  the  First  Class ;  (2)  the  Court  of  a  Magistrate  of  the  Second  Class ; 
(3)  the  Court  of  a  Eathi  and  of  an  assistant  Eathi ;  and  (4)  the  Court 
of  a  Penghulu. 

Application  of  Imperial  Acts, — ^By  Treasury  Determination  of  June  8, 
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1900  (St.  R.  &  0.,  Rev.  1904,  vol  ix.,  "  Pension  and  Half-Pay,"  p.  23), 
the  funds  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  are  declared  to  be  Public 
Funds  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  4  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  1892, 
65  &  56  Vict  c.  40. 

[See  Colonial  Office  list;  The  StatesmarCs  Year-Book;  Britisk 
Malaya,  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  KC.M.G.,  Lane,  1907 ;  Handbock  to  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  by  H.  Conway  Belfield.] 

fllBlBm — "In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  inherit  by  the  description 
of  heir-male  or  heir-female  of  the  body,  it  is  essentied  not  only  that  the 
claimant  be  of  the  prescribed  sex,  but  that  such  person  trace  his  or  her 
descent  entirely  through  the  male  or  female  line,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Thus  it  is  laid  down  by  Littleton  (s.  24)  that '  if  lands  be  given  to  a  man 
and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  and  he  hath  issue  a  daughter,  who  hath 
issue  a  son,  and  dieth,  and  after  the  donee  die,  in  this  case  the  son  of 
the  daughter  shall  not  inherit  by  force  of  the  entail ;  for  whoever  shall 
inherit  by  force  of  a  gift  made  to  the  heirs-male  ought  to  convey  kU 
descent  wholly  by  heirs-male*  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  the  case  of 
gifts  to  the  heir  male  or  female  by  purchase  "  (2  Jarman,  Wills,  5th  eA, 
p.  912).  See,  however,  Zyw;ood  v.  Kirnber,  1860,  29  Beav.  38 ;  54  E.  R 
539,  where  it  was  held  that  in  a  bequest  to  A.  for  life,  and  upon  his 
death  "  unto  and  among  his  issue  male,"  with  a  gift  over,  on  the  death 
of  A.  '^  without  leaving  issue  male,"  the  issue  male  claiming  through 
males  were  alone  entitled  See  Male  Line.  [Stroud,  Jud.  Diet,  sjo^ 
2nd  ed.] 

Male  Children ;  Male  Descendants.— In  Bemai  v. 

Bemal,  1838,  7  L.  J.  Ch.  115,  the  words  "male  children"  were  read 
'*  male  descendants,"  and  it  was  held  that  only  male  descendants  claiming 
through  males  were  entitled  to  take  under  the  provisions  of  the  will 
[See  also  Felham  Clinton  v.  Newcastle  {Duke  of),  [1902]  1  Ch.  34] 
[Stroud,  Jud.  Did.  «.v.] 

Male  Line;  Male  Lineal. — ''The phrase 'ZtTieaTnasci^/tna' 
properly  means  a  line  commencing  with  a  male  and  continued  through 
males  "  {jper  Lord  Selborne,  in  D'Amico  v.  Trigona,  1888,  13  App.  Cas. 
815).  " '  Male  lineal '  has  been  construed  to  mean  as  though  it  were 
one  word,  signifying  '  male  in  a  line  of  males.'  With  this  construction 
I  entirely  agree ;  and  I  agree  that  it  may  be  read  as  though  it  were  a 
compound  word  *  male  line ' "  {per  Bramwell,  B.,  in  Thellusson  v,  Bendle^ 
sham,  7  H.  L,  at  p.  455).  "  Nearest  of  kin  in  the  male  line,"  see  Boys  v, 
Bradley,  1853.  22  L.  J.  Ch.  617 ;  25  L.  J.  Ch.  593.  [Stroud,  Jud.  DicL 
2nd  ed.  s.v.] 

Male  Servant.— See  Excise,  VoL  V.  p.  430. 

Malice. — ^The  meaning  of  the  term  malice  (mo/t^ia)  in  English 
law  has  been  a  question  of  much  difficulty  and  controversy ;  and  those 
who  wade  through  the  many  disquisitions  on  the  subject  in  text-books 
and  judicial  opinions  are  almost  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
lueaning  varies  almost  infinitely  secwndum  subjedam  materiem,  and  that 
the  only  sense  which  the  term  can  safely  be  predicated  not  to  have 
in  any  given  legal  context  is  that  which  it  has  in  popular  language, 
viz.,  spite  or  ill-will.    It  certainly  has  different  meanings  with  respect 
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to  responsibility  for  civil  wrongs  and  responsibility  for  crime ;  and  even 
with  respect  to  crime  it  has  a  different  sense  according  as  it  is  used  with 
reference  to  murder,  libel,  or  the  capacity  of  an  infant  to  commit  crime, 
expressed  by  the  rule  malUia  supplet  aetcUem, 

Civil  Aspect. — So  far  as  civil  proceedings  are  concerned,  the  means  of 
an  authoritative  solution  are  to  be  found  in  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  the  law  lords  in  Allen  v.  Mood,  [1898]  A.  C.  1,  as  explained  in  Quinn 
v.  Leathern,  [1901]  A»  C.  495.  In  these  cases  the  possible  views  and  the 
relevant  authorities  on  either  side  are  fully  discussed  by  the  law  lords  and 
the  consulted  judges,  and  by  those  of  the  Courts  appealed  from.  The 
result  of  the  cases  appears  to  be  to  declare  the  following  propositions 
as  representing  the  English  law : — 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  malice  in  the  sense  of  spite,  ill-will,  or  hostility, 
is  not  the  gist  of  any  action.  ''  An  act  which  does  not  amount  to  a  legal 
injury  cannot  be  actionable  because  it  is  done  with  a  bad  intent" 
(Stevenson  v.  Neumham,  1893,  13  C.  B.  297,  quoted  and  approved  by 
Lord  Macnaghten  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  at  p.  508 ;  and  see  Oiblan  v. 
National  Amalffamated  Labourers'  Union,  [1903]  2  K.  B.  600).  Damnum 
absque  injuria  (see  Injuria),  if  accompanied  by  a  malicious  intent  in 
this  sense,  gives  no  cause  of  action;  and  a  malicious  motive  per  se 
does  not  amount  to  an  injuria  or  l^al  wrong.  But  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  this  matter  from  a  very  early  period  to  confuse  the  several 
provinces  of  English  law,  and  of  morals  and  religion.  The  older  common 
law,  for  purposes  of  civil  remedies,  took  account  only  of  acts  or  omissions, 
and  not  of  the  motives  with  which  they  were  done,  except  in  the  cases 
of  malicious  prosecution  and  libel  on  a  privileged  occcision.  The  notion 
of  sin  or  of  public  disapproval  was  superadded  to  this,  with  a  view 
to  extending  the  domain  of  l^al  wrongs  so  as  to  include  within  it 
matters  belonging  to  ethics  or  religion.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
combination  was  punished  as  a  conspiracy  which  was  disapproved  by 
the  judges,  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  ruling  classes ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Mogvi  Case,  [1892]  A.  C.  25,  that  a  stop  was  put  to  this 
development  by  the  adoption  of  the  views  of  Bowen,  L.J.,  who  rejected 
the  proposition  that ''  an  action  will  lie  if  a  man  maliciously  and  wrong- 
fully conducts  himself  so  as  to  injure  another  in  that  other's  trada" 
He  pointed  out  that ''  obscurity  lies  in  the  language  used  to  state  this 
proposition.  The  terms  'maliciously,*  'wrongfully,'  and  'injure*  are 
wonls  which  have  accurate  meanings  well  known  to  the  law,  but  which 
also  have  a  popular  and  less  precise  signification,  into  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  argument  does  not  insensibly  slide.  An  intent  to 
injure  in  strictness  means  more  than  an  intent  to  do  harm.  It  connotes 
an  intent  to  do  wrongful  harm.  Maliciously,  in  like  manner,  means  and 
implies  an  intention  to  do  an  act  which  is  wrongful,  to  the  detriment  of 
another.  The  term  'wrongful'  imports,  in  its  turn,  the  infringement 
of  some  right,  Le.  some  right  which  the  law  recognises  and  exists  to 
protect.  Where  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  an  act,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  his  exercise  of  such  right  actionable  by  alleging  or  proving  that 
his  motive  in  the  exercise  was  spite  or  malice  in  the  popular  sense." 
This  is  the  main  proposition  in  Allen  v.  Flood,  [1898]  A.  0. 1,  as  explained 
in  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  [1901]  A.  C.  495,  508,  533.  See  Sovih  Waies 
Miners  Federation  v.  GlawA/rgan  Coal  Co,,  [1905]  A.  C.  239.  It  had 
already  been  asserted  in  Chaffers  v.  Ooldemid,  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  186,  191 ; 
and  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Bradford  (Mayor),  etc,  v.  Pickles,  [1895 
A.  C.  587»  with  reference  to  acts  done  by  a  man  on  his  own  land  within 
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his  legal  rights  with  the  object  of  prejudicing  an  adjoining  owner  by 
diverting  water  which  would  othervrise  have  percolated  to  and  benefited 
the  adjoining  owner.  This  conclusion  adopts  the  view  of  Bayley,  J^ 
in  Bromage  v.  Pross^,  1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  255 ;  28  R.  R  241,  that 
''malice  in  its  l^al  sense  means  a  wrongful  act  done  intentionally, 
without  just  cause  or  excuse ; "  and  the  adoption  of  the  conclusion  is 
equivalent  to  an  admission  that  malice  is  a  term  which  has  crept  into 
law  books,  with  a  result  so  confusing  that  the  law  has  suffered  by  its 
presence,  and  cannot  be  correctly  interpreted  except  bj  explaining  it 
away  or  relegating  it  to  its  proper  place  in  ethics  or  religion.  Where 
the  man  has  no  right  to  do  the  act,  the  fact  that  he  does  it  out  of  spite 
or  ill-will  does  not  affect  the  cause  of  action,  though  it  maj  entitle  the 
Court  or  jury  to  award  exemplary  damages,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wanton, 
persistent,  and  offensive  trespass  to  land  {Merest  v.  Harvey^  1814^  5  Taun. 
442 ;  15  R.  R.  548), 

2.  In  certain  classes  of  actions  it  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the 
wrongful  act  was  done  maliciouslv,  e,g.  libel  and  malicious  prosecution. 
In  the  first,  the  all^ation  of  malice  was  never  essential  (Bromage  v. 
Frasser,  1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  247 ;  28  B.  R.  241),  and  appears  at  most 
to  mean  no  more  than  deliberation  as  distinct  from  accident;  and  no 
evidence  of  malice  need  be  given  by  the  petitioner,  except  where  the 
libel  was  a  privileged  communication  or  the  defence  of  fair  comment  is 
pleaded  (TJumas  v.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Ltd,,  [1906]  2  K.  B.  627> 
These  two  classes  of  action  appear  to  stand  by  themselves,  since  the 
decision  in  Allen  v.  Flood,  as  the  only  cases  in  which  motive  is  essential 
to  constitute  the  legal  wrong;  and  attempts,  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
were  made  by  Lords  Watson,  Herochell,  and  Davey  to  explain  away 
their  exceptional  character.    See  Malicious  Pbosecution. 

3.  There  remains  the  case  of  actions  for  conspiracy,  the  position 
of  which  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  satisfactorily  defined.  In  an  indict- 
ment for  conspiracy  the  word  "maliciously"  is  not  used.  In  civil 
proceedings  the  words  "conspiracy"  and  "malice,"  when  combined, 
appear  to  be  an  attempt  by  collocation  of  vituperative  words  to  make 
that  a  legal  wrong  which  simjplidter  would  not  be  so ;  and  the  tendency, 
if  not  the  result,  of  the  cases  is  that  an  action  for  conspiracy  per  se  wUl 
not  lie :  i.e,  that  some  particular  legal  wrong  must  have  been  wrought 
by  the  combination  of  joint  wrong-doers,  e,g.  an  injury  to  a  lawful  trade 
by  a  combination  made  without  legal  justification  or  excuse,  and  that 
the  gist  of  the  cause  of  action  is  not  the  combination  or  motive,  but  the 
infringement  of  the  right  of  others  {Mogul  Case,  [1892]  A.  C.  25 ;  Qyinn 
v.  Leathern,  [1901]  A.  C.  495).    See  Conspiracy,  VoL  III.  p.  483. 

Criminal  Aspect — In  the  criminal  law  the  terms  "malicious"  and 
"  maliciously  "  have  appeared  both  in  common  law  and  statute,  and  have 
caused  almost  equal  confusion.  But  it  is  there  more  important,  as  public 
law  demands  in  many  cases  proof  of  motive  before  inflicting  punishment 
(see  per  Lord  Lindley  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  at  p.  533),  while  in  private 
law  it  is  concerned  with  the  injury  or  damage  rather  than  the  motive 
which  occasioned  it.  This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  pointing 
out  that  whereas  it  is  a  defence  to  proceedings  for  a  criminal  trespass 
that  they  were  undertaken  in  bond-fide  assertion  of  a  reasonable  claim 
of  right,  such  a  defence  would  utterly  fail  in  a  civil  action  as  to  the  same 
trespass. 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  murder  there  must  be  "malice  afore- 
thought "  (maiice  prepens^,  i,e,  with  premeditation,  or  other  circumstanoes 
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indicating  the  same  kind  of  malignity  (Steph.  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  6th  ed., 
p.  412).  But,  theoretically,  such  malice  is  presumed  from  the  killing, 
and  the  accused  must  rebut  the  presumption.  The  history  and  nature 
of  this  doctrine  is  dealt  with  under  Murder. 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  libel,  the  publication,  it  has  been  said, 
must  be  "malicious."  Until  justification  was  permitted  by  the  Libel 
Act,  1843,  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  it  could  not  be  suggested  that  malicious 
meant  "  with  malice  in  fact"  i.e,  personal  spite  or  ill-will.  And  no  proof 
of  such  personal  spite  or  intent  to  injure  was  required,  except  where  the 
defendant,  under  the  plea  of  "  not  guilty,"  proved  that  the  publication 
was  on  a  privileged  occasion,  or  was  in  the  nature  of  fair  comment,  in 
which  case  abuse  of  the  privilege,  i,e.  express  malice  or  ill-will  in  the 
popular  sense,  had  to  be  proved  {R.  v.  Harvty,  1823,  2  Bam.  &  Cress. 
257 ;  26  R.  R  337 ;  Brom^a^e  v.  Prosser,  1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  247 ; 
28  R.  R.  241 ;  Hairev.  Wilson,  1829,  9  Bam. &  Cress.  643 ;  33  R.  R.  284). 

The  Libel  Act,  1843,  in  no  way  altered  the  common-law  definition  of 
defamatory  libel  (E.  v.  Mundow,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  758).  In  civil  proceed- 
ings for  libel  the  only  difference  is  that  the  evidence  of  intention  need 
not  be  so  strong,  motive  being  there  immaterial,  unless  the  occasion  was 
privileged :  thus  defamatory  statement  made  by  a  slip  or  misprint  may 
be  libellous  (see  Shepheard  v.  WhitaJcer,  1875,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  502). 

It  is  not  essential  to  include  the  word  "  maliciously  "  in  an  indictment 
for  libel,  and  the  word  "  unlawfully  "  has  the  effect  usually  attributed  to 
the  word  "  maliciously  "  (Be  Mv/nshw,  libi  sup,).  So  the  matter  may  be 
r^arded  as  now  definitely  settled  that  a  publication  is  "malicious" 
where  it  is  motived  by  malice,  in  law,  i.e,  where  it  is  made,  not  acci- 
dentally or  unwittingly,  but  intentionally  and  without  just  cause  or 
excuse,  one  of  such  just  causes  being  that  which  can  now  be  raised  by 
proof  of  justification,  and  another  the  existence  of  absolute  or  qualified 
privil^e  to  make  the  publication. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  maliciously,"  with  reference  to  criminal  trespass 
to  property,  seems  to  be  intended  to  require  proof  of  something  more  than 
the  mere  fact  of  trespass,  which  would  give  a  right  of  civil  action  to  the 
owner  irrespective  of  the  motives  of  the  trespasser,  unless  the  latter 
could  show  the  trespass  to  be  utterly  without  his  fault.  By  sec.  58  of 
the  Malicious  Damage  Act,  1861,  c.  97,  which  is  applied  to  offences  under 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875, 38  &  39  Vict.  c.  86, 
8.  15,  in  proving  malicious  damage  it  is  made  immaterial  whether  the 
accused  acted  from  malice  conceived  against  the  owner  of  the  thing 
damaged,  or  otherwise.  It  is  submitted  that  unless  the  last  words 
mean  malice  conceived  against  other  persons  or  society  at  large,  the 
clause  makes  it  unnecessary  to  prove  malice  at  all,  or  implies  it  from 
proof  of  an  act  done  "  intentionally,"  without  any  honest  and  reasonable 
claim  of  right,  or  if  done  under  claim  of  right,  done  with  force  and 
consequent  damage  in  excess  of  what  assertion  of  the  claim  of  right 
demands  (see  Gayford  v.  ChouUvy  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  316 ;  B.  v.  Clemens, 
[1898]  1  Q.  B.  556).    See  Malicious  Damage,  post,  p.  508. 

If  this  be  the  correct  view,  the  word  "maliciously,"  but  for  its 
appearance  in  the  statutory  definition,  would  be  unnecessary  in  the 
indictment,  the  quality  of  the  act  being  sufficiently  indicated  by 
feloniously  "  or  "  unlawfully."  But  in  all  the  sections  where  the  word 
maliciously"  is  used,  the  word  "unlawfully"  also  occurs,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  inference  that  something  more  is  meant  in  this 
Act  by  malice  than  mere  wrongfulness.    Possibly  deliberate  and  inten- 
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tional  doing  of  an  act  known  to  be  wrongful  is  meant,  apart  from  any 
question  of  the  other  particular  intents  {e^,  to  injure)  contained  in  Ubid 
particular  enactment,  and  certainly  the  elements  of  negligence  or  mis- 
chance are  excluded  (4  Black.  Com,  222),  unless  the  act  or  omission  is 
recklessly  done(5.  v.  Child,  1871,L.  R  1  C.  C.  R  307;  Jt  v.  PefMUm, 
1874,  L.  R  2  a  C.  R  119 ;  R  v.  Welch,  1875, 1  Q.  B.  D.  23).  If  this  be 
its  meaning,  the  word  "wilfully"  would  more  correctly  describe  the 
nature  of  the  act.  But  that  word  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Act — (s.  36) 
*'  by  any  unlawful  act  or  wilful  omission  and  neglect,"  and  (s.  52)  where 
"  wilfully"  and  "  maliciously"  are  conjoined,  and  "  unlawfully"  is  omitted. 
In  the  absence  of  clear  authority  upon  the  subject  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  exact  connotation  of  malice  in  the  context  is ;  but  this  much 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  it  involves  some  degree  of  knowledge  and 
intention  greater  than  would  be  required  in  a  civil  action  in  respect  of 
the  damage  done,  and  that  its  presence  in  the  statute  justifies  an  inquiry 
into  the  motives  of  the  accused,  although,  on  such  inquiry,  the  pre- 
sumption appears  to  be  against  him,  t.e.  that  his  act,  if  intentional, 
was  criminal    See  also  Guilty  Mind;  Maucious  Damage. 

Infants  under  seven  are  protected  from  responsibility  for  crime  by 
the  absolute  presumption  {juris  et  de  jure)  that  they  are  doli  incapaces. 
From  seven  to  fourteen  they  are  presumed  still  incapable  of  crime ;  but 
the  presumption  made  may  be  rebutted  under  the  rule  malitia  suppUt 
aetatem.  This,  it  is  said,  does  not  mean  malice  in  the  popular  sense,  nor 
malice  in  law  as  above  discussed,  but  capacity  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong  (-B.  v.  Owen,  1830,  4  Car.  &  R  236 ;  and  see  Infants, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  152).  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  rule  has  received  any 
scientific  or  satisfactory  legal  exposition,  or  one  consistent  with  the  now 
prevailing  doctrine  as  to  the  legal  elements  of  malice.  But  the  position 
of  children  in  law  must  in  truth  be  considered  with  that  of  idiots, 
imbeciles,  and  lunatics,  i,e.  as  persons  whose  stage  of  mental  development 
deprives  them  of  the  responsibility  for  their  acts  imposed  on  average 
and  ordinary  citizens. 

Malicious  Damag'Ca — Besides  those  offences  against  pro- 
perty which  involve  fraud  or  misappropriation,  e,g.  Forgery  and 
Larceny,  there  is  another  class  where  property  is  destroyed  or  damaged, 
and  not  acquired  or  appropriated,  and  where  the  motive  of  the  destruc- 
tion is  spite  or  ill-will,  or  an  intent  to  injure,  rather  than  fraud  or 
misappropriation. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Arson,  it  would  seem  that  such  destruction  or 
damage  is  not  indictable  at  common  law  unless  accompanied  by  tumult 
or  force,  as  in  the  case  of  Affray,  Riot,  or  Unlawful  Assembly  (see 
Assembly,  Unlawful),  and  in  such  a  case  the  gist  of  the  offence  is  the 
actual  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  not  the  particular  damage 
incidentally  done. 

The  common-law  remedy  for  such  injuries,  where  they  do  not  affect 
the  public  peace,  was,  and  is,  by  action  for  trespass  to  land  or  goods. 

The  bulk  of  the  statutory  enactments  making  such  trespass  criminal, 
passed  at  various  times  and  with  varying  objects,  has  been  consolidated 
into  the  Malicious  Damage  Act,  1861,  24  &  25  Vict,  c  97.  That  Act  is 
divided  into  a  series  of  sub-headings  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
and  cannot  be  said  to  be  based  on  any  scientific  classification,  as  the  policy 
of  the  legislature  in  this  as  in  the  other  Criminal  Law  Consolidation 
Acts  of  1861  appears  to  have  been  not  to  simplify,  systematise,  or 
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generalise   the  law  but  merely  to  collect   together  the  enactments 
passed  at  different  times  to  cope  with  forms  of  mischief  then  prevalent. 

There  is  a  common  element  in  the  definition  of  the  offences  specified 
in  the  Act,  viz.,  the  use  of  the  words  "unlawfully  and  maliciously," 
which  occur  in  all  but  four  cases :  sees.  36,  47,  where  "  maliciously  "  is 
omitted  as  to  certain  offences,  and  sees.  52  and  53,  where  "  wilfully  or 
maliciously  "  is  substituted.  The  term  "  unlawfully  "  occurs  whether  the 
offence  is  made  felony  or  misdemeanor,  and  appears  to  be  advisedly 
inserted  to  exclude  all  cases  in  which  the  person  accused  of  an  offence 
has  a  right  by  virtue  of  his  ownership  to  damage  or  destroy  the  thing 
in  question.  The  meaning  of  ''  maliciously "  is  difficult  to  define,  and 
has  already  been  discussed  under  Malice.  It  certainly  connotes  that 
the  act  is  intentional  and  not  inadvertent,  nor  due  to  neglect  other  than 
reckless  neglect  or  mere  mischance,  and  that  it  is  not  done  under  a 
reasonable  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  right  to  do  the  act  alleged  to  be 
criminal  {B,  v.  Tiaose,  1879,  14  Cox  C.  C.  327).  But  malice  against  the 
owner  of  the  damaged  property  is  clearly  not  essential  (1861,  c.  97, 
8.  58 ;  R  V.  Tivey,  1844,  1  Den.  C.  C.  63 ;  B.  v.  Welch,  1875, 1  Q.  B.  D.  23). 

Of  the  sub-headings,  the  following  are  dealt  with  imder  other  titles, 
viz.: — 

Damage  by  means  of  tire,  under  Arson,  VoL  I.  p.  521. 

Damage  by  means  of  explosives,  under  Explosives,  Vol.  V.  p.  622. 

Damage  during  riots,  under  SiOT. 

Threats  to  commit  damage,  under  Menaces,  pod. 

The  residue  are  classified  by  reference  to  the  thing  damaged,  or  the 
particular  intent  with  which  the  damage  is  dona 

Except  in  certain  forms  of  Arson,  a  man  cannot  be  convicted  under 
the  Act  for  damage  to  his  own  property ;  but  where  he  is  co-owner  he 
may  be  liable  (B,  v.  Wallace,  1841,  Car.  &  M.  200 ;  B.  v.  Newboidt,  1872, 
L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R  344);  and  the  penal  sections  apply  even  where  the 
accused  is  in  possession  of  the  property  damaged  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  59). 

Animals, — ^The  term  cattle  includes  horses,  asses,  and  pigs  (B.  v. 
ChalMey,  1813,  Euss.  &  R  258 ;  B.  v.  WhUrmf,  1824, 1  Moo.  C.  C.  3 ; 
B.  V.  Chappie,  1804,  Euss.  &  R  77 ;  15  E.  E.  736).  It  is  considered 
necessary  to  state  the  species  of  cattle  injured  {B.  v.  Chalhley,  supra). 
Malicious  injury  to  cattle  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  from  three 
to  fourteen  years.  The  cattle  must  belong  to  a  person  other  than  the 
accused,  otherwise  the  element  of  unlawfulness  would  be  absent.  Killing 
a  cow  by  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse  in  which  she  was  is  within  the 
definition  (JB.  v.  Hatvghton,  1833,  5  Car.  &  P.  559) ;  and  the  use  of  any 
instrument  need  not  be  stated  or  proved  {B.  v.  Bvllock,  1868,  L.  R 
1  C.  C.  R  115).  The  enactment  has  been  held  not  to  include  killing 
by  worrying  with  a  dog  (B,  v.  Hughes,  1826, 2  Car.  &  P.  420).  Maiming 
means  causing  permanent  injury,  but  not  necessarily  external ;  wounding, 
an  injury  external,  but  not  necessarily  permanent  (-B.  v.  Jeans,  1844, 
1  Car.  &  Kir.  539 ;  B.  v.  Haywood,  1801,  Euss.  &  R  16). 

To  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any  dog,  beast,  or  bird  or  other  animal, 
not  being  cattle,  but  either  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law  or 
ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement  or  for  a  domestic  purpose,  is  a 
petty  misdemeanor  punishable  on  summary  conviction — (1)  On  a  first 
oflFence,  by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  not  over  six  months,  or 
by  forfeiture  of  a  sum  (not  exceeding  £20)  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  injury  done ;  (2)  on  a  second  or  subsequent  o£fence,  by  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  over  twelve  months  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  41).    The 
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accused  can  in  either  case  elect  to  be  tried  on  indictment  (1879»  c.  49, 
s.  17).  Under  the  Act  of  1861  one  justice  could  determine  it.  Now 
a  petty  sessional  Court  alone  is  competent.  These  enactments  do  not 
apply  to  an  animal  belonging  to  the  accused.  Ill-treatment  in  such  a 
case  falls  under  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Acts  (see  Cruelty  to  Animals^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  254).  Sec.  41  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  poisoning  a  d(^ 
by  laying  poisoned  meat  for  it  in  an  enclosed  garden  {Danid  v.  Jane^ 
1877,  2  C.  P.  D.  351).  The  killing  of  a  trespassing  dog  is  not  malicious 
within  sec.  41  if  done  in  hond-fide  belief  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
property,  and  that  the  property  can  only  be  protected  by  killing  the 
animal  {MUes  v.  Hutchinga,  [1903]  2  K.  B.  714).  As  to  killing  or  injuring 
animals  by  poison,  see  Poison. 

Buildings. — Damage  to  buildings  is  not  indictable  under  the  Act» 
unless  eflfected  by  fire  or  explosives  or  during  riot,  or  where  tenants 
pull  down  or  demolish  wholly  or  in  part  buildings  in  their  possession 
or  sever  fixtures  from  the  freehold,  which  is  an  indictable  misdemeanor 
(1861,  c  97,  s.  13). 

Bridges, — Damage  to  any  bridge,  viaduct,  and  aqueduct  is  dealt  with 
\mder  Bridges,  Vol.  IL  p.  398. 

Embankments, — It  is  a  felony — (1)  To  break  down  or  otherwise 
damage  or  destroy  a  sea-bank,  sea-wall,  or  bank  wall  or  dam  of  a  river, 
canal,  drain  (see  Sewers),  reservoir,  pool,  or  marsh,  whereby  land  is 
flooded  or  put  in  danger  of  flooding ;  (2)  to  throw,  break  or  cut  down, 
level  or  undermine  or  otherwise  destroy  a  quay,  wharf,  jetty,  lock, 
sluice,  floodgate,  weir,  tunnel,  towing-path,  drain,  watercourse,  or  other 
work  belonging  to  a  port,  harbour,  dock,  or  reservoir,  or  on  or  belonging 
to  a  navigable  river  or  canaL  It  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for 
life  or  not  less  than  three  years  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  30 ;  1891,  c.  69,  s.  1). 

Fences. — Damage  to  fences,  walls,  stiles,  or  gates  is  summarily 
punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  in  addition  to  compensation  for 
the  damage.  The  enactment  seems  not  to  apply  where  the  damage 
is  done  in  hond-fde  assertion  of  a  right  of  way  (Bvison  v.  Marshall, 
1868,  32  J.  P.  691).  A  second  offence  is  summarily  punishable  by 
imprisonment  up  to  twelve  months,  subject  to  election  to  be  tried  by 
jury  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  25 ;  1879,  c.  49,  s.  17). 

Fish  and  Fishponds, — See  Fisheries,  Vol.  VI.  p.  97- 

Machinery  and  Manufactures, — The  demolition  of  machinery  by  rioters 
is  dealt  with  under  Riot.  It  is  felony  also  to  cut,  break,  or  destroy,  with 
intent  to  destroy  or  render  useless,  goods  or  warps  of  silk,  wool,  cotton, 
hair,  mohair,  or  alpaca  in  process  of  manufacture,  or  looms,  frames,  or 
machinery  or  implements  used  in  the  manufacture,  or  to  enter  premises 
forcibly  with  intent  to  commit  the  offences.  It  is  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three  years.  The  like  acts  with 
reference  to  fixed  or  moveable  machinery  of  other  manufactures  or 
machines  or  engines  for  agricultural  operations,  are  also  felonies  punish- 
able by  penal  servitude  from  three  to  seven  years  (1861,  c  97,  s.  31). 
The  ofi'ence  can  be  committed  by  making  a  machine  temporarily  useless 
{B,  V.  Fisher,  1865,  L.  R  1  C.  C.  E.  7 ;  B,  v.  Tacey,  1821,  Russ.  &  R  452). 

Mines, — To  set  fire  to  a  coal  mine  is  felony,  as  ia  the  attempt  to  do 
so  by  any  overt  act  if  it  would  have  been  felony  if  successful  (1861, 
c.  97,  ss.  26,  27).  It  is  necessary  to  specify  the  ownership  of  the  mine 
(B.  V.  Jones,  1843,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  293). 

It  is  also  felony  (1)  to  let  water  into  a  mine  with  intent  to  destroy 
or  damage  it,  or  to  hinder  or  delay  its  working ;  or,  with  the  like  intent ; 
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(2)  to  pull  down,  fill  up,  obstruct,  or  damage,  with  intent  to  destroy, 
obstruct,  or  render  useless,  an  airway,  waterway,  drain,  pit,  level,  or 
shaft  of  any  mine  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  28).  This  does  not  apply  where 
adjoining  mineowners,  working  their  own  mine,  cut  into  another  mine 
(s.  28,  proviso);  nor  where  the  act  is  done  by  workmen  under  their 
master's  orders,  vdthout  knowledge  that  his  act  is  *'  malicious  "  {R,  v. 
James,  1837,  8  Car.  &  P.  131). 

It  is  also  felony  to  pull  down  or  destroy  or  damage,  with  intent  to 
destroy  or  render  useless,  any  machinery,  appliances,  or  erections  used 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  mine  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  30). 

Plants. — The  unlawful  and  malicious  cutting,  breaking,  barking, 
rooting  up,  or  otherwise  destroying  the  whole  or  any  other  part  of  a 
vegetable  product,  is  punishable  as  follows: — 

It  \a  felony  if  damage  to  the  amount  of  £1  is  done  to  a  tree,  sapling, 
shrub,  or  underwood  growing  in  a  park,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue,  or 
in  ground  adjoining  or  belonging  to  a  dwelling-house ;  or  to  the  amount 
of  £5  to  a  tree,  etc.,  growing  elsewhere  (1861,  c.  97,  ss.  20,  21).  Adjoin- 
ing means  ''  in  actual  contact "  {R.  v.  Hodges,  1829,  Moo.  &  M.  341).  It 
is  a  misdemeanor  if  the  damage  exceeds  Is.  wherever  the  tree,  etc., 
is  growing,  and  is  unlawfid  and  malicious  (c  97,  s.  22);  and  even  if 
injury  under  the  amount  of  Is.  is  wilfully  or  maliciously  committed 
(ss.  52,  53).  Destruction  of  fruit  or  vegetable  products  in  gardens, 
orchards,  nursery  grounds,  or  conservatories  (but  not  of  trees)  {R.  v. 
Hodges,  1828,  Moo.  &  M.  341),  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  first  offence  is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  summarily  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  not  over  six  months,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20  over 
and  above  amoimt  of  damage  done ;  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  second  offence 
is  a  felony  punishable  by  penal  servitude  from  three  to  seven  years 
(s.  23). 

Destruction  of  cultivated  plants  growing  in  land,  open  or  enclosed, 
not  being  a  garden,  orchard,  etc.,  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  sum- 
marUy- 

(1)  On  a  first  conviction  by  imprisonment  for  not  over  a  month,  or  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £1  over  and  above  the  damage  done ; 

(2)  And  on  a  second  conviction  by  imprisonment  for  not  over  six 
months  with  hard  labour  (s.  21).    See  also  Hops. 

Post  Office, — Damage  to  post  office  letter-boxes  is  a  misdemeanor 
summarily  punishable  under  the  Post  Office  Protection  Act,  1884, 
47  &  48  Vict  c.  76,  ss.  3,  4;  and  see  Post  Office. 

Railways  and  Tramways, — See  Railway  ;  Tramway. 

Shipping, — Besides  offences  by  fire  (see  Arson)  and  Explosives 
against  ships,  the  Act  deals  with  a  number  of  cases  which  savour  of 
wrecking. 

It  is  a  felony  to  damage  a  ship  or  vessel,  whether  complete  or 
unfinished,  otherwise  than  by  fire  or  explosive,  with  intent  to  destroy 
it  or  render  it  useless  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  46). 

It  is  also  a  felony  (1)  to  mask,  alter,  or  remove  a  light  or  signal ; 
(2)  to  exhibit  a  false  light  or  signal  if  it  is  done  in  either  case  with 
intent  to  bring  a  ship  or  vessel  into  danger ;  (3)  unlawfully  or  maliciously 
to  do  anything  tending  to  the  immediate  loss  or  destruction  of  a  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  not  punished  in  any  prior  part  of  the  Act  (s.  47);  (4) 
to  cut  away,  remove,  alter,  conceal,  deface,  sink,  or  destroy  any  boat, 
buoy,  or  rope  used  or  intended  for  the  guidance  of  seamen,  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation,  or  to  do  any  act  with  intent  to  cut  away,  eta 
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(s.  48);  (5)  to  destroy  anj  part  of  a  vessel  in  distress  or  wrecked  or 
stranded,  or  any  goods  belonging  to  her  (1861,  e.  97,  s.  49). 

Toll-bars  and  Turnpikes. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  throw  down,  level, 
or  otherwise  destroy  in  whole  or  in  part  a  turnpike  gate  or  toll-bar,  and 
the  appliances  and  erections  in  connection  therewith.  The  enactment 
applies  only  to  statutory  tolls  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  34). 

Works  of  Art. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  destroy  or  damage  (1)  books, 
MSS.,  or  any  other  articles  kept  in  public  museums  for  purposes  of  art, 
science,  or  literature ;  (2)  pictures,  monuments,  or  stained  glass  in  places 
of  divine  worship,  or  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  public 
bodies,  or  erected  in  public  places.  It  is  punishable  by  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  over  six  months  (1861,  c,  97,  s.  39). 

General. — Besides  the  specific  provisions  already  dealt  with,  the  Act 
contains  two  general  provisions. 

To  commit  any  damage,  injury  or  spoil  to  or  upon  any  real  or 
personal  property  whatsoever,  either  public  or  private,  which  is  not 
punishable  under  sees.  1-50  of  the  Act,  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
(1)  on  indictment,  if  the  amount  of  damage  exceeds  £5,  and  the  act 
is  unlawful  and  malicious,  by  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  not  over  six  months;  (2)  summarily,  where  it  does  not 
exceed  £5,  and  the  act  is  "  wilful "  or  "  malicious."  For  a  first  offence 
the  punishment  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
over  two  months,  and  an  order  to  pay  compensation  not  exceeding  £5 
to  the  party  aggrieved  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  51 ;  see  lioper  v.  Knott,  [1898] 
1  Q.  B.  283 ;  McDowell  v.  Maycrr  of  Dublin,  [1903]  2  Ir.  Eep.  541). 

The  decisions  on  this  enactment  are  at  present  in  conflict  as  to 
whether  damage  to  the  realty  includes  damage  to  products  of  the  realty, 
e.g.  wild  mushrooms  or  grass  (Laws  v.  Eltringham,  1881,  8  Q.  B.  D.  283; 
Gardner  v.  Mansbridge,  1887,  19  Q.  B.  D.  217;  Gayfiyrd  v.  Choider, 
[1898]  1  Q.  B.  316). 

No  criminal  liability  is  incurred  if  the  damage  was  done  under  a 
fair  and  reasonable  supposition  that  the  accused  bad  a  right  to  do  the 
act  complained  of,  or  in  the  case  of  a  trespass,  not  wilful  or  malicious, 
committed  in  hunting  and  fishing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  game  (1861, 
c.  97,  ss.  52,  53). 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  bond-Jide  belief  that  the  act  done  is  l^L 

The  claim  made  must  be  of  a  right  known  to  the  law  (ffargreaves  v. 
IHddavis,  1875,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  582 ;  Pearce  v.  Scotcher,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D. 
162  ;  Wathins  v.  Major,  1875,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  662).  It  is  for  the 
justices  to  find  whether  bond  fides  existed,  but  they  cannot  give  them- 
selves jurisdiction  by  finding  against  it  without  evidence  (Benny  v. 
Thwaites,  1877,  2  Ex.  D.  141 ;  WhUe  v.  Feast,  1772,  L  R.  7  Q.  B.  353 ; 
Beece  v.  Miller,  1882,  8  Q.  B.  D.  626).  This  defence  is  distinct  from  the 
bond-fide  claim  of  title  to  real  property  which  ousts  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  justices. 

The  general  rules  as  to  accessories  and  abettors  apply  to  all  these 
offences  (1861,  c.  94,  c.  97,  s.  63 ;  and  see  Abettor  ;  Accessory).  Offences 
in  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  are  within  the  Act  (1861,  c.  97,  s.  72). 

Punishment. — In  case  of  indictable  offences,  instead  of  the  term  of 
penal  servitude  imposed  by  the  enactment  creating  the  offence  (modified 
in  1891),  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  over  two 
years  can  be  imposed,  except,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  offences  punishable 
as  misdemeanors  without  specification  of  imprisonment  of  the  term 
(see  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  69,  s.  1). 
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As  to  whipping  of  males  under  sixteen,  see  Whipping. 

Procedure, — Persons  "  found  committing  "  an  offence  against  the 
Malicious  Damage  Act,  1861,  whether  punishable  summarily  or  on 
indictment,  may  be  arrested  without  wanunt  by  a  peace  officer  or  the 
owner  of  the  property  injured,  or  his  servant,  or  any  person  authorised 
by  him ;  and  peace  officers  may  arrest  without  warrant  persons  found 
lying  or  loitering  in  a  highway  or  other  pleice  during  the  night  whom 
he  has  good  cause  to  suspect  of  having  committed  or  being  about  to 
commit  a  felony  against  the  Act  (1861,  c.  97,  ss.  57,  61). 

Summary  Proceedings. — The  proceedings  for  offences  punishable 
summarily  are  regulated  by  the  S.  J.  Acts  (which  empower  the  sum- 
mary conviction  of  children  between  seven  and  twelve  for  any  offence 
under  the  Act  of  1861  (1879,  c.  49,  s.  11)).  These  Acts  limit  the  powers 
of  punishment  by  a  single  justice,  but  do  not  affect  the  special  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1861,  (1)  as  to  the  application  of  fines  or  forfeitures  for 
damage  done  (s.  64) ;  (2)  as  to  committal  for  non-payment  (s.  65) ;  (3) 
as  to  discharge  on  first  conviction  on  paying  damages  and  costs  (s.  65 ; 
see  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  7  Edw.  vii.  c.  17). 

A  summary  conviction  followed  by  payment  of  penalties  and  costs 
is  a  bar  to  all  other  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  for  the  same  matter 
(8.  67). 

Appeal  lies  against  a  conviction  by  one  justice,  or  where  more  than 
£5  fine  or  more  than  one  month's  imprisonment  is  imposed  (s.  68). 

The  fact  that  the  person  aggrieved  by  the  malicious  injury  is  a 
witness  does  not  debar  him  from  receiving  compensation  in  summary 
proceedings  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  126,  s.  22 ;  39  &  40  Vict  c.  20,  s.  4). 

Where  the  amount  of  damage  is  the  essence  of  the  offence,  or  affects 
the  scale  of  punishment,  it  must  be  specified  and  proved  (B.  v.  Thoman, 
1871,  12  Cox  C.  C.  54).  Damage  means  the  actual  damage  to  the  thing 
injured,  not  the  cost  of  reinstatement  or  consequential  damage  {R.  v. 
WhUtmuin,  1854,  D.  &  P.  353). 

As  to  form  of  indictment,  see  Indictment,  VoL  VII.  p.  112. 

In  England  compensation  is  not  payable  by  public  authorities  in 
the  case  of  malicious  damage  by  unknown  persons,  except  in  certain 
cases  of  KiOT. 

In  Ireland  compensation  for  malicious  injuries  to  property  is 
payable  by  public  authorities  in  the  cases  specified  in  sec.  5  of  the 
Local  Government  Ireland  Act,  1898,  61  &  62  Vict.  c.  37. 

[AuthorUiee. — ^Archbold,  Cr,  PL,  23rd  ed. ;  Russell,  Crimes,  6th  ed. ; 
Stephen,  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  6th  ed. ;  Stone,  Justices'  Manual,  40th  ed.,  1907.] 

Malicious  Prosecution.— As  a  general  rule  of  English 
law,  any  person  is  entitled,  though  not  bound  (except  perhaps  in  cases 
of  treason  and  felony  (see  Misprision)),  to  lay  before  a  judicial  officer 
information  as  to  any  criminal  offence  which  he  has  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  to  believe  has  been  committed,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the 
arrest,  trial,  and  punishment  of  the  offender.  This  principle  is  thus  stated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Scots  law  in  lAghthody's  Case,  1882,  9  Rettie» 
934,  by  Inglis,  L.P.,  938 :  "  When  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  anybody 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed  a  duty  is  laid  on  that  person  as  a  citizen 
of  the  country  to  state  to  the  authorities  what  he  knows  respecting  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  and  if  he  states  only  what  he  Knows  and 
honestly  believes  he  cannot  be  subjected  to  an  action  of  damages  merely 
because  it  turns  out  that  the  person  as  to  whom  he  has  given  the  infor- 
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mation  is  after  all  not  guilty  of  the  crima  In  such  cases  to  establish 
liability  the  pursuer  must  show  that  the  defender  acted  from  malice, 
t.e.  'not  in  discbarge  of  his  public  duty  but  from  an  ill^timate 
motive/  and  must  also  prove  that  the  statements  were  made  or  the 
information  given  without  any  reasonable  grounds  of  belief,  or  other 
words  without  probable  cause ; "  and  Lord  Shimd  added  (p.  940) :  "  He  has 
not  only  a  duty  but  a  right  when  the  cause  affects  his  own  property/' 

Most  criminal  prosecutions  are  conducted  in  England  by  private 
citizens  in  the  name  of  the  Crown.  This  exercise  of  civic  rights  con- 
stitutes what  with  reference  to  the  law  of  libel  is  termed  a  privileged 
occasion ;  but  if  the  right  is  abused,  the  person  injured  thereby  is,  in 
certain  events,  entitled  to  a  remedy. 

Criminal  Remedy. — ^The  criminal  rranedies  available  for  maUcious 
prosecution  on  a  criminal  charge  are  by  proceedings  (1)  for  perjury  if 
that  offence  was  committed  in  the  prosecution;  (2)  for  conspiracy  to 
pervert  the  course  of  justice.    See  Conspiract,  VoL  IIL  p.  475. 

CivU  Bemedy. — ^The  first  remedy  used  for  malicious  prosecution  was 
statutory,  by  the  civil  writ  of  conspiracy,  framed  on  the  ordinance  of 
conspirators  (1304,  33  Edw.  L  st  2),  paaeied  with  the  object  of  giving 
a  means  of  indemnity  for  vexatious  indictments  and  appeals  of  felony 
(see  CoNSPnuLCT,  YoL  IIL  p.  483).  For  the  indictment  itself  as  the  act 
of  the  grand  jury  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  remedy  in  favour 
of  the  party  indicted,  see  Floyd  v.  Barker,  1607, 12  Co.  Bep.  23.  To  pve 
a  cause  of  action  under  this  writ,  it  was  necessary  to  show  a  combination 
as  well  as  a  prosecution.  The  writ  is  said  to  have  originally  applied 
to  treason  and  felony  only;  but  as  early  as  1275  a  proceeding  for  a 
malicious  indictment  for  trespass  is  recorded  (Steph.  MaL  Pros.  20). 
Pitzherbert,  N.  B.  116,  states  that  it  also  extended  to  malicious  actions 
at  Nisi  Prius,  but  is  contradicted  by  a  case  in  T.-B.  39  Edw.  m.  f.  13a. 
The  writ  of  deceit,  Fitzherbert,  95,  seems  to  have  been  the  appropriate 
remedy  in  such  cases  (and  see  3  Edw.  L  c.  29,  Stat.  West  L).  The  old 
ordinance  is  not  repealed,  but  actions  on  it  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  be  directly  affected  by  the  decisions  in  the 
Mogul  Case,  [1892]  A.  C.  25 ;  or  AUm  v.  Flood,  [1897]  A.  C.  1 ;  or  Quinn 
V.  Leathern,  [1901]  A.  C.  495. 

By  the  beginmng  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  an  action 
of  trespass  on  the  case  for  malicious  prosecution  had  been  devised  to 
cover  instances  in  which  the  prosecution  involved  no  conspiracy  or  joint 
tort  (Coxe  v.  WirraU,  1606,  Cro.  Jac.  193 ;  79  E.  R  169 ;  SavUe  v.  Boberts, 
1678,  1  Raym.  (Ld.)  374;  and  see  Payn  v.  Porter,  1619,  Cro.  Jac  490; 
79  E.  B.  418).  The  action  was  from  the  first  distinct  from  the  action 
of  False  Imprisonment,  YoL  YI.  p.  20,  which  was  one  for  Trespass 
TO  THE  Person.  That  action  involves  interference  with  personal  liberty 
without  judicial  sanction,  and  even  where  the  imprisonment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  before  a  judicial  officer  it  ceases  as  soon  as  the  judge 
is  seised  of  the  charge  {Lock  v.  Ashton,  1848,  12  Q.  B.  871 ;  Austin  v. 
Bowling,  1870,  L.  B.  5  C.  P.  534).  There  is  no  trespass  to  the  person 
in  a  malicious  prosecution,  because  the  prosecutor  does  not  of  his  own 
authority  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  accused,  and  because  the 
magistrate,  if  competent,  is  protected  virtute  officii  by  his  judicial 
privilege  with  respect  to  his  interference  with  liberty.  These  con- 
siderations are  not  in  any  way  afiected  by  the  changes  of  civil  procedure, 
and  leave  the  gist  of  the  action  for  malicious  prosecution  exactly  as 
established  under  the  common  law.    At  one  time  it  was  contended  that 
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malicious  prosecution  could  take  place  only  on  charges  of  treason  or 
felony,  but  now  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  prosecution  was  for  an 
offence  punishable  summarily  only  or  for  an  indictable  offence  {Rayson 
V.  S(yiUh  London  Tramways  Co.,  [1893]  2  Q.  B.  304). 

The  constituent  elements  of  the  cause  of  action,  i,e,  the  matters 
which  the  plaintiff  must  prove  to  succeed  in  an  action  of  malicious 
prosecution,  are  four: — 

1.  The  determination  of  the  prosecution  in  his  favour  (Fisher  v. 
Bristow,  1779,  1  Doug.  215). 

2.  That  the  defendant  in  the  action  was  the  prosecutor  of  the  criminal 
charge. 

3.  That  there  was  no  reasonable  or  probable  cause  for  instituting  or 
proceeding  with  it  {Willans  v.  Taylor,  1829,  6  Bing.  183;  31  R  R.  379). 

4  That  the  prosecutor  was  also  influenced  by  malice  in  fact  in 
beginning  or  continuing  the  prosecution  (Purcell  v.  Macnamara^  1808, 
9  East,  361 ;  9  R.  R.  578). 

1.  AcquUtai, — Unless  the  plaintiff  can  show  that  the  prosecution 
ended  in  his  favour,  he  must  fail  in  the  action.  He  can  prove  the 
determination  by  showing  (a)  that  process  was  refused,  (b)  that  a  bill 
of  indictment  was  ignored,  (c)  that  the  accused  was  acquitted  {BasiM  v. 
Matthews,  1867,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  684). 

There  is  an  old  case  to  the  effect  that  a  nolle  prosequi  is  not  an 
acquittal  for  this  purpose  (Ooddard  v.  Smith,  1705,  6  Mod.  262).  But 
it  appears  inconsistent  with  later  authorities,  and  was  rejected  in  a  recent 
colonial  case  (Gilchrist  v.  Gardner,  1891, 12  N.  S.  W.  L.  R  184).  The 
acquittal  need  not  be  on  the  merits  (Taylor's  Case,  1620,  PaL  44; 
Chambers  v.  Bobinson,  1732,  2  Stra.  691 ;  JPippet  v.  ITeam,  1822,  5  Bam. 
&  Aid.  634).  Where  the  proceeding  is  one  which  in  its  nature  cannot 
be  determined  in  favour  of  the  person  accused,  such  determination  need 
not  be  proved  This  can  arise  only  on  swearing  the  peace  on  a  man 
imder  the  old  procedure  (Stewart  v.  Gromett,  1859,  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  191). 

2.  ProseciUion, — ^A  man  prosecutes  a  charge  who  lays  an  information 
before  a  ma^trate  accusing  of  the  offence  (Davis  v.  Noake,  1816, 1  Stark. 
377 ;  18  R.  K.  290),  or  makes  an  oral  accusation  before  a  justice  (Dawson 
V.  Van  Sandau,  1863,  11  W.  R.  513),  or  takes  any  active  part  in  a 
prosecution  at  any  stage  (FUz-Johm,  v.  Ma/Jcinder,  1861,  9  C.  B.  N.  S. 
605),  including  preferring  a  bill  before  the  grand  jury  (Payn  v.  Porter, 
1619,  Cro.  Jac.  490;  Smith  v.  Cranshaw,  1625,  Jones  (Sir  W.)  93); 
whether  it  is  ignored  or  is  found  but  is  followed  by  acquittal  on  any 
ground  (Taylor's  Case,  1620,  Pal.  44;  Chambers  v.  Robinson,  1732, 2  Stra. 
691),  and  whether  the  Court  to  which  the  accusation  was  made  was  or 
was  not  competent  to  adjudicate  on  it  (Attwood  v.  Monger,  1653,  Sty.  378), 
and  whether  or  not  the  prosecutor  was  under  recognisance  to  prefer  the 
bai  (FUz-John  v.  Mackinder,  1861,  9  C.  B.  N.  S.  505). 

Controversy  arises  in  modem  times  under  this  head  mainly  on  the 
questions — 

(1)  Whether  the  defendant  merely  told  a  police  officer  of  the  supposed 
offence  or  actively  took  up  its  prosecution. 

(2)  Whether  an  employer,  corporate  or  other,  gave  any  express 
or  implied  authority  to  servants  or  agents  to  institute  the  particular 
prosecution  (Bank  of  New  South  Wales  v.  Owston,  1879,  4  App.  Cas.  270 ; 
Walker  v.  London  and  South-  Western  Bly.  Co.,  1871,  L.  R  6  Q.  B.  65 ; 
Hanson  v.  WaUer,  [1901]  1  K.  B.  390).  This  question  more  often  arises 
as  to  false  imprisonment,  as  the  time  which  a  prosecution  necessarily 
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takes  gives  employers  time  to  decide  whether  they  will  ratify  their 
agent's  act  But  see  Knight  v.  North  Metropoliian  Tramways  Co,,  1898, 
14  T.  L  R  286. 

3.  Iteasonable  or  probaile  cause  is  not  for  the  jury,  but  is  a  question 
of  law  for  the  judge  as  it  arises  on  the  facts  disclosed ;  and  if  there  be 
any  discrepancies  in  the  testimony,  or  imputations  on  the  credit,  of  the 
witnesses,  these  are  matters  for  the  decision  of  the  jury,  and,  as  in 
questions  touching  reasonable  notice  and  the  like,  the  judge  must 
pronounce  his  opinion  on  the  facts  when  found  by  the  jury  ( WiUans 
V.  Taylor,  1829,  6  Bing.  183,  Tindal,  C.J. ;  31  R.  R.  379 ;  Cox  v.  English, 
Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank,  [1905]  A.  C.  168,  P.  C).  In  other  words, 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact 
Whether  the  circumstances  alleged  to  show  that  the  cause  was  probable 
or  not  probable  are  true  and  existed  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  whether, 
supposing  them  true,  they  amount  to  a  probable  cause  is  a  question  of 
law  (SuUon  v,  Johnstone,  1786,  1  T.  R.  491,  510;  1  R.  R.  257;  Lister 
V.  Perryman,  1870,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  521).  It  has  been  said  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  law  "  because  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  exercise  of  the  judge's  judgment,"  but  the  learned  Law  Lords  seem 
to  have  there  insutiicieutly  considered  the  nature  of  the  action  and  to 
have  confused  it  with  that  for  false  imprisonment  (see  Hicksv.  FanUcner, 
1882,  46  L.  T.  127,  128).  It  is  the  every-day  duty  of  a  judge  in  a  Crown 
case  to  tell  the  jury  that  if  certain  facts  are  proved  to  their  satisfaction 
they  constitute  the  crime  charged.  In  malicious  prosecution  the  ques- 
tion is  similar  but  subjective,  viz..  What  materials  had  the  prosecutor 
before  him  upon  which  to  ground  his  prosecution  ?  If  the  statements 
of  others  or  his  own  observation,  assuming  their  accuracy,  would  prove 
the  commission  of  the  offence,  or  create  a  presumption,  or  amount  to 
primd  facie  evidence  of  its  commission,  the  judge  there,  as  in  a  criminal 
trial,  rules  that  reasonable  and  probable  cause  exists.  But  their  tmtix 
or  accuracy  is  not,  as  a  rule,  directly  in  question,  it  being  unusual  to 
contend  in  the  action  that  the  offence  was  in  fact  committed. 

The  difficulties  expressed  in  Lister  v.  Perryman,  as  to  the  severing  the 
functions  of  judge  and  jury,  have  been  solved  by  the  questions  framed  in 
Hicks  V.  Faulkner,  1882,  8  Q.  B.  D.  167,  and  Abrath  v.  North-Eastern  Ply. 
Co.,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  440,  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
latter  case  (1886,  11  App.  Cas.  247).  Subject  to  the  special  facts  of  the 
particular  case,  the  questions  are — (1)  Did  the  prosecutor  take  reasonable 
care  to  inform  himself  of  the  facts?  (2)  Did  the  prosecutor  honestly 
believe  in  the  case  which  he  laid  before  the  Court  ?  and  if  both  these 
questions  are  answered  in  the  negative — (3)  Was  the  prosecutor  actuated 
by  malice,  i.e.  some  motive  other  than  an  honest  desire  to  bring  to  justice 
a  man  believed  to  have  offended  against  the  criminal  law  ? 

The  existence  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  does  not  avail  if  the 
prosecutor  prosecuted  in  ignorance  of  it  (Delegal  v.  Highley,  1837,  3  Bing. 
K  C.  950 ;  43  R.  R.  877). 

The  dismissal  of  a  prosecution  does  not  create  any  presumption  of 
the  absence  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  {Byne  v.  Moore,  1813, 
5  Taun.  187;  Mitchell  v.  Jenkins,  1833,  5  Bam.  &  Adol.  594;  39  R.  R 
570).  A  finding  that  the  defendant  honestly  believed  in  the  case  laid 
before  a  Court  or  magistrate  is  conclusive  against  the  plaintiff*s  right  of 
action  (Protvn  v.  Hawkes,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  718).  But  absence  of  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  is  some  evidence  from  which  malice  may  be 
inferred.     Conversely,  the  most  express  malice  will  not  give  a  cause  of 
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action  if  reasonable  and  probable  cause  existed  (  WiUans  v.  Taylor,  1829, 

6  Bing.  183),  nor  can  the  absence  of  the  latter  be  inferred  from  the 
existence  of  malice  (Indedan  v.  Barry,  1805,  1  Camp.  2037i. ;  Turner 
V.  Ambler,  1846,  10  Q.  B.  252 ;  74  R.  R  278 ;  Hailes  v.  Marks,  1861, 

7  H.  &  N.  56). 

4.  The  malice  to  be  proved  in  this  form  of  action  is  malice  in  fact, 
not  malice  in  law.  In  this  respect  the  action  differs  from  most  civil 
actions,  in  which  motive  is  not  an  essential  element  constitutive  of  the 
wrongfulness  of  the  act  This  special  characteristic  has  been  considered 
by  several  of  the  Law  Lords  in  Allen  v.  Mood,  [1898]  A.  C.  1,  who  by- 
divers  obiter  dicta  have  treated  it  as  exceptional,  and  by  Sir  Frederick 
I'ollock,  who  in  a  note  to  the  case  ([1898]  A.  C.  181,  and  see  article 
Torts)  submits  that  in  this  action  "  evil  motive  is  material  because  the 
defendant's  act  is  in  itself  of  a  wrongful  nature,  and  is  privileged  when 
done,  and  only  when  done  in  good  faith."  This  proposition  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  inconsistencies  of  the  common  law,  and  disregards  the 
known  history  of  the  particular  cause  of  action.  Resort  to  the  King's 
Courts  is  matter  of  common  right,  and  the  action  of  malicious  prosecution 
lies  only  for  injury  to  reputation  or  pocket  by  abuse  of  this  right.  Resort 
to  the  Courts  is  so  far  privileged  as  absolutely  to  bar  the  ordinary  action 
of  trespass,  and  as  to  permit  an  action  in  consimili  cctau  only  where  the 
privilege  is  abused,  and  the  plaintiff  has  to  prove  abuse  of  the  privilege 
instead  of  the  defendant  having  to  justify  an  act  which  on  Sir  F.  Pollock's 
theoiy  would  be  primd  fade  unlawful  (and  see  24  Law  Magazine  and 
Review,  4th  series,  352). 

In  libel  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  to  establish  privilege. 
When  that  is  done,  he  is  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  defendant 
in  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution.  But  there  is  no  judicial  authority 
which  will  justify  the  proposition  that  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings 
has  ever  been  presumed  to  be  an  actionable  wrong,  however  vexatious 
they  may  be.  But,  apart  from  modem  theory,  it  is  enough  for  the 
present  to  point  out  that  express  malice,  or  malice  in  fact,  i,e.  a  deliberate 
intention  to  abuse  l^al  rights,  has  always  been  recognised  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  action. 

This  fact  has  led  to  controversy  on  the  point  whether  a  corporation 
is  capable  of  such  malice  as  will  support  the  action  apart  from  questions 
of  agency.  The  only  express  English  authority  is  Edwards  v.  Midland 
Ely,  Co,,  1881,  6  Q.  B.  D.  287 ;  against  which  must  be  set  the  obiter  dicta 
of  Lord  Bramwell  in  AbraiKs  Case  (1886, 11  App.  Cas.,  at  257),  in  which 
the  other  Law  Lords  abstained  from  concurring.  In  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  the  view  expressed  in  Edwards*  Case  has  been  adopted, 
and  it  appears  now  to  be  generally  conceded  that  an  action  for  malicious 
prosecution  will  lie  against  a  corporation  (Comford  v.  Carlton  Bank,  [1900] 
1  Q.  B.  22). 

The  malice  need  not,  of  course,  be  directly  proved,  but  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  absence 
of  belief  in  its  truth  or  substance,  or  the  active  presence  of  enmity  and 
spite  (see  Roscoe,  Nisi  Prms  Evidence,  17  th  ed.). 

Damage  is  not  the  gist  of  the  action  in  the  sense  that  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  any  .special  damage,  such  as  loss  of  profits  of  trade  or  profession, 
or  expense  in  defence,  and  the  jury  without  proof  of  any  such  special 
damage  may  give  general,  even  exemplary,  damages  for  the  loss  of 
credit  and  reputation  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature,  publicity,  and 
circumstances  of  the  prosecution  (Mayne,  Damages,  7th  ed.). 
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Besides  the  ordinary  action  for  malicious  prosecution,  there  are 
certain  other  actionable  wrongs  of  a  very  similar,  if  not  indentical, 
character,  viz  : — 

(a)  Malicious  arrest  on  civil  process. 

(b)  Malicious  issue  of  a  search  warrant. 

(e)  Malicious  prosecution  of  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

(a)  The  first  is  not  actionable  unless  it  involves  interference  with 
liberty  (Spencer  v.  Jacob,  1828,  M.  &  M.  180 ;  George  v.  Badfcrd,  ibid.  245 ; 
Webb  V.  Hill,  ibid.  253);  but  the  writ  of  arrest  must  have  been  set 
aside,  except  perhaps  where  process  is  used  to  extort  property,  or  for 
a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  lawfully  issued  (Grainger  v. 
Hill,  1838,  4  Bing.  N.  G.  212).  Though  there  is  one  ancient  authority 
that  an  action  will  lie  against  a  person  for  bringing  a  groundless  action 
(Attwoody, Monger,  1653,  Sty.  378),  there  is  no  modem  precedent  except 
of  unsuccessful  actions  for  vexatious  civil  proceedings  in  rem  (Castriqut 
V.  Behrens,  1861,  3  El.  &  El.  720 ;  Bedivay  v.  M'Andrew,  1873,  L  R 
9  Q.  B.  74;  Munce  v.  Black,  1858,  7  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  475),  and  all  these 
cases  are  inconsistent  with  Quartz  Hill  Gold  Mining  Go.  v.  Eyre,  1883, 
11  Q.  B.  D.  674  Moreover,  most  if  not  all  the  special  damage  in  such 
an  action  is  covered  by  the  modem  law  as  to  costs.  Under  the  modem 
practice  arrest  on  civil  process  is  effected  only  under  an  order  of  the 
Court  after  hearing  both  sides. 

(b)  Maliciously  procuring  the  issue  of  a  search  warrant  was  recog- 
nised as  actionable  in  Elsee  v.  Smith,  1822,  1  D.  &  R  28 ;  24  R  K  639, 
and  WyaU  v.  WhiU,  1860,  29  L  J.  Q.  B.  193 ;  and  see  Jones  v.  Germain 
[1897]  1  Q.  B.  374.  These  cases  appear  inconsistent  with,  and  of  better 
authority  than,  Hope  v.  Evered,  1886,  17  Q.  B.  D.  338,  and  Lea  v. 
Cliarrington,  1889.  23  Q.  B.  D.  45,  272,  in  the  latter  whereof  the  Court 
of  Appeal  advisedly  refrained  (p.  272)  from  approving  the  law  laid  down 
in  the  former. 

(c)  Maliciously  prosecuting  proceedings  to  make  a  man  bankrupt 
or  to  wind  up  a  company  is  actionabla  But  the  application  must  have 
failed  or  the  order  made  on  it  must  have  been  rescinded  (  Whiiworth  v. 
Hall,  2  Bam.  &  Adol.  695 ;  QuaHz  Hill  Gold  Mining  Co.  v.  Eyre,  1883, 
11  Q.  B.  D.  674 ;  Metropolitan  Bank  y.  Podey,  1885,  10  App.  Caa  210; 
Cox  V.  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank,  [1905]  A.  C.  168  (P.  C.)). 

[Auth^orities. — H.  Stephen,  Malicious  Prosecution,  1888 ;  Bullen  and 
Leake,  Free.  PL,  3rd  ed. ;  Clerk  and  lindsell.  Torts,  3rd  ed.;  Pollock, 
Torts  ;  L.  Q.  JR.,  April  1898 ;  Vin.,  Abr.,  tit.  "  Action  on  the  Case-T 

Mai  Ins'  Act. — ^This  title  is  applied  to  (a)  the  Act  to  enable 
married  women  to  dispose  of  reversionary  interestis  in  personal  estate 
(20  &  21  Vict.  c.  57),  and  also,  but  less  frequently  to  (b)  the  Infant 
Settlement  Act,  1855,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  43.  For  the  latter  Act,  see 
Infants  and  Settlements.  The  former  Act  corresponds  to  sec  77 
of  the  Fines  and  Becoveries  Act,  by  which  (inter  alia)  a  married  woman 
was  enabled  to  dispose  of  reversionary  interests  in  real  estate  (see 
Miller  y.  Collins,  [1896]  1  Ch.  573).  [Prior  to  its  coming  into  operation 
a  husband  could  not  dispose  of  his  wife's  interests  in  reversionary 
personalty  so  as  to  bind  her  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  him,  and  her 
joining  in  the  assignment  made  no  difPerence  in  this  respect.]  The  Act 
provides  that  after  December  31,  1857,  any  married  woman  may,  by 
deed,  dispose  of  every  future  or  reversionary  interest,  whether  vested 
or  contingent,  legal  or    equitable  (Witherby  v.  Backham,   1891,  60 
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L.  J.  Ch.  511 ;  In  re  Turner,  1892,  66  L.  T.  758  ;  see  Allcard  v.  Walker, 
[1896]  2  Ch.  36,  infra),  [in  any  personal  property  whatsoever]  to  which 
she,  or  her  husband  in  her  right,  is  entitled  under  any  instrument  made 
after  such  date  (s.  1),  not  being  an  interest  settled  upon  her  by  a 
settlement  made  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  (s.  4),  or  under  a 
resulting  trust  in  the  property  subject  to  such  a  settlement  (Clarke 
V.  Green,  1865,  2  Hem.  &  M.  474;  71  E.  R.  548);  and  that  she  may 
release  or  extinguish  any  power  of  appointment  in  regard  to  such 
personal  estate,  and.  also  her  equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  any  personal 
estate  to  which  she,  or  her  husband  in  her  right,  may  be  entitled 
in  possession  under  such  an  instrument  The  deed  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  married  woman  in  accordance  with  the  Fines  and 
Secoveries  Act  (s.  2),  and  the  husband  must  concur  in  it,  [unless  they 
are  living  apart  (Be  Sogers,  1865,  L.  R  1  C.  P.  47)]  (s.  1).  The  power 
conferred  by  the  Act  is  cumulative.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  any  power  of  disposition  the  married  woman  may  have 
independently  of  it  (s.  3).  It  does  not  extend  to  any  interest  which 
she  is  entitled  to  under  an  instrument  by  which  she  is  expressly 
restrained  from  alienating  or  affecting  the  interest  (s.  1).  It  has  been 
held  that  an  interest  under  a  will  made  before,  but  republished  after, 
1857  is  not  within  the  Act  (In  re  Elcom,  [1894]  1  Ch.  303 ;  see  /n  re 
Bennett,  1895,  73  L.  T.  17). 

''Future  interest"  in  the  Act  means  some  interest  to  which  the 
married  woman  has,  at  the  date  of  the  disposing  deed,  an  existing  title, 
legal  or  equitable.  It  does  not  include  an  expectancy,  e.g.  upon  the 
death  intestate  of  her  father  (Allcard  v.  Walker,  [1896]  2  Ch.  367). 
[A  policy  of  assurance  effected  by  a  married  woman  in  her  own  name 
is  a  reversionary  legal  chose  in  action  and  falls  within  the  Act 
(Witherby  v.  Backham,  viri  eitpra)!] 

A  deed  duly  executed  under  the  Act  bars  any  claim  by  the  husband 
or  his  representatives  to  the  ^interest  passed  by  it  (In  re  Batchelor, 
1873,  L.  R  16  Eq.  481). 

Malta. — Area, — ^The  M&dtese  islands  are  five  in  number,  of  which 
the  three  largest  are  Malta,  Gozo  and  Comino,  and  have  a  total  area  of 
about  117  square  miles  or  about  three-quarters  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Earlier  History. — The  islands  were  a  flourishing  colony  of  the 
Phoenicians  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  They  successively 
became  the  prey  of  the  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Bomans,  Goths,  Saracens, 
and  Normans.  From  1190  until  1530  they  were  ruled  by  the  House  of 
Aragon,  and  in  the  latter  year  were  granted  to  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  Maltese  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution  from  a  very 
early  date.  Their  liberties  were  secured  principally  by  the  institution 
of  a  "  Consiglio  Popolare "  or  Assembly  of  National  Eepresentatives — 
supposed  to  have  been  established  as  early  as  1090.  It  was  a  permanent 
representation  of  the  whole  people,  and  its  functions  were  confirmed  by 
all  suzerains.  It  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  Grand  Masters  in  1775, 
but  had  long  ceased  to  represent  the  people.  In  it  resided  the  whole 
legislative  authority.  It  also  nominated,  watched  the  conduct  of,  and 
controlled  and  displaced,  the  executive ;  all  important  matters  were 
directed  by  it.  The  jurats,  as  administrators  of  public  property,  were 
dependent  on  and  nominated  by  it.  The  constitution  of  the  ancient 
Courts  of  Malta  is  referred  to  below  under  Courts  of  Law. 
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In  1798  Malta  capitulated  to  Napoleon,  who  dispersed  the  Order 
of  Knights,  but  eventually  the  Maltese  rose  against  the  French,  and 
with  the  aid  of  England  compelled  them  to  surrender,  the  Goyemment 
being  handed  over  to  England  in  1800.  The  islands  were  eventually 
annexed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814. 

Constitution.— Bj  Letters  Patent  dated  June  3,  1903  (St  R.  &  0^ 
Bev.  1904,  voL  viii.,  "  Malta,"  p.  1),  as  amended  by  Letters  Patent  of 
April  15, 1904;  and  March  17, 1905  (St.  R.  &  0.,  1904,  p.  686,  anddwt, 
1905,  p.  1447),  the  present  constitution  of  Malta  was  established.  It  is 
of  the  Crown  colony  type  (see  article  Colony).  A  governor  administers 
the  Government  with  the  assistance  of  an  Executive  Council,  over  which 
he  presides.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  governor  and 
eighteen  other  members.  Legislation  is  vested  in  a  Council  of  Govern- 
ment, composed  of  the  governor,  who  presides,  ten  official  and  eight 
elected  members.  The  Council  of  G<)vemment  must  be  dissolved 
triennially.  The  electoral  qualifications  are — (1)  Being  twentynDue  yean 
of  age ;  (2)  being  of  British  nationality ;  and  (3)  having  an  income  from 
real  property  of  £6  per  annum,  or  paying  rent  to  the  value  of  £6  per 
annum,  or  being  duly  qualified  to  serve  as  a  common  juror.  For 
electoral  purposes  the  islands  are  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of 
which  returns  one  member. 

The  Council  of  Grovernment  was  originally  established  by  a  charter 
of  May  11,  1849,  and  the  composition  of  the  council  has  been  repeatedlj 
altered — see  the  volumes  of  Statutory  Bules  and  Orders  and  the 
editorial  notes  thereto.  See  also  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
of  the  Maltese  Nobility,  Pari.  Pap.,  1886-8. 

Laws. — The  ancient  laws  of  Malta  were  enacted  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Chief  amongst  these  laws  was  the 
Code  Rohan,  named  after  the  Grand  Master  who  was  its  author,  and 
which  is  still  the  basis  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  colony.  On  the 
annexation  of  Malta  to  the  British  Crown  (see  above),  steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice ;  a  charter  of  justice 
was  granted,  December  28,  1824 ;  trial  by  jury  was  introduced  in  1829. 
In  1836  John  Austin  and  G.  C.  Lewis  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
report  on  the  Grovernment  and  laws  of  Malta  (see  their  Report,  Pari 
Pap.,  1838-9) ;  they  carried  out  a  series  of  useful  reforms,  but  Austin's 
large  plans  of  codification  stood  over  for  inquiry  when  the  commissioners 
were  recalled. 

The  law  now  in  force  is  based  on  Roman  law,  as  modified  by  local 
legislation  and  usage ;  on  the  Code  Rohan ;  and  the  more  modem  codes 
and  ordinances  (see  the  judgment  in  Ciantar  v.  Gera,  1887,  12  App. 
Cas.  557). 

The  legislation  is  by  ordinance  of  the  governor  and  Council  of 
Crovemment  under  the  Letters  Patent  referr^  to  above.  Power  to 
legislate  by  imperial  Order  in  Council  is  expressly  reserved  (Art  58  of 
Letters  Patent),  but  this  power  is  only  used  in  cases  of  special  necessity. 
The  ordinances  are  published  in  Italian  (which  continues  to  be  the  official 
language  of  the  law  Courts)  and  also  in  English.  They  have  never  been 
revised,  and  there  is  no  index  to  them. 

The  case  of  Sceberras  Trigona  v.  Sceberras  nAmico  [1892,  A.  C.  p.  69] 
decided  that  the  presumption  of  Maltese  law  is  in  favour  of  primogeniture 
as  to  lands  in  Malta  being  regular,  so  as  in  each  line  of  descent  to  admit 
female  in  default  of  male  issue  of  the  last  holder  in  that  line,  in  prefer- 
ence to  male  collaterals  descended  from  a  common  ancestor. 
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In  1892  certain  questions  relating  to  marriages  in  Malta  were 
referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  on  the 
18th  July  1895  their  Lordships  reported — (1)  That  unmixed  marriages 
{i.e.  marriages  between  Protestants)  celebrated  by  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian, and  Wesleyan  ministers  were  valid.  Anglican  marri^es  were 
fully  sanctioned  by  inveterate  usage,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
validity  of  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  marriages  was  maintained, 
though  not  so  clear,  were  in  their  Lordships'  opinion  sufficient. 
(2)  That  mixed  marriages  {i.e.  marriages  between  a  Protestant  and 
a  Koman  Catholic)  celebrated  in  Malta  by  ministers  other  than  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  also  valid.  Their  Lordships 
intimated  that  this  question  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  elaborate  character  of  the  argument  addressed  to 
them,  it  was  possible  that  in  the  event  of  the  question  coming  before 
them  judicially,  additional  information  and  authorities  might  be  pro- 
duced tending  to  shake  the  conclusion  derived  from  the  materials  before 
them.  (3)  In  the  C€ise  of  persons  contracting  in  good  faith,  but  in  such 
circumstances  that  the  validity  of  the  marriage  might  be  open  to 
question,  their  Lordships  thought  it  expedient  that  the  matter  should 
be  set  at  rest  by  l^islative  declaration.  The  validity  of  unmixed  and 
mixed  marriages  in  Malta  is  now  regulated  by  Order  in  Council  printed 
in  Pari  Pap.,  1896  [c.  7982]. 

Courts  of  Law. — ^The  ancient  Courts  of  Malta  comprised  the 
following : — 

The  Court  of  Yaletta  with  a  castellano  (a  knight),  a  criminal  and 
civil  judge ;  a  fiscal  and  deputy-fiscal ;  an  advocate  and  pro-advocate  of 
the  poor;  a  protector  of  prisoners  (a  knight);  two  notaries;  a  grand- 
visconte  or  sheriff;  and  captains  or  officers  of  police.  In  Citta  Notabili 
there  were  similar  tribunals.  Appeals  lay  to  the  Judge  of  Appeals,  and 
from  him  to  the  Judge  Surrogat^---deputed  by  the  Grand  Master.  The 
Grand  Master  then  confirmed,  revised,  altered,  or  annulled  sentence. 
To  the  Judge  of  Appeal  were  referred  appeals  from  the  Government 
Court  of  Gozo,  from  office  of  First  Appeal  at  Citta  Notabili,  from  the 
Siniscalia  or  S^n^chaFs  Court ;  from  the  Consolato  del  mare  (Commercial 
Court)  and  other  tribunals.  In  capital  and  grave  causes  the  criminal, 
civil,  and  Judge  of  Appeal  were  joined.  The  judges  received  the 
penalties  and  taxed  fees  for  sentences,  in  lieu  of  salaries.  By  Ordinance 
of  May  28, 1814,  which  reconstituted  all  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals 
of  the  island,  the  Supreme  Council  of  Justice  was  established. 

The  Council  of  Justice  was  remodelled  by  the  Charter  of  Justice 
of  December  28,  1824  (above  referred  to). 

The  Supreme  Council  of  Justice  now  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice, 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  Judges  of  the  Civil  Court  (First 
Hall),  Commercial  Court  (Second  Hall)  and  Criminal  Court. 

There  are  also  Magistrates'  Courts. 

Under  an  Order  in  Council  of  December  18,  1824  (St.  R  &.  0., 
Rev.  1904,  vol  vL,  "Judicial  Committee,"  p.  52),  appeals  lie  from  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Justice  to  the  PriVy  Council  ;  see  that  article  as 
to  conditions  of  appeals. 

Application  of  Imperial  Acts. — ^The  Malta  Act,  41  Geo.  ill.  c.  103, 
8.  3,  provides  that  Malta  is  to  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  part  of  Europe; 
this  provision  is  repeated  in  the  Customs  Act,  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36, 
s.  164.  The  Royal  Malta  Artillery  are  part  of  the  regular  forces  under 
the  Army  Act,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58,  s.  190  (8) ;  58  &  59  Vict  c.  7,  s.  9. 
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By  Order  in  Council  of  September  24,  1886  (St  R.  &  0^  Rev.  1904. 
vol.  ii,  "  Coin  Colonies,"  p.  73),  the  legal  currency  in  Malta  was  restricted 
to  sterling  coin  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  Order  in  Council  of 
February  3,  1898  (ibid.,  p.  114),  the  Imperial  Coinage  Acts  were  put 
in  force  in  the  Colony.  The  1886  Order  was  directed  to  placing  beyond 
doubt  what  had  been  the  legal  position  since  1855.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  earlier  condition  of  the  currency  is  given  in  Chalmers' 
Colonial  Currency,  1893,  pp.  307-321 ;  see  also  ParL  Pap.,  1845. 

As  to  extradition,  the  Colonial  Ordinance,  No.  iv.  1877,  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  Imperial  Extradition  Acts  (ibid.,  vol.  v., "  Fugitive 
Criminal,"  p.  307). 

Medical  practitioners  of  the  Colony  are,  under  Order  in  Council  of 
September  26,  1901  (ibid.,  voL  viii,  "  Medical  Profession,"  p.  3),  entitled 
to  practise  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  favourable  terms. 

Certificates  of  competency  granted  by  the  Governor  of  Malta  to 
officers  in  the  merchant  service  take  effect  as  if  granted  by  the  (Imperial) 
Board  of  Trade  (ibid.,  vol.  viii,  "  Merchant  Shipping,"  p.  46). 

By  Orders  in  CouncQ  of  April  30,  1877,  and  May  3,  1882  (ibid., 
vol.  ii,  "  Colonial  Prisoner,"  pp.  5,  7),  prisoners  may  be  removed  from 
Gibraltar  and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  undergo  their  term  of  punish- 
ment in  Malta.  Under  an  Order  in  Council  of  December  31,  1883 
(ibid.,  vol.  v.,  "Foreign  Jurisdiction,"  p.  413),  prisoners  may  be  similarly 
removed  for  punishment  from  Cyprus  to  Malta. 

[AtUliorities. — Clarke's  Colonial  Law;  Colonial  Office  list,  1907; 
Lucas,  Historical  Oeography  of  the  BrUidi  Colonies,  1888,  voL  L  p.  8 ; 
Page,  G.  A«,  Guide  to  the  Laws  and  Regvlaiions  of  MaUa."'\ 

Malt  Tax. — In  the  year  1715  an  Act  was  passed  for,  among 
other  things,  charging  and  continuing  the  duties  on  malt  (1  Gea  L 
Stat  2,  c.  2).  This  Act,  with  various  amendments,  continued  in  force 
until  the  year  1880,  when  by  the  Inland  Bevenue  Act  of  that  year 
(43  &  44  Vict  c.  20)  the  excise  and  customs  duties  on  malt  were  repealed 
and  the  malt  tax  was  abolished.  The  duties  were  to  cease  as  from  the 
1st  of  October,  1880.  By  sec.  3  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1888,  it  is 
enacted  that  "  the  following  duties  of  excise  shall  cease  to  be  charged 
and  payable ;  (that  is  to  say)  the  duties  on  malt ;  the  duty  on  sugar 
used  by  any  brewer  of  beer  for  sale  in  the  brewing  or  making  of  beer,  or 
in  the  preparation  therefrom  of  any  liquor  or  substance  to  be  used  as 
colouring  in  the  brewing  or  making  of  beer ;  the  duties  on  licences  to 
be  taken  out  by  a  maltster  or  maker  of  malt,  a  roaster  of  malt,  a  dealer 
in  roasted  malt,  and  a  brewer  of  beer  for  sale ;  and  the  drawbacks  of 
excise  now  payable  on  malt  and  beer  shall  cease  to  be  allowed."  By 
sec.  4  customs  duties  on  malt  were  repealed.  By  sec.  5  and  subsequent 
sections  special  provision  was  made  for  the  repayment  to  malt  traders 
of  duty  paid  for  any  portion  of  the  period  during  which  by  the  repealing 
Act  the  duty  was  not  payable. 

Manag'Cr. — A  person  appointed  to  manage  and  carry  on  a  par- 
ticular business.  In  the  case  of  a  company,  the  directors  usually  have 
power  to  appoint  a  manager,  but  a  mere  power  to  make  such  an  appointr 
ment  does  not  authorise  the  directors  to  transfer  to  such  manager  powers 
expressly  given  by  the  articles  to  themselves ;  the  only  powers  which 
in  the  general  case  they  can  delegate  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
management  of  the  ordinary  commercial  business  of  the  company  (per 
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Mellisb,  L.J.,  in  In  re  County  Palatine  Loan  and  Discount  Co.,  CartmelTs 
Case,  1874,  L.  R  9  Ch.  695).  The  manager  of  a  company  cannot  retain 
to  himself  any  pecuniary  benefit  obtained  by  him  in  his  chcuracter  of 
manager  not  known  to,  and  not  sanctioned  by,  the  shareholders  who 
employed  him  and  whose  interests  he  is  bound  to  consult  (per  Lord 
Romilly,  M.R,  in  General  Exchange  Bank  v.  Homer,  1870,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  480. 
488) ;  he  is  liable  for  misfeasance  (Companies  Winding-up  Act,  1890, 
s.  10).  In  a  winding-up  a  special  manager  may  be  appointed  by  the  Court 
on  an  application  by  the  official  receiver  {ibid.,  s.  5).  See  Company; 
Debenture;  Beceiver. 

Manag'lunfl. — A  mansion-house  or  dwelling-place. 

Manche  Present. — ^A  bribe;  a  present  from  the  donor's 
own  hand. 
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Nature  of  the  Prkrogativb  Wrtt  of  Mandamus. — Definition. — 
The  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  has  been  defined  by  Blackstone  as  a 
command  issuing  in  the  King^s  name  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  directed  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  inferior  Court  of  Judicature, 
within  the  King's  dominions,  requiring  them  to  do  some  particular  thing 
therein  specified,  which  appertains  to  their  office  and  duty,  and  which 
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to  be  consonant  to  ri^ht  and  justice  (see  Black.  Com.,  bk.  iiL  p.  110 ;  see 
also  Prerogative  Writs). 
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The  writ  of  mandamus  now  issues  from  the  Grown  side  of  the  King^s 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Its  general  object  is  to 
enforce  the  performance  of  some  duty  of  a  public  nature  in  respect  of 
which  there  is  no  other  specific  legal  remedy. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  is  a 
remedy  that  can  be  granted  only  in  the  King's  Bench  Division,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec.  25  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873 
(see  Olossop  v.  Heston  and  IsUvxyrth  Local  Board,  1878,  12  Ch.  D.  102, 
per  Brett,  L.J.,  tWrf.,  at  p.  122 ;  but  see  In  re  Paris  ShUing  Rink  Co.,  1877, 

6  Ch.  D.  731). 

Early  History. — ^The  term  "mandamus"  was  originally  applied  generi- 
caJly  to  a  number  of  ancient  writs,  letters  missive,  or  mandates,  issued 
by  the  sovereign,  directing  the  performance  of  certain  acts.  These  were 
not  judicial  writs,  but  merely  commands  issuing  from  the  sovereign 
direct,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Courts,  and  are  now  obsolete. 
The  term  mandamus  derived  from  them  has  gradually  become  confined 
in  its  application  to  the  judicial  writ,  which  is  now  known  as  the  high 
prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  (see  Tapping  on  Mandamus,  chap.  L;  High, 
Treatises  on  Extraoi'dinary  Legal  Remedies,  chap.  L  s.  2). 

The  early  history  of  the  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  is  obscure, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  writ  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  at  an 
early  period  recognised  as  an  institution  of  the  common  law.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  ii.  (see  Dr.  WiddringUnCs 
Case,  1661, 1  Lev.  23 ;  see  aHaoper  Mansfield,  C.J.,  jB.  v.  Askew,  1768, 4  Burr. 
2186 ;  and  per  Powis,  J.,  R.  v.  Heathcote,  1711,  10  Mod.,  at  p.  57),  though 
Bagg's  Case  (1616, 11  Hep.  93;  77  E.  R  1271)  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
has  been  sometimes  incorrectly  cited  as  the  earliest  instance  of  a  man- 
damus (see  -B.  V.  Heathcote,  1711, 10  Mod.,  at  p.  57).  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  of  frequent  use  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  at  which  period  it  was  first  systematically  applied  "  as  a 
corrective  of  official  inaction,  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  motion 
inferior  tribunals  and  officers  "  (see  High,  Extraxyrdinary  Legal  Remedies, 
chap,  i  s.  2).    This,  indeed,  fairly  epitomises  its  modern  uses. 

General  Nature  of  the  Writ. — Mandamus  is  a  high  prerogative  writ 
(see  Knipe  v.  Edwin,  1695, 4  Mod.  281 ;  R.  v.  Barker,  1762,  1  Black.  (W.) 
352 ;  R.  V.  Bishop  of  Chester,  1786,  1  T.  R  396 ;  1  R  R  237 ;  it  ?. 
University  of  Canvbridge,  1765,  1  Black.  (W.)  546 ;  R.  v.  The  Church- 
wardens of  All  Saints,  Wigan,  1876,  1  App.  Cas.  (H.  L.)  611 ;  see  also 
Prkkogative  Writs).  It  is  not  a  writ  of  right,  and  does  not  issue  of 
course  (see  the  cases  cited  above ;  see  also  R.  v.  The  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  1788,  2  T.  R,  at  p.  385 ;  R.  v.  aear,  1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  901; 
28  R  R  498 ;  R.  v.  Paddington  Vestry,  1829,  9  Bam.  &  Cress,  461). 
The  Court  must,  in  fact,  be  satisfied  that  they  have  ground  upon  which 
to  grant  it,  for  it  will  not  be  granted  merely  for  asking  (see  R.  v.  Askew, 
1768, 4  Burr.  2186).  The  writ  is  in  its  nature  a  writ  of  restitution,  and 
is  of  a  most  extensive  and  remedial  character  (see  Calvin's  Case,  1609, 

7  Rep.,  at  p.  20 ;  77  E.  R  377 ;  A  v.  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1694, 
4  Mod.,  at  p.  234 ;  R.  v.  The  Justices  of  the  West  Riding,  1834,  3  Nev.  & 
M.,  at  p.  88 ;  see  also  Black.  Com.,  bk.  iii.  p.  110). 

Scope  of  the  Writ. — ^The  purposes  to  which  the  extraordinary  remedy 
by  mandamus  has  been  applied  are  of  great  diversity,  and  in  process  of 
time  have  been  gradually  and  widely  extended. 
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With  r^ard  to  the  scope  of  the  writ,  Lord  Mansfield,  C. J.,  said :  "  A 
mandamus  is  certainly  a  prerogative  writ  flowing  from  the  King  himself, 
sitting  in  this  Court  (the  Court  of  King's  Bench),  superintending  the 
police  and  preserving  the  peace  of  this  country,  and  will  be  gi-anted 
wherever  a  man  is  entitled  to  an  office  or  a  function,  and  there  is  no 
other  legal  remedy  for  it.  Where  there  is  a  right  to  execute  an  office, 
perform  a  service  or  exercise  a  franchise,  more  especially  if  it  be  in  a 
matter  of  public  concern  or  attended  with  profit,  and  a  person  is  kept  out 
of  possession  or  dispossessed  of  such  right  and  has  no  other  specific  legal 
remedy,  the  Court  ought  to  assist  by  a  mandamus"  (-B.  v.  Barker,  1762, 
1  Black.  (W.),  at  p.  352 ;  and  «.c.,  3  Burr.,  at  p.  1266).  Again,  in  the 
course  of  a  judgment  in  another  case.  Lord  Mansfield  said :  **  There  is 
no  doubt  that  where  a  party  who  has  a  right  has  no  other  specific  legal 
remedy,  the  Court  will  assist  him  by  issuing  this  prerogative  writ  in 
order  to  his  obtaining  such  right"  (jB.  v.  Askew,  1768,  4  Burr.,  at 
p.  2188 ;  see  also  iJ.  v.  University  of  Cambridge,  1765,  ibicL,  552 ;  A  v. 
Bishop  of  Chester,  1786,  1  T.  R.  396 ;  B.  v.  The  Marquis  of  Stafford,  1790, 
3  T.  R  646). 

The  reason,  it  has  been  said,  why  writs  of  mandamus  are  granted 
is  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  common 
law  or  of  some  statute  or  of  the  King's  Charter,  and  never  as  a  private 
remedy  to  the  party  (see  per  Lord  Hardwicke,  C.J.,  B.  v.  WheeUr,  1735, 
Lee  t  Hard.  99).  When  there  is  no  other  remedy  equally  convenient, 
the  proper  remedy  is  by  m&mdamus;  on  this  principle  a  peremptory 
mandamus  was  granted  to  a  Betuming  Officer  to  countermand  the 
poll  at  a  County  Council  election,  one  of  the  candidates  having  died 
after  nomination  {B.  v.  Stewart,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  552). 

Instead,  as  was  said  in  one  case,  of  being  astute  to  discover  reasons 
for  not  applying  this  great  constitutional  remedy  for  error  and  mis- 
government,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  be  vigilant  to  apply  it  in  eveiy 
case  to  which  by  any  reasonable  construction  it  can  be  made  applicable 
(see  per  Martin,  B.,  The  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Bochester  v.  The  Queen,  1858, 
27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  434), 

Immunity  for  Acts  done  wnder  Writ, — It  is  only  reasonable  that  an 
individual  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  act  done  by  him  under  com- 
pulsion of  law  in  compliance  with  a  writ  of  mandamus.  Such  immunity 
is  in  fact  now  secured  by  rule  62  of  the  Crown  Office  Rules,  1906,  which 
provides  that  no  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  any  person  in  respect  of  anything  done  in  obedience  to  a  writ 
of  mandamus  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  judge  thereof  (this 
rule  is  taken  from  the  Statute  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  67,  s.  3,  which  is  now 
repealed). 

Principles  upon  which  Mandamus  is  granted. — Issue  of  Writ 
Discretionary, — It  has  been  mentioned  that  mandamus  is  an  extra- 
ordinary remedy.  It  is  most  important  also  to  observe  that  the 
granting  or  refusing  of  the  prerogative  writ  is  discretionary,  and  the 
Court,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  may  grant  or  refuse  the  writ 
entirely  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  (see  per 
Cockburn,  C.J.,  B,  v.  Garland,  1870,  L  E.  5  Q.  B.,  at  p.  272 ;  see  also 
B,  V.  The  Ckurchuxirdens  of  All  Saints,  Wigan,  1876,  1  App.  Cas.  (H.  L.) 
611 ;  B,  V.  Zittledale,  1882, 12  L.  R.  Ir.  Q.  B.,  at  pp.  100,  101).  But  the 
exercise  of  this  judicial  discretion  in  the  granting  or  refusal  of  a  man- 
damus is  in  no  sense  arbitrary,  for  it  is  in  every  case  based  upon  certain 
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determinate  principles  which  have  been  evolved  and  defined  by  the 
practice  of  nearly  three  centuries;  moreover,  the  discretion  is  now 
subject  to  review  on  appeal 

Legal  Bight  to  Performance  of  Duty, — ^To  support  an  application  for 
mandamus  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  a  legal  right 
on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  the  performance  of  some  duty  of  a  public 
nature  by  the  party  against  whom  he  applies.  It  has  been  clearly  laid 
down  that  the  existence  of  a  legal  right  or  obligation  is  the  foundation  of 
every  writ  of  mandamus  (see  per  Lord  Campbell,  0. J.,  ^  parte  Napier 
1852,  18  Q.  B.,  at  p.  695;  see  also  B.  v.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1802, 

2  East,  at  p.  466;  B.  v.  Hertford  CoUege,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D.,  at  p.  701; 
B.  V.  LittledaU,  1882,  12  L  R.  Ir.  Q.  B.,  at  p.  101).  The  specific  1^ 
duty  enforceable  by  mandamus  may  be  one  imposed  by  common  kw 
or  custom  (see  B.  v.  ITie  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Surgeons, 
1759,  2  Burr.  892 ;  R  v.  Field,  1791,  4  T.  R  125 ;  R  v.  Mayor,  etc^  of 
West  Looe,  1825,  3  Barn.  &  Cress.,  at  p.  684;  Ex  parte  Blackmyre,  1830, 
1  Bam.  &  AdoL  122;  35  R.  R  242;  .5.  v.  HaU,  1838,  9  Ad.  &  E.  339; 
48  R  R  518),  by  charter,  or  by  statute  (see  R  v.  Wheeler,  1735, 
Lee  t  Hard.  99 ;  Simpson  v.  Scottish  Insurance  Co.,  1863,  1  H.  &  M., 
at  p.  629;  71  E.  R  270^  The  right  must  be  a  1^  right;  a  right 
of  an  equitable  nature  is  not  enforceable  by  mandamus  (see  R  v.  Godol- 
phin,  1838,  8  Ad.  &  E.  338 ;  aee  aiao  B.  v.  The  Marquis  of  Stafford,  1690, 

3  T.  R,  at  p.  651 ;  B.  v.  Collector  of  Customs,  1813,  2  M.  &  S,  223; 
B.  V.  OHon,  1851, 14  Q.  B.  139 ;  B.  v.  The  Trustees  of  Balby  Turnpike 
Boad,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  164). 

The  existence  of  a  legal  duty  the  performance  of  which  is  sought 
to  be  enforced,  being  essential  to  an  application  for  a  mandamus*  it 
follows  that  where  there  is  no  l^al  obligation  to  do  a  particular  thing,  a 
mandamus  will  not  be  granted  to  compel  it  to  be  done  (see,  for  instance, 
B,  V.  The  Great  Western  Bly.  Co.,  1893,  62  L  J.  Q.  B.  572 ;  TheBaHford 
Burai  District  CouncU  v.  The  Bexley  Heath  Bly.  Co.,  [1898]  A.  C.  (H.  L) 
210). 

A  mandamus,  therefore,  will  not  lie  against  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  compel  him  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  a  BoyaJ  warrant 
regulating  the  pay  and  i-etiring  allowances  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army,  no  legal  duty  in  relation  to  such  officers  or  soldiers  being  imposed 
upon  him  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute  {B,  v.  Secretary  qf  State  for 
War,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  326).  So  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
or  of  a  College  capriciously  refusing  to  admit  an  individual  as  a  member, 
a  writ  of  mandamus  will  not  lie,  for  there  is  no  breach  of  any  legal  right 
(see  B.  V.  The  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  855 ;  28 
R  R.  482 ;  B.  v.  Tfie  Principal  and  Ancients  of  Barnard's  Inn,  1836, 
5  Ad.  &  E.  17).  Nor  will  a  mandamus  be  granted  against  a  railway 
company  compelling  them  to  carry  their  railway  by  means  of  a  bridge 
over  a  public  footpath  which  it  crosses,  or  the  footpath  over  the  railway, 
no  such  duty  being  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Bailways  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  1845  (B.  V.  The  Bexley  Heath  Bly.  Co.,  [1898]  App.  Caa 
(H.  L.)  210).  On  the  same  principle  also,  a  mandamus  to  compel 
a  railway  company  to  reinstate  the  railway  was  refused,  where  the 
company  was  under  no  legal  obligation  either  to  maintain  or  to  reinstate 
the  railway  (see  B.  v.  The  Great  Western  Bly.  Co.,  1893,  62  L  J. 
Q.  B.  572 ;  see  also  B.  v.  The  East  and  West  India  Bock  Co.,  1889,  60 
L.  T.  232). 
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It  must,  indeed,  be  affirmatively  shown  by  the  applicant  that  he  has 
a  specific  legal  right  to  the  performance  of  the  public  duty  which  he 
asks  the  Court  to  order  to  be  performed.  Where,  for  instance,  a  Metro- 
politan District  Board  of  Works,  which  was  the  sanitary  authority 
of  the  district,  applied  for  a  mandamus  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  district,  commanding  them  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Vacci- 
nation Acts,  it  was  held  that  the  Board  of  Works  had  no  legal  specific 
right  to  enforce  the  performance  by  the  Guardians  of  their  duties,  and 
therefore  were  not  entitled  to  a  mandamus  (R.  v.  Tfie  Ouardiana  of 
Zewisham  Union,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  498). 

The  object  of  a  mandamus  is  to  compel  the  performance  of  a  duty. 
It  will  be  granted  when  that  has  not  been  done  which  a  statute  orders 
to  be  done,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  undoing  what  has  been  done  (see 
per  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  J&c  parte  Nash,  1850,  15  Q.  B.,  at  p.  95);  so 
a  mandamus  to  compel  a  company  to  take  its  seal  off  the  register 
of  shareholders,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  affixed  without  authority 
and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845,  was  refused  (ibid.  p.  92). 

Imperative  DiUy. — ^The  duty  which  is  to  be  enforced  by  mandamus 
must  be  an  imperative  duty.  A  mere  discretionary  power  not  amounting 
to  an  absolute  duty  will  not  be  enforced  by  mandamus  (see  B.  v.  Mayor 
of  Wed  Loot,  1824,  5  Dow.  &  Ey.  414 ;  R.  v.  KensAngton,  1848,  12  Q.  B. 
654 ;  In  re  Howard,  1845,  2  Dow.  &  L  753 ;  jB.  v.  The  Bishop  of  ChichesUr, 
1859,  2  EL  &  El.  209 ;  R  v.  Neivpart  Bridge,  1859,  ibid.  377 ;  -R.  v.  Vestry 
of  St,  Luke's,  Chelsea,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  50). 

With  reference  to  the  existence  of  an  imperative  legal  duty  there  is 
an  express  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  effect  that  the  words  in 
a  statute,  "it  shall  be  lawful,"  of  themselves  merely  make  that  legal 
and  possible  which  there  would  otherwise  be  no  right  or  authority  to  do. 
Their  natural  meaning  is  permissive  and  enabling  only,  but  there  may 
be  circumstances  which  may  couple  the  power  with  a  duty  to  exercise  it. 
It  lies  upon  those  who  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  show  that 
there  is  an  obligation  to  exercise  it  (see  Jvlius  v.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
1880,  5  App.  Cas.  (H.  L.)  214).  Thus  where  a  bishop  has  a  discretion 
as  to  whether  he  will  issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a 
complaint  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  3,  no 
mandamus  will  lie  to  compel  him  to  do  so  {ibid. ;  see  also  B.  v.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  1879,  4  Q.  B.  D.  525). 

On  the  same  principle  also,  where  a  railway  company  has  an  option 
when  its  line  crosses  a  highway  either  to  carry  the  road  over  the  railway 
or  the  railway  over  the  road,  a  mandamus  will  not  be  granted  to  compel 
the  company  to  do  one  of  these  two  things,  unless  circumstances  which 
establish  the  impossibility  of  the  company  exercising  the  option  are 
clearly  shown  (see  B.  v.  The  Directors  of  the  SotUh-Bastem  Bly.  Co.,  1853, 
4  H.  L  471). 

When  a  duty  is  of  a  judicial  nature  a  mandamus  to  enforce  its  per- 
formance will  only  lie  in  cases  where  the  performance  of  it  has  been 
refused,  and  not  merely  where  it  has  been  improperly  performed.  The 
Court  cannot  dictate  by  mandamus  the  judgment  which  another  Court 
shall  give  (see  B.  v.  The  Justices  of  Middlesex,  1839,  9  Ad.  &  E.,  at  p.  546). 
For  if  the  law  requires  a  certain  thing  to  be  done,  the  party  upon  whom 
the  obligation  is  imposed  may  be  ordered  to  do  it.  If  he  is  to  act 
according  to  his  discretion,  and  he  will  not  act  or  even  consider  the 
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matter,  he  may,  by  mandamus,  be  compelled  to  put  himself  in  motion 
to  do  the  thing,  but  his  discretion  cannot  be  controlled  (see  B.  v.  The 
Justices  of  the  North  JRiding,  1823,  2  Barn.  &  Cress.  291 ;  see  also  S.  v.  The 
Bishop  of  Litchfield,  1733, 7  Mod.,  at  p.  218 ;  £,  v.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
1815,  4  M.  &  S.  415;  16  R.  R  512;  B.  v.  Law,  1857,  7  EL  &  BL  366; 
JSr  parte  Cook,  1860,  2  £1.  &  £1.  586).  And  where,  therefore,  persous 
exercising  an  inferior  jurisdiction  have,  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  law, 
refused  to  hear  a  case,  the  Court  will  compel  them  by  mandamus  to  hear 
and  decide  it ;  but  when  they  have  heard  and  decided,  their  decision 
cannot  be  reviewed  (see  per  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  -fi.  v.  .2%«  JDeptUies  of 
Freemen  of  Leicester,  1850,  15  Q.  B.,  at  p.  674). 

So  a  mandamus  wUl  not  be  granted  to  review  a  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  erroneous  (see  Ex  parte  Morgan,  1820,  2  Chit-  250 ; 
B.  V.  ffetaes,  1835,  3  Ad.  &  £.  725 ;  42  R.  R.  516);  nor  will  a  mandamus 
lie  to  restore  the  name  of  a  medical  practitioner  which  has  been  erased 
by  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  for  due  cause  after  proper 
inquiry  (see  B.  v.  The  General  Council  of  Medical  JBducaiion,  1861, 3  £L  & 
£1.  525 ;  Ex  parte  Le  Mert,  1863,  4  B.  &  S.  582). 

It  is  well  settled  that  a  judicial  tribunal  will  not  be  ordered  by 
mandamus  to  do  a  particular  act  unless  such  act  be  purely  ministerial 
and  not  judicial.  On  this  principle  a  mandamus  will  not  be  granted  to 
justices  to  hold  a  further  adjournment  of  the  general  licensing  meeting 
and  at  such  further  adjournment  grant  a  renewal  of  a  licence ;  but  the 
justices  may  by  mandamus  be  ordered  to  hear  and  determine  aooording 
to  law  (see  B.  v.  Kingston  Justices,  1902,  86  L.  T.  589 ;  see  also  B  v. 
Howard  or  Famham  Justices,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  363). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  duty  is  purely  ministerial  in  its  character, 
the  performance  of  the  specific  act  can  be  compelled  by  mandamus. 

In  a  recent  case  where  licensing  justices  had  imposed  a  condition 
as  to  renewal  of  a  licence  which  they  had  no  power  to  impose,  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  justices  to  deliver  the  renewal  licences  without 
the  condition  was  granted  {B.  v.  Dodds,  [1905]  2  K.  B.  40). 

Duty  of  a  Public  Nature. — The  writ  of  mandamus  is  granted  only  for 
public  purposes  to  compel  the  performance  of  public  duties  (see  B.  v.  The 
Bank  of  England,  1819,  2  Bam.  &  Aid.,  at  p.  622).  The  duty  sought  to 
be  enforced  by  mandamus  must  be  of  a  public  nature,  and  the  writ  is 
never  granted  as  a  private  remedy  (see  per  Hardwicke,  C. J.,  B.  v.  Wheder^ 
1735,  Lee  t  Hard.  99).  It  was  formerly  considered  that  the  writ  would 
lie  only  to  compel  the  performance  of  a  ministerial  duty,  but  it  has  been 
the  settled  practice  for  some  time  past  to  grant  a  mandamus  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  any  duty  of  a  public  nature  (see  B.  v.  The  Mayor,  etc, 
ofFmvey,  1824,  2  Barn.  &  Cress.  596;  26  R.  R.  473;  B  v.  Payne,  1837, 
6  Ad.  &  £.,  at  p.  399). 

Befusal  to  Perform  Duty. — The  p€u:ty  entitled  to  the  performance  of 
a  duty  must  have  made  a  demand  for  its  performance,  and  compliance 
must  have  been  refused,  before  a  mandamus  wiU  be  granted  (see  B.  v. 
The  Bristol  and  Exeter  Bly.  Co.,  1843, 4  Q.  B.  162).  Whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  refusal  is  in  each  case  a  question  of  fact  (see  per  Lord  Denman» 
C.J.,  B.  V.  Commissioners  of  Biver  Thames  and  Isis,  1839,  8  Ad.  &  R,  at 
p.  904 ;  47  R.  R.  782 ;  see  also  B.  v.  Vestrymen  of  St.  Margaret's,  Leiceder, 
1839,  ibid.  889;  47  R.  R.  772). 

Where  an  application  for  a  mandamus  is  made  by  a  person  who  has 
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no  interest  in  the  performance  of  the  duty,  or  who  is  not  proceeding  bond 
Jide  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  rights,  it  will  not  be  granted  (see 
R  V.  Liverpool,  etc.,  Bly.  Co.,  1852,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  284). 

No  other  Adequate  Legal  Bemedy. — The  object  of  the  prerogative  writ 
of  mandamus  is  to  afford  a  legal  remedy  in  cases  where  no  other  appro- 
priate remedy  exists,  so  that  there  is  no  other  effective  l^al  mode  of 
enforcing  the  right  (see  B.  v.  Montacute,  1750,  1  Black.  (W.),  at  p.  64; 
Jt.  y.  University  of  Cambridge,  1765,  ibid.  p.  552). 

It  is,  therefore,  a  settled  principle  regulating  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  in  granting  the  writ  that  where  another  remedy  exists  which  is 
equally  convenient,  beneficial,  and  effectual,  a  mandamus  will  not  be 

Semted  (see  In  re  Barlow,  1861, 30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  271 ;  B.  v.  Lamboum  Valley 
y.  Co.,  1888,  22  Q.  B.  D.  463;  Rv.  The  Begistrar  of  Joint-Stock  Com- 
pomes,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  131 ;  B.  v.  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue, 
1884,  12  Q.  B.  D.  461). 

The  Court  refused  to  grant  a  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  to  a  local 
authority,  a  vestry,  to  repair  and  maintain  a  sewer  vested  in  them,  the 
proper  proceeding  being  by  action  against  the  vestry  (IL  v.  St.  Oiles, 
Camierwell,  Vestry,  1897,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  337 ;  see  also  A  v.  Mayor  of 
Bastings,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.,  at  p.  49). 

A  rule  for  a  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  is  not  the  proper  remedy 
for  enforcing  a  statutory  obligation  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
action  (see  B.  v.  Lamioum  Valley  Bly.  Co.,  1888,  22  Q.  K  D.  463 ;  see, 
however,  B.  v.  The  London  and  North-  Western  Bly.  Co.,  [18941  2  Q.  B.  D^ 
512). 

Mandamus  will  not  be  granted  in  any  case  in  respect  of  which  an 
express  and  adequate  remedy  exists.  Thus  a  mandamus  will  never  be 
granted  to  enforce  the  general  law  of  the  land  which  may  be  enforced  by 
action  (see  Ex  parte  Bobins,  1839,  7  Dowl.  566 ;  54  R  E.  859).  So  in 
cases  where  an  action  of  debt  (see  B.  v.  ffuU  and  Selby  Bly.  Co.,  1844, 
6  Q.B.  70),  trover  or  detinue  (i2.v.J?qp*t7wr,  1841,1  Q.B.161;  55E.R235), 
ejectment  (B.  v.  The  Stainf(nih  and  Keadby  Canal  Co.,  1813, 1  M.  &  S.  32 ; 
14  R  R  389 ;  ^  v.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  AgarsdUy,  1836, 5  DowL  19), 
or  qxvare  impedit  {B.  v.  Orton,  1849, 14  Q.  B.,  at  p.  146  ;  see  also  B.  v.  The 
Bishop  of  Chester,  1786,  1  T.  K.  396  \B.Y.The  Marquis  of  Stafford,  1790, 
3  T.  R,  at  p.  651),  would  lie,  and  would  afford  a  sufficient  remedy,  a  writ 
of  mandamus  would  not  be  granted.  And  where  the  applicant  has  the 
ordinary  legal  remedy  of  an  execution,  mandamus  does  not  lie ;  so  where 
an  action  had  been  brought  and  judgment  entered  against  a  company 
which  appeared  to  have  no  assets,  the  Court  refused  to  issue  a  man- 
damus commanding  the  company  to  pay  the  sum  recovered  and  costs 
{B.  V.  The  Victoria  Park  Co.,  1841, 1  Q.  B.  288 ;  55  R  R  249).  Nor  is 
a  mandamus  obtainable  in  cases  where  there  is  a  remedy  by  distress 
(see  B.  V.  London  and  BlackwcUl  Bly.  Co.,  1845,  3  Dow.  &  L.  399; 
71  R.  R  849). 

On  the  same  principle  also,  where  an  information  in  the  nature 
of  a  guo  warranlo  is  available,  the  writ  of  mandamus  will  not  be 
granted  (see  B.  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Oxford,  1837,  6  Ad.  &  E.  349 ;  45 
R  R  481 ;  B.  v.  Mayor,  eU.,  of  Winchester,  1837,  7  Ad.  &  E.  215 ;  B.  v. 
Cowncillors  of  Derby,  1837,  ibid.  419 ;  B.  v.  Phippen  and  Bicketts,  1838, 
ibid.  966) ;  nor  can  it  be  obtained  in  cases  in  which  petition  of  right 
is  an  available  remedy  (see  B.  v.  Commissioners  of  Customs,  1836, 
5  Ad.  &  £.  380 ;  44  B.  R  450 ;  see  also  B.  v.  The  Commissioners  of 
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InUiTid  Revenue^  In  re  Nathan,  1884,  12  Q.  B.  D.  461)l  And  where 
a  remedy  is  open  to  an  applicant  by  appeal,  mandamus  will  not  lie 
(see  22.  v.  SmUK  1873,  L.  R  8  Q.  B.  146;  see  also  £  v.  I%e  Ckwrthr 
wardens  of  WeobUy,  1745,  2  Stra.  1259;  Ry.The  Justices  of  the  Wed 
Biding,  1834, 1  Ad  &  £.  606).  As  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  mandamus  will  be  granted  in  cases  where  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
visitors  of  a  university,  collie,  or  cathedral  or  other  spiritual  or 
eleemosynary  institution,  see  B.  v.  Patrick,  1666,  2  Keb.  65  and  164; 
B.  V.  Apleford,  1671,  ibid.  861 ;  Parkinson's  Case,  1689,  3  Mod.  265; 
R  V.  £i8?iop  of  Cluster,  1727,  2  Stra.  797  \  K  \.  St.  CaUvmne's  HaO, 
1791,  4  T.  R  233 ;  2  R  R  369 ;  B.  v.  Worcester,  1815,  4  M.  &  &  415; 
16  R  R  512 ;  A  v.  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  1850,  15  Q.  B.  513; 
R  V.  Hertford  College,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D.  693. 

When  a  company  had  improperly  refused  to  roister  a  transfer  of 
shares  a  rule  nisi  for  a  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  tlie 
company  to  register  the  transfer  having  been  granted,  it  was  hdd  that 
the  prosecutor  having  another  specific  and  sufficient  remedy  by  action 
of  mandamus,  the  prerogative  writ  ought  not  to  issue,  and  the  rule  was 
discharged  {R  v.  Zamboum  Valley  Bly.  Co.,  1888,  22  Q.  B.  D.  463 ;  aee 
also  R  V.  East  and  West  India  Dock  Co.,  1889,  60  L.  T.,  at  p.  236).  But 
the  Court  will  not  refuse  to  grant  a  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  in 
every  case  in  which  an  action  of  mandamus  would  lie  (see  R.  v.  Lo/ndm 
and  North- Western  Bly.  Co.,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  512;  see  also  EzparU  Page, 
1897, 14  T.  L.  B.  61).  As  to  mandamus  to  a  company  to  compel  them 
to  register  a  shareholder,  see  iZ.  v.  Chamwood  Forest  Bly.  Co.,  1884, 
1  C.  &  E.  419. 

An  application  for  a  mandamus  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to 
hear  and  determine  a  matter  relating  to  the  refusal  by  the  governing 
body  of  a  charity  managed  under  a  scheme  authorised  by  the  Charily 
Commissioners  to  accept  the  nomination  of  a  person  to  be  a  member 
of  the  council  of  that  governing  body,  was  held  not  to  be  a  just  and 
convenient  course,  the  proper  remedy  being  by  an  application  to  a  judge 
at  chambers  under  the  Charitable  l^iists  Act,  1853,  s.  28  {R  v.  Charitif 
Commissioners,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  407). 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  another  remedy,  mandamus  may 
in  some  cases  be  obtained  if  the  other  remedy  is  not  adequate  or  com- 
plete. Thus  where  a  statutory  right  of  appeal  exists,  but  does  not 
afiford  so  complete  or  adequate  remedy  as  mandamus,  the  prerogative 
writ  may  be  granted  to  compel  the  performance  of  a  duty  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  the  alternative  remedy  by  appeal  (R  v.  Stqniey 
Borough  Council,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  317).  But  when  an  appellant  has 
elected  the  remedy  by  way  of  appeal,  e.g.  after  he  has  appealed  to 
Quarter  Sessions,  the  remedy  by  mandamus  is  no  longer  available 
{B.  V.  Bristol  Licensing  Justices,  57  J.  P.  486;  B.  v.  GUmeesterskin 
Justices,  ibid.)  though  the  mere  fact  that  notice  of  appeal  has  been 
given  will  not  preclude  an  application  for  mandamus  (R  v.  FamAam 
Justices,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  363). 

A  writ  of  mandeonus  has  been  granted  on  the  application  of  the 
Local  (Government  Board  ordering  the  guardians  of  a  parish  to  perform 
their  statutory  duty  of  appointing  a  vaccination  officer,  notwithstanding 
that  an  alternative  remedy  existed,  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
the  circumstances  having  power,  by  statute,  themselves  to  make  the 
appointment  (B.  v.  Leicester  Guardians,  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  632). 

So  where,  though  a  remedy  was  provided  under  a  local  Act  of 
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Parliament,  the  procedure  and  remedy  was  uncertain,  inconvenient^ 
and  practically  obsolete,  it  was  held  that  a  mandamus  was  applicable 
and  ought  to  be  granted  (see  S.  v.  T?ie  Vestry  of  St.  Oearge  the  Martyr, 
Sovihwarh,  1892,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  398).  A  mandamus  may  also  be 
granted  in  cases  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  an  action 
would  lie  (see  R  v.  Nottingham  Old  JVatenvorks,  1837,  6  Ad.  &  E.  355  ; 
45  R  B.  484).  And  in  a  case  in  which  an  election  petition  would  lie, 
a  peremptory  mandamus  has  been  granted  as  being  a  more  convenient^ 
speedy,  and  effective  remedy  {R  v.  Stewart,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  552).  The 
prerogative  writ  will  not  necessarily  be  refused  in  a  case  where  an 
action  for  a  mandamus  would  lie  (see  R.  v.  London  and  North-  Western 
Rly.  Co.,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  512). 

The  Court  will  not^  as  a  general  rule,  grant  a  mandamus  to  compel 
the  doing  of  an  act  the  omission  to  do  which  may  be  prosecuted  by 
indictment;  where,  therefore,  the  proper  remedy  is  by  indictment^  a 
mandamus  cannot  usually  be  obtained  (see  R.  v.  Bristow,  1795,  6  T.  R. 
168;  3  R  R  144;  jB.  v.  Jeyes,  1835,  3  Ad.  &  E.  416);  but  under 
some  circumstances,  as  where  an  indictment  would  be  inconvenient, 
ineffectual,  or  inadequate,  a  mandamus  will  be  issued  notwitlistanding 
that  a  remedy  by  indictment  exists  (see  jB.  v.  The  Commissioners  of 
Bean,  1813,  2  M.  &  S.  80 ;  i2.  v.  The  Seoern  and  Wye  Rly.  Co.,  1819, 
2  Bam.  &  Aid.  646 ;  jB.  v.  Payn,  1837,  6  Ad.  &  E.  392 ;  45  R  R  505 ; 
R.  V.  jSmto/  Bock  Co.  1841,  2  Q.  B.  64 ;  R  v.  The  Treasurer  of  Oswestry, 
1848, 12  Q.  B.  239). 

Mandamus  must  he  Effectual. — ^Whenever  the  issue  of  a  writ  of 
mandamus  would  be  nugatory,  or  where  it  is  clear  that  the  writ  if 
granted  would  be  ineffectual  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  duty 
sought  to  be  enforced,  the  writ  will  not  be  issued  (see  In  re  The  Bristol 
and  North  Somerset  Rly.  Co.,  1877,  3  Q.  B.  D.  10 ;  see  also  R.  v.  Griffiths, 
1822,  5  Bam.  &  Aid.  731  \  It.  v.  The  Justices  of  Pembrokeshire,  1831, 
2  Bam.  &  AdoL  391 ;  36  R  R  604 ;  B.  y.  The  Trustees  of  NoHhwich 
Savings  Bank,  1839,  9  Ad.  &  E.  729). 

Purposes  for  which  Mandamus  is  granted.  —  General. — The 
general  object  of  the  writ  of  mandamus,  as  has  been  seen,  is  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  duties  of  a  public  nature.  The  more  important 
cases  to  which  mandamus  is  applicable  are  those  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  compel  the  proper  exercise  of  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  Courts  and 
tribunals,  to  enforce  the  performance  of  duties  by  public  bodies  and 
public  officers,  and  to  compel  the  election,  admission,  or  restoration  to 
offices  and  franchises  of  a  public  nature.  The  general  principles  which 
regulate  the  granting  of  a  mandamus,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  which 
are  capable  of  being  enforced  by  means  of  the  writ,  have  already  been 
briefly  considered.  It  is  necessary  here  to  give  some  short  account  of 
the  various  classes  of  cases  in  respect  of  which  the  writ  is  the  appropriate 
remedy. 

Mandamus  to  Inferior  Tribunals. — ^A  most  important  object  efiPected 
by  means  of  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  to  enforce  the  due  exercise  by  the 
judges  of  inferior  tribunals  of  the  judicial  or  ministerial  powers  with 
which  they  are  invested.  A  mandamus  to  hear  and  determine  a  case 
will  be  granted  against  the  judge  of  an  inferior  Court  who  has  refused  to 
exercise  his  jurisdiction,  either  by  actually  refusing  to  hear  a  case,  or  by 
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wrongly  deciding  a  preliminary  point  of  law,  so  that  the  case  was  not 
heard  on  its  merits  (see  B,  v.  TJu  Justices  of  OUmcesUrshire,  1830, 

1  Bam.  &  Adol.  1 ;  35  R  R  195;  22.  v.  Richards,  1851,  20  L  J.  Q.  B. 
351 ;  K  V.  The  Justices  of  the  West  Riding,  1883, 11  Q.  B.  D.  417).  An 
inferior  Court  may  by  mandamus  be  compelled  to  exercise  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  it  possesses,  but  the  mode  of  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction 
will  not  be  dictated  or  interfered  with  by  mandamus.  And  where  an 
inferior  tribunal  has  once  exercised  its  jurisdiction  by  hearing  and 
deciding  a  case,  a  mandamus  will  not  be  granted  to  compel  the  rehearing 
of  the  case,  nor  will  a  mandamus  lie  to  review  the  decision  by  way  of 
appeal,  however  erroneous  the  decision  may  be  (see  R  v.  The  Justicee  of 
the  West  Riding,  1834,  1  Ad.  &  E.  563 ;  ExpaHe  Smyth,  1835,  3  A(L& 
E.  719 ;  42  R  R  509  \  R.  w.  The  I/yrds  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
1839,  10  Ad.  &  E.  179 ;  50  R  R  446 ;  R.  v.  Lard  and  Steward  of  Oe 
Manor  of  Old  Hall,  1839,  10  Ad.  &  E.  248 ;  R.  v.  T?u  Justices  of 
Middlesex,  1877,  2  Q.  B.  D.  516 ;  Julius  v.  Th^  BiAop  of  Oxford,  1880, 
5  App.  Cas.  214 ;  R.  v.  King,  1888,  20  Q.  B.  D.  430 ;  R.  v.  Tipperarf 
Justices,  [1903]  2  Ir.  R  108). 

But  the  discretion  of  the  inferior  tribunal  must  be  exercised  bond 
fide,  and  not  arbitrarily  or  improperly  (see  R,  v.  The  Justices  of  Cumber' 
land,  1836,  4  Ad.  &  E.  695 ;  R  v.  Fawcett  and  Others,  1868,  19  L  T. 
N.  S.  396 ;  R.  v.  Adam^on,  1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  201 ;  R.  v.  King,  1888,  20 
Q.  B.  D.  430). 

If  a  proper  discretion  has  been  exercised  it  will  not  be  interfered 
with ;  so  where  justices  entertain  an  application  for  a  summons  for  & 
criminal  offence,  and  have  considered  the  materials  upon  which  tiie 
application  is  based,  and  refused  to  hear  more  or  to  grant  a  summons,  & 
mandamus  will  not  be  granted  to  order  them  to  hear  it  again  (Ex  parte 
Macmalion,  1883,  48  J.  R  70 ;  see  also  JEr  parU  Reid,  1885,  49  J.  P. 
600;  R.  V.  ffuggins,  1891,  W.  K  88;  R.  v.  Tipperary  Justices,  [1903] 

2  Jr.  R  108). 

Where  a  magistrate  has  made  a  finding  on  a  question  of  fact,  he  will 
not  be  compelled  to  state  a  case  under  20  &  21  Vict  c.  43  (see  R,  v. 
Sheil,  1884,  50  L.  T.  590).  And  a  mandamus  will  not  be  issued  to 
compel  justices  to  hear  and  determine  a  case  upon  which  after  hearing 
evidence  they  have  adjudicated,  though  at  the  hearing  they  had  rejected 
certain  evidence  which  was  properly  admissible  {R  v.  Justices  of 
Yorkshire,  Ex  parte  GUI,  1885,  53  L.  T.  728).  So  where  a  magistrate 
has  decided  a  case  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  King's  Bench 
Division  on  the  same  point  from  which  there  was  no  right  of  appeal,  a 
mandamus  will  not  be  granted  to  compel  the  magistrate  to  state  a  case 
on  the  ground  that  his  decision  was  erroneous  in  point  of  law  {R,  v. 
SheU,  1901, 19  Cox  C.  C.  507). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  justices  refuse  to  issue  a  summons,  and  it 
is  evident  that  they  have  not  exercised  a  discretion,  a  mandamus  will 
lie  (see  R,  v.  Adamson,  1875,  1  Q.  B.  D.  201).  And  where  an  erroneous 
construction  has  been  placed  upon  a  statute  by  justices,  so  that  they 
refuse  an  apphcation  under  the  statute,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
no  jurisdiction,  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  being,  in  fact,  to  give 
them  jurisdiction,  a  mandamus  will  be  granted  to  hear  and  determine 
the  matter  (see  R.  v.  Cloete,  1890,  64  L.  T.  90). 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  proper 
discretion  has  been  exercised.  It  is  clear  that  the  King's  Bench 
Division  cannot  review  the  discretion  of  the  justices  if  they  have  really 
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and  bond  fide  exerciaed  that  discretion,  although  their  judgment  may  be 
wrong  in  law  or  in  fact  as  to  whether  a  legal  offence  has  been  made  out 
(see  R  V.  Byrde,  1890,  60  L  J.  M.  C,  at  p.  19).  The  effect  of  the  cases 
appears  to  be  that  if,  on  the  application  for  a  summons  for  an  indictable 
offence,  the  justices  have  heard  and  determined  the  application,  and 
on  the  merits  have  declined  to  grant  it,  the  Court  will  not  grant  a 
mandamus  to  compel  them  to  review  their  decision ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  have  refused  to  hear  the  application,  or  if,  after  hearing, 
have  refused  to  grant  it,  from  a  mistaken  view  of  their  duty  amoimting 
to  a  declining  of  jurisdiction,  a  mandamus  may  be  granted  (see  22.  v. 
Fawcdt,  1868,  19  T.  R  396;  -E»  fwrte  Lewis,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  191; 
E.  V.  The,  Mayor  of  Wisbech,  1890,  7  T.  R  21 ;  22.  v.  Byrde,  1890,  60 
L.  J.  M.  C.  17). 

As  to  mandamus  to  compel  justices  to  hold  a  further  adjournment 
of  a  general  licensing  meetinc,  and  to  hear  and  determine  applications 
for  renewal  of  licences  according  to  law,  see  22.  v.  Howard  or  Farnham 
Justices,  [1902]  2  K  B.  363 ;  R.  v.  Kingston  Justices,  1902,  86  L.  T.  589. 
Where  licensing  justices  in  renewing  a  licence  imposed  a  condition  to 
the  renewal  which  they  had  no  legal  power  to  impose,  mandamus  was 
granted  compelling  them  to  deliver  the  renewal  Licences  without  the 
condition  {R  v.  Dodds,  [1905]  2  K.  B.  40). 

As  to  mandamus  to  compel  Quarter  Sessions  to  award  licensing 
justices'  costs  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions,  see  22.  v.  The  Justices  of 
London,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  616;  and  see  R  v.  Sharman,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  578. 

A  memdamus  may  be  granted  to  compel  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
to  make  an  order  in  a  given  matter,  if  the  party  applying  for  the 
mandamus  requested  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  exercise  its  juris- 
diction in  the  matter,  and  in  such  case  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  should  have  been  asked  to  make  any  specific  order 
(22.  V.  Cornwall  Justices,  [1903]  2  K.  B.  178). 

As  to  mandamus  to  compel  a  metropolitan  police  magistrate  to  hear 
and  determine  a  summons  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  see 
R  V.  Mead,  Ex  parte  The  London  County  Council,  1897,  77  L.  T.  462. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  has  been  issued  to  compel  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  or  performance  of  judicial  or  ministerial  duties  by  the  judges 
of  the  County  Courts,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Courts  Leet  and  Courts 
Customary,  Bevising  Barristers,  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrates,  Stipen- 
diary Ma^strates,  Justices  at  Quarter  Sessions  or  Petty  Sessions, 
Licensing  Justices,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  exercising  their  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  other  inferior  tribunals. 

Under  modem  legislation  a  rule  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  has 
been  substituted  for  the  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  as  the  usual 
mode  of  enforcing  the  performance  by  Coimty  Court  judges  and  justices 
of  the  peace  (see  post,  under  the  head  22t^  or  Orders  in  the  NaJture  of 
Mandamus). 

The  writ  of  mandamus  does  not,  however,  lie  to  any  of  the  superior 
Courts  (see  The  Rioters'  Case,  1683, 1  Vem.  175 ;  23  E.  R  396 ;  22.  v. 
Oxenden,  1692, 1  Show.  218),  to  the  Privy  Council  (see  Fx  parte  Smyth, 
1835,  3  Ad.  &  E.  719),  to  the  Assize  Courts  (see  Fx  parte  Fernandez, 
1861,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  3),  or  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court  (see  R.  v.  The 
Judges  and  Justices  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  1883,  11  Q.  B.  D.  479). 
So  where,  on  the  trial  and  conviction  of  a  prisoner  for  larceny,  the 
Recorder  of  London  having  refused  to  make  an  order  under  the  Larceny 
Act,  1861,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  100,  for  the  restoration  of  the  stolen 
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property,  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  refused  to  grant  a  mandamus  to 
compel  him  to  make  such  an  order  (ibid.).  Nor  has  the  Eong^s  Bench 
Division  jurisdiction  to  interfere  by  mandamus  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Convocation,  so  that  a  mandamus  will  not  be  granted  to  an  archbishop 
as  president  of  Convocation  (see  B.  v.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  1888, 
20  Q.  B.  D.  740). 

It  has,  however,  been  held  that  a  mandamus  will  lie  to  a  Master  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  enforce  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  a  particular  statute 
(B.  V.  Master  Manley  Smith,  1883, 12  Q.  B.  D.  481). 

Mandamus  to  PvMic  Bodies  and  Officiah. — In  cases  where  there  is  no 
other  effectual  remedy,  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  the  proper  means  of 
enforcing  the  performance  by  various  public  bodies  and  officers  of  the 
duties  with  which  they  are  by  law  invested. 

Where,  therefore,  a  corporation  or  other  public  body  is  under  a  posi- 
tive duty  to  do  an  act,  e,g,  to  affix  its  corporate  seal,  such  duty  will  be 
enforced  by  mandamus  (see  B.  v.  Beeston,  1790, 3  T.  R,  at  p.  594 ;  1 R  £. 
777 ;  see  also  22.  v.  Leicester  Guardians,  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  632),  but  a  mere 
discretionary  power  vested  in  a  corporate  body  will  not  be  interfered  with 
(see  B.  V,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  214;  jKc  paHe  Zee,  1858, 
EL  B.  &  E.  863). 

The  writ  will  lie  to  a  corporation  a^r^ate,  or  to  a  corporation  sole, 
e.g.  an  archbishop  or  a  bishop ;  though  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
grant  a  mandamus  to  an  archbishop  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  Convo- 
cation (see  B.  V.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  1888,  20  Q.  B.  D.  740 ;  R  v, 
Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  503;  B.  v.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (No.  2),  [1903]  1  K.  B,  289). 

A  mandamus  also  lies  to  compel  municipal  corporations  and  other 
public  bodies  to  do  acts  which  they  are  under  a  l^al  obligation  to  do, 
e.g,  to  proceed  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  corporation  (see  jB.  v.  The 
Mayor  of  Kingston-upon-Hvll,  1723,  8  Mod.  209 ;  Case  of  The  Corpora- 
tion  of  Scarborough,  1743,  2  Stra.  1180 ;  Ry.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Thetford, 
1807,  8  East,  270 ;  B.  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Lmdon,  1829,  9  Bam.  &  Cress.  1 ; 
32  R  R  561 ;  B.  v.  Pembroke,  1840,  8  D.  R  C.  302).  In  a  recent  case 
a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  was  granted,  ordering  a  municipal 
corporation  to  carry  out  a  sewage  scheme  {B.  v.  Worcester  Corporation, 
1904,  68  J.  R  130), 

As  to  mandamus  to  a  mayor  and  corporation  to  compel  them  to 
receive  and  count  votes,  see  Fritch^rd  v.  Mayor,  etc,  of  Bangor,  1888, 
13  App.  Cas.  (H.  L.)  241. 

With  regard  to  municipal  elections,  there  is  express  provision  that, 
if  a  municipal  election  is  not  held  on  the  appointed  day  or  within  tiie 
appointed  time,  or  on  the  day  next  after  that  day,  or  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  or  becomes  void,  the  municipal  corporation  is  not  thereby 
dissolved  or  disabled  from  electing,  but  the  High  Court  may,  on  motion, 
grant  a  mandamus  for  the  election  to  be  held  on  a  day  appointed  by  the 
Court  (Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  70;  as 
to  the  procedure  to  obtain  a  mandamus  in  such  cases,  see  ibid.,  s.  223 
(2)-(8).  See  also  as  to  mandamus  to  compel  an  election,  B.  v.  Mayor 
of  Stratford'On-Avon,  1886,  2  T.  L  R  431 ;  B.  v.  West  Sussex  County 
CmncU,  1895,  59  J.  R  808). 

As  to  mandamus  to  postpone  a  county  council  election,  see  £  v. 
Stewart,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  552. 

In  the  case  of  elections  of  local  bodies  under  the  Local  Grovemment 
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Act,  1894,  that  Act  contains  provisions  which,  by  providing  another 
remedy,  obviate  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  mandamus  to  hold  such 
elections  (see  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73,  ss.  47  (5), 
59  (5),  and  80). 

Biadlway  companies  and  other  public  companies  can  be  compelled  by 
mandamus  to  do  acts  which  they  are  under  a  legal  obligation  to  do  (see, 
for  example,  B.  v.  The  Birmingham  and  Glcmcester  Bly,  Co.,  1841,  2  Q.  B. 
47  \  Ry.The  Bristol  and  Exeter  Bly.  Co.,  1843,  4  Q.  B.  162 ;  B.  v.  The 
Tw'k  and  NoHh  Midland  Bly.  Co.,  1845, 14  L.  J.  Q.  B.  277 ;  B.  v.  The 
Nevmarhet  Bly.  Co.,  1850,  15  Q.  B.  702  \  B.y.  The  Wycombe  Bly.  Co., 
1867,  8  B.  &  S.  259  ]  B.  y.  The  Govemmmt  Stock  Investment  Co.,  1878, 

3  Q.  B.  D.  442). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  such  a  company  is  not  under  a  legal  duty, 
but  has  merely  a  discretionary  power  with  regard  to  a  particular  act,  a 
mandamus  will  not,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  already 
referred  to,  be  granted.  (See  The  Dart/ord  Bural  District  Council  v, 
Bexley  Heath  Bly.  Co.,  [1898]  A,  C.  (H.  L)  210.)  Unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  legal  duty  to  do  a  specific  act  exists  mandamus  will  not  be  granted 
(see  R  V,  Glamorgan  County  Coundl,  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  536). 

A  mandamus  has  in  some  cases  been  granted  to  universities  and 
colleges,  but  where  the  matter  has  been  properly  adjudicated  upon  by 
the  visitors,  the  writ  will  not  lie  (B.  v.  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  1693, 

4  Mod.  260  ]  B.y.  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  1727,  2  Stra.  797 ;  B.  v.  \The 
Vice-Chancellor,  etc.,  of  Cambridge,  1765,  3  Burr.  1647 ;  B.  v.  St.  Catherine's 
Hall,  Cambridge,  1791,  2  T.  E.  233 ;  2  R  R  369 ;  B.  v.  The  Chancellor,  etc., 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1794,  6  T.  R,  at  p.  104 ;  B.  v.  Vice-Chan- 
eeUor  of  Oxford,  1872,  L.  R  7  Q.  B.  471 ;  jB.  v,  Hertford  College,  1878, 
3  Q.  B.  D.  693). 

Numerous  other  public  bodies,  such,  for  instance,  as  Local  Boards, 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  Churchwardens,  Vestries,  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Drainage,  Tithe,  Indosure,  and  Income  Tax  Commissioners,  County 
Councils,  and  the  various  local  bodies  created  by  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  may  in  proper  cases  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

So  also  will  the  writ  be  granted  against  persons  holding  various 
public  offices,  such  as  officers  of  municipal  corporations,  parish  officers, 
overseers,  surveyors  of  highways,  coroners,  the  B^istrar  of  Joint-Stock 
Companies,  returning  officers,  etc.  For  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
various  public  bodies  and  public  officers  against  whom  mandamus  has 
been  granted,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  works  of  Tapping  on 
McmdamuSy  and  Shortt  on  Mandamus.  The  lord  and  the  steward  of 
a  manor  may  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  admit  copyhold  tenants 
(see  Ex  parte  Page,  1897,  14  T.  L.  R  61). 

A  mandamus  will  be  granted  to  compel  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
of  money,  to  which  the  applicant  can  show  that  he  is  entitled,  and  in 
respect  of  which  there  is  no  other  legal  remedy  (see  B.  v.  The  Treasurer 
and  Directors  of  St.  Katherine's  Dock  Co.,  •  1832,  4  Bam.  &  AdoL  360 ; 
38  R  R  260;  see  also  B.  v.  Beeston,  1790,  3  T.  R  592;  1  R  R  777; 
jB.  v.  Mayor,  etc,  of  Cambridge,  1840,  12  Ad.  &  E.  702 ;  B.  v.  Mayor,  etc., 
of  Sandwich,  1846,  10  Q.  B.  563),  but  not  in  the  case  of  an  uncertain 
or  unascertained  sum  (see  K  v.  Clark,  1844,  5  Q.  B.  887). 

The  production  of  public  documents,  in  the  inspection  of  which  the 
applicant  is  directly  interested,  can  be  compelled  by  mandamus  (see  B, 
V.  Lwcas,  1808, 10  East,  235 ;  10  R  R  283 ;  -R  v.  Tower,  1815, 4  M.  &  S. 
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162;  33  K.  R  249;  Ry.  The  Ouardians,  etc.,  of  Great  Faringdtm,  1829, 
9  Bam.  &  Cress.  541 ;  IL  v.  Vestrymen  of  Marylebone,  1836,  5  Ad.  &  S. 
268;  A  V.  The  Justices  of  Staffordshire,  1837,  6  Ad.  &  R,  at  p.  99; 
45  R  R  412).  But  production  will  not  be  ordered  unless  the  applicant 
proves  that  he  is  directly  and  substantially  interested  (see  22.  v.  Clear, 
1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  899 ;  28  R  R  498 ;  B.  v.  Merchant  Taylors*  Com- 
pany, 1831,  2  Bam.  &  AdoL  115;  36  R  K  503;  R  v.  The  Justices  of 
Staffordshire,  1837,  6  Ad.  &  £.  84;  45  R  R  412).  Under  the  present 
practice,  in  cases  where  litigation  is  pending,  discovery  may  be  obtained 
(see  t)iscovERT),  and  the  use  of  mandamus  in  this  respect  is  therefore 
limited  to  cases  where  the  persons  who  have  the  custody  of  public 
documents  are  not  parties,  or  where  no  litigation  is  pending. 

A  prerogative  writ  of  mandeonus  is  the  proper  remedy  for  enforcing 
the  taking  up  of  an  award  of  compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  1845  (see  IL  v.  The  London  and  North-  Western  Sly. 
Co.,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  512). 

As  to  mandamus  to  compel  the  alteration  or  correction  of  the  burgess 
roll  after  revision,  see  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  45  &  46 
Vict.  c.  50,  &  47  (2).  It  has  been  held  that  the  Court  has  power  to 
compel  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  by  public  officers  although 
the  time  prescribed  by  statute  for  its  performance  has  passed,  and  if 
the  public  officer  to  whom  belongs  the  performance  of  the  duty  has  in 
the  meantime  quitted  his  office,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  another,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  successor  to  obey  the  writ  and  to  do  the  acts  when 
required  which  his  predecessor  has  omitted  to  perform  (see  The  Mayor, 
etc.,  of  Rochester  v.  The  Queen,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  434).  A  mandamus 
was  in  that  case  granted,  directing  the  revision  of  the  burgess  lists  after 
the  statutory  period  for  the  revision  had  expired.  (On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, leave  to  amend  a  burgess  roll  after  the  time  for  revision  had 
elapsed  was  also  granted  by  Day,  J.,  at  chambers  on  an  ea;  parte  appli- 
cation, In  re  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Wedrusbury,  December  22,  1897 ;  In  re 
The  Town  Clerk  of  £asiboume.  Ex  parte  Keay,  1891,  66  L.  T.  323,  is 
distinguishable;  see  also  Burgbss  Boll;  Bsgisteation ;  Revising 
Barrister.) 

In  a  case  where  an  allowance  in  respect  of  income  tax  ought  to  have 
been  granted,  but  was  refused,  it  was  held  that  a  mandamus  lies  to  the 
Income  Tax  Commissioners,  commanding  them  to  grant  the  allowanoe, 
and  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  allowance,  with  an  order  for  the  payment 
thereof  {Income  Tax  Commissioners  v.  Pemsel,  [1891]  A-  C.  (H.  L.)  531; 
see  also  jB.  v.  Income  Tax  Commissioners,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  313). 

In  one  case  a  peremptory  mandamus  was  granted  to  a  returning 
officer  to  countermand  the  poll  at  a  county  council  election  on  account 
of  the  death  of  one  of  the  candidates,  he  being  under  a  statutory  duty 
to  do  so  (B.  y.  Stewart,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  552). 

On  the  trial  of  a  municipal  election  petition  before  a  person  who  is 
not  a  party  to  the  petition  nor  a  candidate  on  whose  behalf  the  seat  is 
claimed  can  be  reported  by  the  Election  Commissioner  for  corrupt  or 
illegal  practices,  notice  must  be  given  to  him,  and  if  he  appears,  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  and  of  calling  evidence  to  show  why  he 
should  not  be  reported  (see  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Act,  1883, 
8.  38;  Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and  Ill^;al  Practices)  Act,  1884 
s.  23).  In  the  event  of  the  Election  Commissioner  proceeding  to  report 
such  person  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  a  man- 
damus would  be  granted  jto  compel  the  Election  Commissioner  to  gi?9 
him  such  an  opportunity  (R  v.  Mansd  Jones,  1894,  10  T.  L.  B.  515). 
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The  remedy  bj  mandamus  is,  however,  not  available  against  the 
sovereign  (see  fer  Lord  Denman,  CJ.,  R.  v.  Fawell,  1841,  1  Q.  B.,  at 
p.  361 ;  55  R  R  265 ;  see  also  /ti  re  De  Bode,  1838.  6  DowL  P.  C.  776> 
Nor  can  the  writ  of  mandamus  be  granted  against  a  party  acting  merely 
as  officer  or  aeent  of  the  Crown  (see  R.  v.  The  Cammisaioners  of  Customs^ 
1836,  5  Ad.  &  E.  380;  44  R  R  450;  jB.  v.  The  Secretary  of  SUUe  fw 
War,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  326).  The  Ck>urts  have  therefore  refused  to  issue 
a  mandamus  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  (see  Ex  "parte  BiekeUe,  1836, 
4  Ad.  &  £.  999 ;  43  B.  R  548),  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  (22.  v. 
The  Commissioners  of  Customs,  cited  sfw'pra),  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (see  B.  v.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  cited  supra),  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  (see  In  re  De  Bode,  1838,  6  DowL  R  a  776).  A 
mandamus  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  granted  against  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  where  they  were  under  a  statutory  obli^tion  to  pay  money 
to  a  particular  person  (see  B,  v.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  1835,  4  Ad.  &  E.  286;  43  R  B.  535);  but  it  is  clear  that  a 
mandamus  would  not  lie  against  them  where  they  have  received  money 
which  was  granted  to  His  Majesty,  as  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  no 
duty  was  imposed  upon  them  as  between  them  and  the  persons  to  whom 
the  money  was  payable  (see  B.  v.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  1872,  L.  R  7  Q.  B.  387).  A  mandamus  has,  however,  been 
granted  against  the  Postmaster-General  to  assess  compensation  under 
the  Telegraph  Act,  1868  (B.  v.  Tfie  Postmaster-Oeneral,  1873,  3  Q.  B.  D. 
428),  and  against  the  Local  Government  Board  (22.  v.  Tlu  Local  Oovemn 
ment  Board,  1874,  L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  148 ;  jB.  v.  The  Local  Gavemment  Board, 
1885,  15  Q.  B.  D.  70).  And  a  mandamus  will  lie  against  the  Be^strar 
of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  though  an  official  of  the  Board  of  Trader 
which  is  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  if  he  refuse  to  perform  a 
inere  ministerial  act  which  he  is  under  a  statutory  obligation  to  perform 
(see  -8.  V.  Begistrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.,  at 
p.  135). 

Election,  Admission^  and  Bestoration  to  Offices. — ^The  remedy  by 
mandamus  is  frequently  applied  to  compel  the  election,  appointment, 
admission,  or  restoration  to  certain  public  offices  and  franchises.  Thus 
the  prerogative  writ  has  been  issued  to  compel  election  to  corporate 
offices,  such  as  those  of  mayor  (B.  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Cambridge,  1767, 
4  Burr.  2008 ;  B.  v.  The  Corporation  of  Bedford,  1800,  1  East,  79), 
alderman  {B.  v.  The  Mayor  of  Evesham,  1732,  7  Mod.  166),  town 
councillor  {B.  v.  The  Mayor,  etc,  of  Leeds,  1838,  7  Ad.  &  E.  963),  burgess 
{B.  V.  The  May(yr,  etc,  of  Doncaster,  1828,  7  Bam.  &  Cress.  630 ;  B.  v. 
The  May(yr  of  Monmouth,  1821, 4  Bam.  &  Aid.  496 ;  B.y.The  Mayor,  etc^ 
of  Thetford,  1807,  8  East.  270),  poor  law  guardians  {B.  v.  The  Mayor,  etc, 
of  Norwich,  1830,  1  Barn.  &  AdoL  310),  churchwardens  and  overseers 
{B.  V.  nOyly  and  Others,  1840,  12  Ad.  &  E.  139 ;  jB.  v.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Wix,  1831,  2  Bam.  &  AdoL  197 ;  36  R  R  545),  and  numerous  other 
offices.  As  to  mandamus  to  compel  municipal  elections,  see  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  ss.  70  and  225  (2)-(8),  referred  to 
above  under  the  head  of  Mandamus  to  Public  Bodies  and  Public  Officials  ; 
see  also  B.  v.  Mayor  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  1886,  2  T.  L.  R  431 ;  B.  v. 
West  Sussex  County  Council,  1895,  .59  J.  P.  808.  As  to  mandamus  to  a 
Betuming  Officer  to  postpone  a  County  Council  election  on  account  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  candidates,  see  B.  v.  Stewart,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  552. 

The  appointment  of  masters  of  colleges  and  grammar  schools  (B.  v. 
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The  Bishop  of  Ely,  1788,  2  T.  K.  290;  R.  v.  The  Archbishop  of  Yorh 
1795,  6  T.  R  490 ;  R.y.The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1735,  2  Stra.  1023),  of 
chaplains  of  gaols  and  workhouses  (22.  v.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WdU, 
1843,  5  Q.  B.  147 ;  B.  v.  Braintree,  1841, 1  Q.  B.  130 ;  55  R  R.  227),  and 
of  other  officers  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  surveyors  of  highways,  parish 
clerks,  etc.,  has  been  ordered  by  mandamus.  And  the  same  remedy  has 
been  used  to  enforce  the  admission  to  offices  of  persons  entitled  to  the 
same,  e,g,  to  the  offices  of  vicar,  archdeacon,  canon,  perpetual  curate, 
fellow  or  master  of  a  collie ;  to  endowed  lectureships  and  coU^e  fellow- 
ships; to  various  corporate  offices,  mayor,  alderman,  common  councilman, 
sheriff,  recorder  freeman,  or  liveryman  of  a  company,  eta  (see  the  cases 
collected  in  Tapping  on  Mandamus  and  in  Shortt  on  Mandamus).  By 
means  of  mandamus,  also,  a  person  may  obtain  restoration  to  a  public 
office  of  which  he  has  been  wrongfully  dispossessed  (see  per  Lord 
Mansfield,  G  J.,  in  B,  v.  Blooer,  1760,  2  Burr.,  at  p.  1045 ;  see  also  the 
numerous  cases  collected  in  Shortt  on  Mandamus,  chap.  iv.). 

But  where  a  person  is  in  actual  possession  of  an  office  under  a  bond- 
fide  election,  the  legality  of  the  election,  and  the  consequent  validity 
of  the  title  to  the  office,  cannot  be  tested  by  means  of  mandamus,  the 
appropriate  remedy  in  such  cases  usually  being  by  quo  warranto  (see 
R  V.  The  Mayor  of  Cdchester,  1788,  2  T.  R  259;  1  R  R  480;  R  v. 
Htrtford  CdUge,  1878,  3  Q.  B.  D.  693;  see  also  the  article  Quo 
Warranto).  If,  however,  there  is  no  remedy  by  quo  warranto  or 
otherwise,  a  mandamus  will,  under  some  circumstsuices,  be  issued  for 
a  new  election  (see  -R.  v.  The  Corporation  of  the  Bedford  Lewi,  1805, 
6  East,  356 ;  R  v.  The  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  Stoke  Lamerel, 
1836,  5  Ad.  &  K,  at  p.  590;  44  R  R  500;  jB.  v.  The  Rector  and  Church- 
wardens of  Birmingham,  1837,  7  Ad.  &  E.  254 ;  45  R  R  717 ;  A  v. 
EeHford  College,  1878,  3  Q.  B,  D.,  at  p.  704). 

In  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  mandamus  will  lie  where  there 
is  a  temporal  right,  such  as  an  endowment  or  other  emolument  attach- 
ing to  the  office  (see  R.  v.  Blooer,  1760,  2  Burr.,  at  p.  1045),  but  not, 
apparently,  where  the  office  is  purely  spiritual  in  its  functions  and 
incidents,  and  is  unconnected  with  any  temporalities  or  emoluments 
(see  Short  and  Mellor,  Cr.  Off.  Pr.,  p.  22). 

Procedure  to  obtain  Mandamus. — It  is  proposed  here  to  give  a  brief 
view  of  the  practice  relating  to  mandamus.  More  detailed  information 
should  be  sought  in  the  authorities  appended  to  this  article. 

Time  for  Application. — ^The  application  for  a  mandamus  must  in  all 
cases  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  refusal  to  do  the  act  iu 
question. 

If  there  has  been  unreasonable  delay  in  applying  for  a  mandamus, 
which  cannot  be  explained,  the  writ  will  not  be  issued  (see  R  v.  The 
Stainforth  and  Keadby  Canal  Co.,  1813,  1  M.  &  S.  32;  14  R  R  389; 
R.  V.  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  Navigation,  1840,  11  Ad.  &  R  316; 
R.  V.  Rochdale  Turnpike  Road  Trustees,  1848,  12  Q.  B.  448). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  application  if  made  prematurely  will  be 
refused  (see  R.  v.  West  Looe,  1763, 3  Burr.  1386 ;  ^  parte  Farkes,  1841, 
9  Dowl.  614 ;  R.  v.  Paddington  Vestry,  1829,  9  Bam.  &  Cress.  456). 

An  application  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882, 45  &  46 
Yict.  c.  50,  for  a  mandamus  to  a  mayor  to  insert  applicant's  name  on  the 
burgess  roll  must  be  made  within  two  months  after  the  last  sitting  of  the 
revision  Court  (see  ibid.,  &  47  (2))l 
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In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  justices  to 
enter  continuances  and  hear  an  appeal,  the  Crown  Office  Bules  expressly 
require  the  application  to  be  made  within  two  calendar  months  after  the 
first  day  of  the  sessions  at  which  the  refusal  to  hear  took  place,  unless 
farther  time  be  allowed  by  the  Court  or  a  judge,  or  unless  special  cir- 
cumstances appear  by  affidavit  to  account  for  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court  (C.  0.  E.,  1906,  r.  68). 

Application  far  Order  Nisi. — ^Application  for  a  prerogative  writ  of 
mandamus  must  during  the  sittings  be  made  to  a  Divisioncd  Court  of  the 
King's  Bench  Division  by  motion  for  an  order  nisi  (C.  0.  B.,  1906,  r.  49). 
It  would  seem  that  the  Court  still  has  power  in  its  discretion  to  grant 
an  order  absolute  in  the  first  instance  (see  B.  S.  C,  1883,  Order  52,  r.  2, 
and  Order  68,  r.  2 ;  see  also  Shortt  on  Informationa,  p.  361).  During 
vacation  application  may  be  made  to  a  judge  in  chambers  for  a  summons 
to  show  cause,  upon  its  being  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  that 
the  matter  is  urgent  (C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  49).  But  this  does  not  apply  to 
applications  for  mandamus  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882, 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50,  a  225  (ibid.). 

The  application  for  a  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  must  be  made 
by  counsel,  and  cannot  be  made  by  a  party  in  person  (see  JEx  parte  JVason, 
1869,  10  B.  &  S.  580 ;  B.  v.  Hardley,  1885, 49  J.  P.  551 ;  jB.  v.  T?ie  Mayor, 
etc.,  of  Liverpool,  1891,  7  T.  R  592;  ExpaHe  Whyte,  1896, 12  T.  B.  458). 
This  applies  also  to  a  rule  in  the  nature  of  a  mandajnus  under  the  Justices 
Protection  Act,  1848, 11  &  12  Vict  c.  44,  s.  5  (see  jKc  parU  Wallace,  [1902] 
2  K.  B.  488) ;  previously  to  this  decision  it  was  apparently  considered 
that  although  a  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  could  only  be  moved  by 
counsel,  a  iiole  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  under  the  Justices  Protec- 
tion Act,  1848,  might  be  moved  for  by  an  applicant  in  person  (see  K  v. 
Eardley,  1885,  49  J,  P.  551 ;  see  also  22.  v.  Biron,  1884, 14  Q.  B.  D.  474). 

The  application  can  only  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  person  who  has  a 
real  interest  in  requiring  the  duty  to  be  performed  (see  K  v.  Mayor  of 
Peterborough,  1875,  44  L.  J,  Q.  B.  85). 

No  order  for  the  issuing  of  any  writ  of  niandamus  will  be  granted 
unless  at  the  time  of  moving,  an  affidavit  be  produced  by  which  some 
person  deposes  on  oath  that  the  motion  is  made  at  his  instance  as 
prosecutor,  and,  if  the  writ  be  granted,  the  name  of  such  person  must 
be  indorsed  on  the  writ  as  the  person  at  whose  instance  it  is  mmted 
(see  C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  65 ;  see  also  R.  v.  Mayor  of  Peterborough,  cited 
mpra).  Such  affidavits  should  state  the  le^  right  of  the  applicant 
to  the  performance  of  the  duty,  the  demand  and  refusal  of  performance, 
the  giving  of  notice  if  it  be  necessary,  and  generally  all  facts  necessary 
to  establish  Kprimdfade  case  for  reUef. 

The  Order  Nisi. — The  order  nisi  when  granted  is  drawn  up  at  the 
Crown  Office,  and  requires  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  show 
cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamus  should  not  issue.  Where  several  persons 
are  under  an  obligation  to  perform  the  duty  sought  to  be  enforced,  the 
rule  nisi  may  include  them  all  collectively.  It  may,  for  example,  be 
directed  to  the  churchwardens,  overseers,  or  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  or 
to  the  justices  of  a  county. 

The  order  nisi  must  be  served  upon  each  person  to  whom  notice 
is  given  by  the  order,  as  well  as  the  party  whom  the  order  requires 
to  show  cause  (C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  51),    When  the  order  is  to  justices 
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of  a  county  eenerally,  it  is  Bufficient  to  serve  two  or  three  of  them  (see 
Short  and  Mellor,  Cr.  Off.  Pr.,  p.  39)l 

Notice. — Notice  must  be  given  by  the  order  nigi  tot  a  mandamus  to 
every  person,  who,  by  the  affidavits  on  which  the  order  is  moved,  shall 
appear  to  be  interested  in,  or  likely  to  be  affected  by,  the  proceedings, 
and  to  any  person  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  or  judge  ou^t  to 
have  such  notice  (C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  50). 

In  applications  for  mandamus  to  proceed  to  an  election  of  a  corpcftate 
officer,  the  applicant  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  the  application  to 
the  person  to  be  affected  thereby,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day,  in  the 
notice  specified  for  making  the  application  (Municipal  Corporations  Act^ 
1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50,  &  225  (2);  as  to  the  procedure  in  such  casea^ 
see  tWrf.,  a  225  (3H8))- 

Showing  Cause  againd  Order  NisL — ^The  order  nisi  specifies  a  day 
for  showing  cause ;  before  that  date  the  motion  must  be  entered  in  the 
Crown  Paper  for  hearing.  (As  to  the  practice  with  regard  to  this,  see 
Short  and  Mellor,  Cr.  Off.  Pr.,  pp.  39  and  40.) 

Any  person,  whether  he  has  had  notice  or  not,  who  can  make 
it  appear  to  the  Court  or  judge  that  he  is  affected  by  the  proceeding 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus,  may  show  cause  against  the  order  nisi  or 
summons,  and  is  liable  to  costs  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  or  judge 
if  the  order  should  be  made  absolute  or  the  prosecutor  obtain  judgm^t 
(C.  0.  R,  1906,  T.  52;  eee  also  R  y.  The  Justices  of  Middlesex,  1843, 
2  Dowl.  P.  C.  719;  36  R.  R  758 ;  -R.  v.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  1750, 1  Black. 
(W.)  53). 

The  Crown  Office  Bules,  however,  provide  that  the  prosecutor  or 
other  applicant,  upon  any  order  nigi  or  summons  at  chambers,  shall 
on  demand  by  the  respondent  or  his  solicitor  supply  copies  of  any 
affidavit  on  which  such  order  ni«i  or  summons  was  obtained,  and  in 
like  manner  any  respondent  who  proposes  to  read  any  affidavits  upon 
showing  cause  shall  on  demand  supply  copies  of  such  affidavits  to  the 
prosecutor  or  other  applicant  or  his  solicitor  on  payment  of  the 
ordinary  charge  (C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  10). 

Affidavits  in  opposition  to  the  motion  should  set  forth  all  facts 
negativing  the  applicant's  right  to  a  mandamus.  As  to  the  practioe 
with  regard  to  the  affidavits,  see  Crown  Office  Rules,  1906,  rr.  5-11. 

Discharge  of  Order  NisL — If  the  applicant  does  not  succeed  in 
showing  a  case  for  a  mandamus,  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
granting  or  refusing  of  the  writ  is  discretionary,  the  order  nisi  will 
be  dischai^ed. 

It  has  been  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  counsel  to 
discharge  a  rule  nisi,  whether  in  the  Divisional  Court  or  on  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  (see  B.  v.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Liverpool,  1891^ 
55  J.  P.  823). 

No  second  application  can  be  made  for  a  prerogative  writ  of 
mandamus  after  the  first  has  been  discharged. 

A  rule  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  a  corporation  to  perform  a  statu- 
tory duty,  having  been  discharged  on  the  ground  that  no  demand  and 
refusal  had  taken  place,  the  Court  refused  to  grant  another  rule  for  a 
mandamus  for  the  same  purpose,  although  there  had  been  a  demand  and 
refusal  since  the  discharge  of  the  former  rule  {R.  v.  The  Jusiiioes  of 
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Bodmin,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  21,  following  Ex  parte  Tfiompson,  1845,  6  Q.  B« 
721 ;  66  R  R  544). 

Order  Absolute. — ^When  no  valid  cause  is  shown  against  the  order 
nisi  it  will  on  affidavit  of  service  be  made  absoluta  So  also  where  the 
applicant  makes  out  an  undoubted  case  for  relief  by  mandamus,  the 
order  nisi  will  be  made  absoluta 

The  order  when  made  absolute  is  drawn  up  by  the  Master  of  the 
Crown  Office.  It  must  be  drawn  up  with  extreme  care,  the  writ  of 
mandamus  itself  having  to  follow  the  terms  of  the  order  absolute.  The 
order  absolute  may  on  application  before  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  man- 
damus be  amended,  but  an  application  to  amend  after  the  writ  has 
issued  is  usually  refused  (but  see  B.  v.  JSast  Lancashire  JRly.  Co,,  1847, 
16  L.  J.  Q.  B.  127). 

An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  subsequently  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  lies  against  the  granting  of  an  order  nisi,  and  also  against  an 
order  absolute  (see  R,  v.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Bangor,  1886, 18  Q.  B.  D. 
349 ;  sx.,  mh  nonu  Pritchard  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Bangor,  1888,  13  App. 
Cas.  (H.  L.)  241). 

The  Writ, — ^The  general  form  of  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  given 
in  the  Crown  Office  Rules,  1906  (Form  No.  37),  and  is  as  follows : — 

Wrft  of  Mandamus. 

Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  Gfod,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

To  of  ,  greeting. 

Whereas  by  \here  recite  Ad  of  Parliament,  or  Charter,  if  the  ad  required 
to  be  done  is  founded  on  eitJier  one  or  the  oAer].  And  whereas  We  have 
been  given  to  understand  and  are  informed  in  the  King's  Bench  Division 
of  Our  High  Court  of  Justice  before  us  that  [insert  necessary  inducement 
and  averments].    And    you,    the    said  were    then    and    there 

required  by  [insert  demand],  but  that  yon  the  said  well  knowing 

the  premises,  but  not  regarding  your  duty  in  that  behalf,  then  and 
there  wholly  neglected  and  refused  to  [insert  refusal],  nor  have  you  or 
any  of  you  at  any  time  since  in  contempt  of  Us  and  to  the 

great  damage  and  grievance  of  ,  as  We  have  been  informed 

from  their  complaint  made  to  Us.  Whereupon  We,  being  willing  that 
due  and  speedy  justice  should  be  done  in  the  premises  as  it  is  reason- 
able, do  command  you  the  said  ,  and  every  of  you,  firmly 
enjoining  you  that  you  [insert  eommand],  or  that  you  show  Us  cause 
to  the  contrary  thereof,  lest  by  your  default  the  same  complaint  should 
be  repeated  to  Us,  and  how  you  shall  have  executed  this  Our  writ 
make  known  to  Us  in  Our  said  Court  at  the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice, 
London,  forthwith  then  returning  to  Us  this  Our  said  writ^  and  this 
you  are  not  to  omit. — ^Witness,  &a 

To  be  indorsed. 

By  Order  of  Court  [or  of  Mr.  justice  ]. 

At  the  instance  of 

This  writ  was  issued  by,  &a 
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A  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  must  be  in  the  same  form,  omitting 
the  words  "  or  that  you  show  us  cause  to  the  contrary  thereof  and 
inserting  the  word  "  peremptorily  "  before  the  word  "  command." 

The  Court  or  a  judge  may,  if  they  or  he  think  fit,  order  that  any 
writ  of  mandamus  shall  be  peremptory  in  the  first  instance  (see  C.  O.  R, 
1906,  r.  56;  see  also  A  V.  Stewart,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  552).  The  grant  of 
a  peremptory  mandamus  is  a  decision  upon  a  right  declaring  what  is 
and  what  is  not  lawful  to  be  done,  and  such  decision  is  subject  to 
review  (see  -R.  v.  Tfie  Churekwardens  of  AU  Saints,  Wigan,  1876,  1  App. 
Cas.  (H.  L.)  611 ;  see  also  Pritchard  v.  Mayor,  etc,,  of  Bangor,  1888, 
13  App.  Cas.  (H.  L.)  241). 

The  writ  must  be  in  the  above  form  with  such  variations  as  circum- 
stances may  require  (see  C.  O.  R,  1906,  r.  57).  There  being  great 
variety  in  the  uses  to  which  mandamus  is  applied,  care  must  be  used 
in  adapting  the  form  to  particular  cases.  The  writ  should  be  settled 
by  counsel,  and  is  issued  from  the  Crown  Offica 

For  forms  showing  how  the  writ  of  mandamus  may  be  applied  to 
particular  cases,  tjg.  to  elect  a  corporate  officer,  to  administer  a  declara- 
tion on  an  election  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Acts,  to  justices 
to  hear  an  appeal,  to  licensing  justices  to  hear  an  application,  to  a  rail- 
way company  to  summon  a  jury  to  assess  compensation  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  to  a  railway  company  to  take  up  an 
award  under  the  same  Act,  to  a  lord  and  steward  of  a  manor  to  admit 
a  tenant,  to  guardians  of  the  poor  to  aUow  inspection  of  their  books, 
to  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  inhabitants  of  a  parish  to  elect  church- 
wardens, to  a  bishop  to  institute  proceedings  against  a  person  in  Holy 
Orders  in  respect  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  to  the  owners  and  proprietors 
of  common  and  waste  grounds  under  an  Inclosure  Act,  to  convene  a 
meeting,  see  Short  and  Mellor,  Cr.  Off,  Pr.,  pp.  688-704 

Service  of  Writ. — ^Where  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  directed  to  one 
person  only,  the  original  must  be  personally  served  upon  him,  but  if  the 
writ  be  directed  to  more  than  one,  the  original  must  be  shown  to  each 
one  at  the  time  of  service,  and  a  copy  served  on  all  but  one,  and  the 
original  delivered  to  such  one  (C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  54).  When  the  writ  is 
directed  to  companies,  corporations,  justices,  or  public  bodies,  service  must 
be  made  upon  such  and  so  many  persons  as  are  competent  to  do  the  act 
required  to  be  done,  the  original  being  delivered  to  one  of  them,  except 
where  by  statute  service  on  the  clerk  or  other  officer  is  made  sufficient 
service  (ibid,,  r.  55).  In  the  case  of  a  mandamus  ordering  a  municipal 
corporation  to  perform  a  public  duty  where  the  writ  had  been  duly 
served  upon  ten  members  of  a  city  council  consisting  of  forty-eight 
members,  and  the  original  writ  had  been  handed  to  one  of  such  ten 
members  but  was  subsequently  lost,  and  the  corporation  continuing 
in  default,  an  order  was  afterwards  made  to  return  the  writ  with  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  original  attached,  which  order  was  served 
upon  each  of  the  members  of  the  council,  it  was  held  that  there  had 
been  such  service  of  the  writ  upon  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
council  as  constituted  at  the  date  of  the  order  as  would  render  each 
of  them  individually  liable  for  attachment  for  disobedience  (jSL  v. 
JVorcester  Corporation,  1904,  68  J.  P.  130). 

Quashing  Writ, — ^The  writ  may  on  motion  to  the  Court  be  ordered  to 
be  quashed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  irregular,  e^,  as  being  misdirected 
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(see  IL  V,  Mayor,  etc,  of  Hereford,  1706,  2  Salk.  701),  materially  differing 
from  the  order  absolute  (22.  v.  The  Vestrymen,  etc.,  of  St  PaTicras,  1839, 
11  Ad.  &  £.  21  n. ;  R  v.  Tucker,  1824, 3  Bam.  &  Cress.  544),  or  not  making 
out  a  sufficient  case  for  relief  (see  R.  v.  The  Church  Trustees  of  St.  Pancras, 
1835,  3  Ad.  &  E.  535 ;  jB.  v.  Hopkins,  1841, 1  Q.  B.  161 ;  55  R  R  235 ; 
R  V.  Pou>ell,  1841, 1  Q.  B.  352 ;  55  R  R  265 ;  R.  v.  TJie  Justices  of  the 
West  Riding,  1796,  7  T.  R  48).  In  some  cases  where  this  is  a  manifest 
fault  in  the  writ,  the  Court  may  on  motion  grant  a  swpersedeas  (see  R,  v. 
Beecher,  1724,  8  Mod.  335). 

The  Return. — ^The  writ  of  mandamus  may  be  made  returnable  forth- 
with, or  time  may  be  allowed  to  return  it  either  with  or  without  terms, 
as  the  Court  thinks  fit  (C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  57). 

The  return  must,  as  a  rule,  be  made  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  writ 
is  rightly  addressed,  and  who  are  under  the  duty  of  obedience  to  it  (see 
R.  V.  The  Tovm  of  ClUheroe,  1705, 6  Mod.  133).  If  the  mandamus  is  to  a 
corporation,  the  return  should  be  made  by  the  majority  of  the  corporation, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  mayor  (see  R*  v.  The  Borough  of  Abingdon, 
1691, 12  Mod.  308). 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  return  is  to  be  made  by  persons  other 
than  those  to  whom  the  writ  is  directed,  the  Crovm  Office  Bules,  1906, 
providing  that  when  it  appears  to  the  Court  that  the  respondent  claims 
no  right  or  interest  in  tlie  subject-matter  of  the  application,  or  that  his 
functions  are  merely  ministerial,  the  return  to  the  writ  and  all  subsequent 
proceedings  down  to  judgment  are  still  to  be  made  and  proceed  in  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  writ  is  directed,  and,  if  the  Court  thinks 
fit  so  to  order,  may  be  expressed  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  persons  really 
interested  therein.  In  that  case  the  persons  interested  are  to  be  permitted 
to  frame  the  return  and  conduct  the  subsequent  proceedings  at  their  own 
expense;  and  if  judgment  is  given  forTagainst  the  appUcant.  it  must 
likewise  be  given  for  or  against  the  persons  on  whose  behalf  the  return 
is  expressed  to  be  made ;  and  if  judgment  is  given  for  them  they  are  to 
have  the  same  remedies  for  enforcing  it  as  the  person  to  whom  the  writ 
is  directed  would  have  in  other  cases  (C.  O.  R,  1906,  r.  63).  And  where 
the  return  is  so  expressed  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  some  person  other  than 
the  person  to  whom  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  directed,  the  proceedings 
on  the  writ  are  not  to  abate  by  reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
from  office  of  that  person,  but  they  may  be  continued  and  carried  on  in 
his  name ;  and  if  a  peremptory  writ  is  awarded,  it  is  to  be  directed  to 
the  successor  in  office  or  right  of  that  person  {ibid.,  r.  64 ;  see  also  The 
Mayor,  etc.,  of  Rochester  v.  R,  1858,  EL  B.  &  E.  1024). 

Any  person  by  law  compellable  to  make  any  return  to  a  writ  of 
mandamus  must  make  his  return  to  the  first  writ  (see  C.  0.  R,  1906, 
r.  58). 

The  return  may  show  that  the  prosecutor  is  not  entitled  to  the  relief 
sought  by  mandamus.  This  may  be  done  by  traversing  the  suggestion 
of  the  writ,  by  affirming  certain  additional  facts,  which  in  effect  amount 
to  a  plea  in  confession  and  avoidance,  or  by  showing  that  the  writ  on  the 
face  of  it  avers  no  l^^l  right  to  the  performance  of  the  alleged  duty.  Or 
the  return  may  be  that  the  writ  has  been  obeyed,  the  thing  commanded 
having  been  done,  or  an  excuse  for  non-compliance  with  the  writ  may  be 
set  forth  on  the  return.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  to  whom  a  mandamus 
is  directed  either  to  obey  the  writ  or  to  return  a  cause  for  not  obeying  it 
(see  R.  V.  Stirling,  1755,  Say.,  at  p.  175).    The  return  may  be  that  part  of 
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the  mandatorj  clause  has  been  obeyed,  and  that  new  facts  which  are  set 
forth  afiTord  an  answer  to  the  rest  (see  B,  y.  The  Justices  of  ^affordskin, 
1837, 6  Ad  &  E.  84 ;  45  R  R.  41 2).  But  when  several  causes  are  returned 
which  are  inconsistent,  the  whole  return  is  bad  (see  R.  v.  The  Mayor, 
etc.,  of  Cambridge,  1788,  2  T.  R  456 ;  B.  v.  Mayor,  etc,  of  York,  1792, 
5  T.  R  66 ;  -B.  v.  lord  and  Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Old  HaU,  1839, 
10  Ad  &  E.  248).  As  to  a  return  of  unconditional  obedience  to  the  writ, 
see  B.  V.  The  Lieendng  Justices  of  PirehiU,  1884,  14  Q.  B.  D.  13 ;  B.  v. 
Xing  and  Others,  1888,  20  Q.  B.  D.  430.  In  the  event  of  non-complianoe 
with  the  mandatory  clause  in  the  writ,  the  return  must  be  very  minute 
in  showing  why  the  party  did  not  obey  (see  -R.  v.  .?%«  Commissioners  of 
the  Port  (^Southampton,  1861, 1  B.  &  S.  5 ;  see  also  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  a  return,  B.  v.  Churchwardens  of  Taunton,  1776,  Cowp.  413 ;  B.  v.  The 
Ouse  Bank  Commissioners,  1835,  3  Ad  &  E.  544;  B.  v.  Bound,  1835, 
4  Ad  &  E.  139  \  Rv.The  Eastern  CourUies  Bly.  Co.,  1839, 10  Ad  &  E 
531 ;  B.y,  The  Oovemars  of  St.  Andrew,  etc.,  1839,  ibid.  736 ;  Ry.  The 
Great  Western  Bly.  Co.,  1852,  1  El.  &  BL  253 ;  B.  v.  The  Manchester 
and  Leeds  Bly.  Co.,  1842,  3  Q.  B.  528 ;  61  R  R  299).  But  a  return 
stating  an  excuse  for  non-compliance  with  a  peremptory  writ  of  man- 
damus is  inadmissible ;  there  cannot  be  any  return  to  a  peremptory  writ 
except  that  it  has  been  obeyed  (see  B.  v.  Ledgard  and  Others,  1841, 1  Q.  B. 
616 ;  55  R  R  390 ;  B.  v.  Hudson,  1845,  9  Jur.  345). 

The  return  to  a  mandamus  must  be  drawn  with  extreme  care,  the 
same  certainty  being  required  as  in  a  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
(see  B.  V.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Carlisle,  1722,  8  Mod  99 ;  B.v.  The  Mayor 
of  Lyme  Begis,  1779, 1  Doug.  149 ;  see  also  the  article  Habeas  Corpus). 

As  to  quashing  the  return  for  insufficiency,  see  B.  v.  The  St.  Kaiherinii 
Dock  Co.,  1832,  4  Bam.  &  AdoL,  at  p.  363 ;  38  R.  R  260 ;  see  also  £  v. 
Payn,  1840,  11  Ad  &  E.  955. 

The  following  Form  of  Betum,  which  should  be  followed,  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Crown  Office  Bules,  1906 : — 


No.  38. 

Beturn  to  Writ  of  Mandamus. 

The  return  may  ei&er  be  indorsed  an  the  back  of  the  original  writ  or 
engrossed  on  a  separate  parchment  schedule. 

When  Indorsed  on  the  back  of  A«  Original  Writ. 

The  answer  of  [the  parties  to  tokom  the  unit  is  directed]  to  this  writ 
We,  the,  &c.  [the  defendants],  to  whom  this  writ  is  directed,  do  most 
humbly  certify  and  return  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  at  the  time 
and  place  in  this  writ  mentioned,  that  we  have,  &c.,  [when  the  return  is 
an  obedience  to  the  writ,  (he  words  of  the  mandatory  part  of  the  writ  dumU  U 
recapitulated  in  the  past  instead  of  the  future  tense].  As  by  the  said  writ 
we  are  commanded. 

[To  be  signed  by  the  parties  making  the  return,  or  a  suffidad  number 
to  form  a  quorum,  unless  they  be  a  corporate  body,  m  uiwh 
ease  it  is  sufficient  to  attach  the  corporate  seal.] 
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TThen  the  Belum  is  Engrossed  as  a  Separate  SehedtUe, 
Indorse  the  original  writ  thus: — 

The  return  of  to  this  writ  [or  if  the  return  is  obedience^ 

sag  (he  execulion  of  this  writ]  appears  id  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed. 
The  answer  of 

[To  be  signed  or  sealed  as  above,] 

Pleadings,  Trial,  and  Siibsequent  Proceedings. — ^When  any  return  is 
made  to  the  first  writ  of  mandamus,  the  applicant  may  plead  to  the 
return  within  such  time  and  in  like  manner  as  if  the  return  were  a 
statement  of  defence  delivered  in  an  action,  and  (subject  to  the  Crown 
Office  Bules,  1906)  this  pleading  and  all  subsequent  proceedings,  including 
pleadings,  trial,  judgment,  and  execution,  are  to  proceed  and  may  be  had 
and  taken  as  if  in  an  action  (C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  125 ;  see  also  R.  v.  The 
Licensing  Justices  of  PirehUl  North,  1884, 14  Q.  B.  D.  13).  The  mode  of 
trial  on  a  mandamus  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary  action,  and  the 

B.  S.  C,  1883,  are  applicable. 

Where  a  point  of  law  is  raised  in  answer  to  a  return  or  any  other 
pleading  in  mandamus,  and  there  is  no  issue  of  fact  to  be  decided,  the 
Court  must  on  the  argument  of  the  point  of  law  give  judgment  for 
the  successful  party  without  any  motion  for  judgment  being  made  or 
required  (C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  60).  Where  the  applicant  obtains  judgment 
under  this  rule  he  is  entitled  forthwith  to  a  peremptory  writ  of 
mandamus  to  enforce  the  command  contained  in  the  original  writ, 
and  the  judgment  must  direct  that  a  peremptory  writ  do  issue 
(ibid,,  r.  61). 

A  special  case  may  by  consent  of  the  parties,  or  by  order  of  the 
Court  or  a  judge,  be  stated  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  in  which 
event  further  proceedings  are  stayed  until  the  decision  of  the  special 
case  (see  B.  S.  C,  1883,  Order  34 ;  C.  0.  B.,  1906,  rr.  129-131 ;  for  the 
practice,  see  Short  and  Mellor,  Cn  Off.  Pr.,  p.  60). 

Disobedience  to  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  renders  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  directed  liable  to  attachment  (see  Attachment  ;  Contempt 
OF  Court;  see  also  Execution).  As  to  attachment  of  individual 
members  of  a  municipal  corporation  for  disobedience  to  a  peremptory 
writ  of  mandamus  (see  B.  v.  Worcester  Justices,  1904,  68  J.  P.  130; 
ibid.,  1905,  69  J.  R  296). 

Appeal. — Proceedings  by  mandamus  being  civil  proceedings  on  the 
Crown  side  of  the  King's  Bench  Division,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  procedure  on  appeal 
is  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  action  (see  R  S.  C,  1883,  Order  58,  r.  2, 
and  C.  0.  B.,  1906,  r.  206 ;  R.  v.  Hdl,  1881, 7  Q.  B.  D.  755 ;  Julius  v.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  1880,  5  App.  Cas.  214;  B.  v.  The  Bishop  of  London^ 
1889,  24  Q.  B.  D.  213 ;  B.  v.  The  Bishop  of  London,  1890,  7  T.  B.  122). 
There  is,  however,  no  appeal  from  a  refusal  of  the  writ  of  mandamus 
{B.  V.  Y(mng,  36  Sol.  J.  138;  B.  v.  Tyler,  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  588). 

Costs. — The  costs  of  proceedings  in  mandamus,  including  the  costs  of 
the  application  whether  the  writ  be  granted  or  refused,  and  also  the  costs 
of  the  writ  if  issued,  are  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  (see 

C.  0.  R,  1906,  r.  261 ;  B.  S.  C,  1883,  Order  65  and  Order  68,  r.  2 ; 

vol.  vm.  35 
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R.  V.  HM,  1881,  7  Q.  B.  D.  575 ;  see  also  the  article  Costs).  The  coeta, 
as  a  rule,  are  given  to  the  party  who  is  ultimately  successful,  though 
this  rule  is  not  inflexible  (see  R.  v.  The  Eastern  Counties  Rly,  Co,,  1842, 
2  Q.  B.  569;  57  R.  R.  689;  R,  v.  The  Justices  of  Surrey,  1846,  9  Q.  R 
Z1\  Kw.The  Justices  of  Surrey,  1850, 14  Q.  B.  684;  R  v.  Harden,  1854, 
23  L  J.  Q.  B.  127 ;  R.  v.  Harding,  1890,  6  T.  R  175). 

On  discharging  a  rule  for  a  mandamus  to  justices  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine an  application  under  the  Licensing  Acts  for  a  new  licence,  the 
High  Court  have  jurisdiction  to  give  costs  both  to  the  justices  and 
to  a  successful  respondent,  and  this  jurisdiction  is  not  affected  by  the 
decision  in  Boulter  v.  The  Justices  of  Kmt,  [1897]  A.  C.  (H.  L)  556. 
Where  a  person  is  properly  served  with  a  rule  nisi  for  mandamus,  and 
appears  to  show  cause,  and  satisfies  the  Court  of  his  substantial  interest 
in  the  result  of  the  argument,  there  is  every  reason  for  the  exercise 
of  a  judicial  discretion  to  award  him  costs  (see  R  v.  The  West  Riding 
Justices,  Ex  parU  Shaw,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  503). 

Every  application  for  the  costs  of  a  mandamus  must,  unless  other- 
wise ordered,  be  made  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  sittings  next  after  that 
in  which  the  right  to  make  such  application  accrued,  and  must  be  upon 
notice  of  notion  to  be  served  two  days  before  the  day  named  therein  for 
moving  (C.  0.  R.,  1906,  r.  66).  And  the  party  moving  for  costs  most 
leave  at  the  Crown  Office  Department  a  notice  for  the  production 
in  Court  of  all  the  affidavits  filed  in  support  of,  and  in  opposition 
to,  the  original  order  {ibid,,  r.  67). 

In  a  recent  case  where  a  rule  for  a  mandamus  had  been  granted,  but 
upon  cause  shown  against  the  rule  by  the  Crown  the  rule  was  discharged, 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  costs  was  considered,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
common-law  doctrine  that  the  Crown  neither  pays  nor  receives  costs  is 
still  applicable  in  relation  to  the  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus  (R  v. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (No,  2),  [1902]  2  K  B.  503). 

Mandamus  under  Statutory  Authortty. — ^The  high  prerogative 
writ  of  mandamus,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  various  writs  of  mandamus  or  orders  in  the  nature 
of  mandamus  which  are  granted  under  statutory  authority. 

Mandamus  to  take  Evidence  in  India  and  Colonies, — ^Thus  under  the 
East  India  Company  Act,  1772,  13  Geo.  IIL  a  63,  s.  40,  a  writ  of 
mandamus  may  be  awarded  by  the  King's  Bench  requiring  the  judges 
of  certain  of  the  Indian  Courts  to  take  the  examination  of  witnesses 
in  cases  of  indictments  or  informations  exhibited  in  the  King's  Bench 
for  misdemeanors  or  ofiTences  conmiitted  in  India. 

The  Evidence  on  Commission  Act,  1831,  1  Will  iv.  c.  18,  extended 
the  powers  contained  in  the  last-mentioned  Act  relating  to  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  in  India  to  all  colonies  and  places  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Crown  in  foreign  parts,  and  to  the  judges  of  the  several  Conrts 
therein ;  and  to  all  actions  depending  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster.  See 
also  the  Evidence  by  Commission  Act,  1885,  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  74. 

Action  for  Mandamus. — ^The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854, 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  125,  s.  68,  enabled  a  mandamus  to  be  obtained  by 
action.  That  section  is  now  repealed,  but  is  replaced  by  Order  53  of 
the  R  S.  C,  1883,  rule  4  of  which  provides  that  no  writ  of  mandamus  shall 
thereafter  be  issued  in  an  action,  but  a  mandamus  shall  be  by  judgment 
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or  order,  which  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a  writ  of  mandamus  formerly 
had.  The  plaintiff  in  any  action  in  which  he  claims  a  mandamus  to 
command  the  defendant  to  fulfil  any  duty  in  the  fulfilment  of  which 
the  plaintiff  is  personally  interested,  must  indorse  such  claim  upon  the 
writ  of  summons  (ibid.,  r.  1);  and  if  judgment  be  given  for  him,  the 
Court  or  judge  may  by  the  judgment  command  the  defendant,  either 
forthwith  or  on  the  expiration  of  such  time  and  upon  such  terms  as  may 
appear  just,  to  perform  the  duty  in  question  (see  ibid,,  r.  3). 

The  action  for  a  mandamus  is  apparently  not  restricted  to  cases 
in  which  the  prerogative  writ  would  be  granted  (see  Norris  v.  The  Irish 
Land  Co.,  1857,  8  £1.  &  Bl.  512).  An  action  for  a  mandamus  may  lie 
even  when  no  actual  damage  has  been  sustained,  and  a  mandamus  may 
be  claimed  independently  of  any  other  relief  (see  Fotherby  v.  Metropolitan 
Ely.  Co.,  1866,  2  C.  P.  188),  and  may  be  asked  for  and  granted  even  after 
judgment  has  been  obtained  (see  Ea^ston  &  Co.  v,  Nar  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners,  1892,  8  T.  E.  649). 

But  a  mandamus  cannot  be  obtained  by  action  where  there  ia  some 
other  remedy  equally  convenient,  beneficial,  and  effectual ;  in  this  respect 
the  rules  regulating  the  granting  of  the  prerogative  writ  are  applicable 
to  an  action  of  mandamus  (see  E,  v.  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies, 
1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  131 ;  Peebles  v.  The  Ostmldtvnstle  Urban  District  Council, 
[1897]  1  Q.  B.  (C.  A.)  625 ;  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  sui  n/om. 
Fa^ssTnore  v.  Oswaldtwistle  Urban  District  Council,  [1898]  A-  C.  387 ; 
SmUh  V.  The  Charley  District  CauncU,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  532 ;  ibid.,  [1897] 
1  Q.  B.  (C.  A.)  678 ;  Eaj8tvx>od  Brothers,  Ltd.  v.  Honley  District  Council, 
[1900]  1  Ch.  781 ;  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  1901,  W.  N.  38). 

An  action  for  a  mandamus  does  not  lie  against  justices  even  with 
their  consent ;  the  appropriate  remedy  is  the  prerogative  writ  of  man- 
damus to  the  justices  (see  Baxter  v.  London  County  CoundL,  1891,  63 
L.  T.  767 ;  see  also  post  under  the  head  Rule  to  Justices),  Nor  will  an 
action  of  mandamus  lie  to  compel  a  local  authority  to  approve  building 
plans.  The  remedy  is  by  applying  for  a  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus 
(see  Smith  v.  Chorley  District  Council,  cited  supra).  In  any  case  where 
the  prerogative  writ  is  the  appropriate  remedy  an  action  for  mandamus 
is  not  applicable  {Boater  v.  London  County  Cou/ncil,  1890,  63  L.  T.  767 ; 
Smith  V.  Chorley  District  CoumcU,  supra). 

For  Form  of  indorsement  on  writ  in  action  for  mandamus,  see 
Annual  Pradiice,  1908,  Appendix  A.,  Part  IIL 

Interlocutory  Order  for  Mandamus, — ^The  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature Act,  1873, 36  &  37  Vict  c.  66,  s.  25  (8),  provides  that  a  mandamus 
may  be  granted  by  an  interlocutory  order  of  the  Court  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  just  or  convenient  that  such 
order  should  be  made. 

It  has  been  said  that  under  this  section  a  judge  of  the  Chancery 
Division  may  direct  the  issue  of  a  mandamus  in  any  cause  or  matter 
pending  before  him  (see  In  re  Paris  Skating  Bink  Co,,  1877, 6  Ch.  D.  731). 
The  jurisdiction,  however,  appears  to  be  more  limited  (see  Olossop  v. 
Heston  and  Isleworth  Local  Board,  1878,  12  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  115 ;  see  also 
JVidnes  Alkali  Co,  v.  Sheffield  and  Midland  Companj/s  Committee,  1877, 
37  L.  T.  131 ;  A.-O.  v.  Guardians  of  Poor  of  Union  of  Dorking,  1881, 
20  Ch.  D.  595). 

For  form  of  summons  for  an  interlocutory  order  for  mandamus  in  the 
Xing's  Bench  Division,  see  Chitty's  Forms,  13th  ed.,  223,  No.  12;  for 
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form  of  notice  of  motion  in  the  Chancery  Division,  see  Daniell,  Chancery 
Farms,  5th  ed.,  846,  No.  1677. 

BuLES  OB  Orders  in  the  Nature  of  Mandamus. — ^Modem  legis- 
lation has  in  several  important  classes  of  cases  introduced  a  simpler  and 
more  expeditious  procedure  by  rule  or  order  of  the  High  Court  in  place 
of  the  older  remedy  by  means  of  the  prerogative  writ  of  mandunus. 
Under  the  provisions  of  various  statutes  a  rule  or  order  in  the  nature 
of  a  mandamus  can  now  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  High  Court, 
compelling  justices  of  the  peace,  revising  barristers,  coroners,  and  County 
Court  judges  to  perform  some  duty  connected  with  their  offices  which 
they  have  refused  or  neglected  to  perform.  The  procedure  on  the 
application  for  such  a  rule  or  order  is,  in  nearly  all  respects,  the  same 
as  on  an  application  for  the  prerogative  writ 

The  Crown  Office  £ules,  1906,  provide  that  an  application  for  an 
order  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  to  justices,  or  to  a  County  Court 
judge,  or  to  justices  to  state  and  sign  a  case,  shsdl  be  by  motion  for  an 
order  nisi,  as  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
(see  r.  69). 

Where  a  rule  for  a  mandamus  has  been  discharged  a  second  applica- 
tion will  not  be  entertained  {B.  v.  Mayor  of  Bodmin,  1892,  56  J.  P.  504). 

BtUe  to  Justices. — To  compel  justices  of  the  peace  to  perform  duties 
relating  to  their  office,  procedure  by  rule  instead  of  mancUunus  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Justices  Protection  Act,  1848,  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  44. 

Under  sec.  5  of  that  Act,  in  all  cases  where  justices  of  the  peace 
refuse  to  do  any  act  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  party 
requiring  such  act  to  be  done  may  apply  to  the  King's  Bench  Division, 
upon  an  affidavit  of  the  facts,  for  a  rule  calling  upon  them  and  also  the 
party  to  be  affected  by  such  act,  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be 
done ;  and  if,  after  due  service  of  such  rule,  good  cause  be  not  shown 
against  it,  the  Court  may  make  the  rule  absolute,  and  the  justices,  upon 
being  served  with  such  rule  absolute,  must  obey  the  same,  and  do  the 
act  required,  and  no  action  or  proceeding  can  be  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  them  for  having  obeyed  such  rule  and  done  the  act  thereby 
required. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  application  of  sec.  5  is  not  confined  to  cases 
where  justices  require  protection  in  respect  of  the  acts  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  (see  B.  v.  Biron,  1884,  14  Q.  B.  D.  474;  not  following  K  v. 
Percy  and  Others,  1873,  L.  E.  9  Q.  B.  64 ;  B.  v.  Phillimore,  1884,  14 
Q.  B.  D.  474n.). 

The  remedies  by  mandamus  and  by  rule  are  apparently  concurrent, 
and  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  (see  B.  v.  Phillimore,  cited 
siipra),  and  no  definite  rule  as  to  when  proceedings  against  justices 
should  be  by  the  prerogative  writ  and  when  by  rule  under  sec.  5  has  been 
laid  down. 

See  further  as  to  a  rule  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  against  justices, 
B.  V.  Marsham,  1883, 50  L.  T.  142 ;  Ex  parte  Lewis,  1888, 21  Q.  B.  D.  191. 

Bule  to  Bevidng  Barrister, — The  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Eegistration  Act,  1878,  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  37,  provides  that  if  any 
person  feels  aggrieved  by  a  revising  barrister  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
state  any  case  he  may  within  one  month  apply  to  the  High  Court,  upon 
affidavit  of  the  facts,  for  a  rule  calling  on  the  revising  barrister  and  also 
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on  the  person,  if  any,  in  whose  favour  the  decision  from  which  the 
applicant  desires  to  appeal  was  given,  to  show  cause  why  a  rule  should 
not  be  made  directing  the  appeal  to  be  entertained  and  the  case  to  be 
stated,  and  thereupon  the  High  Court,  or  any  judge  thereof  in  chambers, 
may  make  such  rule  to  show  cause,  and  make  the  same  absolute,  or 
discharge  it,  with  or  without  payment  of  costs,  as  seems  just;  and  the 
revising  barrister  on  being  served  with  any  such  rule  absolute  must  state 
the  case  accordingly,  and  the  case  must  be  stated  and  the  appeal  enter- 
tained and  heard  notwithstanding  any  limitations  of  time  or  place 
contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Segistration  Act,  1843.  See  also  jS.  v. 
M'Kellar,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  121 ;  JS.  v.  Bemsing  Barrister  of  Liverpool,  [1895] 
1  Q.  B.  155 ;  JS.  v.  Soden  {Sykes's  C<m),  1896,  Sm.  115, 66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  183 ; 
JS.  V.  Soden  and  Overend,  [1867]  1  Q.  B.  188 ;  B,  v.  Nash,  [1900]  1  Q.  B. 
103 ;  B.  v.  Bell,  Ex  parte  Kent,  before  Divisional  Court,  Nov.  7,  1907. 
In  B.  V.  Nepean,  1903,  52  W.  N.  264,  an  order  nisi  for  a  mandamus 
having  been  obtained,  the  revising  barrister  made  a  written  report  in 
the  form  of  a  statement  not  on  oath;  it  was  held  that  such  report 
ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit.  It  was  also  held  in  this  case 
that  the  revising  barrister  is  obliged  to  state  a  case  whenever  a  point 
of  law  is  involved  in  his  ruling  (see  Bevising  Bakrister). 

Order  to  Coroner, — Under  the  Coroners  Act,  1887, 50  &  51  Vict.  c.  71, 
s.  6,  where  the  High  Court  upon  application  made  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney-General  is  satisfied  either  that  a  coroner 
refuses  or  neglects  to  hold  an  inquest  which  ought  to  be  held,  or,  where 
an  inquest  has  been  held  by  a  coroner,  that  by  reason  of  fraud,  rejection 
of  evidence,  irregularity  of  proceedings,  insufficiency  of  inquiry,  or  other- 
wise, it  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  interests  of  justice  that  another 
inquest  should  be  held,  the  Court  may  order  an  inquest  to  be  held,  and 
where  an  inquest  has  already  been  held  may  quash  the  inquisition  on 
that  inquest.    See  Coroner. 

Order  to  County  Court  J\idge. — Mandamus  would  formerly  lie  to 
compel  a  County  Court  judge  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  but  the  County 
Courts  Act,  1888,  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  131  (re-enacting  a  similar 
provision  of  the  earlier  Acts),  provides  that  no  writ  of  mandamus  is 
to  issue  to  a  judge  or  officer  of  a  County  Court  for  refusing  to  do  any 
act  relating  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  any  party  requiring  such 
act  to  be  done  may  apply  to  the  High  Court,  upon  an  affidavit  of  the 
facts,  for  an  order  or  summons  calling  upon  the  judge  or  officer,  and 
also  the  party  to  be  affected  by  the  act,  to  show  cause  why  it  sliould 
not  be  done ;  and  if  cause  be  not  shown,  the  High  Court  may  by  order 
direct  the  act  to  be  done,  and  the  judge  or  officer  upon  being  served  with 
such  order  must  obey  the  same  on  pain  of  attachment.  This  provision 
has  been  held  to  apply  to  the  City  of  London  Court  (see  Blades  v.  Lawrence^ 
1874,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  374).  The  granting  of  such  an  order  is  discretionary, 
and  depends  on  the  same  principles  as  the  issue  of  a  mandamus  (see 
Irving  v.  Askew,  1870,  L  R  5  Q.  B.  208 ;  Sharrock  v.  London  and  North- 
Western  Bly.  Co.,  1875, 1  C.  P.  D.  70 ;  Bhodes  v.  The  Liveipool  Commercial 
Investment  Co.,  1879,  4  C.  P.  D.  425 ;  Morgan  v.  Bees,  1880,  6  Q.  B.  D.  89 ; 
B.  V.  Bichards,  1851,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  352;  B.  v.  Stapylton,  1851,  21  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  8;  B.  V.  Harwood,  1853,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  127;  B.  v.  The  Judge  of 
Mdrylebone  County  Court,  1884,  50  L.  T.  97 ;  B,  v.  Begistrar  of  Oreenunch 
County  CauH,  1885, 15  Q.  B.  D.  54;  B.  v.  Cowper,  1889,  24  Q.  B.  D.  60). 
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But  mandamus  is  still  the  proper  course  to  compel  a  County  Court 
judge  to  perform  a  special  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  statute,  which  is 
not  a  matter  within  his  ordinary  jurisdiction  (see  In  re  The  Brighton 
Intercepting  Sewers  Act,  1870,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D.  723). 

Where  a  County  Court  judge,  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  he  had 
no  jurisdiction,  refused  to  hear  and  determine  a  case,  it  was  held  that 
an  order  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  would  lie  to  compel  him  to  do 
so  (-B.  V.  Jttdge  of  SotUhampton  County  Court,  1891,  65  L.  T.  320). 

[Authorities, — ^Comyns,  Digest,  tit.  "Mandamus;"  Bacon,  Abridg- 
ment, tit.  "  Mandamus ; "  Willock,  Treatise  on  Mandamus^  1827 ;  Gude, 
Crown  Practice,  1828 ;  Tapping,  The  Law  and  Pra^ctiu  of  the  High  Prero- 
gative Writ  of  Mandamus,  1848;  High,  Treatise  on  Eoctraordinary  Legal 
Remedies,  1874;  Shortt,  Informatums,  JHfandamus,  and  Prohibition,  1887 ; 
Short  and  Mellor,  Crotvn  Office  Practice,  1890.] 

Mandate. — See  Bailbients. 

Mandatory  Injunction.— See  Injunction,  VoL  VIL  p. 
256. 

Mandatory  Order.— See  Injunction. 

Mandavi  balliVO  (I  have  commanded  the  bailiff). — ^Where 
a  writ  is  delivered  to  a  sheriff  and  execution  thereon  has  to  be  levied 
within  a  liberty,  the  sherifif  makes  a  return  that  he  has  commanded  the 
bailiff  of  such  liberty  to  execute  the  writ,  and  stating  the  return  (if  any) 
made  to  him  by  such  bailiff.  If  no  return  has  been  made  by  the  baili£t 
that  fact  should  be  returned  by  the  sheriff  (1  Chit  Arch.  Prac,  14  ed^ 
819 ;  Chitty's  Forms,  13th  ed.,  408). 

Manhole — A  means  of  entering  sewers  or  drains  for  their 
inspection  and  cleansing.  It  is  treated  as  part  of  the  sewer  itself; 
and  not  as  a  mere  acceBOory  under  sec.  46  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1848  {Sv)anston  v.  Ttvickenham  Local  Board,  1883,  11  Ch.  D.  838).  In 
the  event  of  neglect  in  the  construction,  closing,  or  maintenance  of 
a  manhole,  the  sewer  authority  is  liable  for  any  damage  caused  (see 
Thompson  v.  Brighton  {Mayor),  [1894]  1  Q.  B.  332),  but  not  liable  if  the 
manhole  itself  is  in  proper  order,  although  it  may  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
traffic  by  reason  of  the  surrounding  earth  having  been  worn  away  {ibid,\ 

There  is  in  the  occupier  of  a  house  no  right  to  break  up  the  footway 
of  the  street  fronting  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an 
inspection  chamber  under  the  street,  in  a  drain  carrying  the  drainage 
of  his  house  to  the  public  sewer  under  the  street  {Attomey-Grtneral  v. 
Aslihy,  1907.  71  J.  P.  387). 

Mania. — See  Lunacy;  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Manifest. — In  commercial  navigation,  a  document  containing 
a  description  of  goods  shipped,  an  identification  of  the  same  by  their 
distinctive  marks  or  numbers,  and  the  names  of  the  consignors.  On  the 
exportation  of  goods  for  which  no  bond  is  required,  the  master  or  owner 
of  the  ship  is  required  within  six  days  after  the  final  clearance  thereof 
to  deliver  to  the  proper  officer  of  customs  a  manifest,  signed  and  declared 
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to  be  accurate,  giving  the  above  particulars  (Revenue  Act,  1884,  s.  3). 
If  a  manifest,  or  a  declaration  in  lieu  thereof,  is  not  so  delivered,  or  an 
incomplete  or  inaccurate  one  is  furnished,  those  in  default  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  (ibid.). 

Manifesto  in  international  law  is  a  declaration  hj  which  a 
belligerent  State  gives  notice  to  its  own  citizens,  and  more  especially 
to  neutrals,  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  Though  there  is  no 
precise  rule  as  to  the  date  from  which  neutrals  are  affected  by  war,  the 
absence  of  a  manifesto  might  cause  difficulties  in  claiming  the  rights 
a  state  of  war  entails  against  a  neutral  State  which  had  not  received 
notice  of  its  existence.  It  is  therefore  the  practice  of  belligerents  to 
give  a  formal  warning  to  neutral  States.  The  term  **  manifesto  "  is  also 
applied  to  any  public  declaration  by  a  sovereign,  government,  or  party, 
as  to  his  or  their  conduct  or  course  of  action.  See  Belligerent; 
Declaration  of  War;  Neutrality;  War, 

[Hall,  IntemcUional  Law,  5th  ed.,  377,  574.] 

Man  9  Isle  of. — ^An  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  formerly  ruled  by 
Welsh  and  Scandinavian  kings,  ceded  by  Norway  to  Alexander  iil  of 
Scotland  in  1266.  In  1290  certain  of  the  inhabitants  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Edward  L  The  kings  of  England  granted  their 
rights  in  the  island  to  a  succession  of  feudatories ;  in  1406  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Stanley  became  "king  of  Man"  in  perpetuity;  in  1649 
the  title  of  king  was  exchanged  for  that  of  lord.  In  1735  the  Duke 
of  Athole  became  lord  of  Man ;  in  1765  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
was  purchased  by  the  Grown ;  and  in  1828  and  1829  the  surviving  rights 
and  privil^es  of  the  Athole  family  were  bought  up.  In  1421  the 
customs  of  the  Manx  people  were  recorded ;  their  institutions  still  retain 
much  of  their  original  character. 

Executive  authority  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor  or  lieutenant- 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Grown.  His  council  consists  of  the  Bishop, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  two  Deemsters,  the  Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  the 
Treasurer  or  Keceiver-General,  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Vicar-General. 
The  House  of  Keys  consists  of  twenty-four  representatives;  down  to 
1866  vacancies  in  this  body  were  filled  by  co-optation,  the  House 
nominating  two  persons,  of  whom  the  Governor  chose  one.  The  Keya 
are  now  elected;  the  franchise  is  tolerably  wide,  and  women  are 
permitted  to  vote.  The  Governor,  Council,  and  Kevs  constitute  the 
Court  of  Tynwald,  which  is  held  usually  in  the  month  of  July.  Bills 
which  have  passed  the  House  and  the  Council  require  the  assent  of  the 
King  in  Council,  but  even  after  the  Boyal  assent  is  given  they  are  not 
considered  binding  until  they  are  proclaimed  in  Manx  and  English 
on  the  Tynwald  Hill.  [See  now  Promulgation  Act,  1895.]  The  Church 
in  Man  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  possesses  certain 
canons  and  customs  of  its  own.  The  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man  formerly 
included  some  of  the  southern  Hebrides — hence  the  name  Sodor  or 
Sudreys ;  it  now  includes  only  Man  and  its  dependencies.  The  bishop 
has  a  seat  but  not  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

[The  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  which  the  Governor,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Bolls,  and  the  two  Deemsters  sure  judges,  includes  the  following 
former  Courts : — ^The  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the 
Court  of  Staff  of  Government,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Law,  the 
Deemsters'   Court  and  the    Court  of    Admiralty.    The   High  Court 
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consists  of  three  Divisions — (i.)The  Chancery  Division ;  (iL)  the  Common 
Law  Division;  (iii.)  the  Staff  of  Government  Division  exercising 
appellate  jurisdiction  and  important  original  jurisdiction.  An  appeal 
lies  from  (iii.)  to  the  King  in  Council  (see  Privy  Council;  Surge, 
For,  and  CoL  Law,  L  p.  128).  Special  leave  to  appeal  is  not  given  in  a 
criminal  case,  where  the  sentence  was  founded  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
and  there  was  evidence  for  the  jury,  and  no  special  matter  to  countervail 
it  (Ex  parte  Aldred,  [1902]  A.  C.  81).]  The  traditional  division  of  the 
island  is  into  sheadings,  treens  (now  obsolete),  and  quarterlands.  The 
land  laws  of  the  island  bear  a  general  resembkince  to  those  of  England, 
but  entails  are  unknown ;  the  usual  form  of  tenure  was  in  its  origin 
a  kind  of  villeinage.  Lands  were  "  set "  to  tenants  in  May,  four  men 
from  each  parish  attending  to  form  a  "  setting  quest "  or  jury.  No  seal 
or  stamp  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  unless  it  is 
to  be  used  out  of  the  island.  Man  is  not  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
unless  it  is  named  [expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  (Jenkyns, 
British  Rvle  and  Jurisdiction  beyond  Seas,  p.  41).  The  Isle  of  Man, 
though  a  dominion,  is  not  a  "  foreign  dominion "  of  the  Crown  {In  re 
Brown,  1864  5  B.  &  S.  280).  It  is  not  within  the  United  Kingdom 
{Davison  v.  Farmer,  1851,  6  Ex.  242),  but  is  included  in  the  expression 
British  Islands,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears  (Interpretation 
Act,  1889,  52  &  53  Vict  c.  63,  s.  18  (1);  Burge,  Col.  and  For.  Law,  i 
p.  129)]. 

Harbours, — ^The  care  of  the  harbours  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  intrusted 
to  Harbour  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  lieceiver-General  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Court  of 
Tynwald,  and  removable  by  him,  who  hold  othce  for  three  years,  and 
are  re-eligible  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  office,  and  receive  payment 
of  their  expenses.  They  have  the  power  to  maintain,  regulate,  improve, 
and  enlarge  the  harbours  of  the  island,  maintain  the  lighthouses,  lights, 
and  beacons  necessary  for  the  safety  of  vessels  using  the  harbours ;  they 
have  (with  the  exception  of  constructing  harbours,  docks,  or  piers, 
keeping  lifeboats,  tide  and  weather  gauges,  police,  and  access  to  the  Act) 
the  powers  and  liabilities  of  harbour  authorities  under  the  Harbours, 
Docks,  and  Piers  Clauses  Act,  1843;  they  are  the  pilotage  authority 
(see  Pilots)  ;  they  may  define  the  limits  of  any  harbour  in  the  island, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  Court 
of  Tynwald,  and  they  have  conservancy  powers,  such  as  constructing 
works  for  the  benefit  of  harbours  or  navigation  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  removing  wrecks  and  other  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion ;  they  may  also  borrow  money,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  on  the  security  of  any  sums  set  apart  for 
harbour  purposes  (under  the  1866  Act,  pod),  and  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  may  lend  money  to  them  on  such  security.  The 
Court  of  Tynwald  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
when  required  by  the  Governor,  appoint  dues  to  be  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  from  vessels  entering  and  leaving  any  harbour,  dock, 
or  pier  of  the  island  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  (1872, 
35  &  36  Vict.  c.  23 ;  1874,  37  &  38  Vict  c.  8 ;  1884,  47  Vict  c.  7,  s.  4). 
The  Harbours  and  Passing  Tolls  Act,  1861,  applies  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
(1863,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  86),  and  the  Government  of  the  island  are  a 
harbour  authority  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act  (1888,  51  <&  52  Vict 
c.  39,  s.  8) ;  and  one-ninth  of  the  duties  of  customs  in  the  island  must 
be  applied  in  improvements  in  harbours,  etc.,  therein,  and  the  Harbour 
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Commissioners  may  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  such  improvements  on 
two  other  ninths  of  customs  (1886,  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  23).  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Isle  of  Man  has  also  power,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Tynwald  Court,  to  borrow  money  for  (iTiter  alia) 
making  improvements  in  harbours,  on  the  security  of  these  three-ninth 
parts  of  the  customs,  and  the  surplus  of  the  customs  after  paying  charges 
^thereout,  and  the  dues  taken  at  Poi*t  Erin  and  other  harbours,  which 
may  be  repaid  at  any  time  within  sixty  years  after  its  being  borrowed 
(1880,  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  8,  ss.  2,  3;  1897,  60  &  61  Vict.  c.  51,  s.  10). 
The  Court  of  Tynwald,  when  so  required  by  the  Governor,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  may  impose  a  passenger  duty  not 
exceeding  3d.  to  be  taken  by  the  Commissioners  from  every  person 
embarking  or  disembarking  in  or  from  any  vessel  of  five  tons  burden 
leaving  or  entering  the  harbours  of  the  island,  the  limits  of  which  are 
defined  under  the  Act  of  1872 ;  and  such  passenger  duty  is  a  security 
on  which  the  Commissioners  may  borrow  for  harbour  improvements 
(1883,  46  Vict  c.  9,  ss.  2,  7,  8).  Tolls  may  also  be  taken  (without 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  from  persons  using  piers, 
docks,  quays,  or  landings  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners ;  and 
dues  may  be  charged  on  cargo  landed  instead  of  tonnage  duties ;  and 
such  tolls  and  dues  are  a  security  on  which  the  Commissioners  may 
borrow  for  harbour  purposes  (1884,  47  Vict  c.  7,  ss.  5, 6).  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Isle  of  Man  may  also  guarantee  the  repayment  of  any  loan 
made  to  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  and  give  the  security  of  such 
revenue  (specified  in  the  1880  Act)  as  collateral  or  additional  security 
to  the  security  given  by  the  Commissioners  (1888,  51  &  52  Vict  c.  39, 

8.8). 

[AtUhorities. — Johnson's  Manx  Jurisprudence;  Collections  of  Local 
Statutes,  ed.  Mills,  Geneste,  and  Jeffcott,  and  Index  by  Rev.  W. 
Mackenzie.] 

Manitoba.— See  Canada. 

Manor;    Manor   House;    Manorial   Courts.— 

Historical  and  Legal  Meanings  of  the  JVord  Manor. — ^The  term  manor 
(Latin,  rnanerium;  Firench,  inanoir)  was  probably  introduced  into 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  The  word  itself  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  manere,  and  perhaps  only 
meant  originally  a  hall  or  house.  What,  however,  may  be  described 
as  the  manorial  system  existed,  if  in  an  inchoate  form,  in  England  long 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  This  system  possesses  two  elements — 
the  "  seignorial  and  the  communal,  a  lord  and  a  group  of  dependents 
working  and  having  rights  in  common  "  (Hone,  the  Manor  and  Manorial 
Records),  A  manor  has  thus  been  defined  as  "a  certain  circuit  of 
ground  granted  by  the  King  to  some  baron  or  man  of  worth  as  an 
inheritance  for  him  or  his  heirs,  with  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction 
within  the  said  compass  as  the  King  saw  fit  to  grant,  and  subject  to 
the  performance  of  such  services  and  yearly  rents  as  were  by  the  grant 
required"  (see  Scargill-Bird,  Guide  to  the  Public  Records),  The  l^al 
definition  of  a  manor  is  more  elaborate.  At  common  law  the  existence 
of  a  manor  presupposes  demesne  lands  vested  in  a  lord,  the  services  of 
at  least  two  freehold  tenants  holding  of  such  lord,  whose  tenements  are 
subject  to  escheat  and  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  baron.  As,  however, 
will  be  presently  explained,  it  would  be  impossible  historically  to  show 
that  all  English  mecUseval  "  manors  "  conformed  to  this  pattern. 
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Historical  Oriffin  of  the  Manorial  System. — The  historical  origin  of 
the  English  manorial  system  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy  among 
scholars.  One  school  derives  it  from  the  Roman  "  villa,"  and  imagines 
that  it  was  of  servile  character  until  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  school 
considers  that  some  manorial  areas  are  even  older  than  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invasion.  Another  school  identifies  the  manor  with  the  German ''  murk," 
and  imagines  that  it  represented  in  its  origin  a  free  village  community, 
which  was  from  social  or  political  causes  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
a  lord.  Yet  another  theory  treats  the  manor  as  simply  the  vill  or  parish 
regarded  as  the  territorial  dependence  of  a  lord,  a  view  which  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  altogether  accurate,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  areas 
of  parishes  and  manors  are  not  always  conterminous,  and  that  one  manor 
often  contains  several  vills.  All  these  theories  have  no  doubt  some 
elements  of  truth  in  them.  The  important  point  to  remember  is  that 
the  village  community,  subject  to  seignorial  jurisdiction,  existed  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  though  it  was  not  known  by  the  name  of  ''  manor." 

Historical  and  Legal  Evolviion  of  the  Manor, — ^While  the  whole  social 
and  political  system  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
fourteenth  century  rested  on  what  may  be  described  as  a  feudal  and 
manorial  basis,  the  expression  manor,  though  used  by  legal  writers, 
is  hardly,  at  any  rate  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  technicid  term.  It 
has  indeed  been  conjectured  by  the  late  Professor  Maitland  that  the 
word  manerium  or  manor  was  first  used  in  a  legal  sense  to  define  the 
particular  house  at  which  the  geld  or  land  tax  payable  in  respect  of  a 
certain  holding  might  be  charged  (see  Maitland's  Domesday  and  Beyond, 
pp.  107-128).  However  this  may  have  been,  the  word  as  used  in  the 
thirteenth  century  had  as  vague  a  meaning  as  the  expression  "  estate " 
when  used  by  laymen  to-day.  The  typical  estate  or  manor  of  this  period 
was,  however,  often  identical  with  the  vill  or  township,  and  when  this 
was  the  case  it  constituted  a  unit  of  public  police  and  fiscal  law,  a  imit 
in  the  agricultural  system,  a  unit  in  the  management  by  lords  of  their 
property,  and,  lastly,  a  jurisdictional  unit  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  HisL 
£ng.  Law,  i.  585 ;  and  see  also  Select  Pleas  to  Manorial  Courts  (Selden 
Society),  Introduction,  xl.  et  seq.). 

But  there  were  many  estates  known  as  manors  at  this  period  to 
which  such  a  description,  if  applied,  would  be  misleading.  The  restric- 
tions on  seignorial  jurisdiction,  and  the  modifications  of  the  feudal  system 
which  marked  the  thirteenth  century,  tended  to  give  importance  to  the 
word  "  manor  "  (see  on  this  point  the  article  Court  Baron  and  Court 
Lekt,  Vol.  IV.  p.  3).  The  English  law  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  admitted  the  general  principle  that  "  any  lord  who  had 
tenants  enough  to  form  a  Court "  might  hold  a  Court  of  and  for  such 
tenants ;  but  this  principle  was  so  far  limited  by  the  provisions  in  the 
Statute  of  Marlborough,  1269,  that  suit  of  Court  was  only  exigible  if  it 
had  been  stipulated  for  on  the  occasion  of  the  feoffment,  or  if  it  had  been 
customarily  rendered  prior  to  a  certain  date  in  1230. 

In  1290  the  Statute  Westm.  iii.  {Q^ia  Emptores  Terrarum),  18  Edw.  L 
c.  1,  while  making  it  lawful  for  every  freehold  tenant  to  sell  his  lands, 
provided  that  the  feoffee  (that  is  to  say,  the  person  whom  such 
vendor  or  feoffor  enfeofied  of  his  lands)  should  hold  such  lands  and 
tenements  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  same,  by  such  services  and  customs 
as  the  feoffor  held  before  of  him.  The  statute  did  not  originally  apply 
to  the  tenants  who  held  t7i  capite  of  the  Crown ;  but  it  was  extended 
to  them  by  the  Statutes  17  Edw.  ii.  (De  Prser(^tiv&  Begis,  a  6)  and 
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34  Edw.  III.  c.  15.  The  effect  of  these  statutes  was  to  prevent  any 
further  subinfeudation,  that  is  to  say,  the  alienation  by  a  tenant  in  fee 
of  lands  on  condition  that  the  alienee  held  the  lands  of  him  on  condition 
of  rendering  to  him  the  same  services  that  he  rendered  to  his  overlord. 
As  to  these  statutes,  see  first  article  Tenures. 

So  that  the  effect  of  the  Statutes  of  Marlborough  and  of  Quia 
Emptores  taken  together  was  to  give  a  new  legal  meaning  to  the  word 
"manor."  A  manor  began  to  be  looked  at  by  lawyers  in  connection 
with  the  right  of  a  lord  to  hold  a  court,  and  the  legal  theory  therefore 
grew  up  that  only  the  lord  who  had  a  manor  could  hold  a  court  for  his 
tenants,  and  that  manors,  using  the  word  in  the  modem  technical  sense, 
could  no  longer  be  created  after  the  Statute  Quia  Emptores.  Lord  .Coke 
even  states  that  the  King  himself  could  not  create  a  manor,  but  this 
statement  appears  too  wide,  even  from  the  modem  point  of  view.  The 
Crown  can  still,  by  charter,  confirmed  by  Parliament,  enable  subjects 
to  create  manors  {Delacherois  v.  Delaeherois,  1862,  11  H.  L  C.  62;  11 
E.  R  1254);  and  even  Lord  Coke  himself  (Co.  Litt  986,  2  Inst.  501)  states 
that  the  Statute  Quia  Emptores  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  consent 
of  the  Crown  and  all  tho  mesne  lords. 

To  understand  the  development  of  the  manorial  system,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  typical  mediseval  manor.  It  would  contain  a  chief 
seat  or  capital  mansion,  the  residence  in  general  of  the  lord,  certain 
demesne  lands  retained  by  the  lordtfor  his  own  use;  certain  lands  not 
in  the  lord's  demesne  but  held  by  freehold  tenants  owing  feudal  services 
to  him,  often  commuted  for  money  payments,  and  certain  lands  carved 
out  of  the  demesne  lands  occupied  by  tenants  in  villeinage,  owing 
services  to  the  lord,  who  might  also  be  divided  into  different  classes, 
from  the  villeins,  who  had  substantial  holdings,  to  the  cottarii,  who  had 
a  mere  cot  and  apparently  no  arable  land.  These  holdings  it  should 
be  remembered  lay  in  scattered  strips  in  open  fields.  The  uncultivated 
part  of  the  manor  would  be  known  as  the  lord's  waste,  and  it  served  for 
public  roads  and  for  common  of  pasture  for  the  lord's  and  tenants' 
cattle. 

The  fact  that  the  lord  had  tenants  and  services  would  imply  of 
necessity  a  court  baron  for  civil  jurisdiction,  at  which  court  the  free- 
hold tenants,  who  wei*e  known  as  homagers,  would  sit  with  the  lord 
or  his  steward  virtually  as  judges.  In  a  large  number  of  manors  also 
there  would  be  a  Court  leet,  that  is  to  say,  a  Court  with  criminal  juris- 
diction, which  the  lord  would  hold  in  virtue  of  a  jurisdictional  franchise 
from  the  Crown,  at  which  Court  he  or  his  steward  would  preside. 
Further,  there  would  be  in  most  cases  a  customary  or  copyholders',  for 
the  tenants  in  villeinage,  also  known  by  common  usage  as  the  court 
baron,  at  which  the  lord  or  his  steward  would  be  the  judge,  though  it 
is  probable  that  at  one  time  the  court  baron  and  the  customary  Court 
were  identical. 

In  addition  to  a  Court  leet  other  franchises  might  also  in  many  cases 
be  possessed  by  the  lord,  e.g.  waif  and  stray,  treasure  trove,  wrecks, 
royal  fish,  shell  fish,  shells,  the  liberty  of  holding  markets  and  fairs, 
tolls,  etc. 

From  such  a  system  as  that  above  described,  the  manorial  system 
has  been  developed ;  but  the  industrial  revolution  following  the  Black 
Death,  the  extinction  of  villeinage  and  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
money,  which  practically  rendered  the  sums  at  which  the  services  due 
from  freeholders  and  copyholders  had  been  commuted  of  little  value, 
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extinguished  the  manor  as  a  unit  for  economic  purposes,  so  much  so 
that  Lord  Coke  found  that  a  manor  in  his  time  signified  rather  the 
jurisdiction  incorporate  therein  than  the  land  or  site. 

The  Legal  Inndents  of  the  Manor, — Having  thus  traced  the  historical 
origin  and  evolution  of  the  manor,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  legal 
meaning  which  a  series  of  legal  decisions  has  impressed  upon  it.  In 
the  eyes  of  modern  lawyers  a  manor  is,  as  has  been  stated,  an  indivisible 
entity  (-B.  v.  Duchess  of  Bv/ideugh,  1717,  3  Am.  6  Mod,  15),  which  cannot 
now  be  created  (see  arUe),  of  which  the  constituent  parts  are  dem^ne 
lands  and  services,  which  implies  a  court  baron  (see  avie),  and  which 
may  further,  and  generally  will,  contain  lands,  franchises,  and  rights 
appendant  or  appurtenant  to  it,  and  which  are  regarded  as  parcel 
of  it 

The  effect  of  a  severance  between  the  demesne  lauds  and  the  services 
which  may  occur  if  a  different  person  becomes  entitled  to  each,  is  to 
destroy  the  manor.  The  person  who  on  such  a  severance  becomes 
entitled  to  the  services  holds  them  as  a  seigniory  in  gross,  while  the 
owner  of  the  demesne  lands  retains  a  reputed  manor,  or  a  manor  in 
reputation,  and  continues  to  enjoy  many  of  the  rights  and  franchises 
appendant  to  the  manor.  If  such  a  severance  is  effected  by  act  of  law, 
as  if  there  be  two  coparceners  of  a  manor,  and  on  a  partition,  the 
demesne  lands  are  allotted  to  one,  and  the  services  to  another,  although 
there  is  here  an  absolute  severance,  yet  if  one  of  the  coparceners  dies 
without  issue,  and  the  demesnes  descend  to  her  who  hath  the  services,  the 
manor  is  revived  again,  because  the  demesne  lands  and  the  services  were 
severed  and  united  again  by  act  of  law  (Sir  Moyle  FiruJCs  case,  1607, 
4  Jac.  I.  6  Rep.  63a ;  77  E.  R  348) ;  for  in  this  case  the  existence  of 
the  manor  is  suspended,  but  not  extinguished.  Generally,  lands  once 
severed  from  a  manor  can  never  again  become  a  parcel  of  it  in  reality, 
but  they  may  become  so  in  reputation,  if  they  both  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  same  person  {R,  v.  Duckess  of  Buccleugh,  su,pra). 

The  extinction  of  the  services  of  freehold  tenants,  of  which  the  effect 
is  to  destroy  a  manor,  may  take  place  if,  e.g,  at  any  time  the  freehold 
lands  holden  of  the  manor  are  purchased  by  or  escheat  to  the  lord,  for 
in  such  case  there  can  be  no  Court  baron,  which  of  necessity  must  be 
held  before  two  freehold  tenants  holding  of  the  manor  at  the  least,  and 
the  lord  cannot,  since  the  Statute  Quia  Emptores,  create  new  mesne 
tenancies  to  be  holden  of  him  in  fee  simple  (Chittooode  v.  Crew,  1746, 
Willes,  614;  Bradshaw  v.  Lawson,  1791,  4  T.  R  443;  2  R.  R  429);  for 
the  holder  of  such  tenancy  if  created  would  under  the  statute  liold  of 
his  superior  lord.  The  law  as  to  the  necessity  of  two  freeholders  to 
constitute  a  manor  seems  to  have  been  first  laid  down  in  a  judgment  of 
the  Star  Chamber  in  the  twenty-third  or  thirty-third  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  (Maitland,  LUrodudion  to  Select  Pleas  in  the  Manorial  Courts,  Ixi 
et  seq. ;  see  also  Co.  Litt.  58a ;  Melvnch  v.  LtUher,  4  Co.  Rep.  265).  It 
is  not  absolutely  clear  whether  any  tenancy  of  freehold  will  suffice  to 
qualify  a  suitor  for  a  Court  baron,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  it 
must  be  a  tenancy  in  fee  simple ;  if  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  the  lord 
might  still  create  freehold  tenancies  by  giving  leases  for  lives. 

When  a  manor  ceases  to  exist  as  a  manor,  and  continues  only  as 
a  manor  by  reputation,  it  will  exist  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law  so 
far  as  its  existence  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  franchises  and 
privileges  of  the  lord  formerly  annexed  or  appurtenant  to  it,  as,  for 
instance,  the  right  to  appoint  a  sexton,  where  such  right  has  been 
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imniemorially  annexed  to  a  manor,  which  for  defect  of  freehold  tenant 
continues  to  exist,  exists  only  as  a  manor  by  reputation  (Soane  v.  Ireland, 
1808,  10  East,  259 ;  10  R  E.  285).  And  where  there  is  only  one  free- 
hold tenant  left  who  holds  of  a  manor,  although  the  manor  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  no  Court  baron  can  be  held,  the  seigniory  or  lordship  still 
exists  as  to  such  one  tenant,  and  he  is  liable  to  perform  his  services. 
Franchises  and  privileges  must  be  regarded  as  appurtenant  to  the 
demesne  lands. 

Generally  speaking,  a  manor  is  not  divisible,  except  perhaps  by  act 
of  law ;  but  there  is  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  compel  partition  thereof, 
although  the  result  may  be  to  destroy  the  manor,  and  this  jurisdiction 
has  existed  from  a  very  early  period  (Hanbury  v.  Hussey,  1851,  14  Beav. 
152;  51  E.  R  244;  Sparrow  v.  Fiend,  cited  ibid,  p.  156;  and  see  also 
CatUey  V.  Arnold,  1858,  4  Kay  &  J.  595;  70  E.  R  247). 

In  the  case  of  a  partition  between  two  coparceners,  if  parcels  of  the 
demesne  lands  and  services  are  allotted  to  each,  it  has  been  held  that 
each  in  a  sense  has  a  manor,  because  they  are  in  by  act  of  law,  and  they 
may  therefore  each  hold  separate  Courts ;  but  in  the  case  of  tenants  in 
common  or  joint-tenants,  each  of  them  hath  not  a  separate  manor,  not 
being  in  by  act  of  law,  but  entitled  under  their  own  acts,  and  therefore 
such  tenants  must  all  agree  as  to  holding  the  Courts  (15  Vin.  Abr. 
"Manor,"  p.  223). 

(As  to  the  effect  of  the  division  of  a  manor  by  act  of  parties,  which 
may  for  some  purposes  be  good,  see  Harris  v.  Haies,  1584,  Cro. 
Eliz.  19;  78  E.  R  285;  Vin.  Abr.  223;  Scriven  on  Copyholds,  p.  11.) 

The  alienation  of  the  manor  house  or  a  portion  of  the  demesne 
lands,  provided  that  part  of  the  demesne  lands  and  services  remains, 
will  not  destroy  the  manor  (  Winder  v.  Loveday,  1697,  9  Will  ill.  5  Mod. 
382). 

With  regard  to  freehold  tenements  of  the  manor  reacquired  by  the 
lord,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those  which  he  may  reacquire 
by  escheat  and  those  which  he  may  reacquire  by  purchase.  The  former 
will  still  continue  parcel  of  the  manor,  but  the  latter  will  not  become 
part  of  the  manor,  but  will  be  holden  by  him  of  his  superior  lord 
{Delacfierois  v.  Delacherois,  supra). 

At  common  law  the  grant  of  a  manor,  or  the  devise  of  it  in  a  will 
has,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is  indicated,  the  effect  of  passing  every- 
thing that  is  appendant  to  it,  whether  de  jure  as  the  right  to  hold  A 
Court  baron,  or  de  facto  as  an  advowson,  and  it  is  necessary  to  exempt 
things  which  may  de  facto  form  parcel  of  the  manor,  if  it  is  intended 
that  they  shall  not  pass  under  the  grant  or  devise  (A,-G.  v.  JSwelme 
Hospital,  1853,  17  Beav.  366 ;  51  E.  R  1075 ;  Hicks  v.  Sallitt,  1853, 
3  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  782 ;  43  E.  R  307 ;  Hicks  v.  Hastings,  1857,  3  Kay 
&  J.  701 ;  69  E.  E.  1292) ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  lands, 
except  perhaps  escheated  copyholds  or  lands  enfranchised  under  the 
Copyhold  Acts,  which  have  originally  formed  part  of  a  manor,  are  still 
said  to  lie  within  the  ambit  of  the  manor,  and  are  to  some  extent  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  Courts  (see  Elton,  p.  13 ;  but  as  to  evidence,  see 
Scriven,  pp.  479,  480). 

The  word  "  manor  "  will  also  pass  allotments  made  to  the  lord  under 
an  Inclosure  Act  in  respect  of  his  right  to  soil  (Hicks  v.  Phillips,  supra), 
but  not,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  freehold  tenements  of  the  manor 
purchased  by  the  lord.  Nothing  that  is  not  parcel  of  the  manor,  as  a 
Eoyal  franchise  of  free  warren,  will  pass  under  a  grant  of  a  manor,  but 
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if  appurtenant  to  the  manor,  though  not  otherwise,  it  will  pass,  if  the 
words  cum  pertinentiis  are  added  {Morris  v.  Dimes,  1834,  1  Ad.  &  £. 
654 ;  40  R  R  395 ;  Doe  d,  Clayton  v.  WiUiams,  1843, 11  Mee.  &  W.  803; 
63  R  R  775). 

Where  a  manor  consists  of  fecdtj  and  rents,  a  grant  of  the  rents  will 
pass  the  manor.  The  grant  or  devise  of  a  manor  that  has  ceased  to  be 
a  manor  and  exists  only  as  a  manor  by  reputation,  will  not  pass  anj 
tenement  in  the  manor  or  the  freehold  interests  of  the  lord  in  the  waste 
{Doe  d.  Clayton  v.  WiUiams,  1843,  11  Mee.  &  W.  803;  63  R  R  775). 
By  a  fine  levied  on  a  manor,  a  manor  in  reputation  will  not  pass 
(Cro.  (1)  708). 

The  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  6,  subs.  (3),  provides  that — 

A  conveyance  of  a  maiior  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and  shall  by  virtue 
of  this  Act  operate  to  convey  with  the  manor,  all  pastures,  feedings,  wastes, 
warrens,  commons,  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  furzes,  trees,  woods,  under- 
woods, coppices,  and  the  ground  and  soil  thereof,  fishings,  fisheries,  fowlings, 
Courts  leet.  Courts  baron,  and  other  Courts,  view  of  frankpledge,  and  all 
that  to  view  of  frankpledge  doth  belong,  mills,  mulctures,  customs,  tolls, 
duties,  reliefs,  heriots,  fines,  sums  of  money,  amerciaments,  waifs,  estraja, 
chief  rents,  quit-rents,  rents  charge,  rents  seek,  rents  of  assize,  fee-farm 
rents,  services,  royalties,  jurisdictions,  franchises,  liberties,  privileges,  ease- 
ments, profits,  advantages,  rights,  emoluments,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever 
to  the  manor  appertaining  or  reputed  to  appertain,  or  at  the  time  of  ood- 
veyance  demised,  occupied,  or  enjoyed  with  the  same,  or  reputed  or  known 
as  parti  parcel,  or  member  thereof. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  s.  2,  subs,  iv.,  and  the 
Settled  Land  Acts,  1882-1890  (Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  s.  2,  sub&  5^  the 
expression  ''  manor  "  includes  lordship  and  reputed  manor  and  lordship. 

Lands  imperceptibly  added  to  the  demesne  lands  of  a  manor  by 
the  alluvion  of  the  sea  belong  to  the  lord  and  not  to  the  Cro¥m,  and 
in  the  same  way  if  the  demesne  lands  are  gradually  encroached  upon 
by  the  sea,  the  demesne  lands  thereby  covered  will  become  the  property 
of  the  Crown  {Gifford  v.  Lord  Yardborough,  1828,  5  Bing.  163; 
27  R.  K.  305 ;  R,  v.  HuU  and  Selby  Ely.  Co.,  1839,  5  Mee.  &  W.  327). 

As  to  precautions  against  fire,  fire-curtains,  etc.,  in  case  of 
grant  of  licence  for  theatricals  in  house  or  manor  within  diBtrict 
affected  by  London  Buildings  Act,  see  London  County,  See  also  articles 
Amerciaments  ;  Steward  of  Manor. 

The  production  in  evidence  of  Court  Bolls  purporting  to  be  the  rolls 
of  the  Court  leet  and  Court  baron  of  a  manor  from  1576  to  the  present 
time  (with  the  omission  of  the  rolls  from  1604  to  1674),  a  recital  in  an 
Inclosure  Act  of  1765  that  a  certain  person  was  lord  of  a  manor  and  a 
paper  title  for  the  nineteenth  century  were  held  sufficient  to  establish 
the  title  of  a  plaintiff  to  be  lord  of  a  manor  and  soke  in  ancient  demesne 
formerly  vested  in  the  Crown,  the  existence  of  a  lost  grant  being,  if 
necessary,  presumed  {Merttens  v.  HiU,  [1901]  1  Ch.  842). 

As  to  manors  in  ancient  demesne  (see  article  Ancient  Dem^neX 
it  was  held  in  Merttens  v.  Hill,  supra,  that  in  these  manors  the  freehold 
of  land  in  respect  of  socage  tenements  is  vested  in  the  tenants  and  not 
in  the  lord,  and  that  a  custom  to  alienate  land  to  a  "  forever  "  for  a 
fine  (originally  of  an  arbitrary  amount)  was  bad  under  the  Statute  Quia 
Emptores  Terranim  (1290,  18  Edw.  I.  c.  1),  and  otherwise.  For  a  person 
to  establish  a  claim  to  be  a  freehold  tenant  of  a  manor,  he  must  show 
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that  the  person  through  whom  he  claims  title  was  a  freehold  tenant  of 
the  manor  at  a  quit-rent,  and  he  must  trace  this  back  to  a  date  prior 
to  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores  (Faljambe  v.  Smith's  Tadcaster  Brewery 
Co.,  1904,  73  L  J.  Ch.  722). 

The  freehold  tenants  of  a  manor  may  have  the  right  by  custom  to 
get  stone  and  sand  from  the  waste  to  be  used  on  their  tenements,  and 
the  lord  cannot  enclose  against  such  a  right  (Heath  v.  Deanne,  1895, 
2  Ch.  86.  A  mortgagor  who  has  possession  at  his  death  of  a  freehold 
tenement  in  a  manor  is  seised  of  the  tenement  so  that  the  lord  may 
claim  a  heriot  therefrom  (Copestake  v.  Hopper,  [1907]  1  Ch.  366). 

The  other  subject-matters  arising  in  respect  of  the  l^al  incidents 
of  a  manor  are  treated  under  the  following  headings : — 

Copyhold  (as  to  tenants  in  villeinage,  etc.). 

Customary  Freeholds  (as  to  the  freehold  tenants). 

Common  (as  to  the  waste  of  manor). 

Seigniory  (as  to  the  franchises,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  lord  of 
a  manor,  and  as  to  mines,  minerals,  etc.). 

As  to  manors  in  Wales  or  on  the  Welsh  border,  see  article  Wales. 

See  also  articles  Fealty  ;  Suit  of  Court  ;  Quit-Eents  ;  Eeliefs  ; 
Heriots;  Ancient  Demesne. 

Manorial  Courts. — As  to  the  history  and  status  of  the  Court  baron. 
Court  leet,  and  Coyholders'  Court,  see  articles  sui  titviis.  The  following 
facts  may  be  added. 

Court  Baron. — This  Court  was  originally  not  only  the  lord's  Court 
in  respect  to  his  services,  it  also  had  the  right  of  determining  pleas  of 
a  personal  nature,  e.ff.  debts  or  trespass  when  the  damage  was  not  above 
40s.,  and  it  m^ht  by  prescription  or  charter  hold  pleas  for  a  larger 
amount.  This  jurisdiction  has  now  passed  to  the  County  Court 
(County  Courts  Act,  1867,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  142,  s.  28;  see  also 
County  Courts  Act,  1888,  51  &  52  Vict  c.  146,  s.  6,  and  County 
Courts  Act,  1846,  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  14).  Its  jurisdiction  extended 
not  only  to  the  tenants  holding  of  the  manor,  but  also  to  strangers 
coming  within  its  ambit,  and  by  prescription  it  might  also  have  a 
wider  jurisdiction. 

A  Court  baron  is  not  a  Court  of  Record,  and  it  cannot  be  severed 
from  the  manor  by  means  of  a  grant  by  reservation,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  King ;  but  the  profits  may  be  assigned. 

The  Court  baron  was  origincdly  held  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  but 
it  Lb  now  seldom  held,  except  on  manors  where  the  freehold  tenants 
have  customs  relating  to  fines,  heriots,  etc.,  resembling  those  of  copy- 
holders. As  the  right  to  hold  it  is  incident  to  the  manor,  it  is  not  lost 
by  non-user. 

The  freehold  tenants  are  judges  at  the  Court  baron,  but  the  lord's 
steward  is  registrar,  and  is  probably  also  a  necessary  part  of  it. 

The  lord  of  a  manor  is  said  to  be  chancellor  in  his  own  Court 

Court  Leet. — The  Court  leet  is  a  Court  of  Record,  at  which  the 
steward  of  the  manor  is  the  judge,  and  to  which  is  annexed  the  view 
of  frankpledge.  The  proper  title  of  a  Court  leet  is  the  ''Court  Leet 
and  View  of  Frankpledge  of  our  Lord  the  King,"  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  may  be  summoned  to  be  present  under  the  penalty 
of  a  small  fine.  Apart  from  custom,  the  usual  course  is  for  the  steward 
to  give  notice  to  the  bailiff  to  summon  a  number  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  so  as  to  ensure  that  a  jury  will  be  obtained.  The  jury 
in  a  Court  leet  generally  numbers  more  than  twelve  and  less  than 
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twenty-four  (see  article  Jury).  The  duty  of  the  jury  of  the  Court  leet 
at  the  present  time  is  to  appoint  or  to  present  the  appointment  of  certain 
officers,  e.g,  the  bailiff,  and  also  to  present  public  nuisances  which  may 
have  taken  place  within  its  jurisdiction  {e,g.  the  stopping  up  of  a  road). 
A  Court  leet  may  be  appendant  to  a  hundred  or  a  vill  as  well  as  to  a 
manor,  and  if  a  corporation  is  lord  of  a  manor  there  may  be  a  Court  leet 
appendant  to  a  borough. 

Copyholders*  Court. — To  every  manor  which  has  copyhold  tenants, 
a  customary  Court  which  is  also  usually  styled  a  Court  baron)  is  a 
necessary  incident.  Every  copyholder  is  bound  to  attend  this  Court, 
and  to  serve  upon  the  homage  jury.  At  this  Court  the  lord  or  steward 
is  judge.  As  to  the  present  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  see  article  Suit 
OF  Court.  Also  as  to  a  writ  of  mandamus  in  respect  to  a  manorial 
Court,  see  article  Surr  of  Court. 

Court  Rolls. — See,  generally,  article  Court  Kolis. 

Properly  speaking  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  right  to  the  Court 
Eolls ;  but  the  steward  has  also  a  right  to  have  possession  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  his  duties.  The  steward,  however,  it  appears, 
can  be  dispossessed  of  them  if  the  lord  shows  that  he  is  not  acting 
properly  {Re  Jennings'  Solicitor,  [1903]  1  Ch.  906). 

[AuthLorUies. — ^Co.  Litt. ;  Coke,  Copyholder  ;  Maitland,  Domesday  and 
Beyond ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law  ;  Hone,  The  Manor  and 
Manorial  Records;  Freeman.  Hist.  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  v.;  Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist,  of  England ;  Stubbs,  Select  Charters ;  Maitland,  Introduction 
to  Select  Pleas  in  the  Manorial  Courts ;  Vinogradoff,  Villeinage  in  England  ; 
Seebohm,  Early  Village  Community;  Blackstone,  Com.;  Cruise,  Dig. 
vol.  i. ;  Vin.  Ahr.  sub  tit.  "Manor;"  Law  Quarterly  Review,  voL  xii., 
No.  48  ;  article  "Manor"  in  Penny  Cyclopaedia;  Watkins  on  Copyholds; 
Scriven  on  Copyholds,  7th  ed. ;  Elton  on  Copyholds,  2nd  ed.] 

Mansion  House — Apart  from  statute  law  or  some  special 
provisions  in  the  instrument  creating  the  trust,  it  was  not  usual  for  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  allow  the  expenditure  of  trust  moneys  on  the 
erection,  restoration,  or  completion  of  a  mansion-house  on  a  settled 
estate,  and  such  expenditure  was  only  sanctioned,  if  at  all,  when  it 
was  shown  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  estate; 
and  even  in  such  cases  repairs  were  not  allowed  (as  to  repairs*  see 
HibheH  v.  Cooke,  1821,  1  Sim.  &  St.  552;  57  E.  R  218;  24  R  R  225; 
Dent  V.  Dent,  1862,  30  Beav.  363  ;  54  E.  R  629 ;  Nairn  v.  Maryoribanks, 
1827,  3  Russ.  582 ;  38  E.  R  693 ;  Caldecott  v.  Brown,  1842,  2  Hare,  144; 
67  E.  R  60  ;  62  R  R  48 ;  Diwn  v.  Peacock,  1858,  3  Drew.  288 ;  Horloek 
V.  Smith,  1853, 17  Beav.  572 ;  51  E.  R  1157 ;  Jesse  v.  Lloyd,  1883, 48  L  T. 
656 ;  In  re  Leigh's  Estate,  1871,  L  R  6  Ch.  887 ;  Drake  v.  Trefusis,  1875, 
L  R  10  Ch.  364 ;  Dunne  v.  Dunne,  1857,  7  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  207 ;  44  E  R 
81 ;  Bleazard  v.  Whalley,  1854,  2  Eq.  Cas.  1093). 

To  enable  mansions  to  be  erected  or  repaired,  the  Limited  Owners 
Eesidences  Act,  1870,  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  56,  and  the  Amending  Act, 
1871,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  84,  which  are  to  be  construed  as  one  with  the 
Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1864,  27  &  28  Vict  c.  114,  were  passed. 
Sec.  3  of  the  Act  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  84  provides  that— 

"  The  erection  of  a  mansion-house  and  such  other  usual  and  necessary 
buildings,  outhouses,  and  offices  as  are  commonly  appurtenant  thereto 
and  held  and  enjoyed  therewith,  and  the  completion  of  any  mansion- 
house  and  such  appurtenances  as  aforesaid,  and  the  improvement  of  and 
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addition  to  any  mansion-house  and  such  appurtenances  as  aforesaid 
already  erected,  and  the  improvement  of  and  addition  to  any  house 
which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  mansion-house  suitable  to 
the  estate  on  which  the  same  stands,  so  as  such  improvement  and 
addition  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  provided  that  every  such  mansion- 
house  so  erected  or  enlarged  or  converted  is  suitable  to  the  estate  on 
which  it  stands  as  a  residence  for  the  owner  of  such  estate,  shall  be 
improvements  within  the  meaning  of  the  *  Improvement  of  Land  Act, 
1864,'  and  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  recited  Act,  be  charged 
upon  such  estate." 

Sec.  4  of  the  same  Act  provides  that  the  sum  charged  on  any  estate 
under  settlement  in  this  respect  shall  not  exceed  two  years'  rental  of 
the  estata  The  expression  "  rental  of  the  estate "  here  comprises  the 
rentals  of  all  estates  subject  to  the  settlement,  and  not  merely  that 
portion  of  the  estate  on  which  it  is  intended  to  build  the  mansion 
{In  re  Dunn's  Settled  Estate,  1877,  W.  N.  39). 

The  powers  of  the  Land  Commissioners  under  the  above  Acts  are 
now  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (34  &  35  Vict  c.  84). 

The  Settled  Land  Act,  1890,  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  69,  s.  13,  suba  4, 
includes  among  the  improvements  under  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882 
(see  s.  25),  on  which  capital  trust  moneys  may  be  expended,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Principal  Mansion-Housb  on  the  settled  land,  pro- 
vided that  the  sum  to  be  so  applied  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  annual  rented  of  the  settled  land;  and  subs.  2 
of  the  same  section  includes  in  such  improvements  the  making  any 
additions  to  or  alterations  in  buildings,  reasonably  necessary  or  proper 
to  enable  the  same  to  be  let. 

The  rebuilding  mentioned  in  subs.  4  will  not  include  structural 
repairs,  however  extensive,  and  although  executed  to  enhance  archi- 
tectural effect ;  but  when  the  house  has  been  practically  reconstructed, 
such  reconstruction  will  be  held  to  be  a  rebuilding,  which  may  be  paid 
for  out  of  capital  trusts  moneys  under  the  Settled  Lands  Acts.  In  all 
cases  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  a  rebuilding  is  a  question 
of  fact  {In  re  Lord  Gerard's  Settled  Estates,  [1893]  3  Ch.  252 ;  In  re  Be 
Teissier's  SeUled  Estates,  [1893]  1  Ch.  153 ;  In  re  Walker's  SeUled  Estate, 
[1894]  1  Ch.  189;  Re  Walker,  mpra;  Be  Wright's  SetUed  EstaU,  1900, 
83  L  T.  159 ;  Be  Legh's  Settled  Estate,  [1902]  2  Ch.  275),  where  the 
expenses  were  allowed  in  case  of  a  partial  rebuilding  to  arrest  dry  rot 
{Be  Kensington's  Settled  Estates,  1905,  21  T.  L  R.  1905). 

The  annual  rental  of  the  settled  land  mentioned  in  subs.  4  will  com- 
prise all  land  in  the  settlement  held  on  the  same  trusts  {In  re  Lord 
Gerard's  Settled  Estates,  stipra),  but  will  not  include  any  sum  in  respect 
of  any  part  of  the  settled  estate  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  the  tenant 
for  life  {In  re  Walker's  Settled  Estate,  supra);  and  as  to  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  same,  see  Be  Kensington's  Settled  Estate,  supra. 

When  there  is  no  intention  of  letting  the  mansion,  capital  moneys 
cannot  be  expended  on  repairs  under  subs.  2.  In  Be  Freake's  Settle- 
ment, 1902,  1  Ch.  87,  the  expenses  of  fitting  a  mansion  with  electric 
light  were  not  allowed.  See  also  Be  Clarke's  Settled  Estates,  1902, 
86  L.  T.  653.  Certain  expenses  in  this  connection  were  allowed 
in  Be  Blagrave's  Settled  Estates,  1902,  87  L.  T.  62 ;  and  further,  as  to 
repairs  generally,  see  Be  Leveson-Gower's  Settled  Estate,  [1905]  2  Ch.  95 ; 
Be  Dunham  Massey's  SetOed  Estate,  1896,  22  T.  L.  K.  595 ;  Standing  v. 
Gray,  1903, 1  Ir.  K  49;  In  re  Lord  Gerards  Settled  Estates  ;  In  re^De 
VOL.  vra.  36 
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Teissier's  Settled  Estates^  supra.  Apart  from  these  statutory  provisioDs, 
the  old  rule  still  holds,  and  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  except  in  an 
absolute  case  of  salvage,  to  charge  capital  moneys  with  repairs  {In  re  Lord 
de  TaUey,  Leighton  v.  Zeigkt07i,  1896,  75  L.  T.  328 ;  Be  JViUis,  1902, 
1  Ch.  15).  As  to  the  leasing  of  a  mansion-house  under  the  Settled 
Estates  Act,  1877,  see  sees.  4  and  46  thereof.  As  to  a  sale  of  a  mansion- 
house  thereunder,  see  sees.  16  and  25,  and  Marquis  Camden  v.  Murray, 
1883,  27  SoL  J.  652.  As  to  what  will  constitute  a  mansion-house  under 
the  Settled  Estates  Act,  see  In  re  Spunvay,  1878,  10  Ch.  D.  230. 

Sec.  10,  subs.  2,  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1890,  which  repeals  and 
re-enacts,  with  certain  alterations,  sec.  15  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882, 
provides :  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  Act  of  1882,  the 
principal  mansion-house  (if  any)  on  any  settled  land,  and  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  parks  and  lands  (if  any)  usually  occupied  therewith,  shall 
not  be  sold,  or  exchanged,  or  leased  by  the  tenant  for  life  without  (he 
consent  of  the  trustees  or  an  order  of  the  Court;  but  this  sub-section 
(see  subs.  3)  is  not  to  apply  to  a  house  usually  occupied  as  a  farmhouse, 
or  to  a  house  where  the  site  and  the  pleasure  grounds  and  park  and 
lands  (if  any)  usually  occupied  therewith  do  not  exceed  twenty-five 
acres  in  extent  A  person  may  be  tenant  for  life  of  a  mansion-honse 
when  the  estate  is  devised  to  trustees  on  trust  to  keep  up  the  mansion- 
house  and  to  permit  the  person  in  question  to  reside  there ;  and  exten- 
sive powers  of  management,  including  the  payment  of  servants'  wages, 
are  given  to  the  trustees  (Be  Baroness  Llanover*s  Will,  [1902]  2  Ch.  679; 
[1903]  1  Ch.  16 ;  see  further  article  on  Settled  Land  Acts). 

As  to  what  will  constitute  a  principal  mansion  under  sec.  15  of  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  s.  15,  see  In  re  Thompson's  Will,  1888,  L  B. 
21  Ir.  109.  Where  there  are  two  mansion-houses  on  the  same  settled 
estate  the  question  which  is  the  principal  mansion  is  one  that  will  be 
determined  on  the  evidence  of  the  facts  of  each  case  {GUbey  v.  Bmsk, 
[1906]  1  Ch.  11,  where  the  meaning  of  the  expression ''  principal  mansion- 
house"  is  discussed).  The  consent  of  the  trustees  to  a  lease  need 
not  be  in  writing,  nor  need  it  be  communicated  to  the  parties  interested 
{GUhey  v.  Bush,  supra). 

In  considering  applications  under  this  section  for  the  sale  of  mansions, 
the  Court  will  have  regard  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  persons 
interested  under  the  settlement  whose  sentimental  feelings  as  to  the 
preservation  of  an  old  property  in  the  family  may  be  considered,  but 
also  to  the  well-being  of  the  estate  itself,  and  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
and  cottagers  from  whose  industrial  occupations  its  rents  and  profits  &re 
derived ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  tenant  for  life  is  in  an  impecunious  posi- 
tion, an  order  for  sale  may  be  made  in  the  interests  of  persons  living 
on  the  estate,  although  against  the  wishes  of  the  remaindermen  (/« 
re  Marquis  of  AUeslrury's  Settled  Bstate,  [1892]  1  Ch.  506,  546 ;  [1892] 
A.  C.  356). 

But  in  a  case  where  the  mansion-house  was  not  a  family  seat,  and 
the  testator  had  directed  the  same  to  be  sold  after  the  death  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  the  Court  held  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  tenant 
for  life  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  sell  at  his  discretion  (In  re  Wortham^t 
Settled  Estates,  1896.  75  L.  T.  293). 

The  section  will  apply  to  prevent  a  lease  of  an  easement  over  the 
park  or  lands  occupied  with  the  mansion-house  {Dowager-Duchess  of 
Sutherland  v.  Duke  of  Sutherland,  [1893]  3  Ch.  169 ;  see  also  GUhey  v. 
jRt^A,  supra,  and  Pease  v.  Courtney,  [1904]  2  Ch.  350.) 
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Where  the  interest  of  the  tenant  for  life  is  mortgaged  to  its  full,  or 
almost  to  its  full,  value,  and  the  trustees  do  not  consent,  the  Court  will 
not  order  the  sale  of  the  mansion-house  and  park  without  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  proposed  sale,  and  unless  the  consent  of  the  mortgagees  is 
obtained  (In  re  Sebright's  Settled  Estates,  1886,  33  Ch.  D.  429). 

The  operation  of  this  section  will  not  be  prevented  by  any  condition 
of  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  for  life  ceasing  to  reside  in  the 
mansion-house,  and  such  tenant  for  life,  if  he  sells,  will  be  entitled  to 
the  income  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  for  his  life,  but  otherwise  such  a 
condition  remains  good  (In  re  Faget's  Settled  Estate,  1885, 30  Ch.  D.  161 ; 
In  re  Haynes,  Kemp  v.  ffaynes,  1887,  37  Ch.  D.  306 ;  In  re  Thompson's 
WiUy  supra). 

As  to  serving  notices  under  this  section,  see  Settled  land  Act  Bules, 
T.  4 ;  see  also  articles  Settled  Acts  ;  Pare. 

[AtUhorities, — Lewin  on  Trusts;  Wolstenholme,  Conveyancing  and 
SetUed  Land  Acts,  9th  ed. ;  Hood  and  Challis,  Conveyancing  and  Settled 
Zand  Acts,  4th  ed. ;  Clarke,  Settled  Zand  Acts,  2nd  ed. ;  Middleton  on 
Settled  Estates,  2nd  ed.] 

IVIa.n8ia.Ug^htcr. — This  expression  includes  every  kind  of 
homicide  (other  than  murder  and  certain  forms  of  treason)  which  is 
treated  as  criminal  in  English  law.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  it  separately 
from  Murder  and  from  those  forms  of  homicide  which,  as  being  justifi- 
able, or  excusable,  or  by  misadventure,  are  not  punishable.  With  these, 
in  a  scientifically  framed  code,  it  would  naturally  fall,  and  the  sole  excuse 
for  treating  it  separately  must  be  found  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  criminal  law.  This,  with  respect  to  homicide,  is  admirably 
explained  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  treats  not  only  the  text-books 
from  Coke  onwards  but  also  the  judicial  rulings  on  the  subject  (Dig. 
Crim.  Zaw,  6th  ed.,  407;  3  Hist.  Cr,,  1-107). 

The  common-law  definition  of  manslaughter  is  "the  unlawful  and 
felonious  killing  by  one  man  of  another  without  any  malice  aforethought, 
express  or  impUed,  actual  or  constructive."  It  has  never  been  defined 
by  statute,  but  is  punishable  by  statute — 

(1)  By  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three  years  (1891, 
<5.  69,  s.  1);  or 

(2)  By  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  over  two 
years  (ibid.). 

(3)  By  fine  (exceptional  in  the  case  of  a  felony)  (24  &  25  Vict. 
<5.  100,  s.  5). 

(4)  By  requiring  recognisance  with  or  without  sureties  to  keep  the 
peace  (1861,  c.  100,  s.  71);  or  by  putting  the  ofiTender  under  probation 
<1907,  c.  17). 

The  exact  meaning  of  "  malice  aforethought "  is  considered  in  detail 
under  Murder.  In  the  case  of  manslaughter  the  crucial  question  is 
what  acts  causing  the  death  of  a  man,  in  the  absence  of  premeditated 
intention  to  kill,  are  nevertheless  so  unlawful  (or  felonious)  as  to  con- 
49titute  a  crime ;  and  the  question  frequently  arises  on  an  indictment  for 
murder,  it  being  open  to  the  jury,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appear 
to  them  so  to  warrant,  to  n^ative  the  worst  construction  of  the  acts  of 
the  accused,  and  to  convict  of  manslaughter  (R.  v.  French,  1879, 14  Cox 
O.  C.  328).  This  frequently  happens  quite  independently  of  the  true 
legal  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence,  but  nevertheless  a  long 
<}ourse  of  decisions  has  fashioned  out  certain  rules  as  to  the  legal 
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elements  which  should  be  present  to  warrant  a  conviction  of  the  lesser 
oflTence. 

The  earliest  proposition  on  the  subject  is  that  where  a  person  unlaw- 
fully, i.e.  without  justification  or  lawful  excuse,  kills  another  by  an  act 
done  intentionally,  but  in  the  heat  of  passion  upon  sudden  provocation 
and  before  there  is  time  for  his  passion  to  cool,  the  ofiTence  is  manslaughter 
and  not  murder.  In  such  a  case  it  may  even  be  that  the  accused  meant 
to  kill,  or  do  grievous  bodily  harm. 

Provocation  does  not  include  the  use  of  lawful  force  against  the 
person  provoked,  nor  the  use  of  words  or  gestures  (B,  v.  Welsh,  1869, 
11  Cox  C.  C.  336),  nor  even  injury  to  property,  unless  accompanied  by 
acts  evidencing  an  intention  to  inflict  bodily  harm  (22.  v.  Thomas^  1816 ; 

1  Russ.  on  CW77w»,  6th  ed.,  94 ;  R  v.  ScuUy,  1824,  1  Car.  &  P.  319 ; 
28  R  R  780).  See  Burglary,  VoL  II.  p.  477.  But  it  does  include 
assault  and  battery,  inflicting  bodily  harm  or  great  insult  {R.  v.  Smith, 
1866,  4  F.  &  F.  1066),  discovery  by  a  husband  of  his  wife  in  the  act  of 
adultery  (A  v.  Kelly,  1849,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  814;  R,  v.  Pearsm,  1834, 

2  Lew.  C.  C.  216),  and  unlawful  imprisonment  (see  Steph.  Big.  Cr^ 
6th  ed.,  art.  245).  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  act  constituting  the  provo- 
cation should  be  done  to  the  accused,  if  it  is  done  in  his  presence  {R  v. 
Fisher,  1837,  8  Car.  &  P.  182 ;  R  v.  Harrington,  1866, 10  Cox  C.  C.  370). 

But  the  provocation  will  not  extenuate  the  offence  unless  it  actually 
deprives  the  person  provoked  of  control;  or  if  there  is  evidence,  by 
proof  of  interval  or  otherwise,  that  the  accused  acted  on  reflection  (R 
V.  Lynch,  1832,  5  Car.  &  P.  324 ;  R.  v.  Hayward,  1833,  6  Car.  &  P.  157X 
The  distinction  is  well  illustrated  by  the  difference  between  Chance 
Medley,  Vol.  II.  p.  650,  and  Duelling,  VoL  V.  p.  27. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  murder,  manslaughter,  mis- 
adventure, or  excusable  homicide  in  the  cases  of  a  fight  suddenly  arising 
{R  V.  Bond,  1877,  14  Cox  C.  C.  1,  2),  or  of  excessive  resistance  to  ill^al 
arrest  (J8.  v.  Carty,  1878,  14  Cox  C.  C.  214 ;  Hawk.  P.  C,  bk.  i.  c.  30). 

The  tendency  of  judicial  decisions  is  to  narrow  as  much  as  possible 
the  defence  of  provocation,  especially  where  a  lethal  weapon  is  used; 
that  of  juries,  to  enlarge  its  application.  But  in  B.  v.  Doherty,  1887, 
16  Cox  G.  C.  306,  it  was  held  that  the  drunkenness  of  the  accused  could 
be  considered  as  an  element  lessening  the  probability  of  a  formed 
intention,  and  reducing  the  crime  from  murder  to  manslaughter. 

The  i^est  of  the  law  as  to  manslaughter  is  summed  up  in  the  proposition 
that  manslaughter  is  committed  ''wherever  death  has  ensued  as  the  direct^ 
but  not  necessarily  the  immediate,  result  of  an  unlawful  act  which  is  not 
felonious  {B.  v.  Lowe,  1850,  4  Cox  C.  C.  449),  or  of  a  lawful  act  done  in 
an  unlawful  way,  however  unintentional  or  improbable  the  fatal  result 
may  have  been"  (Mayne,  Ind,  Cr.  Law,  1896,  p.  586).  This  rule  has 
been  pressed  so  far  as  to  direct  a  conviction  for  manslaughter  of  a  person 
trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game,  who,  by  pure  accident,  without  negl^ence, 
while  so  trespassing,  shot  a  fellow-poacher  (jR.  v.  Hdt,  Lancashire  Winter 
Assizes,  1907,  42  L  J.  Newsp.  67).  From  the  width  of  the  scope  of  the 
above  rule  the  possibilities  of  committing  the  offence  range  through 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  duties  of  man  to  man  in  every  relation  of  life, 
whether  arising  out  of  status,  or  contract,  or  common  citizenship,  so 
far  as  those  duties  tend  to,  or  affect,  the  preservation  of  human  lif& 
An  act  or  omission  is  in  this  context  imlawful,  unless  the  accused  had 
a  right  to  do  it  even  at  the  risk  or  cost  of  the  life  of  another,  e,g,  in 
certain  cases  where  an  officer  of  justice  is  bound  at  all  costs  to  arrest 
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a  criminal,  or  where  a  man  is  defending  himself  or  others  from  criminal 
assaults  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  responsibility  in  this  case  differs 
from  civil  liability,  in  that  a  person  is  not  liable  for  manslaughter  by  his 
agents  or  servants  not  directly  authorised  to  do  the  fatal  act,  although 
in  a  civil  action,  under  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  1846,  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93, 
he  might  be  liabla  This  is  the  every-day  case  in  railway  accidents,  where 
the  owners  of  the  line  are  liable  for  the  civil  damage  done,  and  the  engine- 
driver,  if  negligent,  is  indictable  for  manslaughter  (B.  v.  BirchaU,  1866, 
4  F.  &  F.  1087) ;  and  the  same  happens  where  death  is  caused  by  furious 
driving  by  a  cabman  or  private  coachman  (B.  v.  Benge,  1865,  4  F.  &  F. 
504;  B.  V.  BenneU,  1858,  8  Ck)x  C.  C.  74;  B.  v.  Hutchinson,  1864,  9  Cox 
G.  C.  555),  or  the  chauffeur  of  a  motor  car.  To  fall  within  the  mischief 
of  this  proposition  not  only  must  the  duty  neglected  be  a  legal  duty  (i.e, 
it  would  seem  one  the  breach  whereof  would  give  a  cause  of  action),  but 
the  neglect  must  be  culpable,  i,e.  done  with  an  intention  not  to  perform 
the  legal  duty.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ''felonious"  in  the 
earliest  definition.  It  does  not  include  malice  in  fact,  but  does  include 
neglect  or  recklessness  of  a  gross  nature,  and  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
old  maxim,  culpa  lata  dolo  asquiparatur.  It  is  very  difficult  to  analyse 
the  degrees  of  Negligence,  and  the  word  ''  culpable,"  though  adopted  by 
Sir  James  Stephen,  cannot  be  regarded  as  happy.  It  must,  however,  be 
taken  as  connoting  a  certain  moral  quality,  such  as  gross  negligence,  or 
reckless  conduct  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  proper  and 
reasonable  regard  of  the  life  of  others  {B.  v.  Elliott,  1889,  16  Cox  C.  0. 
710,  714).  The  neglect  must  not  be  coupled  with  intention  to  cause 
death,  or  the  offence  will  be  murder. 

The  forms  of  fatal  negligence  rendered  punishable  as  manslaughter 
under  the  proposition  fall  under  four  main  heads : — 

1.  Negligence  in  the  control  or  management  of  animals  and  things 
containing  an  element  of  danger,  such  as  machinery,  carriages  and  horses, 
and  other  animals. 

2.  Negligence  in  the  treatment  of  sick  persons. 

3.  Recklessness  in  playing  lawful  games  or  practical  jokes. 

4.  Negligence  with  reference  to  persons  not  capable  of  providing  for 
themselves,  or  reckless  abuse  of  lawful  authority. 

1.  All  gross  carelessness  in  doing  dangerous  acts  or  in  using 
dangerous  appliances,  if  attended  by  fatal  results  to  others,  is  man- 
slaughter.   This  rule  has  been  applied — 

(a)  To  the  manufacture  and  use  of  firearms  {B.  v.  Carr,  1832,  8  Car. 
&  P.  163n.;  B.  v.  Wedon,  1879, 14  Cox,  346 ;  B.  v.  Salman,  1881,  6  Q.  B.  D. 
79),  whether  for  practice  or  in  self-defence  (-B.  v.  Weston,  1879, 14  Cox, 
346 ;  B.  V.  Doherty,  1887, 16  Cox  C.  C.  306). 

(V)  The  working  of  mines  {B.  v.  Haines,  1847,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  368 ; 
B.  V.  Hughes,  1857,  7  Cox  C.  C.  301). 

(c)  The  working  of  locomotive  or  other  engines  (A  v.  Gregory,  1860, 

2  F.  &  F.  153 ;  B.  v.  TraiTier,  1864,  4  F.  &  F.  105 ;  B.  v.  Elliott,  1889 
16  Cox  C.  C.  710). 

{d)  The  use  of  carriages,  horses,  bicycles,  and  motor  cars  (22.  v.  Murray, 
1852,  5  Cox  C.  C.  509 ;  B.  v.  Swindall  1846,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  230 ;  B.  v. 
Jones,  1870, 11  Cox  C.  C.  544;  B.  v.  Thirgood,  1898,  63  J.  P.  442). 

(e)  The  care  of  vicious  animals  (iZ.  v.  Dant,  1865,  10  Cox  C.  C.  102; 

3  Steph.  Hid.  Cr.  Law,  24). 

(/)  The  navigation  of  ships  or  boats  {B.  v.  Taylor,  1840,  9  Car.  &  P. 
673 ;  B.  V.  Williamson,  1850,  1  Cox,  97 ;  -8.  v.  Keyn,  1876,  2  Ex.  D.  63). 
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(g)  The  fencing  of  dangerous  places  or  the  obstruction  of  highways, 
where  the  absence  of  a  fence  or  the  presence  of  the  obstruction  would 
constitute  a  public  nuisance,  or  a  breach  of  a  statutory  obligation  (see 
R.  V.  CUrk  of  Assize  of  Oxford  CirmU,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  370). 

Instances  of  this  are  failure  by  a  gatekeeper  to  close  the  gates  at  a 
level-crossing  on  a  railway  (£.  v.  PUtwood,  1902, 19  T.  L.  E.  37);  or 
to  place  proper  staging  at  the  head  of  a  mine  shaft  which  was  being 
repaired  {R.  v.  Hughes,  1857,  D.  &  B.  C.  C.  248). 

2.  When  any  person,  whether  a  qualified  medical  man  or  not,  under- 
takes to  administer  medicine  to  or  practice  surgery  on  another  person, 
and  his  a«t  causes  death,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  if  he  has  grossly 
neglected  to  use  reasonable  care  and  skill,  having  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  patient  at  the  time  and  all  the  circumstcmces  of  the  case.  Mere 
error  of  judgment  does  not  create  liability  {R.  v.  Macleod,187^,  12  Ck)x  G.  C. 
534) ;  nor  will  unskilfulness  suffice  if  the  person  acted  honestly  and  in 
good  faith  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  unless  it  is  so  great  as  to  show  the 
grossest  ignorance  or  want  of  skill  or  criminal  inattention  and  want  of 
caution  (R.  v.  WiUiamaon,  1807,  3  Car.  &  P.  6357i. ;  R.  v.  Long,  1830, 
4  Car.  &  P.  398 ;  R.  v.  Van  Butchdl,  1829,  3  Car.  &  P.  629 ;  R.  v.  SpiUer, 
1832,  5  Car.  &  P.  333 ;  R.  v.  SpUliTig,  1838,  2  Moo.  &  R  C.  C.  107;  R.  v. 
Markuss,  1864,  4  F.  &  F.  356 ;  R  v.  Wagstaffe,  1868,  10  Cox  C.  C.  530). 
There  are  many  more  decisions  on  this  subject  which  are  fully  discussed 
in  Beven  on  Negligence  (3rd  ed.). 

The  only  difference  between  the  case  of  the  qualified  and  the 
unqualified  person  is  that  the  latter  has  been  r^arded  as  reckless 
where  he  uses  drugs  or  appliances  which  he  does  not  understand 
{R.  V.  Chamberlain,  1867,  10  Cox  C.  C.  486 ;  R.  v.  CWdk,  1859, 1  F.  &  F. 
529),  where  an  expert  might  be  let  off  as  for  an  error  in  judgment 

And  persons  not  possessing  medical  knowledge,  who  undertake  to 
administer  medicine  or  to  operate,  incur  liability  for  manslaughter  to 
the  same  extent  as  medical  men  (Beven,  Negligence,  3rd  ed.). 

Where  the  operation  undertaken  is  unlawful,  e,g.  with  intent  to 
cause  abortion  for  any  other  reason  than  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
mother  of  the  unborn  child,  a  fatal  result  exposes  the  operator,  whether 
a  doctor  or  not,  to  liability  for  murder,  however  careful  and  skilfal 
he  has  been  {R.  v.  Davis,  1883,  15  Cox  C.  C.  174 ;  see  Arohb.  Cr.  Pl^ 
23rd  ed.,  798). 

Omission  by  a  pregnant  woman  to  call  in  proper  aid  at  her  dehvery, 
if  coupled  with  neglect  of  the  obvious  precautions  for  saving  the  child's 
life,  may  amount  to  manslaughter  {R.  v.  Middleship,  1850,  5  Cox  0.  C. 
275 ;  R.  v.  ffandley,  1874,  13  Cox  C.  C.  79). 

3.  Beckless  playing  at  a  lawful  game,  if  attended  by  fatal  results,  is 
manslaughter  (R.  v.  Bradshaw,  1878, 14  Cox  C.  C.  83 ;  see  Boxing  Match  ; 
Games).  Breach  of  the  rules  of  the  game  would  have  the  same  effect 
(R.  V.  Moore,  1898,  14  T.  L.  E.  229). 

Practical  jokes,  if  attended  by  fatal  results,  also  entail  liability  for 
manslaughter,  e,g,  where  a  child  is  frightened  to  death  (R,  v.  Tourers,  1874, 
12  Cox  C.  C.  530),  or  a  man  is  frightened  into  a  river  and  drowned 
(R.  V.  Pitts,  1842,  Car.  &  M.  284),  or  a  cart  is  upset  in  a  frohc  (R  v. 
Sullivan,  1836,  7  Car.  &  P.  641).  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  killing  the 
practical  joker  even  if  he  cannot  otherwise  be  caught  (see  the  ghost  case, 
R,  V.  Smith,  1804, 1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  6th  ed.,  131).  And  there  must  be 
some  reasonable  connection  between  the  fatal  injury  and  the  wanton  or 
joking  act.    A  mere  proof  that  the  act  was  an  actionable  wrong  against 
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the  owner  of  property  is  not  enough  to  establish  n^ligence  in  the  abuse 
of  the  property,  with  fatal  results  to  a  third  person  (-B.  v.  Franklin, 
1882, 15  Cox  C.  C.  163). 

4.  It  is  manslaughter  to  cause  death  by  neglect  to  supply  necessary 
food,  care  and  medicine  to  prisoners,  young  children,  apprentices,  and 
helpless  people,  where  a  legal  duty  exists  by  statute  or  contract  to  look 
after  such  people  (M.  v.  IHend,  1802,  Russ.  &  Ry.  20 ;  E.  v.  Plummer, 
1840, 1  Car.  &  Kir.  600 ;  M.  v.  Waters,  1848, 18  L.  J.  M.  C,  43 ;  B.  v.  Bvib, 
1850,  4  Cox  C.  C.  455;  B.  v.  Shepherd,  1862,  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  102;  B.  v. 
Smith,  1865,  34  L.  J.  M.  C.  153 ;  B.  v.  Instan,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  450,  where 
the  Court  showed  a  disposition  to  make  every  moiul  duty  also  a  legal 
duty).  In  B.  v.  Senior,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  283,  the  duty  was  held  to  apply  to 
provision  of  medical  aid  where  necessary  for  a  child  of  tender  years,  and 
deliberate  omission  to  call  in  such  aid  was  held  not  to  be  excused  by  the 
peculiar  religious  tenets  of  the  parent.  Sir  James  Stephen  says  (Dig, 
Cr.  Law,  6th  ed,,  art.  236)  that  the  duty  above  stated  exists  even  where 
the  accused  has  not  the  means,  as  he  can  resort  to  the  poor  law  (see 
B.  V.  MabbeU,  1851,  5  Cox  C.  C.  339).  This  opinion  is  not  wholly  con- 
sistent with  a  series  of  cases  (B.  v.  Saunders,  1836,  7  Car.  &  P.  277 ;  B,  v. 
Chandler,  1855,  Dears.  C.  C.  453 ;  B.  v.  Bvgg,  1871, 12  Cox  C.  C.  16) ;  but 
these  authorities  can  now  be  disr^arded  in  view  of  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  sec.  23  (2)  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904, 
4  Edw.  viL  c.  15,  on  which  see  B.  v.  Jones,  1901, 19  Cox,  678.  The  poor 
law  authorities  incur  liability  by  refusing  help  in  an  urgent  case  {B,  v. 
Curtis,  1885, 15  Cox  C.  C.  746).  With  respect  to  this  form  of  offence 
the  duty  and  liability  can  be  transferred  by  del^ation  to  another,  if  the 
means  for  its  dischar^  are  provided  (Steph.,  art.  235). 

If  these  acts  are  deliberately  done  they  would  of  course  be  murder 
(JR.  V.  Conde,  1867,  10  Cox  C.  C.  547). 

Manslaughter  can  also  be  committed  by  a^use  of  authority,  e.g.  by 
excessive  use  of  the  parental  or  psedagogic  power  of  correction  {B.  v. 
Hopley,  1860,  2  F.  &  F.  202 ;  B.  v.  Cheeseman,  1836,  7  Car.  &  P.  455 ; 
JB.  V.  Griffin,  1869,  11  Cox  C.  C.  402;  and  see  Chastisement,  VoL  III. 
p.  19). 

Where  a  man  aims  at  one  person  and  strikes  another,  the  blow,  if 
fatal,  is  not  excused  by  the  bad  aim,  if  the  blow,  had  it  taken  effect  where 
intended,  would  not  have  been  excused  (B.  v.  Brown,  1776, 1  Leach  C.  C. 
148 ;  B.  V.  Conner,  1835,  7  Car.  &  P.  438 ;  B.  v.  Latimer,  1886, 17  Q.  B.  D. 
359),  nor  is  liability  avoided  where  a  dangerous  wound  has  been  given, 
even  if  a  fatal  result  could  have  been  avoided  by  proper  medical  treat- 
ment, and  even  if  such  treatment  was  proposed  and  declined,  or  the 
medical  operation  immediately  causes  the  death  (B.  v.  Holland,  1841, 
2  Moo.  &  R.  C.  C.  351 ;  R  v.  Fym,  1846, 1  Cox  C.  C.  339 ;  Steph.  Dig. 
Cr.  Law,  5th  ed.,  art.  241 ;  iJ.  v.  Davis,  1883, 15  Cox  C.  C.  174). 

Procedwre. — ^Manslaughter  is  not  triable  at  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
indictment  since  1861  (24  &  25  Yict  c.  100,  &  6)  need  not  set  out  the 
manner  and  means  whereby  death  was  caused,  and  the  form  in  use 
is  very  simple: — 

The  jurora  for  Our  Lord  the  King  on  their  oath  present  that  A.  B. 
on  the  day  of  A.D.  19    ,  feloniously  did  kill 

and  slay  0.  D.,  against  the  peace,  &c. 

Though  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  duty  by  neglect 
whereof  the  death  was  caused,  if  it  is  set  out,  it  must  be  so  set  out  as  to 
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show  a  l^al  duty  (B,  v.  Clerk  of  Assize  of  Oxford  Circuit,  [1897]  1  Q.  B. 
370). 

On  an  indictment  for  manslaughter  of  a  child  under  16  hy  a  person 
over  16  who  has  its  custody,  charge,  or  care,  the  jury  may  acquit  of  the 
felony  and  convict  of  the  offence  of  cruelty  under  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  4  Edw.  vil  c.  15,  s.  1. 

Veniie, — ^The  offence,  if  committed  within  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction, 
or  by  a  British  subject  on  land  abroad,  may  be  tried  in  any  county 
in  England  in  which  the  accused  is  arrested  or  in  custody  (see  24  &  25 
Vict  c.  100,  s.  9 ;  -B.  V.  IhuOet/,  1884, 14  Q,  B.  D.  273). 

Where  the  death  does  not  take  place  where  the  injury  is  done,  the 
venue  is  regulated  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  10,  and  as  between  local 
jurisdictions  in  England,  apparently  by  7  Geo.  rv.  c.  64,  s.  12,  which 
is  said  to  be  substituted  for  the  repealed  Act  2  &  3  Edw.  VL  c  24  (see 
Archb.  Cr.  PL,  23rd  ed.,  36,  43). 

Hvidence. — ^AU  killing  by  direct  violence  being  primd  facie  murder, 
the  burden  of  proof  thereof  is  on  the  accused  to  rebut  this  presumption 
and  to  prove  mitigating  or  extenuating  circumstances  {K  v.  CavendiA, 
1873,  8  Ir.  R  C.  L  178 ;  R.  v.  EUioU,  1889, 16  Cox  C.  C.  710). 

Where  a  man  has  been  convicted  of  an  ofifence  against  another, 
of  which  the  latter  ultimately  dies  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the 
ofifence,  the  prior  conviction  is  no  bar  to  prosecution  for  manslaughter 
{R.  V.  Friel,  1890, 17  Cox  C.  C.  325). 

Contributory  n^ligence  by  the  deceased  is  said  to  be  no  defence  to 
a  charge  of  manslaughter  (Archb.  Cr.  PL,  23rd  ed.,  800). 

[^Authorities. — 3  Co,  Inst, ;  Hawk.  P.  C.,  bk.  i.  c.  30 ;  Foster,  Cr.  Law, 
2nd  ed. ;  East,  P.  C. ;  3  Steph.  Hist.  Cr.  Law,  1-107 ;  Steph.  Dig.  Cr.  Law, 
6th  ed.;  Archb.  Cr.  PL,  23rd  ed.;  Eussell  on  Crimes,  6th  ed.,  voL  iiL 
pp.  171-204.] 

Mantrap. — ^A  gin  or  other  device  to  catch  trespassers.  It  is 
a  misdemeanor  to  set  or  place,  or  cause  to  be  set  or  placed,  any  mantrap, 
spring-gun,  or  engine  calculated  to  destroy  human  life  or  to  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm,  with  the  intent  that  the  same,  or  whereby  the 
same,  may  destroy  or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  on  a  trespasser  or 
other  person  coming  in  contact  therewith.  But  they  may  lawfully  be 
set  in  a  dwelling-house  by  night  for  its  protection  (see  R.  v.  Smith, 
1902,  noted  in  Archb.  Cr.  PL,  23rd  ed,  p.  853).  Persons  who  deliberately 
leave  traps  set  by  others  are  treated  as  having  set  theuL 

The  punishment  is  penal  servitude  from  three  to  five  years,  or 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  over  two  years, 
or  fine  or  sureties  (1861,  c  100,  ss.  31.  71 ;  1891,  c.  69,  s.  1). 

If  death  is  caused  by  a  spring-gun  unlawfully  set  the  person  who  set 
it  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  (22.  v.  Heaion,  1896,  60  J.  P.  508). 

See  Bodily  Harm. 

An  action  will  lie  for  injury  sustained  even  by  a  trespasser  by  means 
of  a  mantrap  {Bird  v.  Holhrook,  1828, 4  Bing.  628 ;  29  R  R  657 ;  Seven 
on  Negligence,  3rd  ed.). 

Manual  Labour. — In  order  to  determine  whether  a  person 
is  engaged  in  "  manual  labour ''  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  10  of  the 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  such 
person's  real  and  substantial  employment,  not  what  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  incidentally  in   the   course  of    his   employment  (Bound 
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V.  Lawrmcey  1891,  61  L.  J.  M.  C.  21).  Therefore  a  grocer's  assistant, 
the  substantial  part  of  whose  employment  is  to  sell  and  deliver  goods 
to  customers,  although  he  may  be  incidentally  engaged  in  lifting  heavy 
goods,  is  not  a  person  engaged  in  "  manual  labour "  {ibid.) ;  nor  is  an 
omnibus  conductor  {Morgan  v.  London  General  Omnibus  Co.,  1884,  13 
Q.  B.  D.  832),  nor  a  tramcar  driver  {Cook  v.  North  Metropolitan  Tramvxiys 
Co.,  1887,  18  Q.  B.  D.  683).  The  driver  of  a  motor  omnibus  has  been 
held  to  be  engaged  in  "  manual  labour ''  {Smith  v.  Aesodaied  Omnibus  Co., 
[1907]  1KB.  916X    See  further  Employers'  Liability,  VoL  V.  p.  219, 

Manufacture;    Manufacturing  Process. —See 

Patknts;  Factories  and  Workshops. 

Manure  and  Feedings  Stuffs.— i.  Pi^vision  is  made 

by  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1906,  6  Edw.  vil  c.  27, 
against  adulteration  of  manures  sold  as  fertilisers  of  the  soiL  See 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  VoL  VI.  p.  52. 

2.  The  deposit  of  manure  on  or  beside  a  highway  can  be  summarily 
dealt  with  under  the  Highway  Act,  1835  (c  50,  ss.  72,  73),  and  sec.  51 
of  the  Highway  Act,  1864  (c.  101,  s.  50).  See  Pratt  on  Highways,  15th 
ed.,  250,  257,  436. 

Deposits  of  manure  even  on  private  premises,  if  ofiTensive,  are  dealt 
with  as  nuisances  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  their  periodical 
removal  can  be  required  and  compelled  under  sees.  49,  50, 101  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  in  London  under  sees.  16,  35,  36  of  the 
Act  of  1891  (c.  76). 

These  remedies  are  cumulative  upon  the  ordinary,  civil  and  criminal 
remedies  for  public  or  private  nuisance  caused  by  such  deposits  (see 
Knight  v.  Gordon,  1868,  19  L.  T.  673 ;  Cardell  v.  New  Quay  Local  Board, 
1875,  39  J.  P.  742 ;  Swain  v.  Great  Northern  Ely.  Co.,  1864,  33  L  J.  Ch. 
399 ;  Att.'Gen.  v.  Tod  Heatley,  [1897]  1  Ch.  560). 

Chemical  manure  works  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Alkali,  etc.. 
Works  Begulation  Act,  1906,  6  Edw.  vii.  c.  22;  see  ss.  6,  7,  and 
Sched.  1 ;  and  manure  works  may  possibly  be  dealt  with  as  offensive 
trades  (Public  Health  Act,  1875,  ss.  112,  113,  114,  115;  Public  Health 
(London)  Act^  1891,  ss.  19, 114).  In  the  county  of  London  by-laws  are 
in  force  as  to  manufacturers  of  manure. 

Map. — See  Copyright. 

Marches f  Court  of. — See  Court  of  Marches. 

Mare    Liberum  ;    Mare   Clausum.— These  historic 

terms  are  associated  with  the  controversy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  between  Grotius  and  Selden  as  to  the  freedom  of 
the  sea.  In  his  work  published  in  1609,  under  the  title  Mare  Liberum, 
or  more  f  uUy  Mare  Liberum,  seu  de  jure  quod  Batavis  competit  ad  Indicana 
commercia  Dissertatio,  Hugo  Grotius  claimed  that  the  open  sea  was  not 
susceptible  of  appropriation.  The  object  of  this  historic  work  was  to 
establish  that  the  Dutch  were  entitled  to  rights  of  navigation  and 
commerce  with  the  Indies  notwithstanding  the  Portuguese  claim  to 
the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  contention 
of  Grotius  was  that  the  open  sea  is  insusceptible  of  dominion  as  it  is 
incapable  of  being  acquired  by  eflTective  occupation,  and  consequently 
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cannot  fall  under  the  sovereignty  of,  or  be  appropriated  by,  any  State, 
but  is  open  to  the  free  use  of  all  nations. 

Previously  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Mart 
Clausum  the  great  maritime  Powers  had  asserted  claims  to  great 
portions  of  the  open  seas.  Thus  Venice  claimed  sovereignty  over  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  Genoa  over  the  Idgurian  Sea,  Portugal  over  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  Morocco,  Spain  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Great  Britain  over  the  North  Sea,  the 
Atlantic  from  North  Cape  to  Cape  Finisterre  and  the  Narrow  Seas, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  over  the  Baltic  Sea.  But  by  gradual  process  in 
succeeding  ages  these  various  claims  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
views  promulgated  by  Grotius  in  his  Mare  Liberum  have  now  received 
almost  universal  acceptance. 

In  1635  appeared  the  Mare  Clatutum  give  de  Domino  Maris^  which 
was  written  by  John  Selden  in  1618.  In  this  work  Selden  attempted 
to  refute  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Grotius  in  the  Mare  Liberum,  to 
prove  that  the  contrary  contention  was  supported  by  the  practice  of 
nations,  to  justify  the  existing  claims  of  the  various  States  to  the 
sovereignty  or  dominion  over  the  open  seas,  and  to  establish  a  right  of 
appropriation  of  the  sea.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mare  Clatisum  was  also 
supported  by  other  writers,  e.ff,  Grentilis,  Advocatio  JSispanioa,  1613; 
William  Welwod,  De  Dominio  Maris,  1613 ;  Sir  John  Burroughs,  The 
Sovereignty  of  the  British  Seas,  1653 ;  Paolo  Sarpi,  Del  Dominio  del  Mare 
Adriatico,  1676. 

The  controversy  thus  raised  by  Grotius  and  Selden  as  to  the  opposing 
doctrines  of  the  Mare  Liberum  and  the  Mare  Clausum,  or  the  open  sea, 
and  the  closed  or  appropriated  sea,  has  until  recently  been  assumed  to 
have  practically  terminated  in  1702  by  the  publication  of  Bjmkershoek's 
work,  De  Dominio  Maris,  in  which  Bynkershoek  propounded  the  theory 
of  the  three  miles  or  cannon-shot  limit  of  nationfid  territorial  waters, 
which  has  since  been  almost  universally  admitted  as  the  extent  to 
which  open  sea  may  be  l^ally  appropriated  by  adjacent  States. 

The  old  controversy  was,  however,  revived  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  connexion  with  Behring  Sea  and  Alaska,  then  Russian 
territory.  An  attempt  was  subsequently  made  by  the  United  States, 
as  successors  to  Russian  dominion  over  Alaska,  to  claim  territorial 
jurisdiction  and  proprietary  rights  beyond  the  Bynkershoek  limit. 

The  claims  of  the  United  States  to  maritime  sovereignty  and 
proprietary  rights  over  the  open  sea  beyond  the  limit  of  three  miles 
from  the  coasts  were,  however,  finally  rejected  by  the  Award  of  the 
Arbitral  Tribunal  in  1893  (see  the  article  Behbing  Sea  Fisheries'  Cass). 

Though  the  three-mile  limit  is  generally  recognised  by  the  modem 
practice  of  States,  claims  have  been  in  recent  years,  and  still  are,  never- 
theless, occasionaUy  asserted  to  a  more  extended  jurisdiction.  Thus  an 
Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  1906,  has  declared 
Hudson's  Bay  to  be  wholly  the  territorial  water  of  Canada,  and  has 
imposed  an  annual  licence-fee  for  the  privilege  of  whaling  in  Hudson's 
Bay.  This  claim  would  seem  to  be  difficult  of  justification,  having  regard 
to  modem  international  usage. 

Moreover  a  statute  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  Herring  Fisheries 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889,  52  &  53  Vict  c.  23,  sec  7  of  which  prohibits 
trawling  in  any  of  the  specified  waters,  has  recently  been  construed 
by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  of  Scotland  as  a  legislative  assertion 
of  territorial  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  fishery  r^ulation  over  an 
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area  of  water,  the  Moray  Firth,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland 
more  than  two  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  and  bounded  by  an 
itnaginary  line  between  headlands,  eighty  miles  apart  (see  Mortensen 
V.  Petiyrs,  1906,  8  Eraser  (Ct.  of  Just.),  93).  In  that  case  Lord  Kyllachy 
in  his  judgment  stated  that :  "  It  may  probably  be  conceded  that  there 
is  always  a  certain  presumption  against  the  legislature  of  a  country 
asserting  or  assuming  the  existence  of  a  territorial  jurisdiction  going 
clearly  beyond  the  limits  established  by  the  common  consent  of  nations, 
that  is  to  say,  by  international  law.  Such  assertion  or  assumption 
is,  of  course,  not  impossible.  The  legislature  of  a  country  is  not  quoad 
hoc  quite  in  the  same  position  as  its  Courts  of  law  exercising  or  claiming 
to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  ex  proprio  motu,  A  legislature  may  quite 
conceivably,  by  oversight,  or  even  design,  exceed  what  an  international 
tribunal  (if  such  existed)  might  hold  to  be  its  international  rights. 
Still,  there  is  always  a  presumption  against  its  intending  to  do  so. 
I  think  that  is  acknowledged.  But  then  it  is  only  a  presimiption,  and 
as  such  must  always  give  way  to  the  language  used,  if  it  is  clear,  and 
also  to  all  counter  presumptions,  which  may  legitimately  be  had  in  view 
in  determining  on  ordinary  principles  the  true  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  legislation.  Express  words  will,  of  course,  be  conclusive,  and 
so  also  will  plain  implication.  Now  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that 
the  language  of  the  enactment  here  in  question  is  fairly  express — express, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  effect  of  makmg  an  unlimited  and  unqualified 
prohibition,  applying  to  the  whole  area  specified,  and  affecting  every- 
body, whether  British  subjects  or  foreigners.  The  primary  enactment, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  directed  not  against  persons  or  classes  of 
persons.  It  is  directed  against  certain  things — ^the  commission  of 
certain  acts — within  a  precisely  defined  area.  It  contcdns  no  elastic 
expressions — ^no  indefinite  terms.  It  declares  simply  that  within  a 
precisely  defined  area  a  certain  method  of  fishing  known  as  beam  or 
other  trawling  shall  not  be  practised"  (ibid,,  pp.  103,  104).  In  conclu- 
sion, the  learned  judge  said:  "The  result  on  the  whole,  therefore,  is 
that  without  deciding  substantively  whether  or  not  the  whole  area 
of  the  Moray  Firth  would  or  shall  be  recognised  by  an  international 
tribunal  (if  such  existed)  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
Crown,  I  am  prepared,  and  consider  myself  bound,  to  hold — ^what  is 
sufficient  to  support  this  conviction — that  upon  its  first  constitution  the 
Act  of  1889  asserts  the  existence,  for  the  protective  purposes  to  which 
it  relates,  of  the  jurisdiction  in  question ;  and  that  that  is  enough  for 
us  sitting  here  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  Courts ''  {ibid.,  p.  106). 

Shortly  stated,  the  effect  of  this  decision  was  that  an  alien  who  had 
contravened  the  provisions  of  the  British  Statute  was  held  liable  to 
criminal  proceedings  in  the  Scotch  Courts  for  penalties,  notwithstanding 
that  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed  was  situated  beyond 
the  limit  of  three  miles  from  low-water  mark  on  the  adjacent  coast, 
and  was,  consequently,  according  to  the  modem  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
law  and  usage  this  decision  could  not  be  maintained. 

This  recent  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  a  mare  davsum  was  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Territorial  Jurisdiction  in  Wide 
Bays  "  read  at  the  Twenty-Third  Conference  of  the  International  Law 
Association,  held  at  Berlin  in  October,  1906  (see  Report  of  the  Con- 
ference published  for  the  Association,  by  West,  Newman  &  Co.,  1907, 
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pp.  103-133).  '*  When  one  bears  in  mind,"  says  the  learned  author  of 
the  paper  in  question,  in  his  concluding  remarks,  "  that  the  Court  was 
construing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  aooordance 
with  the  rules  of  law  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  it  could  have  reached 
a  different  conclusion,  for  undoubtedly  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  British 
Court  to  decide  whether  an  imperial  statute  does  or  does  not  contra- 
vene a  rule  of  international  law.  Whether  in  a  question  involving  not 
statutory  but  common  law,  it  would  have  applied  the  dieta  frequently 
expressed  in  earlier  English  and  American  cases,  that  international  law 
is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  is  a  question  which  one  must  reserve 
until  the  case  arises.  To  internation€d  lawyers  the  interest  of  the  case 
lies  less  in  the  decision  than  in  the  legislation  on  which  it  turned. 
And  here  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  British  Parliament,  without 
perhaps  being  fully  aware  of  what  it  was  doing,  has  made,  in  reference 
to  the  Moray  Firth,  a  claim  to  jurisdiction  to  which  there  is  almost 
no  parallel "  {ibid.,  pp.  129,  130 ;  for  further  discussion  of  Ths  Moray 
Firth  Case,  see  Law  Mctgaaine  and  Review,  voL  xxxiL,  1906-1907,  pp.  96 
and  340). 

There  are  not  wanting,  therefore,  signs  which  indicate  that  should 
such  claims  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  be  submitted  to  inter- 
national arbitration,  the  old  controversy  as  to  the  nuire  liberum  and 
mare  daueum,  which  was  generally  r^arded  as  having  received  its 
quietus  in  the  Arbitral  Award  on  the  Behring  Sea  Claims  in  1893, 
may  not  improbably  be  reopened  in  the  near  futura 

See  the  articles  Behring  Sea  Fisheries  Case;  Franconia  Cass; 
Freedom  of  the  Sea;  Territorial  Waters. 

Margarine. — ^The  production  and  sale  of  substances  made  to 
resemble  or  replace  butter  has  hitherto  been  regulated  by  the  Margarine 
Act,  1887, 50  &  51  Vict,  c  29,  as  amended  by  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1899,  62  &  63  Vict.  c.  51.    (See  Adulteration,  VoL  I.  p.  206). 

As  from  January  1, 1908,  margarine  will  be  further  r^ulated  by  the 
Butter  and  Margarine  Act,  1907,  7  Edw.  vii.  c.  21.  This  Act  re-defines 
margarine  as  "  any  article  of  food  whether  mixed  with  butter  or  not, 
which  resembles  butter  and  is  not  milk-blended  butter"  (s.  13).  It 
extends  sec.  9  of  the  Act  of  1887  to  premises  on  which  are  manu- 
factured any  mixture  produced  by  mixing  or  blending  butter  with 
milk  or  cream  (other  than  condensed  milk  or  cream),  or  on  which 
is  carried  on  the  business  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in  milk-blended  butter 
(1907,  s.  1). 

Provision  is  made  for  the  inspection  of  the  factories  (s.  2) ;  the  use 
of  adulterants  is  prohibited  (s.  3).  By  sec.  4  a  limit  of  moisture  is 
prescribed  for  margarine — 16  per  cent  It  is  made  an  offence  to  import 
margarine  containing  over  16  per  cent  of  water,  or  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  or  milk-blended  butter  containing  over  24  per  cent 
of  water  (s.  5  (1)  (/)),  andjthe  penalties  are  modifi^  (s.  5  (2)).  Certi- 
ficates of  the  principal  chemist  of  the  Government  laboratories  are 
made  presumptive  evidence  as  to  whether  a  given  imported  substance 
is  margarine,  milk-blended  butter,  or  butter  (s.  5  (3)). 

On  wrappers  enclosing  margarine,  or  any  package  containing  margarine, 
and  in  invoices  and  advertisements,  the  substance  must  under  penalty  be 
described  as  margarine,  or  by  a  name  combining  margarine  with  a  fancy 
or  other  descriptive  name  approved  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
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printed  in  a  type  not  larger  than  and  in  the  same  colour  as  the  word 
margarine  (s.  8),  and  no  name  may  be  approved  for  use  in  connection 
with  margarine  which  "  refers  to  or  is  suggestive  of  butter,  or  anything 
connected  with  the  dairy  interest"  (s.  10).  Inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures,  except  in  the  administrative  county  of  London,  are  to  have 
the  powers  of  inspectors  of  nuisances  under  sec.  8  of  the  Act  of  1887 
(s.  12).  The  penalties  for  offences  against  the  Act  and  the  defences 
available  are  prescribed  by  sea  11. 

Marg^inal  Note. — It  seems  that  marginal  notes  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  construing  the  Act.  In  the  case 
of  Claydon  v.  Green,  1868,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.,  at  p.  521,  Willes,  J.,  said :  «  It 
appears  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  183,  that  formerly 
at  one  stage  of  the  bill  in  Parliament  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
upon  one  or  more  rolls  of  parchment.  That  practice  seems  to  have 
continued  down  to  the  session  of  1849,  when  it  was  discontinued, 
without,  however,  any  statute  being  passed  to  warrant  it  (see  May, 
Parliamentary  Practice,  3rd  ed.,  p.  382).  Since  that  time  the  only 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  is  to  be  found  in  the  copy 
printed  by  the  King's  printer.  But  I  desire  to  record  my  conviction 
that  this  change  in  the  mode  of  recording  them  cannot  affect  the 
rule  which  treated  the  title  of  the  Act,  the  marginal  notes,  and  the 
punctuation,  not  as  forming  part  of  the  Act,  but  merely  as  temporanea 
expositio.  The  Act,  when  passed,  must  be  looked  at  just  as  if  it  were 
still  entered  upon  a  roll,  which  it  may  be  again  if  Parliament  should 
be  pleased  so  to  order;  in  which  case  it  would  be  without  these 
appendages,  which,  though  useful  as  a  guide  to  a  hasty  inquirer,  ought 
not  to  be  relied  upon  in  construing  an  Act  of  Parliament."  In  the  case 
of  the  A.'G.  V.  Great  Eastern  Ely.  Co,,  1879, 11  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  461,  in  the 
course  of  the  ar^ment  Bramwell,  L.J.,  said  that  marginal  notes  could 
not  properly  be  looked  at,  and  that  some  were  grossly  inaccurate;  and 
Baggallay,  LJ.,  stated  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  consider 
marginal  notes.  In  SiUton  v.  Sviton,  1882,  22  Ch.  D.  p.  513,  Jeesel, 
M.R,  said  that  the  dictum  in  In  re  Venour'e  Settled  Estates,  1876,  2  Ch. 
D.  525,  that  marginal  notes  appeared  on  the  Bolls  of  Parliament,  and 
consequently  formed  part  of  the  Act,  was  not  strictly  connect,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  laid  down  that  they  are  always  on  the  BolL 

In  the  revised  edition  of  the  statutes  the  marginal  notes  are  revised 
throughout,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  more  exact  accordance  with  the 
text. 

[Authorities, — See  Hardcastle  on  Statutes,  4th  ed.  by  Craies;  Max- 
well, Interpretation  of  Statutes,  4th  ed.] 

Marine  Boards. — See  Merchant  Shipping. 
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I.  Origin  and  Development. 

The  place  and  time  when  marine  insurance  was  first  practised  is 
uncertain.    It  was  unknown  to  the  Rhodians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks^  and 
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Bomans,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  early  maritime  codes  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the  laws  of  Oleron,  or  the  laws  of 
Wisbuy.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  Italy 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Lombards.  It  has  certainly  been  connected  with  Lombard  Street  and 
the  Boyal  Exchange  for  three  centuries  or  more ;  according  to  Malyne 
(writing  in  1622),  in  every  policy  made  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries  down  to  that  date,  there  was  a  clause  that  ''  it  shall  be  in 
all  things  the  same  as  policies  made  in  Lombard  Street  in  the  City  of 
London ; "  and  the  present  statutory  policy  still  contains  a  clause  that 
"  this  policy  of  insurance  shall  be  of  as  much  force  and  effect  as  the 
surest  hitherto  made  in  Lombard  Street  or  in  the  Boyal  Exchange,  or 
elsewhere  in  London."  The  Statute  43  Eliz.  c.  12  (1601),  speaks  of  it 
having  been  time  out  of  mind  an  usage  among  merchants  both  of  this 
realm  and  of  foreign  nations  when  they  make  any  great  adventure 
(especially  into  remote  parts),  to  give  some  consideration  of  money  to 
other  persons  to  have  from  them  assurance  made  of  their  goods  and 
merchandises,  ships,  and  things  adventured  (or  some  part  thereof),  at 
such  rates  and  in  such  sort  as  the  parties  assurers  and  parties  assured 
can  agree,  which  course  of  dealing  is  commonly  called  a  policy  of 
assurance.  The  term  "policy  of  assurance"  is  clearly  derived  from 
the  Italian  polizza  and  amcurazione,  and  this  indicates  the  origin  of 
the  instrument. 

The  practice  and  business  of  marine  insurance  were  at  all  events  so 
extensive  in  England  in  1601,  that  a  special  tribunal  was  then  established 
for  trying  summarily  disputes  arising  on  marine  policies.  Previously 
to  that  time  such  deputes  had  been  referred  by  agreement  to  "certain 
grave  and  discreet  merchants  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  London,  as  men,  by  reason  of  their  experience,  fittest  to  understand 
and  speedily  decide  such  causes,"  who  seem  to  have  been  known  as 
Commissioners  of  the  Office  of  Assurance  in  the  Boyal  Exchange.  This 
tribunal  was  to  consist  of  the  following  Commissioners,  namely,  the  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  the  Becorder  of  London,  two  doctors  of  civil  law, 
two  common  lawyers,  and  eight  merchants,  any  five  of  whom  were 
empowered  together  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  on  policies  of 
assurance  arising  in  London :  they  could  examine  on  oath  and  commit 
to  prison  for  disobedience :  they  were  to  meet  every  week  at  least,  and 
were  to  receive  no  fee  for  any  matter  concerning  their  commission :  and 
an  appeal  was  given  by  Bill  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  1662  this 
Court  was  again  dealt  with  by  statute,  three  Commissioners  as  a  quorum 
being  substituted  for  five,  and  power  being  given  to  punish  witnesses  for 
wilful  delay,  and  to  direct  Admiralty  commissions  to  issue  for  the  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  beyond  the  sea,  and  one  Commissioner  being  enabled 
to  examine  witnesses  before  they  went  to  sea,  on  notice  being  given  to 
the  adverse  party  (13  &  14  Car.  ll.  23). 

The  Common  Law  Courts,  however,  interfered  with  the  new  Court : 
they  prohibited  its  hearing  a  cause  of  life  insurance,  on  the  ground  that 
it  only  had  power  to  decide  causes  of  assurance  upon  merchandises; 
and  decided  that  it  was  no  bar  to  an  action  on  a  policy  of  assurance  at 
common  law  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  had  sued  the  defendant  for  the 
same  cause  in  the  Assurance.  Court,  and  that  it  had  been  there 
determined;  and  as  a  result,  the  Court  languished,  and  soon  became 
quite  obsolete.  There  are  few  reported  cases  on  policies  of  insurance  in 
the  Courts  of  law  between  1601  and  1756,  but  under  Lord  Mansfield 
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nameroiis  cases  came  before  the  Courts ;  and  most  of  the  now  recognised 
principles  of  insurance  law  were  first  enunciated  by  him,  gathered, 
not  from  English  conmion  law,  but  from  the  ancient  marine  laws 
and  the  practice  of  merchants  (Park,  Insurance  (1787X  Introduction; 
Marshall,  Insurance  (1861),  Und.), 

Questions  on  policies  of  insurance  are  now  generally  determined  by 
the  lately-established  Commercial  Court  {q.v,\  but  sometimes  come 
before  the  Admiralty  Court.  The  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906  (for 
convenience  hereinafter  designated  M.  I.  A.),  has  now  codified  the  law 
on  the  whole  subject  by  summarising  the  case  law  and  inoorporatmg 
the  previous  statutes.  Our  common  law  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  our  insurance  law,  on  a  great  many  points,  agrees  with 
that  of  the  United  States ;  and  their  decisions,  being  for  the  most  part 
contemporary  with  our  earlier  decisions,  and  having  often  proved 
anticipatory  of  our  later  decisions,  as  well  as  being  laigely  referred  to 
therein,  are  authorities  which  may  guide  (though  they  cannot  bind) 
the  decisions  of  our  Courts  on  points  not  yet  brought  before  them,  if  in 
accordance  with  the  recognised  principles  of  insurance  law ;  and  by  the 
codifying  Act,  the  rules  of  the  common  law  including  the  law  merchant, 
save  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Act  continue  to  apply  to  contracts  of  marine  insurance  (s.  91  (2)), 
The  works  of  Phillips  (who,  per  Brett,  L J.,  is, "  of  all  the  great  text 
authorities  upon  insurance  law,  the  one  most  to  be  considered,"  Bradford 
V.  Symondaon,  1881,  7  Q.  B.  D.  463)  and  Amould  are  also  r^arded  as 
standard  authorities  in  our  Courts.  Finally,  in  marine  insurance,  as  in 
other  branches  of  the  law  merchant,  the  usage  and  practice  of  mercantile 
men  is  allowed  to  govern  very  largely  the  meaning  of  the  contract, 
provided  that  they  do  not  run  counter  to  legal  principles ;  and  by  the 
Act  implied  legal  obligations  may  be  negatived  or  varied,  by  express 
agreement,  or  by  usage  if  the  usage  be  such  as  to  bind  both  parties 
to  the  contract  (s.  87).  For  the  procedure  and  evidence  in  marine 
insurance  cases,  reference  must  be  made  to  Amould,  Insurance 
(part  iv.). 

An  attempt  to  secure  international  uniformity  in  certain  points 
of  marine  insurance  law,  namely — (1)  Warranty  of  seaworthiness; 
(2)  valuation  of  the  thing  insured  for  the  purposes  of  a  con- 
structive total  loss;  (3)  double  insurance;  and  (4)  proximate  cause 
of  loss,  especially  in  connection  with  the  n^ligence  of  assured  or  his 
agent,  has  been  made  by  a  code  of  rules  known  as  the  Glasgow  Marine 
Insurance  Bules  of  1901,  adopted  at  the  Glasgow  Conference  of  the 
International  Law  Association  in  that  year,  intended  to  be  inserted 
into  policies  by  reference,  like  the  York  Antwerp  Rules  of  General 
Average. 

II.  Scope  of  Marine  Insurance. 

A  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  whereby 
the  insurer  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  assured  in  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  thereby  agreed  against  marine  losses,  i,e.  losses  incident  to 
marine  adventure  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  1).  Such  indemnity,  however,  does 
not  put  the  assured  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  would  have 
been  if  no  loss  had  taken  place ;  it  only  replaces  him  in  the  position 
in  which  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  adventure  (Amould,  336-338). 

A  lawful  marine  adventure  is  when  any  property  is  exposed  to 
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maritime  perils,  or  when  any  pecuniary  benefit  or  security  is  endangered 
by  exposure  to  maritime  perils,  or  when  any  liability  to  a  third  party 
is  incurred  by  owners  or  persons  interested  in  property  so  exposed. 
Maritime  perils  are  the  perils  consequent  on  or  incidental  to  the 
navigation  of  the  sea,  and  comprise  perils  of  the  seas,  fire,  war  perils, 
pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  captures,  seizures  and  restraints,  and  detain- 
ments of  princes  and  peoples,  jettisons  and  barratry,  and  any  other 
perils  either  of  the  like  kind  or  designated  by  the  policy  (s.  3).  For 
details  of  these,  see  Fire  (in  Commercial  Contracts)  ;  Perils  of  the 
Sea;  Princes  and  Peoples;  Barratry;  Cargo;  Pirates. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  underwriter  (or  insurer)  in  a  sea  policy 
insures  only  against  sea  risks  (Amould,  Marine  Insurance,  460) ;  and 
if  the  policy  is  meant  to  cover  other  risks,  they  must  either  be  specified 
in  the  policy  or  implied  by  usage  of  trade,  e.ff.  losses  on  inland  waters 
or  on  a  land  adventure  which  is  incidental  to  a  sea  voyage  (s.  2) ;  but 
a  general  rule,  such  as  the  exemption  of  underwriters  on  cargo  from 
liability  for  loss  of  cargo  carried  on  deck  at  sea,  does  not  apply  to  an 
inland  voyage  upon  a  particular  river  contemplated  by  the  policy  where 
there  is  a  usage  to  carry  cargo  on  deck  {ApMiTiaris  Co,  v.  Nord  Devische 
L  C,y  [1904]  1  K.  B.  252).  Instances  of  such  risks  being  expressed  in 
the  policy  are  goods  insured  from  Shanghai  to  Marseilles,  and  thence 
by  rail  across  France,  and  so  to  London  {Bodocanachi  v.  EUioU,  1873, 
L.  R  8  C.  P.  649) ;  goods  insured  at  and  from  London  to  Harwich  by 
road,  and  thence  to  Rotterdam  {Boehm  v.  Combe,  1813,  2  M.  &  S.  172 ; 
14  R  R.  620);  goods  insured  at  and  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney,  and 
thence  to  England,  and  lost  while  warehoused  at  Sydney  (Davies  v. 
National  F.  &  M.  L  C.  of  New  Zealand,  [1891]  A.  C.  485) ;  and  a  land 
risk  may  be  specially  excepted  which  might  otherwise  be  covered  by 
the  wording  of  the  policy,  e.g.  "  no  interior  risk  "  {Hewitt  v.  U.  M.  I.  C, 
of  Scandinavia,  1892, 8  T.  L.  R.  402 ;  and  see  Martin  v.  Nippon  S.  L.  I,  C, 
1898,  3  C.  C.  164;  Jacob  v.  GavUler,  1902,  7  C.  C.  116).  Examples  of 
such  risks  being  covered  by  usage  are  conveyance  of  goods  in  public 
lighters  from  the  ship  to  the  wharf,  and  vice  versd,  in  the  port  of 
London,  or  from  Cronstadt  to  St.  Petersburg  up  the  Neva  (.Ajuould, 
507) ;  or  the  landing  or  warehousing  of  goods  for  a  temporary  purpose 
connected  with  the  voyage  {Pelly  v.  Itai/.  Ex,  A.  C,  1757, 1  Burr.  341), 
which,  in  the  absence  of  usage,  is  not  so  protected  {Harrison  v.  Ellis, 
1859,  7  EL  &  Bl.  465).  Adventures  analogous  to  marine  adventures, 
such  as  the  launch  of  a  ship,  may  be  insured  by  a  marine  policy,  or  a 
ship  in  course  of  building  (s.  2),  as  also  has  been  the  conveyance  of 
securities  by  post  abroad  {Baring  Brothers  v.  Marine  L  C.,  1894» 
10  T.  L.  R.  276),  but  the  Act  does  not  otherwise  afifect  any  rule  of 
law  applicable  to  any  contract  of  insurance  other  than  a  marine 
insurance  (s.  2). 

III.  Subjects  of  Marine  Insurance. 

According  to  the  classification  given  above,  the  subjects  of  marine 
insurance  include  property,  pecuniary  benefits,  and  pecuniary  liabilities 
exposed  to  sea  risk  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  3). 

The  first  class  comprises  ships  with  their  fittings  and  contents,  goods 

or  merchandise,  deck  cargo,  and  personal  effects,  e,g.  the  "  insulation  "  of 

a  ship  required  for  refrigeration  {Land  v.  Thames  &  Mersey  M,  L  C, 

1901,  17  T.  L.  R.  566),  or  "  hull  and  machinery "  {Jackson  v.  Mumford, 

VOL.  vin.  37 
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1902,  19  T.  L  R  18 ;  8  C.  C.  61 ;  9  C.  C.  114),  torpedo  boat  destroyer 
'*  trials."  The  second  class  comprises  freight  (q.v,),  passage  money, 
protits  and  commissions,  master's  wages  and  profits,  and  the  crew's, 
profits  on  shares  in  companies  engaged  in  maritime  adventure,  e.g.  laying 
an  Atlantic  cable  ( JVUmi  v.  Jones,  1867,  L.  E.  2  Ex.  139),  bottomry  and 
respondentia  loans  (see  Bottomry),  mortgages,  and  disbursements  on 
account  of  ships  and  cargoes.  The  third  class  includes  such  liabilities 
as  those  of  a  shipowner  or  charterer  in  case  of  a  collision  between  his 
ship  and  another,  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  certain  goods  on  board 
his  ship,  or  loss  of  life,  injury  or  damage  on  board  his  ship  or  another 
caused  by  negligent  navigation  of  his  ship  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  ss.  502-509 ; 
M.  S.  A.,  1898,  s.  1 ;  M.  S.  A.,  1900,  s.  1 ;  M.  S.  A.,  1906,  ss.  69-71);  or 
the  liability  of  a  shipowner  in  case  of  shipwreck  to  forward  passengers 
to  their  destination  (M.  S.  A.,  s.  335) ;  and  he  may  insure  the  average 
contribution  due  to  him  by  cargo-owners  for  salvage  of  ship  and  caigo 
if  he  enters  into  a  recognisance  to  that  effect  (Brings  v.  Merchant  Traders' 
Association,  1849,  13  Q.  B.  167) ;  or  the  liability  of  a  carrier  for  the  goods 
intrusted  to  his  care  {Crmvley  v.  Cohen,  1832,  3  Bam.  &  Adol.  478 ;  37 
E.  R  472) ;  or  of  a  lighterman  in  the  like  case  (Joyce  v.  Kennard,  1871, 
L.  R  7  Q.  B.  78) ;  or  liability  of  shipowner  to  owners  of  cai^  owing  to 
omission  of  negligence  clause  in  contract,  charter-party,  or  bill  of  lading 
{Cunard  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Marten,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  624);  and  for  other  instances, 
see  Insurable  Interest,  below. 

IV.  Who  can  be  Insured. 

(1)  Insurable  Interest. — It  is  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  a 
policy  (as  being  a  contract  of  indemnity  only)  that  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  made  should  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  insurance, 
which  is  called  an  insurable  interest.  A  person  is  interested  in  a  subject 
of  marine  insurance  who  stsmds  in  any  relation,  legal  or  equitable,  to 
the  fiulventure,  or  any  insurable  property  at  risk  therein,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  benefits  by  the  safety  or  due  arrival  of  insurable  property, 
or  is  prejudiced  by  loss  or  damage  thereto,  or  by  the  detention  thereof, 
or  incurs  any  liability  in  respect  thereof  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  5  (2)).  This 
definition  summarises  that  given  by  Lawrence,  J.,  in  Lucena  v.  Crau/urd, 
1806,  2  Bos.  &  P.  N.  R  269 ;  6  R  R  623. 

(2)  Gaming  and  Wagering  Policies. — Before  going  on  to  describe  the 
various  kinds  of  insurable  interest,  the  corollary  of  this  necessity  for 
insurable  interest  in  a  marine  policy  may  be  stated,  namely,  that  every 
policy  which  is  not  founded  on  an  insurable  interest  is  void,  as  being 
purely  speculative,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  gaming  or  wagering  policy. 
Gaming  or  wagering  policies  were  l^al  at  common  law,  though  regarded 
as  distinct  from  policies  in  the  common  form  (Lloyd's),  till  1746,  when 
such  policies  made  on  British  ships  and  goods  were  declared  void  by 
statute  (19  Geo.  ii.  37);  but  this  Act  did  not  forbid  such  policies  on 
foreign  ships  and  goods  {TheUusson  v.  Fletcher,  1780,  Doug,  315);  and  it 
allowed  two  specific  exceptions  to  the  rule  as  to  British  ships,  viz. — (1) 
policies  on  British  privateers,  and  (2)  policies  on  effects  from  anj  ports 
or  places  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  possession  of  the  Crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  (De  Costa  v.  Mrth,  1766,  4  Burr.  1966 ;  Murphy  v. 
Bell,  1828,  4  Bing.  567 ;  29  R  R  630).  A  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  established  the  rule  that  every  policy  not  expressed  to  be 
otherwise,  is  to  be  taken  to  be  a  policy  on  interest;  and  unless  the 
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assured  in  a  policy,  whether  on  British  or  foreign  ships  and  goods,  which 
does  not  aver  want  of  interest,  can  prove  an  interest  in  the  thing  insured, 
such  policy  is  void  (Ccmsins  v.  Nantes,  1811,  3  Taun.  513;  12  R  R. 
696) ;  and  consequently  every  wagering  policy  must  show  on  its  face 
that  it  is  such,  or  it  will  be  void  (Amould,  313).  A  statute  of  1845 
(8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109)  provided  generally  that  all  contracts  by  wayof  gaming 
or  wagering  should  be  void  (s.  18),  and  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
1856  the  use  of  privateers  in  war  was  abolished.  The  present  Act  declares 
all  gaming  and  wagering  policies  void  (s.  4  (1)),  and  a  policy  is  declared 
to  be  gaming  or  wagering  where  (a)  the  assured  has  not  an  insurable 
interest,  and  the  contract  is  entered  into  with  no  expectation  of  acquir- 
ing such  interest,  or  (b)  where  it  is  expressed  to  be  made  on  ships  or 
goods,  "  interest  or  no  interest,"  or  "  without  further  proof  of  interest 
than  this  policy,"  or  "  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer"  (s.  4 (1) 
and  (2),  reaffirming  sec.  1  of  the  Act  of  1746 ;  Lotary  v.  Bourdieu,  1780, 
2  Doug.  468,  policy  on  bond  given  by  the  captain  of  a  ship;  Kulen 
Kemp  V.  Vigne,  1786,  1  T.  R.  304;  1  R.  R.  205,  policy  on  money 
expended  in  reclaiming  ship  and  cargo  after  capture ;  Murphy  v.  Bell, 
ante,  policy  on  goods);  and  "goods"  include  profits  and  commissions 
{Smith  V.  Reynolds,  1856,  1  H.  &  N.  221 ;  De  Mattos  v.  North,  1868, 
L.  R.  3  Ex.  185 ;  Allkins  v.  Jupe,  1877,  2  C.  P.  D.  375 ;  Berridge  v.  Man 
On  I.  a,  1887,  18  Q.  B.  D.  346) ;  although  the  words  "  without  benefit 
of  salvage  "  are  inserted  by  the  insurer  without  the  instructions  of  the 
assured  {Mortimer  v.  Broadwood,  1869,  17  W.  R.  653) ;  and  "  honour  " 
policies  are  thus  void  {Roddick  v.  Mvtual  Indemnity  M.  M.  L  C,  [1895] 
2  Q.  B.  380).  The  Act  adds  a  proviso  that  where  there  is  no  possibility 
of  salvage  a  policy  may  be  effected  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the 
insurer  (s.  4  (2)).  The  Court  cannot  ignore  the  ill^ality  although  the 
parties  do  not  raise  it  {Gedge  v.  Royal  Exchange  A,  C,  [1900]  2  Q.  B. 
214;  5  C.  C.  229).  It  is  suggested  that  a  valued  policy  may  be  void 
by  way  of  gaming  and  wagering  for  enormous  disproportion  between 
the  real  value  of  the  thing  insured  and  the  valuation  (De  Hart  and 
Simey,  8,  citing  Herring  v.  Janson,  1895,  1  C.  C.  178). 

(3)  The  various  kinds  of  insurable  interest  may  be  considered  under 
the  heads  of  the  subjects  of  insurance  before  mentioned,  viz.  (a)  ship, 
{b)  freight,  (c)  goods,  {d)  profits,  and  {e)  liabilities. 

{a)  Ship, — The  following  persons  have  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
ship :  shipowners  whether  they  are  registered  or  not,  equitable  as  well 
as  legal  (M.  S.  A.,  1894,  s.  57 ;  Chasteauneuf  v.  Capeyron,  1882,  7  App. 
Cas.  127,  under  the  former  M.  S.  A.),  even  though  they  let  their  ship  to 
a  charterer  who  makes  himself  responsible  for  her  full  value  {ffobbs  v. 
jffannam,  1811,  3  Camp.  93 ;  13  R.  R.  764),  or  one  part  owner  leases  her 
to  another  part  owner  who  makes  himself  liable  for  damage  to  her  (so 
held  in  United  States,  Oliver  v.  Greene,  1807,  3  Mass.  133);  and  a  part 
owner  who  has  paid  for  the  whole  ship  which  was  registered  half  in  bis 
name  and  half  in  that  of  his  co-owner,  and  by  his  authority  insures  her 
for  her  full  value,  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  whole  ship  {Prov. 
I.  C.  of  Canada  v.  Zeduc,  1874,  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  224).  Charterers  can  insure 
a  ship  if  they  have  contracted  to  pay  for  her  in  case  of  loss  (Oliver  v. 
Greene,  above),  or  if  they  have  undertaken  to  insure  her  (so  held  in 
United  States,  BartleU  v.  Walter,  1816,  13  Mass.  267);  as  also  can 
vendors  of  a  ship  if  they  assume  a  risk  in  connection  with  her  {Reed  v. 
Cole,  1764,  3  Burr.  1512) ;  mortgagors  (  Ward  v.  Beck,  1863, 32  L  J.  C.  P. 
113;  The  InmsfaUen,  1866,  L  R.  1  Ad.  &  £c.  72);  mortgagees  {Irving 
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V.  Bichardsan,  1831,  2  Bam.  &  Adol.  193 ;  M.  I.  A.,  a.  14) ;  bottomry 
bondholders  {ibid.,  s.  10);  and  creditors  such  as  necessary  men  (see 
Necessaries,  Ship's). 

(&)  Freight. — Prirndfade  shipowners  alone  have  an  insurable  interest 
in  freight  {q.v.)  (Camden  v.  ATiderson,  1794,  5  T.  R  709),  and  advances 
on  account  of  freight  subject  to  risk  of  voyage  {Hcdl  v.  Janson,  1855, 
4  El.  &  Bl.  500) ;  or  assignees  of  the  ship  {Morrison  v.  Parsons,  1810, 
2  Taun.  407 ;  11  R.  R.  622);  but  charterers  can  insure  freight  if  they 
recharter  the  ship  or  put  her  up  as  a  general  ship,  or  if  they  carry  their 
own  goods,  they  can  insure  the  profit  they  export  to  make,  and  their 
insurable  interest  extends  to  the  full  amount  of  the  freight  and  not 
merely  to  the  excess  of  that  freight  over  what  they  have  to  pay  the 
shipowner  (Amould,  262).  Charterers  may  also  insure  dead  freight 
which  they  are  liable  to  pay  under  the  charter-party  {PtUler  v.  Staniforth, 
1809,  11  East,  232 ;  10  R  R  486),  and  also  the  advance  freight  (see 
Fbeight),  for  it  is  at  their  risk ;  and  a  person  has  an  insurable  interest 
if  he  advances  freight,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  repayable  in  case  of  loss 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  12).  Assignees  of  freight  have  an  insurable  interest  in  it, 
and  if  making  advances,  in  them  also  {Lindsay  v.  Gibbs,  1856,  22  Beav. 
522 ;  52  E.  R  1209  ;  WUlis  v.  Palm^,  1859,  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  340). 

(c)  Goods. — Generally  the  insurable  interest  in  goods  vest  in  the 
person  who  has  the  right  of  property  (Amould,  282) ;  but,  though  ''  risk 
and  property  generally  go  together,  they  are  not  necessarily  associated, 
and  the  risk  only  will  suffice  to  bear  the  insurance"  (Blackburn,  J., 
Lloyd  V.  Spmce,  1872,  L.  R  7  Q.  B.  299 ;  Lord  O'Hagan,  Anderson  v. 
Morice,  1876, 1  App.  Gaa  742).     Shippers  of  goods  have  an  insurable 
interest  if  they  take  the  risk  of  goods  shipped  by  them.     "  The  fact  of 
a  person  being  named  as  shipper  (or  assignee)  in  the  bill  of  lading  is 
prirad  fade  evidence  of  insurable  interest,  but  is  not  conclusive  of  the 
point ;  if  he  is  really  only  an  agent  and  nothing  more,  i.e.  has  made  no 
advances  and  has  no  liens  against  the  shipped  goods,  he  has  no  insur- 
able interest    A  mere  agent  without  possession  or  lien  does  not  have 
insurable  interest  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  simply  because 
his  name  appears  in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  not  his  principal's,  and  the 
general  rule  is  that  to  constitute  an  interest  insurable  s^inst  a  peril  it 
must  be  an  interest  such  that  the  peril  would  by  its  proximate  effect 
cause  damage  to  the  assured "  (Willes,  J.,  Seagrave  v.  Union  M.  L  C, 
1866,  L.  R  1  C.  P.  305). 

Purchasers  have  an  insurable  interest  in  goods  if  the  shipment  be  at 
their  risk,  e.g.  f.  o.  b.  {q.v.)  even  though  the  goods  are  consigned  to  the 
vendors  and  the  bills  of  lading  are  to  be  retained  by  them  till  the 
purchase  money  be  paid  {Inglis  v.  Stock,  1885,  10  App.  Caa  270).  If 
a  seller  exercises  his  right  to  stop  goods  in  transitu  (see  Stoppage 
IN  Trai^situ)  after  the  property  in  them  has  passed,  the  purchaser's 
insurable  interest  continues,  for  stoppage  in  transitu  does  not  rescind 
the  contract  but  only  revests  the  lien  (Lord  Blackburn,  Kemp  v.  Folk, 
1882,  7  App.  Cas.  581).  Where  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  the 
property  in  the  goods  passes  to  the  purchaser,  or  where  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  risk  in  connection  with  them,  the  purchaser  and  not  the 
seller  has  an  insurable  interest  in  them  {Joyce  v.  Swann,  1864, 17  C.  B. 
N.  S.  84 ;  Seagrave  v.  TJni(m  M.  I.  C,  anie).  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  contract  to  buy,  even  though  the  property  in  the  goods  has  not 
passed,  is,  it  seems,  enough  to  give  the  intending  purchaser  an  insurable 
interest  (Willes,  J.,  ibid,),  and  where  the  buyer  of  goods  insures  them  he 
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has  an  insurable  interest  although  he  might,  at  his  election,  have  rejected 
the  goods  or  have  treated  them  as  at  the  seller's  risk  by  reason  of  the 
latter's  delay  in  making  delivery  or  otherwise  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  7).  An 
agreement  to  purchase  followed  by  specific  appropriation  by  the  vendor 
of  a  particular  cargo  and  acceptance  of  it  by  the  vendee  gives  the  latter 
an  insurable  interest  (Sparkes  v.  Marshall,  1836,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  761 ;  42 
R  R.  725);  and  the  property  may  pass  and  the  contract  be  complete 
although  the  price  has  not  been  definitely  settled  {Joyce  v.  Swanriy  ante). 
But  unless  the  contract  be  complete  there  is  no  insurable  interest  in  the 
buyer  (Anderson  v.  Morice,  ante).  Under  a  sale  of  goods  c.  f.  L,  where 
insurance  for  5  per  cent,  over  nett  amount  was  to  be  effected  by  sellers 
for  account  of  buyers,  and  the  sellers  after  the  sale  effected  a  policy  for 
a  larger  amount  and  gave  the  policy  and  shipping  documents  to  the 
buyers  for  the  price,  the  buyers  were  held  entitled  to  retain  the  balance 
of  the  insurance  over  the  amount  of  a  loss  happening  under  the  policy 
for  their  own  use  {Landauer  v.  Asser^  [1905]  2  El.  B.  184).  Carriers, 
warehousemen,  trustees,  bankrupts  in  possession  of  after-acquired 
property  by  leave  of  their  assignees,  consignees,  factors,  agents, 
mortgagors,  and  mortgagees  may  all  have  an  insurable  interest  in 
goods  (WiUes,  J.,  Seayrave*s  Ca^,  ante). 

(d)  Profits. — A  shipowner  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  profits 
which  he  expects  to  make  on  a  voyage  by  a  cargo  which  he  intends 
to  ship,  and  so  has  a  charterer.  *'  Profits  may  be  insured  on  the  ground 
that  they  form  an  additional  part  of  the  value  of  the  goods  in  which  the 
plaintiff  has  already  an  interest "  (Parke,  B.,  Stockdale  v.  Dunlop,  1840, 
6  Mee.  &  W.  224 ;  55  R.  R.  592 ;  Lord  Ellenborough,  Eyre  v.  Glover, 
1812,  16  East,  218 ;  13  R.  R  801).  Two  conditions  must  be  complied 
with  in  order  to  recover  under  a  policy  on  profits — (a)  the  goods  on  which 
the  profits  are  expected  must  legally  belong  to  the  assured,  i.e.  by  a  valid 
contract  {Stockdale  v.  iJunlop,  ante) ;  {b)  it  must  be  shown  that  profits 
would  have  been  made  on  the  goods  if  they  had  arrived  {Hodgson  v. 
Glover,  1805,  6  East,  316 ;  8  R  R  495).  The  goods  from  which  the 
profits  are  expected  must  also  generally  be  shown  to  have  been  exposed 
to  the  perils  in  the  policy,  unless  the  policy  expressly  covers  profit  on 
goods  not  actually  put  on  board,  but  only  ready  and  contracted  to  be  so ; 
and  by  so  wording  the  policy,  a  person  buying  goods  of  another  which 
are  to  arrive,  and  afterwards  contracting  to  sell  them  to  a  third  party  at 
a  profit,  can  insure  such  profit  {M*Siainey  v.  Boy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1850, 4  Q.  B. 
646;  Hothead  v.  Young,  1856,  6  El.  &  Bl.  312).  In  the  United  States 
it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  there  would  actually  have  been  a  profit 
in  order  to  constitute  an  insurable  interest,  though  the  assured  must 
have  an  interest  in  the  thing  from  which  the  profit  is  to  be  derived 
(Phillips,  318  and  319,  quoting  decisions).  The  law  with  regard  to 
commissions  is  the  same,  except  that  the  insurable  interest  does  not 
depend  on  the  ownership  of  the  goods,  but  upon  the  control  or  sale 
of  them  {King  v.  Glover,  1806,  2  Bos.  &  P.  N.  R  206 ;  9  R.  R  638,  com- 
missions of  a  captain  of  an  African  trader).  A  policy  made  by  insurance 
brokers  to  cover  commissions  and  brokersige  which  they  and  other 
persons  (the  managing  owner  of  the  ship)  expected  they  would  continue 
to  earn,  has  been  held  void  for  want  of  insurable  interest  {Buchanan  v. 
Faher,  1899,  4  C.  C.  223) ;  but  one  on  disbui'sements  mcule  in  expecta- 
tion of  earning  freight  is  good  {Lawther  v.  Black,  1900,  6  C.  C.  5,  196 ; 
17  T.  L  R.  597);  and  there  may  be  a  policy  on  advances  for  ship's 
benefit  {Bice  v.  Maritime  C.  C,  [1901]  2  K.  B.  412).     Where  agents  for 
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a  foreign  ship  who  insured  for  a  named  voyage  their  disbnraements 
against  the  nsk  of  total  and  oonstmctive  total  loss  of  ship  only  by 
perils,  which  included  perils  of  the  seas,  and  the  shipowners  were 
largely  in  debt  to  them  for  advances  for  ship's  disbursements  made  for 
the  particular  voyage  and  on  previous  occasions,  and  the  ship  by  sea 
perils  became  a  constructive  total  loss,  though  she  reached  her  port 
of  destination,  it  was  held  that  the  agents  had  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  ship  to  the  extent  of  the  unsatisfied  balance  of  their  advances 
(Jforan  v.  Uzielli,  [1905]  2  K.  B.  555;  and  see  Boddick  v.  Indemnxly 
Mut,  M.  L  C^  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  380). 

{e)  Liabilities. — ^These  include  the  liability  of  a  shipowner,  charterer, 
a1x)ve  mentioned  (see  p.  578)  for  damage,  and  that  of  a  carrier  or 
other  bailee  for  the  goods  put  in  his  charge  (M.  L  A^  &  14  (2) ;  Crowley 
V.  Cohen,  1832,  3  Bam.  &  AdoL  478;  37  R  R  472;  Joyce  v.  Kennard, 
1871,  L  R  7  Q.  B.  78 ;  Stephens  v.  A'ustraladan  I.  C,  1872,  L.  R  8  C.  P. 
18 ;  Tate  v.  Hyslop,  1885.  15  Q.  B.  D.  368). 

(4)  Where  thei-e  is  no  Interest. — As  already  stated,  an  insurable  interest 
is  necessary  for  a  valid  insurance ;  thus  a  person  cannot  insure  ship,  goods, 
or  freight  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  or  in  connection  with  which  he 
takes  no  risk,  and  he  cannot  insure  freights  or  goods  which  are  not 
his  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  6  (1)).  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  shipowners  to 
cover  money  borrowed  for  the  ship's  use  in  a  foreign  country  does  not 
give  the  acceptor  an  insurable  interest  in  the  ship,  for  it  gives  no  lien 
{Tasker  v.  Scott,  1815,  6  Taun.  233;  16  R  R  608);  nor  do  bUls  payable 
on  a  certain  contingency,  e,g,  so  many  davs  after  a  ship's  arrival  outwards 
{ralmer  v.  Pratt,  1824,  2  Bing.  185;  27"  R  R  583).  A  mere  expecta- 
tion  of  benefit  or  loss  will  not  constitute  an  insurable  interest  Thus 
captors  have  an  insurable  interest  in  any  enemy's  ships  of  which  they 
make  a  prize  in  time  of  war,  under  a  Prize  Act  vesting  the  property 
therein  in  them  after  condemnation,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  release,  and  of  the  Prize  Court  to  restore,  them  {Stirling  v.  Vaughan, 
1809,  11  East,  619;  11  R  R  276);  but  they  have  no  insurable  interest 
in  ships  taken  otherwise  unless  they  declare  that  interest  to  be  in  the 
Crown  {Lxicena  v.  Craufurd,  1806,  2  Bos.  &  P.  K  R  280;  6  R  R  623), 
or  in  themselves  if  they  are  liable  to  have  to  restore  the  captured 
property  with  the  costs  and  charges  accruing  thereto  {Boehm  v.  BtU, 
1799,  8  T.  R  154;  4  R  R  620;  Riruih  v.  Thompson,  1809,  11  East,  428; 
10  R  R  539);  and  Lord  Mansfield's  former  opinion  that  "possession  of 
a  captured  ship  coupled  with  the  expectation  of  future  benefit  founded 
on  the  contingency  of  a  future  grant  from  the  Crown,  but  warranted  by 
universal  practice,  amounts  to  an  insurable  interest "  (Le  Cras  v.  Hughes, 
1782,  3  Doug.  81,  Onioa  Case),  has  been  held  to  be  unsound  {Lucena  v. 
Craufurd,  ante).  Similarly  the  expectation  of  a  bounty  which  by  a 
French  law  was  payable  by  the  French  Government  to  whalers  fishing 
in  the  Pacific  or  south  of  Cape  Horn  within  lat.  62*,  at  least  if  they 
returned  with  half  their  burden  in  cargo  or  after  sixteen  months*  navi- 
gation, was  held  not  to  be  insurable  (Devanx  v.  Steele,  1840,  6  Bing.  If.  C. 
358;  54  R  E.  818);  and  so  a  policy  on  commissions  valued  at  £1000 
to  arise  upon  the  sale  in  Dublin  of  produce  to  be  shipped  at  Jamaica  for 
the  homeward  voyage  of  a  ship  insured  for  a  round  voyage  from  Bristol 
to  St.  Thomas,  Jamaica,  and  Dublin,  was  held  to  be  void,  on  the  ship 
being  captured  between  St.  Thomas  and  Jamaica  but  being  released  and 
coming  home  in  ballast  because  she  found  no  cargo  at  Jamaica,  as  being 
**  an  insurance  of  the  expectation  of  an  expectation  "  with  no  interest  ever 
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on  board  (ICnox  v.  Wood,  1808,  1  Camp.  543 ;  10  R  R.  746).  Another 
insurance  which  is  void  for  want  of  a  legal  interest  is  a  policy  on  the 
the  property  of  alien  enemies,  i.e,  subjects  of  a  foreign  State  at  war  with 
that  of  the  insurer  (see  post,  Warranties — Legality), 

The  insurable  interest  of  the  assured  in  the  subject-matter  insured 
must  be  existing  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  but  need  not  exist  at  the  time 
of  making  the  policy  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  6  (1) ;  Lower  Rhine,  etc.,  I.  A.  v.  Sedgtvick, 
1898,  14  T.  L.  R.  226).  Thus  if  the  interest  be  declared  to  be  in  three 
persons  as  part  owners  of  a  ship,  and  before  the  loss  one  of  them  has 
transferred  his  share  to  one  of  the  others,  it  has  been  held  that  there 
was  no  interest  in  them  jointly  (Powles  v.  Innes,  1843, 11  Mee.  &  W.  10 ; 
63  R.  R.  496).  If,  however,  the  thing  is  insured  "  lost  or  not  lost."  the 
assured  may  recover  though  he  has  not  acquired  his  interest  till 
after  the  loss,  unless  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy  he  was  aware 
of  the  loss  and  the  insurer  was  not  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  6  (1) :  and  see  Lost  ok 
KOT  Lost).  If  an  assured  has  no  interest  at  the  time  of  loss  he  cannot 
acquire  interest  by  any  act  or  election  after  he  is  aware  of  the  loss  (ibid., 
B.  6  (2)).  An  apparent  example  of  his  doing  so  is  where  he  declares 
a  loss  on  a  policy  which  has  been  already  effected  on  goods  and  ships 
"  to  be  declared  and  valued  hereafter,"  when  he  may  declare  the  subject 
to  which  the  policy  is  to  apply  either  before  or  after  loss,  and  appropriate 
the  loss  thereto  {Harman  v.  Kingston,  1811,  3  Camp.  150 ;  13  R.  R.  775 ; 
Kewley  v.  Ryan,  1794,  2  Black.  (H).  343 ;  3  R  R  408) ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  assured  has  an  insurable  interest  at  the  time  of  loss,  though  it  is  not 
complete  till  the  subject  is  specified. 

(5)  A  defeasible  interest  is  insurable,  and  so  is  a  contingent  interest 
(M.  I.  A.,  8.  7).  Thus  the  interest  of  a  captor  in  his  prize  is  insurable^ 
though  it  may  be  defeated  by  the  Crown  releasing  it  or  the  Prize  Court 
restoring  it  (ante) ;  and  where  a  ship  does  an  illegal  act  for  which  she 
is  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  by  her  Government,  her  owner  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  her  till  seizure  takes  place  {Pipon  v.  Cope,  1808^ 

I  Camp.  434;  10  R  R.  720);  so  held  in  the  United  States  (  Wilkes  v. Peoples 
L  C,  1859,  19  N.  Y.  184).  "An  inchoate  interest,  though  imperfect 
till  a  given  contingency  shall  take  place,  is  nevertheless  insurable'^ 
(Lucena  v.  Craufurd,  ante ;  and  see  De  Hart  and  Simey,  10).  Thus  where 
a  loss  of  freight  took  place  under  a  time  policy  which  must  have 
expired  before  the  voyage  could  be  completed  and  the  freight  earned, 
it  was  held  to  be  covered,  such  freight  being  insurable  though  inchoate 
(Michael  v.  OHlespy,  1857,  3  C.  B.  N.  S.  627).  Similarly  executors  have 
an  insurable  interest  before  probate  is  granted  to  them  (Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Stirling  v.  Vaughan,  1809,  11  East,  629;  11  R  R  276). 

(6)  A  partial  interest,  of  any  nature,  is  insurable  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  8). 
Thus  owners  of  shares  in  ships  may  insure  them  (Powles  v.  Innes,  1843> 

II  Mee.  &  W.  10 ;  63  R  R  496 ;  Prtro.  L  C.  of  Canada  v.  Leduc,  1874, 
L.  R.  6  P.  C.  224) ;  a  person  having  several  interests  in  cargo,  viz.,  as 
partner  to  the  extent  of  iV>  ^  consignee  of  the  whole,  and  as  having  a 
lien  on  the  whole  for  culvances,  can  insure  it  all  on  his  own  account 
(CarruthersY.  Sheddon,  1815,  6  Taun.  14);  and  an  assured  can  insure 
part  of  his  interest  or  the  whole  of  his  interest  for  only  part  of  a  risk 
(Taylor  v.  Wilson,  1812,  15  East,  324;  13  R  R  488).  A  shareholder 
in  a  company  laying  an  Atlantic  cable  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
adventure  (  Wilson  v.  Jones,  1867,  L.  R  2  Ex.  139). 

(7)  Other  Interests. — ^The  insurer  under  a  contract  of  marine  insurance 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  his  risk,  and  may  reinsure  in  respect  of  it 
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(M.  I.  A.,  &  9  (1)),  and  such  a  contract  of  insurance  is  called  a  reinsur- 
ance, but  unless  the  policy  provides  otherwise  the  original  assured  has 
no  right  or  interest  in  respect  of  such  reinsurance  {ibid.  (2)) ;  so  has  a 
lender  on  bottomry  and  respondentia  (q.v. ;  M.  L  A.,  s.  10).  A  reinsur- 
ance "  to  pay  as  may  be  paid  on  original  insurance "  gives  the  under- 
writer the  right  to  recover  only  such  sums  as  he  may  be  legally  obliged 
to  pay  on  the  original  policy  {U,  K.  Mutual  S.  S.  A.  A,  v.  BouUany  1898, 
3  C.  C.  330 ;  Chippendale  v.  Holt,  1895,  12  T.  L.  R.  50 ;  and  see  Nelson  v. 
Empress  Ass.  Corp.,  [1905]  2  K  B.  281).  Payment  to  the  original  assured 
is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  recovering  on  the  reinsurance  {In  re 
Eddystane  M.  I.  C,  [1892]  2  Ch.  423).  The  master  has  an  insurable 
interest  in  respo^t  of  his  wages,  personal  effects  on  board,  commission 
and  share  of  the  ship  or  cargo  {Duff  v.  Madcenzie,  3  C.  6.  N.  S.  16; 
Hawhins  v.  Twizell,  1858,  5  El.  &  BL  883 ;  King  v.  Clover,  1806,  2  Bos. 
&  P.  N.  R.  206 ;  9  R.  R.  638) ;  and  the  mate  and  seamen  were  formerly 
held  to  have  an  insurable  interest  in  goods  bought  with  their  wages 
and  shipped  as  merchandise,  but  not  in  their  wages  or  an  expected 
share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  {W Aster  v.  De  Tastet,  1797,  7  T.  R 
157 ;  4  R.  R  402 ;  The  Lady  Durham,  1835,  3  Hag.  Adm.  201).  Since 
these  decisions,  however,  the  old  principle  that  freight  is  the  mother  of 
wages,  i.e.  that  no  wi^^  were  earned  unless  the  freight  be  earned,  has 
been  abolished ;  and  with  it  has  gone  the  only  reason  (public  policy) 
for  making  seamen's  wages  uninsurable,  and  the  Act  accordingly  declares 
that  the  master  or  any  member  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  has  an  insurable 
interest  in  respect  of  his  wages  (s.  11). 

The  assured  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  charges  of  any  insurance 
which  he  has  effected  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  13 ;  Closer  v.  Covne,  1813, 1  M.  &  S. 
52);  he  has  also  an  insurable  interest  in  the  solvency  of  his  under- 
writer, but  owing  to  double  insurance  this  is  never  resorted  to  (Amould, 
325 ;  Phillips.  205). 

(8)  The  extent  of  insurable  interest  in  a  thing  insured  is  determined 
by  the  gross  and  not  the  net  interest  of  the  assured  therein,  and  in  some 
cases  he  may  insure  to  cover  other  interests  than  his  own.  Thus  a 
mortgagor  has  an  interest  in  the  full  value  of  the  thing  insured,  and  not 
merely  in  the  excess  of  its  value  over  the  mortgage  debt,  for  even  if  it 
were  lost  he  would  still  be  liable  therefor  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  14  (1) ;  Alston  v. 
Campbell,  1779,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  476 ;  2  E.  R  325) ;  and  a  transfer  of  a  ship 
absolute  in  form  may  be  shown  to  be  meant  only  as  a  security,  and  so 
not  to  deprive  its  owner  of  his  insurable  interest  {Ourdner  v.  Caaenove, 
1856,  1  H.  &  N.  423 ;  Ward  v.  Beck,  1863,  32  L  J.  C.  P.  113).  A 
mortgagee  has  an  interest  in  the  amount  of  his  mortgage;  and  if  he 
insures  in  his  own  name  to  cover  the  mortgagor's  interest  as  well  as  his 
own,  he  may  have  an  interest  in  respect  of  the  value  of  the  whole  ship, 
and  can  recover  the  whole  under  a  policy  on  "  ship,"  though  he  vrill  then 
hold  the  surplus  beyond  his  debt  as  trustee  for  the  mortgagor  {Irving  v. 
Richardson,  1831,  2  Bam.  &  Adol.  193 ;  36  R.  R  541 ;  Smith  v.  LasceUes, 
1788,  2  T.  R  187 ;  1  R  R  457 ;  M.  I.  A.,  s.  14  (2)).  For  the  mutual 
rights  of  a  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  of  a  ship  in  respect  of  the  policies 
of  insurance  effected  on  her,  and  an  assignee  of  these  policies,  see  Stoan 
V.  Maritime  I.  C,  1907,  1  K.  B.  116.  A  policy  of  insurance  being  an 
independent  security  for  the  mortgage  debt,  one  mortgagee  can  recover 
from  the  underwriters  the  amount  of  a  particular  average  loss  without 
being  bound  to  apply  the  money  in  paying  for  the  repairs  {ibid.).  A 
charterer's  interest  in  a  ship  can  be  covered  by  a  policy  taken  out  by 
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brokers  instructed  to  do  so  by  agents  for  the  shipowners,  but  an  inten- 
tion that  it  should  be  covered  by  the  insurance  must  be  shown  (Boston 
FruU  Co.  y.  BrU.  and  For,  M,  L  C,  [1905]  1KB.  637 ;  [1906]  A.  C. 
336).  Where  plaintiffs,  shipowners,  had  an  interest  in  the  nature  of 
freight  in  certain  parcels  of  goods  insured  as  freight  by  a  freight  policy, 
and  also  in  those  same  goods  as  owners  insured  by  a  separate  policy, 
and  there  were  separate  valuations  of  these  interests,  the  expenses  of 
forwarding  the  goods,  which  the  ship  was  prevented  by  a  peril  of  the  sea 
from  carrying,  were  apportioned  between  the  two  policies,  and  no  more 
could  be  recovered  {Popham  v.  St  Petersburg  L  C.  (No.  2),  10  C.  C.  276). 
Under  another  policy,  made  by  the  same  shipowners,  on  different  goods 
by  the  ship  mentioned  in  the  previous  case,  where  by  the  bills  of  lading 
the  freight  upon  them  was  payable  on  the  discharge  of  the  goods  in  the 
port  of  departure  if  the  ship  was  prevented  from  reaching  her  destina- 
tion, and  the  goods  were  so  discharged  and  afterwards  forwarded  to  their 
destination,  theassured  were  held  entitled  to  recover  the  forwarding  charges 
without  deduction  for  the  freight  payable  at  the  port  of  departure  {Md.), 
So  a  consignee  who  has  an  interest  in  a  consignment  may  insure  for  the 
benefit  of  other  persons  interested  as  well  as  himself,  and  if  so  can  insure 
up  to  the  full  value  of  his  and  their  interests  in  the  consignment,  though 
he  insures  in  his  own  name  only  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  14  (2),  embodying  Ebsivorth  v. 
Alliance  M,  L  C,  1873,  L.  E.  8  C.  P.  596;  Bovill,  C.J.,  and  Denman,  J.) ;  the 
United  States  law  is  the  same  {De  Forest  v.  Fulton  L  67.,  1828, 1  Hall,  84). 
In  order  to  have  an  "interest"  in  a  consignment  the  consignee  must 
have  made  advances  or  accepted  bills  against  it,  or  have  been  instructed 
to  sell  it  on  commission,  or  have  a  general  balance  against  the  consignor 
(Amould,  292-295 ;  Phillips,  309  et  seq. ;  Oodin  v.  London  Ass.  Co.,  1758, 
1  Burr.  489 ;  CamUhers  v.  Sfieddon,  1815,  6  Taun.  14 ;  Hill  v.  Secretan, 
1798,  1  Bos.  &  PuL  315 ;  4  R  R  806 ;  Wolff  v.  Homcastle,  ibid.  316 ; 

4  R  E.  808).  A  pledgee  of  the  bill  of  lading  from  the  consignee  as 
security  for  advances  has  an  insurable  interest,  and  may  sue  in  his  own 
name  on  a  policy  made  under  his  instructions,  "for  account  of  whom 
it  may  concern,"  and  deposited  with  him  as  an  additional  security 
(Sutherland  v.  Pratt,  1843,  12  Mee.  &  W.  16 ;  67  R  R  238). 

"  Naked "  consignees,  i.e.  who  have  no  lien  on  the  consignment  for 
advances  and  are  not  intrusted  with  it  for  sale  on  commission,  may  only 
insure  in  their  own  names  on  behalf  of  the  consignors  who  may  have 
previously  authorised  it,  or  afterwards  ratify  it,  but  not  otherwise 
(Ly^na  v.  Craufurd,  ante,  Lawrence,  J.,  307 ;  Amould,  291).  Trustees 
being  legal  owners  have  an  insurable  interest  to  the  full  value  of  the 
thing  insured  (Lueena  v.  Craufurd,  ante ;  Waters  v.  Monarch  Life  A.  C, 
1856,  5  El.  &  Bl.  870). 

The  owner  of  insurable  property  still  has  an  insurable  interest  in  it 
to  its  full  value  although  some  third  person  may  have  agreed  to  indem- 
nify him  in  case  of  loss  (M.  I.  A.,  &  14  (3)).  Thus,  a  shipowner  can 
insure  his  ship  for  her  full  value  though  he  has  let  her  to  another 
person  who  makes  himself  responsible  for  her  full  value  (Hobbs  v. 
Hannam,  1811,  3  Camp.  93;  13  R  R  764).  So  a  person  who  has 
intrusted  goods  to  a  carrier  or  warehouseman  who  undertakes  the  same 
responsibility,  can  insure  them  (Boehm  v.  Conibe,  ante ;  London,  Liver- 
pool and  OlcAelnsur.  Co.  v.  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insur.  Co.,  1877, 

5  Ch.  D.  569).  This  rule  holds  good  also  in  double  insurance  (see  post), 
which  takes  place  when  an  assured  insures  property  with  two  different 
insurers  on  the  scune  subject^  the  same  risk,  and  the  same  interest 
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(Amould,  330 ;  Phillips,  359).  In  each  case  the  assured  has  au  insur- 
able interest  to  the  full  value  of  the  subject  insured,  and  he  may  recover 
that  full  value  under  either  policy.  But  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  the 
full  insurance  under  one  policy,  he  cannot  sue  on  the  other  policy  for 
more  than  the  excess  of  the  sum  insured  in  such  policy  over  the  sum 
insured  and  recovered  in  the  former  policy;  and  the  underwriters  on 
the  former  policy  are  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  contribution  from  those  in 
the  latter  policy,  and  thus  all  the  underwriters  contribute  to  the  pay- 
ment made  to  the  assured  proportionately  to  their  insurances.  If  a 
third  person  is  liable  to  the  assured  for  the  safety  of  the  goods,  then  the 
underwriter  on  them,  on  payment,  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  the  assured  against  such  third  person,  or  is  subrogated  to  him ;  see 
Total  Loss,  post, 

(9)  Assiffnnient  by  an  assured  of  his  interest  in  the  subject  of  insur- 
ance does  not  carry  with  it  assignment  of  the  assured's  rights  under  the 
policy  unless  there  is  an  express  or  implied  agreement  with  the  assignee 
to  that  effect  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  15).  A  policy  being  a  personal  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  underwriters  to  the  original  assured,  is  not  an  incident 
of  the  property  insured ;  and  a  purchaser  of  the  subject  of  the  policy,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  it,  must  either  have  it  assigned  to  him,  or 
agreed  to  be  held  for  his  benefit  (Amould,  174;  Phillips,  86  and  87). 
Thus  if  property  insured  is  sold  so  that  the  assured  retains  no  interest 
in  it,  and  a  loss  happens,  and  after  loss  the  policy  is  assigned  to  the  pur- 
chaser, the  assignment  is  ineffectual  because  it  conveys  no  insurable 
interest  {Lynch  v.  Dalzell,  1729,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  431 ;  2  E.  R  292).  In 
order  that  a  policy  may  be  validly  assigned  before  loss,  and  the  assignee 
get  an  insurable  interest,  it  is  requisite  that  (a)  the  assignor  should  have 
an  interest  which  he  can  assign  under  the  policy,  (b)  the  risk  insured  in 
the  policy  must  be  continuing,  (c)  there  must  be  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  policy  vested  in  the  assignee  and  exposed  to  the 
perils  during  the  risk  in  the  policy  (Amould,  175).  Thus  where  a 
shipper  consigned  goods  to  persons  who  insured  "on  account  of  con- 
signor," and  then  assigned  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  goods  to  another 
person  before  the  insurance  was  made,  the  assignees  were  held  to  have  no 
insurable  interest ;  but  on  its  afterwards  appearing  that  the  bill  of  lading 
was  intended  not  as  an  assignment,  but  only  as  a  security,  the  consignee 
recovered  {Hil>bert  v.  Carter,  1787,  1  T.  R.  745 ;  1  R  R  388 ;  Delany  v. 
Stoddart,  1785,  ibid,  22;  1  R  R  139;  Powles  v.  Innes,  1843,  11  Mee.  & 
W.  10 ;  63  R.  R  496) ;  and  unless  the  policy  be  assigned  or  be  agreed  to 
be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  assignee  before  the  loss,  neither  party  can 
recover  {North  o/Hngland  Oil  Cake  Co,  v.  Archangel  M,  I,  C,  1875,  L.R 
10  Q.  B.  249).  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  transmission  of 
interest  by  operation  of  law,  namely,  by  death  or  bankruptcy,  when  the 
insurable  interest  vests  in  the  l^al  representative  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  15). 

The  interest  of  the  assignee  and  assignor  under  the  policy  may  also 
be  modified  by  their  dealings  with  it ;  thus  if  a  policy  provide  for  return 
of  premium  (see  post)  at  an  intermediate  port,  and  the  cargo  insured 
is  sold  with  insurance  to  that  port  and  is  afterwards  lost,  the  assignee 
cannot  recover,  for  he  has  no  insurable  interest  after  that  port  {lonides 
V.  Harford,  1859,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  36).  If  a  goods-owner  sells  a  cargo  for  less 
than  it  is  insured  for,  and  assigns  the  policy  only  to  a  partial  extent  to 
the  buyer,  he  cannot  recover  the  excess  of  the  insurance  from  the  under- 
writer, though  he  may  be  entitled  to  it  if  paid  by  the  underwriter  {Bcdli 
V.  Univ,  M.  I.  C,  1861,  31  L.  J.  Ch.  207  and  313). 
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(10)  Interest  of  Asmred^s  Agents, — ^Besides  the  foregoing  different 
kinds  of  "assured"  who  can  enter  into  a  policy,  policies  can  also  be 
effected  by  agents  for  the  assured.  In  order  to  do  so,  agents  must 
have  an  authority  from  their  principals — express,  implied,  or  ratified. 
Express  authority  may  be  revoked  before  the  policy  is  signed,  though 
after  the  slip  is  executed  (see  post ;  Warwick  v.  Slade,  1811,  3  Camp. 
127;  13  R.  R.  772).  Implied  authority  is  possessed  by  a  partner,  who 
can  insure  partnership  property  on  behalf  of  the  firm  and  bind  his 
copartners   for   premiums  and   commission   (Hooper  v.  Lu^^   1814, 

4  Camp.  66),  but  not  by  a  part  owner,  though  he  is  the  ship's  husband 
{Bell  V.  Humphries,  1818,  2  Stark.  345;   French  v.  Backhouse,  1771, 

5  Burr.  2728 ;  Bobinson  v.  Gleadow,  1835.  2  Ring.  N.  C.  155 ;  42  R.  R. 
568),  nor  by  a  consignor  except  by  course  of  business  or  usage  of  trade 
to  that  effect;  but  a  consignee  may  insure,  as  seen  above,  if  interested 
in  the  property  (Amould,  138 ;  Wolff  v,  Homcastle,  1798,  1  Bos.  &  Pul. 
316 ;  4  R.  R  808),  and  a  general  agent  of  a  foreign  merchant  may  insure 
if  he  has  possession  of  it  with  a  general  authority,  and  discretion  as  to 
the  management  and  disposal  of  it  under  circumstances  in  which  his 
principal  cannot  instruct  him  (Phillips,  1864 ;  Amould,  138,  293).  An 
agent  may  also  be  impliedly  authorised  to  insure  property  placed  in  a 
peculiar  situation,  e.g.  a  supercargo,  where  the  cargo  has  been  landed  and 
is  waiting  to  be  shipped  to  a  market  (De  Forest  v.  Fulton  L  C,  1828, 

I  Hall,  N.  Y.  84;  Phillips,  1856),  or  a  prize  agent  empowered  to  send 
ships  home  (Bobertson  v.  Hamilton,  1811,  14  East,  522;  13  R.  R  303), 
or  a  merchant  who  sends  back  goods  to  a  foreign  correspondent  of  whom 
he  has  ordered  them,  because  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  his  order 
(Cornwall  v.  Wilson,  1750,  1  Ves.  Sen.  511 ;  27  E.  R  1173). 

A  ratified  authority  is  equal  to  a  prior  authority ;  and  if  the  principal, 
on  learning  that  an  agent  has  insured  his  property  without  orders,  adopts 
it,  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  ordered  it  himself,  e.g.  captor's  insurance 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown  ratified  by  the  Crown  (Bouth  v.  Thompson,  1811, 
13  East,  274;  10  R  R  539;  Stirling  v.  Vaughan,  1809,  11  ibid.  619; 

II  R  R.  276);  or  that  of  a  clerk  of  a  foreign  consignee  ratified  by  his 
employer  (Barlow  v.  LecJde,  1819,  4  Moore  Ex.  8);  or  that  of  a  part 
owner  (Bobinson  v.  Gleadow,  above).  A  policy  made  by  an  agent,  in 
order  to  be  valid,  need  not  be  ratified  during  the  risk  by  a  principal,  nor 
before  the  latter  knows  of  the  \om(Ha^edom  v.  Oliverson,  1814, 2  M. &  S. 
485 ;  15  R  R  317 ;  WUliams  v.  North  China  L  C,  1876, 1  C.  P.  D.  757 ; 
M.  I.  A.,  s.  86) ;  but  knowledge  of  what  has  happened  is  essential  to 
ratification;  and  a  general  order  to  insure,  given  before  knowing  of 
a  particular  insurance,  but  not  received  by  the  person  making  the 
insurance  till  after  the  policy  has  been  made,  is  not  a  ratification  (Bell 
V.  Janson,  1813,  1  M.  &  S.  201).  Insurance  by  a  voluntary  agent  for 
another  person,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  intended  to  be  mcule 
on  behalf  of  some  person  capable  of  identification  and  responsible  to 
the  broker  for  the  premiums  which  the  broker  undertakes  to  pay  the 
underwriter  (Byas  v.  MiUer,  1897,  3  C.  C.  39).   See  Broker  (Insurance). 

V.  Who  may  be  Insurers. 

Policies  of  marine  insurance  may  be  accepted,  or  underwritten  as 
it  is  called,  by  individuals,  partnerships  or  corporations,  mutual  insurance 
associations  or  clubs  of  shipowners,  or  agents. 

(1)  In  the  first  case  the  Lloyd's  policy  (see  post)  is  generally  used, 
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and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  insuranca  The 
underwriters  have  only  a  several  liability,  and  not  a  joint  one,  and 
each  is  not  liable  for  anything  beyond  his  own  subscription. 

(2)  In  the  second  case  a  joint  liability  is  created,  and  a  policy  much 
resembling  the  Lloyd's  policy  is  used  (Brett  v.  Bechoith,  1857,  26  L.  J. 
Ch.  130);  but  a  company  must  be  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
marine  policies,  or  its  policies  will  be  invalid,  and  the  premiums  paid 
may  be  recovered  back  (Burges  v.  Stodc,  1862,  2  John.  &  H.  441; 
70  £.  R  1131);  and  it  must  issue  them  in  the  prescribed  form  (JSamhro 
V.  E^M  &  London  Fire  A.  C,  1858,  3  H.  &  N.  789). 

(3)  The  third  case  is  rather  anomalous.  In  order  to  give  a  wider 
protection  than  that  afforded  by  single  insurances,  associations  of  ship- 
owners were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  each  other  for 
losses  happening  to  their  ships ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  until  1825 
only  an  individual  liability  could  be  undertaken  under  a  policy,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Boyal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Companies, 
these  associations  could  not  undertake  a  joint  liability,  and  consequently 
each  member  was  only  liable  as  if  he  had  been  a  separate  underwriter, 
namely,  to  the  extent  of  his  subscription  or  share.  This  characteristic, 
which  WM  originally  compulsory  upon  them,  was  preserved  for  the  sake 
of  advantage  when  the  statutory  monopoly  of  joint  liability  enjoyed 
by  the  two  chartered  companies  was  abolished ;  and  until  1867  it  was 
considered  that  they  need  not  use  the  statutory  policy  or  be  incorporated. 
Thus  where  each  member  of  a  club  was  only  liable  for  the  sum  which 
he  had  underwritten,  and  the  policies  were  signed  by  all  the  members, 
each  of  whom,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shipping  which  he  had  in 
the  club,  paid  a  certain  sum  which  formed  the  stock  of  the  society,  the 
policies  were  held  good  (Harrison  v.  Millar,  1796,  7  T.  R  340n.);  while 
where  a  company  of  shipowners  engaged  to  insure  each  other's  ships, 
covenanting  severally  and  not  jointly  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  case  of 
loss  in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares,  but  in  case  of  insolvency 
of  any  member,  all  the  others  were  to  be  responsible,  the  policy  was 
held  invalid  (Lees  v.  Smith,  1797,  ibid.  338);  and  where  the  policy  was 
in  common  form  by  an  insurance  club,  by  the  rules  of  which  members 
were  not  responsible  for  each  other's  solvency,  it  was  held  valid,  though 
the  sums  for  which  they  undertook  the  risk  were  not  specified  on  the 
face  of  the  policy,  but  only  the  aggregate  sum  insured  by  them  all 
(Dmvell  V.  Oliver,  1815,  4  Camp.  166).  Under  the  Companies  Acts  of 
1862  onwards  it  was,  however,  held  that  such  associations  must  be 
registered  as  companies  if  they  consist  of  more  than  twenty  persons* 
and  they  must  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  statutory  policy 
(In  re  Arthur  Average  Association,  1875,  L.  R  10  Ch.  542 ;  In  re  Padstaw 
Total  Loss  Association,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  137);  and  the  actual  sum 
insured  by  eajch  member  of  a  mutual  club  (unincorporated)  must  be 
set  out  in  the  policy.  The  liability  imder  a  mutual  insurance  policy 
is  construed  to  be  a  several  and  not  a  joint  one,  imless  there  are  clear 
words  to  show  the  contrary. 

An  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  make  the  members  of  a 
mutual  club  (unincorporated,  being  less  than  twenty  persons)  jointly 
as  well  as  severally  liable,  from  the  fact  of  their  styling  themselves  a 
"  syndicate  reassured,"  and  accepting  poUcies  for  a  lump  sum  in  the  name 
of  their  manager,  with  fractionid  proportions  of  that  amount  set  opposite 
the  names  of  the  members;  but  as  the  policy  was  expressed  in  the 
common  form  and  the  assurers  to  bind  himself,  each  for  his  own  part, 
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although  it  contained  a  special  clause  entitling  the  assured,  "  by  way  of 
security  for  the  performance  of  the  obligations  of  the  subscribing  under- 
writers and  each  and  every  of  them,"  to  the  benefit  by  way  of  charge 
upon  any  policies  of  reinsurance  effected  by  them,  it  was  held  that  on 
the  face  of  the  policy  the  contract  of  the  insurers  was  several  and  not 
joint,  and  they  were  only  liable  for  the  proportions  standing  opposite 
their  respective  names  (Tyser  v.  Shijxnimers*  Syndicate  (Beassured),  [1896] 
1  Q.  B.  135 ;  ZeoS.S.  Co.  v.  Cardery,  1896, 1  Com.  Cas.  379). 

In  the  case  of  mutual  dubs,  each  member  is  at  once  insurer  and 
assured :  insurer  in  respect  of  losses  of  other  members,  and  assured  in 
respect  of  his  own  {Lion  A,  C,  v.  Tucker,  1883,  12  Q.  B.  D.  187,  Lord 
Esher,  M.R.).  The  policies  issued  by  mutual  insurance  clubs  need  not 
specify  a  premium,  for  each  member  is  both  assured  and  underwriter. 
The  consideration  for  the  contract  is  the  mutual  covenants  or  agree- 
ments for  indemnity  between  himself  and  the  other  members  (ibid.). 
The  expense  of  the  insurance  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions due  from  each  member  to  the  club  for  losses  during  the  year,  and 
often  the  payment  of  an  additional  premium  ( Amould,  80,  83) ;  and  the 
place  of  the  premium  is  taken  by  a  guarantee  or  some  such  arrangement 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  85  (2)).  Companies  for  mutual  insurance  are  usually 
limited  by  guarantee,  say  of  £5,  from  each  member  to  meet  the  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  of  the  company  on  beins  wound  up,  or  to  cover 
its  debts  and  liabilities.  The  sums  so  specified  are  the  only  assets  of 
the  company,  and  the  liability  of  each  member  of  the  association  for  the 
debts  of  the  association  is  limited  to  that  amount ;  but  such  a  sum  is 
not  the  limit  of  the  member's  individual  liability  for  losses,  which  is 
only  limited  by  the  proportion  due  from  him  to  reimburse  the  losses  of 
the  members  of  the  association;  and  he  can  recover  a  full  indemnity 
from  the  company  for  any  loss  of  his,  while  it  may  sue  him  by  its  officers 
for  his  share  of  calls,  claims,  and  contributions  in  full,  irrespective  of 
that  limit  (Lion  A.  C.  v.  Tucker,  ante;  Marine  M.  L  A.  v.  Young,  1880, 
43  L  T.  N.  S.  441). 

The  statutory  requirements  of  a  policy,  so  far  as  they  may  be  modified 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  may  be  modified  in  the  case  of  mutual 
insurance  by  the  policies  or  rules  and  regulations  of  the  association 
(M.  I.  A.,  8.  85  (3)),  but,  subject  thereto,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  apply 
to  mutual  insurance  (s.  85  (4)).  The  policies  generally  incorporate, 
actually  or  by  reference,  the  regulations  of  the  association  (Jamieson 
v.  Newcastle  S.  F.  L  A.,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  90 ;  Muirhead  v.  FoHh  &  North 
Sea  S.  M.  L  A.,  [1894]  A.  C.  72) ;  and  may  contain  a  clause  that  any 
dispute  thereon  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  (Edwards  v.  Aberayran 
MtUual  Ship  I.  C,  1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  563,  596.  Brett,  J.).  The  form  of 
execution  of  the  policy  depends  on  the  articles  of  association,  but  it  must 
comply  with  the  statutory  requirements  (see  post),  except  as  excepted 
above. 

These  mutual  insurance  associations  are  now  used  to  protect  their 
members  against  rules  and  liabilities  not  protected  against  by  ordinary 
policies,  such  as  the  protection-indemnity  associations  (Arnould,  81 
et  seq.). 

Mutual  insurance  policies  are  construed  in  the  same  way  as  Lloyd's 
policies,  unless  their  wording  requires  a  different  construction.  If  a  ship 
is  insured  by  her  manager  in  a  mutual  insurance  club,  although  all  her 
owners  are  not  members  of  that  club,  they  may  by  the  terms  of  the 
policy  become  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  as  regards  calls  and  contri- 
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butions  as  if  they  were  members,  if  such  an  insurance  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  managing  owner's  authority  (Gfreat  Britain  100  Al  S.  L  A, 
V.  Wyllie,  1889,  22  Q.  B.  D.  710 ;  Ocean  I.  S.  I.  A.  v.  Leslie,  1888,  ibid. 
722).  But  the  wording  of  the  policy  may  prevent  its  being  available 
to  any  owner  of  a  ship  insured  in  a  club  who  is  not  a  member  of  it 
(  United  Kingdom  M.  S.  A.  A.  v.  Nevill,  1889, 19  Q.  B.  D.  110 ;  MorUffomerie 
V.  U.  K.  M.  S.  A.  A.,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  370).  For  an  example  generally  of 
club  rules  governing  a  policy,  see  Rogers  v.  British  Shipping  AfiU.  P.  -4., 
1896,  12  T.  L.  R.  493).  Even  if  there  is  no  express  clause  in  the  policy, 
such  as  in  Wyllie's  Case  and  Ledie's  Case,  fixing  assured  with  liability, 
the  owners  of  a  ship  insured  in  a  club  by  her  manager  incur  liability  as 
owners  of  an  insurable  interest  in  her  for  whose  benefit  the  insurance 
is  made,  unless  they  can  show  that  the  contract  clearly  relieves  them 
from  liability  {Briiish  M,  L  C.  v.  Jenkins,  [1900]  1  Q.  B.  299),  and  in 
the  case  of  a  company  limited  by  guarantee  a  member  is  only  liable 
as  a  contributory  in  respect  of  the  amount  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  contribute  in  the  particulare  vent,  though  he  may  be  sued  for  simis 
which  he  is  bound  to  pay  under  the  articles  of  association  {Bangor 
V.  North  Wales  Mut.  P.  A.  {BaircPs  Case),  [1899]  2  Ch.  593).  Member- 
ship  and  consequent  liability  to  pay  calls  to  such  an  association  is  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  a  valid  insurance  for  protection  being  effected 
for  such  a  member  under  the  rules  of  the  association  (North-Hastem 
100  Al  S.  S.  L  A.  v.  Red"S"  S.S  Co.,  1905,  W.  N.  124;  10  C.  C.  245; 
12  C.  C.  26 ;  (C.  A.)  22  T.  L  R  692). 

(4)  Insurance  may  also  be  effected  by  agents  for  underwriters  who 
are  generally  authorised  to  do  so  by  power  of  attorney ;  or  if  no  written 
authority  to  that  effect  is  produced,  may  have  such  an  authority  pre- 
sumed from  evidence  of  their  subscribing  policies,  which  the  underwriter 
has  ratified  by  paying  losses  thereon  (Neal  v.  Irving,  1793,  1  Esp.  61 ; 
5  R.  R.  720;  HaugMon  v.  Ewbank,  1814,  4  Camp.  88;  Brockdbank 
V.  Sugrue,  1831,  5  Car.  &  P.  21). 

Where  fifteen  persons  were  empowered  jointly  or  separately  to  sign 
policies  on  such  ships  as  they  should  think  proper,  a  policy  executed 
in  the  name  of  the  principal  by  four  of  the  survivors  was  held  good 
(Outhrie  v.  Armstrong,  1822,  1  D.  &  R  248);  under  a  power  of  attorney 
to  execute  policies  on  which  the  risk  should  begin  from  the  day  when 
the  ship  should  be  accepted  by  the  association,  making  a  retrospective 
time  policy  (on  21st  October),  "  lost  or  not  lost,"  from  the  previous  29th 
February  for  a  year,  was  held  to  be  authorised,  though  when  it  was 
executed  both  the  assured  and  the  agent  knew  that  two  average  losses 
had  happened  to  the  ship  {Mead  v.  Davison,  1839,  3  Ad.  &  E.  303;  42 
R  R  401 ;  and  see  Mason  v.  Joseph,  1804,  1  Smith,  406).  An  authority 
to  subscribe  a  policy  may  imply  authority  to  adjust  it  if  the  relationship 
between  the  underwriter  and  his  agent  warrant  it,  but  not  otherwise 
{Richardson  v.  Anderson,  1805,  1  Camp.  A4n, ;  10  R  R  62871. ;  Goodson 
V.  Brooke,  1815,  4  ibid.  163;  Arnould,  168;  Phillips,  1893  and  1894); 
and  Lloyd's  agents  have  no  such  authority  given  them  in  their  printed 
instructions  {Read  v.  Bonham,  1821,  3  B.  &  B.  147 ;  23  R  R  587 ;  Brake 
V.  Marryat,  1823,  1  Bam.  &  Cress.  473 ;  25  R  R  464). 

VI.  The  Extent  of  Insurance. 

(1)  Insurable  Value. — ^The  limit  of  insurance  on  the  thing  insured 
is  determined  by  the  insuraUe  value,  which  is  the  greatest  value  for  the 
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purposes  of  insurance  that  the  thing  insured  can  have,  and  consequently 
the  maximum  to  which  insurance  can  be  made.  This  may  be  fixed  by 
agreement  between  the  assured  and  the  insurer  naming  a  certain  sum 
as  the  value  of  the  thing  insured ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  such  a  case 
for  the  assured  to  prove  what  the  extent  or  real  value  of  his  interest 
therein  is,  or  more  than  that  he  has  some  interest  in  the  thing  insured ; 
and  the  thing  may  be  valued  at  any  amount,  provided  that  its  real  value 
is  known  to  both  parties. 

(2)  Unvalued  or  Open  Policies. — If  no  sum  is  fixed  by  the  policy  as 
the  value  of  the  thing  insured,  the  value  is  determined  by  the  rule  stated 
under  the  first  head  of  this  article,  namely,  its  value  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  risk,  and  not  as  it  would  have  been  if  no  risk  had  ever 
been  undertaken ;  and  the  policy  is  called  an  unvalued  policy  (M.  I.  A., 
s.  28). 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  the  insurable  value  is  her  value  at  the  beginning 
of  the  risk,  including  her  outfit,  provisions  and  stores  for  the  officers  and 
crew,  money  advanced  for  seamen's  wages,  and  other  disbursements, 
if  any,  incurred  to  make  the  ship  fit  for  the  voyage  or  period  of  time 
covered  by  the  policy,  plus  the  charges  of  insurance  upon  the  whole ; 
and  the  term  "  ship ''  in  the  case  of  a  steamship  includes  the  machinery, 
boilers,  and  coals,  and  in  the  case  of  a  ship  engaged  in  a  regular 
trade,  the  ordinary  fittings  requisite  for  the  trade  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  16  (1) ; 
Amould,  365). 

In  the  case  of  freight,  whether  paid  in  advance  or  otherwise,  the 
insurable  value  is  the  gross  amount  of  the  freight  at  the  risk  of  the 
assured,  plus  charges  of  insurance  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  16  (2) ;  Forbes  v.  Aspincdl, 
1811, 13  East,  323 ;  12  R  E.  352 ;  Palmer  v.  Blackburn,  1822, 1  Bing.  61 ; 
25  R.  R  599 ;  U.  S,  Shipping  Co.  v.  impress  Ass.  Co.,  [1907]  1  K.  B.  259 ; 
Arnould,  365). 

In  the  case  of  goods  or  merchandise  the  insurable  value  is  the  prime 
cost  of  the  property  insured,  plus  the  expenses  of  shipping  and  the 
charges  of  insurance  upon  the  whole  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  16  (3) ;  Vsh^  v.  Noble, 
1810,  12  East,  646 ;  11  R  R  505).  The  prime  cost  is  generally  shown 
by  the  invoice  price,  but  not  always  (Arnould,  365) ;  and  in  the  United 
States  it  has  been  stated  that  the  market  price  is  the  true  standard,  and 
not  the  prime  cost  or  invoice  price,  if  it  exceeds  or  is  less  than  the  market 
price  (Phillips,  1229).  Where  the  invoice  price  is  in  foreign  money,  if 
there  is  a  current  rate  of  exchange  at  the  forei^  port  of  loading  the 
insurable  value  of  the  goods  is  the  invoice  price  taken  at  the  rate 
of  exchange  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  risk,  and  not  at  the  rate 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  adjusting  the  loss  (Amould,  366;  Phillips, 
1231);  and  a  contrary  decision  of  Lord  Kenyon  is,  it  seems,  wrong 
{Thellusson  v.  Bewick,  1793,  1  Esp.  77).  If  in  such  case  there  is  no 
current  rate  of  exchange  at  the  foreign  port  where  the  goods  are  shipped, 
and  their  invoice  is  expressed  in  foreign  currency,  the  insurable  value 
is  ascertained  by  calculating  what  the  foreign  coin  in  which  it  is  expressed 
would  be  worth  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods  after  paying  insurance  and 
transport  charges  (Amould,  366).  Where  goods  are  bought  by  barter 
in  a  foreign  port,  their  insurable  value  is  a  subject  of  estimate  in  the 
precious  metals  at  the  place  and  time  in  question,  adding  or  deducting 
for  the  rate  of  exchange  with  the  place  where  the  policy  is  made  (but 
if  they  are  shipped  in  a  port  in  which  the  rate  of  exchange  cannot 
be  estimated,  according  to  the  French  Code  the  insurable  interest 
is  measured  by  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  goods  given  in  barter,  to 
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which  shall  be  added  the  expense  of  bringing  them  to  the  place  of  ship- 
ment and  shipping  them)  (Phillips,  1230).  Groods  either  of  owner's  own 
make  or  brought  from  distant  places  to  the  port  of  shipment  where  there 
is  no  regular  sale  for  them,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded 
thence,  must  be  valued  at  the  price  they  would  have  fetched  at  the 
place  whence  they  came,  and  the  expenses  of  being  brought  to  the 
port  of  shipment  (Crump,  215).  Freight  and  other  expenses  to  be 
incurred  by  goods  during  the  risk  are  not  a  part  of  the  insurable 
interest  in  them,  nor  is  advanced  freight  without  some  express  provision 
or  implication  to  that  efiTect  (Phillips,  1233  and  1234;  Winter  v.  Haldi- 
mand,  1831,  2  Bam.  &  Adol.  649 ;  36  R  E.  693).  Where  the  goods  are 
subject  to  a  drawback  on  exportation,  that  drawback,  it  seems,  cannot 
be  deducted  from  their  insurable  value  because  it  is  no  part  of  their 
market  value  at  the  port  of  shipment  (so  held  in  United  States ;  Phillips, 
1235 ;  Amould,  366). 

By  the  terms  of  the  policy  the  insurable  value  of  goods  may  be  a 
fluctuating  one,  e,g,  a  policy  for  a  year  for  £12,000  on  goods  carried  in 
thirty  baizes,  in  a  case  where  it  was  proved  that  in  the  year  each  barge 
had  carried  goods  to  that  amount,  and  the  loss  in  respect  of  which  claun 
was  made  was  for  £1700  worth  of  goods  on  board  one  barge  which  had 
sunk,  and  it  was  held  that  the  insurable  interest  of  the  assured  for  the 
purpose  of  such  loss  was  the  amount  of  goods  actually  at  risk  at  the  time, 
and  the  underwriter  must  pay  such  a  proportion  of  the  insurance  as 
£12,000  bore  to  the  whole  value  of  goods  afloat  at  the  time  of  loss 
(Crowley  v.  Cohen,  1832,  3  Bam.  &  AdoL  478 ;  37  R.  R.  693 ;  so  in  the 
United  States,  Columbian  I.  C.  v.  Catlett,  1827, 12  Wheaton,  383,  Storey, 
J.).  The  loss  is  thus  apportioned  between  the  parties  in  the  proportion 
which  the  sum  insured  bears  to  the  amount  of  insurable  interest  on 
board  at  the  time  of  loss.     See  Floating  Policies,  post. 

In  the  case  of  any  other  subject  or  interest,  the  insurable  value  is  the 
amount  at  the  risk  of  the  assured  when  the  policy  attaches,  plus  charges 
of  insurance  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  16  (4)).  Thus  in  the  case  of  profits  and  com- 
missions, the  insurable  value  is  the  amount  which  would  have  been  made 
as  profit  or  commission  on  the  sale  of  goods  on  their  safe  carriage,  if  a 
peril  insured  against  had  not  happened,  provided  that  the  conditions  of 
an  insurable  interest  are  complied  with  (see  above).  In  the  case  of  a 
reinsurance  the  amount  of  interest  is  the  sum  insured  in  the  original 
policy,  with  the  addition  of  the  premiums  of  reinsurance,  if  the  original 
risk  be  fully  reinsured  (Phillips,  1248) ;  but  of  course  only  part  of  it 
may  be  covered  {Ass.  Gen.  of  Trieste  v.  Hoy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1897, 13  T.  L.  R  307). 
In  bottomry  and  respondentia  the  amount  of  the  lender's  interest  is  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  adding  the  usual  rate  of  interest  and  the  premium 
of  insurance ;  the  amount  of  the  borrower's  interest  is  the  excess  of  tiie 
value  of  the  property  over  the  amount  of  the  loan,  including  the  rate  of 
premium  on  the  whole,  or  if  the  lender  takes  only  a  particular  risk,  the 
borrower  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  whole  value  as  to  other  risks 
(Phillips,  1249).  The  bottomry  bond  is  liable  to  be  reformed  by  the 
Admiralty  Court,  and  the  amount  of  the  insurable  interest  may  be 
affected  accordingly. 

The  amount  at  risk  is  not  diminished  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
thing  insured,  or  by  expense  of  repair  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  or  by  liens 
upon  it  (Phillips,  1265). 

In  every  case  the  charges  of  insurance  form  part  of  the  insurable 
interest,  and  thus  the  premium  paid  for  insurance  is  to  be  added  to  it 
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Besides  this  premium,  the  premium  payable  to  secure  that  premium 
may  be  added  to  the  insurance,  so  that  the  assured  may  completely 
extinguish  his  risk,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  policy,  i.e.  the  stamp 
duty,  and  broker's  commission  if  effected  by  a  broker;  and  Amould 
points  out  that  thus  in  order  to  insure  £1000,  a  policy  for  £1062  may 
be  required,  e.g.  the  premium  of  insurance,  £5,  5s.  per  cent. ;  the  stamp 
duty,  6d.;  and  the  broker's  commission,  ^  per  cent.  (Amould,362;  Phillips, 
1221).  To  this  may  be  added,  if  desired,  the  charges  of  recovery  in  case 
of  loss,  by  express  stipulation.  A  stipulation  to  make  a  return  of  premium 
on  a  given  contingency  does  not  prevent  the  amount  of  the  premium 
being  included  in  the  insurable  interest. 

(3)  Valued  Policies. — ^The  parties  may,  however,  agree  that  the  value 
of  the  object  insured  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  fixed  sum,  or  valuation ;  and 
the  policy  is  then  called  a  valued  policy  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  27  (2)). 

The  object  of  a  valuation  is  to  fix  an  estimate  on  the  subject  insured, 
and  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  proving  the  actual  value  by  specifying 
a  certain  sum  as  the  amount  of  that  value  (Lord  EUenborough,  Forbes 
V.  AspinaU,  1811,  13  East,  323;  12  R  R  382;  Usher  v.  Noble,  1810, 
12  East,  639;  11  R  R  805;  Lord  Selbome,  Bumand  v.  Sodocanachi, 
1881,  7  App.  Cas.  333),  and  it  fixes  the  amount  of  insurable  interest 
(Lawrence,  J.,  Shawe  v.  Felton,  1801,  2  East,  109 ;  6  R  R  394).  The 
advantage  which  valued  policies  have  over  open  or  unvalued  ones  is 
that  in  a  policy  on  goods  valuation  may  be  made  with  a  view  to  profits, 
or  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  delivery  (Lord  EUenborough, 
above),  i.e,  counting  in  the  cost  of  freight  {Tluimes  and  Mersey  M,  I,  C, 
V.  puts,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  476). 

The  scope  of  a  valuation  is  primd  facte  the  full  interest  in  the  thing 
insurable,  e.g.  a  valuation  of  a  cargo  is  such  of  the  whole  cargo,  and  the 
valuation  of  freight  is  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  freight  on  the  full  ccurgo 
(Forbes  v.  AspivkU,  above;  Phillips,  1197,  1204).  But  this  presumption 
may  be  displaced  by  showing  that  the  assured  had  only  a  partial  interest 
in  the  thing  insur^  in  which  case  the  valuation  will  apply  to  his  pro- 
portion of  interest  only,  e.g.  under  a  policy  on  "goods  "  valued  at  £19,000 
the  assured,  who  only  owned  ^  of  the  property,  was  held  entitled  to 
recover  the  whole,  as  intended  for  his  interest  {Feise  v.  Aquilar,  1811, 
3  Taun.  506 ;  12  R  R  695);  and  a  policy  on  "freight  valued  at  £2000 " 
has  been  construed  to  apply  to  half  the  freight  only,  where  the  other 
half  had  been  prepaid,  so  that  the  assured  recovered  a  total  loss  on  that 
half  (AUison  v.  Bristol  M.  L  C,  1876,  1  App.  Cas.  209). 

The  valuation  is  conclusive  for  the  purposes  of  the  policy  as  between 
the  insurer  and  assured,  if  there  has  been  no  fraud,  and  the  conditions 
as  to  disclosure  and  representation  have  been  complied  with  (M.  I.  A., 
8.  27  (3)).  The  valuation  is  only  conclusive  between  the  parties  to  the 
same  policy ;  and  if  the  assured  has  effected  more  than  one  valued  policy 
on  the  same  risk,  the  valuation  in  one  policy  does  not  limit  what  he  can 
recover  on  the  other  {Bovsfield  v.  Barnes,  1815,  4  Camp.  228;  16  R  R 
780) ;  but  what  he  recovers  on  one  policy  goes  to  reduce  what  he  can 
recover  on  another  {Bruce  v.  Jones,  1849, 1  H.  &  C.  769).  If  the  valuation 
be  the  same  in  both  policies,  he  cannot  recover  more  than  that  sum 
{Irving  v.  Richardson,  1831,  1  Moo.  &  R  153 ;  36  R  R  541 ;  Morgam,  v. 
Price,  1841, 4  Ex.  Eep.  615).  If,  however,  the  risks  are  different  although 
the  interest  is  the  same  in  two  valued  policies  effected  with  the  same 
underwriter,  the  assured  can  recover  for  his  successive  losses  on  the 
different  risks  up  to  the  limit  fixed  in  each  policy,  although  the  second 
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loss  was  a  total  one  happening  before  a  partial  loss  on  the  first  risk  had 
been  made  good  (Lidgett  v.  Secretan,  1871,  K  R  6  C.  P.  616 ;  JFoodside 
V.  Globe  I.  a,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  105). 

This  conclusiveness  of  the  valuation  cannot  subrogate  the  under- 
writer to  more  extensive  rights  than  those  which  the  assured  cont^n- 
plated  on  making  the  policy  {North  of  JEngland  I.  A.  C.  v.  Armdrong, 
1870,  L  R.  5  Q.  B.  244 ;  Bumand  v.  Bodocanaehi,  1882,  7  App.  Cas.  333); 
nor  does  it  prevent  its  being  examined  to  see  what  is  the  real  subject  of 
the  valuation  (see  ante ;  Williams  v.  North  China  L  C,  1876, 1  C.  P.  D. 
757) ;  and  whether  the  whole  of  that  subject  has  been  at  risk.  Thus, 
where  freight  was  insured,  valued  at  £6500,  and  at  the  time  of  loss  the 
ship  had  only  fifty-five  bales  on  board  or  agreed  to  be  put  on  board,  the 
assured  was  only  allowed  to  recover  that  proportion  of  the  valuation 
insured  which  fifty-five  bales  were  of  the  whole  cargo  {Forbes  v.  Aspinally 
ante).  So  in  the  United  States,  where  seventy-four  mules  were  valued 
at  11,000  dollars,  and  the  ship  was  lost  with  only  thirty-five  of  them  on 
board,  the  assured  recovered  on  ^  of  the  valuation  {Brook  v.  Louisiana 
I.  a,  1826,  4  Martin  N.  S.  (La.)  640;  PhilUps,  1196). 

The  valuation  is  conclusive,  whether  the  loss  be  total  or  partial 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  27  (3) ;  Shawe  v.  Fdton,  ante;  Lewis  v.  Sucker,  1761,  2  Burr. 
1167 ;  see  Measure  of  Indemnity,  post) ;  and  it  is  inmiaterial  whether  the 
valuation  exceeds,  is  equivalent  to,  or  falls  short  of  the  real  value 
{Tunno  v.  Edwards,  1810, 12  East,  488 ;  11  R  R  458 ;  Goldsmid  v.  Gillies, 
1813,  4  Taun.  803 ;  14  R  R  671 ;  Thompson  v.  Beyriolds,  1857,  7  EL  & 
Bl.  172;  Barker  v.  Janson,  1868,  L.  R  3  C.  P.  303).  A  fraudulent 
valuation  is  not  binding,  and  an  exorbitant  valuation,  of  which  the 
exorbitancy  is  not  disclosed  to  the  underwriter,  will  avoid  the  policy 
{Barker  v.  Janson,  ante;  lonides  v.  Pender,  1871,  L.  R  9  Q.  B.  531); 
and  the  valuation,  unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  is  not  con- 
clusive for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  has  been  a  con- 
structive total  loss  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  27  (4)),  e.g.  a  ship  valued  at  £17,000, 
which  suffered  damage  which  it  was  estimated  would  cost  £10,000  to 
repair,  and  her  repaired  value  would  have  been  £9000,  is  a  constructive 
total  loss  (see  post ;  Irving  v.  Manning,  1847, 1  K  K  C.  287 ;  9  K  R 
766);  and  the  law  is  the  same  in  the  United  States  (Phillips,  1538> 
In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  non-disclosure,  the  assured  need  not  prove 
the  value  of  his  interest,  but  only  that  he  had  some  interest  in  the 
thing  at  risk  {Feise  v.  Aquilar,  ante;  Amould,  342,  355). 

VII.  Double  Insurance. 

Where  two  or  more  policies  are  effected  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
assured  on  the  same  adventure  and  interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
the  sums  insured  exceed  the  indemnity  allowed  (namely,  the  insurable 
value  or  the  valuation),  the  assured  is  said  to  be  over  insured  by  double 
insurance  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  32).  As  already  explained  above,  there  is  an 
insurable  interest  for  double  insurance  to  any  extent,  i,e.  the  assured 
may  insure  the  subject  of  insurance  with  as  many  underwriters  and  in  as 
many  policies  as  he  likes,  but  he  cannot  recover,  altogether,  more  than 
the  insurable  value  if  the  policy  be  an  open  one,  or  than  the  highest 
valuation  if  the  policy  be  a  valued  ona  The  assured,  unless  the  policy 
otherwise  provides,  may  claim  payment  from  the  insurers  in  such  order 
as  he  may  think  fit,  provided  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  recover  any  sum 
in  excess  of  the  indemnity  above  mentioned  (M.  L  A.,  s.  32  (2)  (a)) ; 
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and  where  several  policies  are  made  as  above,  they  are  treated  as  making 
but  one  policy  (Lord  Mansfield,  Newby  v.  Seed,  1763,  1  Black.  (W.)  416> 
The  older  insurance  law  in  England  apparently  corresponded  with  the 
present  French  law,  by  which  only  the  underwriter  on  the  first  policy 
is  liable  for  his  full  subscription,  and  those  on  subsequent  policies  are 
only  liable  for  the  balance  of  the  loss  {The  African  Co.  v.  Bvll,  1690, 
1  Show.  132). 

Where  the  policy  under  which  the  assured  claims  is  a  valued  policy, 
the  assured  must  give  credit  in  reduction  of  the  valuation  for  any  sum 
received  by  him  under  any  other  policy,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  thing  insured  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  32  (2)  (6);  Brv4^  v.  Jotus,  1849, 
1  H.  &  C.  769).  Where  the  policy  under  which  he  claims  is  an  un- 
valued one,  he  must  give  credit  as  against  the  full  insurable  value  of 
the  thing  insured  for  any  sum  received  by  him  under  any  other 
policy  (t2^.  (c)).  Where  the  assured  receives  any  sum  in  excess  of 
the  indemnity  to  which  he  is  entitled,  he  holds  such  sum  in  trust  for 
the  insurers  according  to  their  right  of  contribution  among  themselves 
{ibid,  {d) ;  so  Irving  v.  Richardson^  ante).  The  insurers  on  the  different 
policies  are  thus  guarantors  for  each  other ;  and  any  insurer  who  pays 
the  whole  loss  is  entitled  to  a  pro  raid  contribution  from  the  others  in 
the  proportion  which  their  subscriptions  bear  to  the  insurable  value  or 
valuation;  e.g.  where  a  merchant,  who  had  an  insurable  interest  in  goods 
to  the  value  of  £2200,  insured  them  first  in  Liverpool  for  £1700,  and 
then  in  London  for  £2200,  and  recovered  in  full  on  the  latter  policy,  the 
London  underwriters  were  held  entitled  to  recover  a  rateable  amount  of 
contribution  from  the  Liverpool  underwriters  {Sogers  v.  Davis,  Davis  v. 
Oiidart,  1777,  Marsh.  140).  The  United  States  law  is  the  same,  but  is 
generally  varied  by  contract  (Phillips,  361). 

VIII.  Preliminaries  of  the  Contract. 

A  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  a  contract  based  upon  the  utmost 
good  faith,  and  if  the  utmost  good  faith  be  not  observed  by  either  party 
the  contract  may  be  avoided  by  the  other  party  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  17).  Thus, 
if  an  underwriter  subscribes  a  policy  knowing  that  the  ship  has  arrived 
safe  (which  the  assured  does  not  know),  the  policy  is  void  and  the 
premium  may  be  recovered  back  {Carter  v.  Boehm,  1766,  3  Burr.  1906); 
while  if  the  assured  who  knows  of  a  loss  having  taken  place,  effects 
insurance  through  an  agent  who  is  ignorant  of  it,  this  concealment 
vitiates  the  policy  (Arnould,  577).  In  the  negotiations  for  a  policy  it  is 
accordingly  necessary  to  disclose  fully  and  to  state  truthfully  every  fact 
which  is  material  to  such  policy,  and  any  concealment  or  misrepresenta- 
tion is  fatal  to  the  policy. 

(1)  Disclosure. — ^The  assured  must  disclose  to  the  insurer,  before  the 
contract  is  concluded,  every  material  circumstance  which  is  known  to 
himself  (with  certain  specified  exceptions  in  the  absence  of  inquiry,  see 
p.  597),  and  he  is  deemed  to  know  every  circumstance  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  ought  to  be  known  by  or  to  have  been 
communicated  to  him ;  and  if  the  assured  fails  to  make  such  disclosure, 
the  insurer  may  avoid  the  contract  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  18  (1),  (3)).  The  con- 
tract is  deemed  to  be  concluded  when  the  " slip  "  is  initialed  (see  post); 
and  no  fresh  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  assured  after  that  need 
be  disclosed  to  the  insurer  {Cory  v.  Patton,  1872,  L  R  7  Q.  B.  304; 
Dishman  v.  Northern  M.  I.  C,  1873,  L  R.  8  C.  P.  216)l    The  knowledge  of 
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certain  agents  of  the  assured  is  for  this  purpose  equivalent  to  his  own 
knowledge ;  and  thus  a  policy  will  be  made  invalid  by  the  conceahnent 
of  a  material  fact  by  the  captain  of  a  ship  intended  to  be  insured,  e,g,  & 
previous  loss  (Gladstone  v.  King,  1813,  1  M.  &  S.  35 ;  14  R  R  392 ; 
StrMey  v.  Imperial  M.  I.  C,  1876,  1  Q.  B.  D.  507;  Blackburn,  Law  &  Co. 
V.  Vigors,  1887,  12  App.  Cas.  531);  or  by  the  agent  for  the  ship  at  a 
foreign  port  (FUzherbert  v.  Mather,  1785,  1  T.  R  12;  1  R  R  134; 
Froud/oot  V.  Montejiore,  1867,  L.  R  2  Q.  B.  511).  But  the  assured  is  not 
liable  for  concealments  by  any  other  agents  except  those  concerned  with 
the  subject  of  the  insurance  or  employed  to  effect  the  insurance  (see 
post ;  Blackburn,  Low  &  Co.  v.  Vigors,  ante).  And  if  the  agency  of  such 
agent  has  ended  at  the  time  when  he  learns  the  material  fact,  his  know- 
ledge does  not  bind  his  principle  (so  held  in  United  States,  Buggies  v. 
Oen.  Int.  I.  C,  1827,  12  Wheaton,  408;  approved  on  this  ground  by 
Lord  Halsbury  in  Blackburn's  Case,  idi  sttpra,  at  p.  538). 

Every  circumstance  is  material  which  would  influence  the  judgment 
of  a  prudent  insurer  in  fixing  the  premium  or  determining  whether  he 
will  take  the  risk  (M.  T.  A.,  s.  18  (2)).  The  test  of  materiality  is  not 
the  actual  effect  which  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  has  upon  the 
risk,  but  the  effect  which  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  underwriter  in  relation  thereto,  and  a  fact  may  be 
materid  which  does  not  bear  on  the  risk  proposed  at  all  (ibid.;  Bivaz 
V.  Oerussi,  1880,  6  Q.  B.  D.  222) ;  thus  it  is  immaterial  that  the  intelli- 
gence not  disclosed  turns  out  to  be  untrue,  or  the  loss  happens  from  a 
cause  quite  unconnected  with  the  fact  concealed  (Lynch  v.  ffamiltan, 
1810,  3  Taun.  37 ;  12  R  R  591 ;  Seaman  v.  Fonnereau,  1743,  2  Str. 
1183;  12  R  R  591);  or  that  the  circumstance  was  once  known  to  the 
underwriter,  if  it  is  not  present  to  his  mind  when  he  executes  the 
policy  (Bates  v.  Hewitt,  1867,  L  R  2  Q.  B.  595);  or  that  the  conceal- 
ment was  due  to  fraud  or  mistake  (Shirley  v.  Wilkinson,  1782,  1  Doug. 
306). 

The  following  may  be  material  circumstances  to  be  disclosed : — ^The 
time  of  the  ship's  sailing  or  last  being  heard  of  (WAster  v.  Foster,  1795, 
1  Esp.  406  ;  M' Andrew  v.  Bell,  ibid.  373 ;  Willes  v.  Glover,  1804,  1  Bos. 
&  PuL  N.  R  14 ;  8  R  R  739 ;  and  other  cases  given  at  Amould,  593) ; 
any  facts  which  aggravate  the  risk,  e.g.  which  in  time  of  war  affect 
the  national  character  of  the  subject  insured  and  expose  it  to  capture 
or  detention,  and  which  are  peculiarly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  insured 
(Campbell  v.  Innes,  1821,  4  Bam.  &  Aid.  423;  23  R  R  328;  Bates  v. 
Hewitt,  1867,  L.  R  2  Q.  B.  595) ;  rumours  of  the  capture  or  shipwreck 
of  the  vessel  (Da  Costa  v.  Scandret,  1723,  2  P.  Wms.  170 ;  24  E.  R  1003  ; 
Nicholson  V.  Power,  1869,  20  L  T.  N.  S.  580),  or  danger  of  capture  from 
foreign  warships  (Durrell  v.  Bederley,  1816,  Holt,  283 ;  17  R  R  639 ; 
Beckthwaite  v.  Nalgrove,  ibid.  288),  although  puch  rumours  prove  false, 
if  they  might  influence  the  underwriter's  judgment  (Leigh  v.  Adams, 
1871,  25  L.  T.  N.  S.  566),  and  even  though  they  are  vague  and  of 
uncertain  origin,  it  is  safer  to  disclose  them  (Morrison  v.  Univ.  M.  I.  C^  . 
1873,  L  E.  8  Ex.  40  and  197) ;  the  course  of  the  voyage  (Laing  v.  Union 
M.  I  C,  1895,  1  Com.  Cas.  11);  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  if  a  dangerous^ 
one  (Foley  v.  Tabor,  1861,  2  F.  &  F.  663),  though  not  its  condition,  see 
post  (Boyd  V.  Dubois,  1811,  3  Camp.  133 ;  Brit.  &  For,  M.  I.  C.  v.  Sturge, 
1897,  2  Com.  Cas.  244);  an  excessive  valuation  of  the  cargo  (lonides 
V.  Fender,  1874,  L  R  9  Q.  B.  531);  the  port  of  loading  (Hodgson  v. 
Richardson,  1764,  1  W.  BL  463 ;  Harr&wer  v.  Hutchinson,  1870,  L.  R 
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5  Q.  B.  584);  the  employment  of  a  ship  in  a  dangerous  service,  e.^. 
smuggling,  or  serious  damage  to  her,  or  loss  of  an  anchor  and  chain 
(Bussell  V.  Thornton,  1860,  6  H.  &  N.  140 ;  Striblei/s  Case,  ante ;  Arnould, 
€06) ;  or  the  existence  of  a  contract  with  a  third  party  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  goods  that  he  shall  not  be  liable  for  anything  except 
negligence,  in  which  case  the  underwriter  would  have  asked  a  higher 
premium  (Tate  v.  Hydop,  1885,  15  Q.  B.  D.  368). 

The  following  circumstances,  in  the  absence  of  inquiry  (see  post)^ 
need  not  be  disclosed: — (1)  Any  circumstance  which  diminishes  the 
risk  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  18  (3)  (a);  Lord  Mansfield,  Carter  v.  Boehm,  1766, 
3  Burr.  1909) ;  (2)  any  circumstance  which  is  known  or  presumed  to  be 
known  to  the  insurer,  ie.  matters  of  common  notoriety  or  knowledge, 
and  matters  which  an  insurer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business 
as  such  ought  to  know  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  18  (3)  (5)),  such  as  the  general 
usages  of  particular  trades  (Noble  v.  Kennoway,  1780,  2  Doug.  510, 
**  banking  "  in  Newfoundland,  or  fishing  on  the  Banks,  between  out  and 
home  passages ;  Vallance  v.  Dewar,  1808,  1  Camp.  503 ;  10  R.  R.  738, 
ibid.;  Kingston  v.  KnOiba,  1809,  ibid.  508;  10  R.  R  772?^.,  Oporto 
trade;  Salvador  v.  Hopkins,  1765,  3  Burr.  1707,  East  India  trade; 
PlanchA  v.  Fletcher,  1779,  1  Doug.  251,  English  and  French  trade; 
TennaTvt  v.  Henderson,  1813,  1  Dow.  App.  Cas.  324,  African  trade; 
Moxcm  V.  Athin8,  1812,  3  Camp.  200;  13  R.  R.  789;  StewaH  v.  Bell, 
1821,  5  Bam.  &  Aid.  238;  24  R  R.  342,  usage  to  tranship;  Da  Costa 
V.  Edmwnds,  1815,  4  Camp.  142;  16  R.  R.  763,  usage  to  carry  deck 
cargo) ;  or  general  and  established  restrictions  on  trade  under  revenue 
laws  of  different  States  or  international  law  (Lever  v.  Fletcher,  1780, 
Park,  360 ;  Barker  v.  BlaJces,  1808,  9  East,  285 ;  9  R  R  558 ;  so  in  the 
United  States,  Phillips,  628  and  446) ;  or  as  in  a  policy  on  "  arms  and 
ammunition  from  London  to  Persian  Gulf  ports,"  the  fact  of  the  nominal 
existence  of  a  prohibition  of  import  of  such  goods  into  those  ports 
(Frads  v.  Sea  I.  C,  1898,  3  C.  C.  229).  It  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  disclose  to  an  underwriter  information  about 
the  proposed  subject  of  insurance  which  was  published  in  Lloyd's  List 
or  any  shipping  paper  (Fdey  v.  Tabor,  1861,  2  F.  &  F.  663,  672);  but 
it  is  now  settled  that,  though  the  Shipping  List  at  Lloyd's  may  be 
admissible  in  evidence  against  a  Lloyd's  underwriter,  it  is  not  conclusive 
of  his  knowing  any  fact  stated  therein ;  and  if  the  assured  makes  a  false 
statement  or  concealment,  and  then  contends  that  the  underwriter 
did  not  rely  on  that  statement,  he  must  prove  that  the  latter  did 
actually  consult  Uoyd's  list,  or  the  misstatement  or  concealment  will 
avoid  the  policy  (MackiTUosh  v.  Marshall,  1843,  11  Mee.  &  W.  116; 
63  R  R  531 ;  Nichdson  v.  P(yu>er,  1869,  20  L.  T.  N.  S.  580 ;  Morrison 
V.  Univ.  M.  I.  C,  1872,  L.  R  8  Ex.  40  and  197).  The  knowledge  of 
Lloyd's  agents  is  not  equivalent  to  the  knowledge  of  an  individual 
member  of  Lloyd's  for  this  purpose  (  Wilson  v.  Salamandra  Ass.  Co.,  1903, 
8  C.  C.  129).  On  the  same  principle,  general  maritime  intelligence  in 
public  newspapers  need  not  be  disclosed  by  the  assured  unless  the 
assured  has  peculiar  and  private  knowledge  by  which  he  can  infer  with 
more  certainty  than  the  rest  of  the  public  that  they  are  facts  material 
to  the  risk  (Arnould,  614,  616 ;  Nicholson  v.  Power,  ante).  The  assured 
is  not  obliged  to  make  extraordinary  exertions  to  find  out  news  about 
an  absent  ship  (Phillips,  612 ;  Wake  v.  Atty,  1812. 4  Taun.  493 ;  13  R  R 
660 ;  Oreenwell  v.  Nicholson,  1837,  1  Jur.  285) ;  though  it  is  the  duty  of 
either  party  to  use  reasonable  diligence  in  communicating  material  facts 
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to  the  other  before  the  contract  is  complete  (Amould,  577 ;  Phillips, 
561).  (3)  Any  circumstance  as  to  which  information  is  waived  by  the 
insurer  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  18  (3)  (c);  Bechvith  v.  Sydebotham,  1807,  1  Camp. 
116 ;  10  R  R.  652 ;  Freeland  v.  Glover,  1806,  7  East,  457 ;  9  R.  R  803) 
— e,g.  by  his  underwriting  a  policy  not  in  accordance  with  the  slip  (see 
post),  in  regard  to  which  the  assured's  not  disclosing  that  the  (cotton) 
cargo  was  damaged  when  shipped  might  have  been  a  material  conceal- 
ment (Brit.  &  For.  M.  I.  C.  v.  Sturge,  1897,  2  Com.  Cas.  244).  (4) 
Any  circumstance  which  it  is  superfluous  to  disclose  by  reason  of  any 
express  or  implied  warranty  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  18  (3)  (d)\  see  Warranties^ 
pod). 

Whether  a  particular  circumstance  not  disclosed  is  material  or  not 
is  a  question  of  fact,  and  ''  circumstance  "  includes  any  communication 
or  information  made  or  given  to  the  assured  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  18  (4)  and  (5)). 
The  assured  must  also  in  answer  to  inquiry  disclose  anything  be  knows, 
whether  it  be  material  or  not,  for  the  fact  of  the  inquiry  makes  it 
material  (Hayward  v.  Bogers,  1804,  4  East,  590 ;  7  R  R  638 ;  Gandy  v. 
Adelaide  M.  I.  C,  1871,  L.  R  6  Q.  B.  746). 

Either  party  may  if  he  wishes  waive  bis  right  (if  circumstances  give 
it  him)  to  avoid  the  contract,  and  may  elect  to  go  on  with  it ;  and  he 
may  keep  the  question  open  so  long  as  he  does  nothing  to  affirm  the 
contract,  or  until  a  third  party  acquires  rights  under  the  contract,  but 
lapse  of  time  is  evidence  of  his  electing  to  affirm  the  contract  {Morrison 
v.  Universal  M.  I.  C,  1872,  L  R.  8  Ex.  40  and  197 ;  sec  86  of  the  Bill). 

Where  the  insurance  is  effected  for  the  assured  by  an  agent  (broker) 
the  broker  must  (in  the  same  way  and  cases  as  his  principal)  disclose 
to  the  insurer  (1)  every  material  circumstance  which  is  known  to 
himself,  or  should  be  known  by  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
(M.  I.  A.,  8. 19  (a)).  Concealment  by  an  agent  for  effecting  a  policy  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  policy  as  concealment  by  the  principal  (Phillips, 
562) ;  but  this  obligation  is  only  binding  on  him  while  he  is  actusdly 
employed  in  effecting  the  insurance  for  the  assured,  and  if  he  acquires 
information  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  insurance  after  his  connection 
with  his  principal  has  ceased  (and  that  principal  obtains  an  insurance 
through  other  agents),  he  need  not  disclose  it  to  his  principal,  and  the 
policy  will  be  good  (BlaxMmm  v.  Vigors,  1887,  12  App.  Cas.  531).  If, 
however,  his  agency  is  still  continuing  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
facts  which  are  material  to  disclose,  a  policy  effected  by  other  agents 
brought  into  connection  with  the  assured  by  the  originfid  agent  will  be 
bad  {Blackburn  v.  ffaslam,  1888,  21  Q.  B.  D.  144).  (2)  He  must  disclose 
every  material  circumstance  which  the  assured  is  bound  to  disclose, 
unless  it  comes  to  his  knowledge  too  late  to  communicate  it  to  the 
agent  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  19  (J)).  Thus  a  policy  is  good  which  is  effected  by 
an  agent  in  ignorance  of  any  loss  for  a  principal  who  knows  of  it,  but 
not  in  time  to  communicate  it  to  him  before  the  contract  is  made 
(Arnould,  577). 

(2)  Ite]presentations. — Every  material  representation  made  by  the 
assured  or  his  agent  to  the  insurer  during  the  negotiations  for  the 
contract,  and  before  the  contract  is  concluded,  must  be  true ;  if  it  be 
untrue,  the  insurer  may  avoid  the  contract  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  20).  A  repre- 
sentation is  not  part  of  the  contract,  and  is  never  therefore  introduced 
into  it;  thus  a  paper  containing  a  written  statement,  even  though 
wrapped  up  with  the  policy  or  wafered  to  it  at  the  time  of  subscription, 
is  only  a  representation  (not  a  warranty,  see  post)  {Pawson  v.  BamtveU, 
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1779,  1  Doug.  11).  It  may  be  either  written  or  verbal,  e.g,  statements 
by  broker  to  the  insurer  or  instructions  from  the  assured  shown  to  the 
insurer ;  and  is  generally  entered  by  the  broker  in  his  book  (Pawson  v 
Watson,  1778,  2  Cowp.  785,  and  1  Doug.  11;  Amould,  528).  Though 
a  representation  can  never  appear  on  the  face  of  the  policy,  it  may  be 
implied  from  the  language  of  the  policy  (Hodgson  v.  Bichardson,  1764, 
1  Black.  (W.)  463 ;  policy  "  at  and  from  Genoa  to  Dublin,  the  adventure 
to  b^n  from  the  loading  to  equip  for  the  voyage,"  was  held  to  imply  a 
representation  that  ship  would  be  loaded  at  Genoa ;  Beid  v.  Harvey,  1816, 
4  Dow,  App.  Cas.  97 ;  16  R.  R.  38,  policy  "  to  return  5  per  cent,  for 
convoy  and  arrival,"  held  to  imply  a  representation  that  ship  would 
sail  with  convoy). 

A  representation  is  material  which  would  influence  the  judgment  of 
a  prudent  insurer  in  fixing  the  premium,  or  determining  whether  he  will 
take  the  risk  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  20  (2)).  A  representation  which  is  not  material 
need  not  be  true,  unless  it  be  fraudulent ;  but  fraud  will  make  it  material, 
for  "a  representation  if  not  material  can  hardly  ever  be  fraudulent*' 
(Lord  Mansfield,  Pawson  v.  Watson,  ante).  The  materiality  of  a  repre- 
sentation is  not  affected  by  the  actual  result  of  the  adventure  insured, 
for  the  loss  need  not  have  any  connection  with  the  fact  misrepresented 
(Lynch  v.  Hamilton,  1810,  3  Taun.  36 ;  12  R.  R  591 ;  Ibid,  v.  Dunsford, 
1811,  14  East.  494;  13  R.  R.  295).  Whether  a  representation  be 
material  or  not  is  a  question  of  fact  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  20  (7)),  and  depends  on 
the  effect  which  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  on  the  mind  of  the 
underwriter.  Certain  representations,  however,  bear  so  plainly  on  the 
risk  that  they  are  presumed  to  be  material,  e.g.  that  a  ship  has  sailed 
or  will  sail  or  was  last  seen  in  safety  on  a  particular  day  (Anderson  v. 
ThonUon,  1853,  8  Ex.  Rep.  425 ;  DmnisUmn  v.  LiUU,  1821,  3  Bli.  202 ; 
4  E.  R.  579 ;  22  R  R.  13 ;  Amot  v.  Stewart,  1817,  5  Dow,  274 ;  3  E.  R. 
1327 ;  16  R.  R.  123 ;  McDowall  v.  Fraser,  1799, 1  Doug.  260),  or  the  kind 
of  armament  or  number  of  men  she  will  carry  (Pawson,  v.  Watson,  ante), 
or  the  nature  of  the  cargo  she  is  to  carry  (Minn  v.  Headlam,  1829, 9  B.  &  C. 
693) ;  unless  the  assured  can  show  conclusively  that  the  underwriter  was 
not  in  fact  influenced  by  them  (Amould,  555).  The  only  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  assured  can  prove  this  are  where  the  representation  is 
revoked,  or  where  it  is  waived  by  the  underwriter  (Phillips,  681); 
and  in  no  other  case  may  evidence  be  given  to  show  that  a  material 
misrepresentation  did  not  actually  affect  the  mind  of  the  underwriter. 

A  representation  may  relate  either  to  a  matter  of  fact  or  to  a  matter 
of  expectation  or  belief  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  20  (3)).  In  the  former  case  it  is 
true  if  it  is  substantially  correct,  i,e.  if  the  difference  between  what  is 
represented  and  what  is  actually  correct  would  not  be  considered  material 
by  a  prudent  insurer  (ibid.  (4)) ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  true  if  it  is  made 
in  good  faith  (iMd.  (5)).  Formerly  representations  were  divided  into 
affirmative  and  promissory ;  but  this  is  really  only  a  difference  in  form, 
as  both  are  really  promises  (see  Pawson  v.  Watson,  1778,  ante).  It  was 
also  thought  a  promissory  representation  if  not  fraudulent  need  not  be 
true,  though  an  affirmative  one  must  be ;  but  it  is  now  established  that 
in  both  forms  truth  is  essential  (Dennistoun  v.  Lillie,  ante,  Lord  Eldon ; 
Edwards  v.  Foolner,  1808,  1  Gamp.  530).  A  representation  made  with 
intent  to  deceive  must,  perhaps,  correspond  exactly  with  the  facts,  or 
the  policy  will  be  void  (Amould,  558).  But  at  all  events  in  the  case  of 
representations  not  fraudulently  made  relating  to  facts,  a  substantial 
compliance  is  suf&cient  (De  Hahn  v.  Hartley,  1786, 1  T.  R.  345 ;  1  R  R. 
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221,  Lord  Mansfield) ;  thus  a  representation  of  "  twelve  guns  and  twenty 
men  "  is  satisfied  by  thirteen  carriage-guns  and  six  swivels,  sixteen  men 
and  eleven  boys  (Pawaon  v.  JVcUson,  ante);  and  a  representation  that 
"  ship  was  last  metalled  in  1867 ''  is  satisfied  by  proof  of  her  bottom 
having  then  been  overhauled,  and  new  metal  put  in  where  required 
(Alexander  v.  Campbell,  1872,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  478). 

In  the  case  of  representations  as  to  matters  of  belief  or  expectation, 
if  they  are  made  fraudulently  (i.e.  made  to  induce  the  assured  to  believe 
that  which  the  assured  knows  to  be  false  or  does  not  know  to  be  true), 
and  they  are  untrue,  they  will  make  the  policy  void  (JShans  v.  Edmonds, 
1853, 13  C.  B.  777) ;  but  if  they  are  made  blmd  fide,  even  though  they 
are  falsified  by  events,  they  do  not  invalidate  the  policy  (Barber  v. 
Fletcher,  1779,  1  Doug.  306,  vessel  "  expected  to  leave  coast  of  Africa  in 
November  or  December  "  not  leaving  till  May).  A  representation  which, 
though  positive  in  form,  must  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  expectation 
or  belief  having  reference  to  the  position  of  the  parties  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  will  be  so  construed — e.g.  a  statement  by  a  goods 
owner  as  to  the  time  of  a  ship's  sailing  (Bowden  v.  Vattghan,  1808, 
10  East,  415 ;  10  R  R  240),  or  by  a  broker  (Hubhard  v.  Glowr,  1812, 
3  Camp.  313 ;  BHne  v.  FeatJierstone,  1813,  4  Taun.  867 ;  14  R.  R  689). 
But  a  statement  may  be  positive  in  form  and  so  r^^rded,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to  show  that  it  was  not  so  intended 
(e,g.  a  broker  representing  that  a  ship  which  he  knew  to  have  sailed 
from  Sandy  Hook  on  6th  December,  and  to  have  been  seen  in  the 
Delaware  five  days  after  sailing  from  New  York,  "  had  been  seen  safe 
in  the  Delaware  on  11th  December,"  was  held  to  avoid  the  poUcy 
(McDowall  V.  Fraser,  1799, 1  Doug.  260)).  On  the  other  hand,  a  broker's 
saying  that  "the  vessel  was  American,  but  he  was  directed  not  to 
warrant  anything,*'  was  held  not  to  be  a  representation  (Christie  v. 
Secretan,  1799,  8  T.  R  192). 

A  representation  may  be  withdrawn  or  corrected  before  the  contract 
is  concluded  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  20  (6)),  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  e.g,  assured 
making  a  statement  which  contradicts  or  qualifies  a  former  one  (Dawson 
V.  Atty,  1806,  7  East,  367) ;  or  the  underwriter  may  waive  it  by  under- 
writing a  policy  inconsistent  with  it  (Bize  v.  Fletcher,  1779,  1  Doug.  284). 

Representations  are  construed  according  to  their  plain  meaning,  viz., 
that  in  which  they  may  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  understood  by 
the  underwriter,  and  they  include  all  the  natural  and  obvious  infereDoes 
to  be  drawn  from  them  by  mercantile  men,  and  generally  refer  to  the 
time  of  their  being  made  (Arnould,  564,  567 ;  Phillips,  550,  565,  and 
567) ;  e,g.  a  statement  that  *'  ship  was  on  coast  2nd  October,"  when  the 
assured  had  heard  on  21st  February  that  the  ship  had  left  St.  Thomas 
on  the  2nd  October,  and  the  policy  was  not  effected  till  2l8t  March,  is 
a  misrepresentation  (Ratdiffe  v.  Shoolbred,  1780,  Park,  290) ;  a  statement 
that "  ship  was  all  well  at  Elsinore  on  26th  July,"  when  the  owner  knew 
that  she  had  sailed  thence  on  that  day  before  the  ship  on  which  he  had 
himself  came  from  that  port»  and  the  policy  was  made  immediately  after 
his  arrival,  is  a  misrepresentation  (Kirby  v.  Smith,  1818, 1  Barn.  &  Aid. 
672 ;  19  R  R  412).  In  the  United  States  a  representation  by  the 
assured,  who  lived  at  New  York,  to  Boston  underwriters  that  his  ship 
was  *'  coppered  "  was  held  to  mean  coppered  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  would  have  been  understood  at  New  York  (Hazard  v.  New  England 
M.  L  C,  1834,  8  Peters,  S.  C.  557 ;  PhilUps,  566).  If  the  language  be 
designedly  ambiguous,  and  the  underwriter  is  deceived  thereby,  the 
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fraud  discharges  him  from  the  contract  (Amould,  565);  but  if  it  is 
obviously  ambiguous  without  fraud,  and  the  underwriter  does  not  make 
inquiry  or  get  an  explanation  from  the  assured,  he  will  be  bound  by 
the  meaning,  whatever  it  is,  and  cannot  say  it  is  not  true  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  understood  it  (Fredand  v.  Glover,  1806,  7  East,  457 ;  9  R  R. 
803).  If  the  words  used  in  it  are  technical,  or  have  a  peculiar  mercantile 
meaning,  they  are  construed  according  to  that  meaning ;  e.^.  **  a  ship  to 
sail  in  the  month  of  October  '*  held  a  misrepresentation,  although  ship 
sailed  on  11th  October,  for  by  usage  of  trade  this  meant  between 
25th  October  and  2nd  November  (Chaurand  v.  Anger^dn,  1791, 
Pea.  61). 

Evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show  that  a  representation  was  made 
in  order  to  qualify  the  express  terms  of  a  written  policy,  nor  to  exclude 
a  usage  of  trade  inconsistent  with  it,  the  terms  of  which  are  not  expressed 
in  the  policy,  nor  to  override  an  implied  warranty  in  the  policy  (Black- 
bum,  J.,  Fawkes  v.  Lainb,  1862,  31  L  J.  Q.  B.  98;  and  Surges  v.  Wickham, 
1863,  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  17,  though  in  the  latter  case  Cockbum,  C.J.,  and 
Wightman,  J.,  held  that  it  would  be  admitted  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  an  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness;  and  Blackburn,  J.,  agreed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Court  on  the  ground  that  the  implied  warranty 
was  satisfied  without  resorting  to  extrinsic  evidence  as  to  its  extent). 
Amould's  latest  editors  consider  that  the  balance  of  judicial  authority  is  in 
favour  of  the  exclusion  of  such  evidence  (696),  but  that  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  show  what  the  insurance  relates  to,  and  the  consequent  degree 
of  seaworthiness  required  (696),  but  Amould  himself  thought  evidence 
of  a  representation  could  be  given  to  exclude  such  a  trade  usage  as  that 
above  described,  and  Phillips  and  Duer  agree  with  him ;  and  Phillips 
also  favours  its  being  allowed  to  exclude  an  implied  warranty  (Phillips, 
594  and  602). 

A  representation  made  to  the  first  of  several  underwriters  is  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  all,  as  each  is  supposed  to  underwrite,  partly 
relying  on  the  presumption  of  the  first  having  ascertained  it  to  be  a 
proper  risk,  subject  to  two  conditions,  viz. — (1)  it  must  relate  to  intelli- 
gence material  to  the  proposed  insurance  as  stated  in  the  slip,  and  not 
to  matters  of  collateral  agreement  (Amould,  571 ;  Stackpoole  v.  Simon, 
1779,  Park,  648) ;  (2)  it  must  be  such  as  to  induce  the  underwriters  to 
accept  lower  terms  for  the  risk  than  they  would  have  otherwise  accepted, 
for  it  is  "  a  communication  to  them  all  for  their  benefit,  but  not  so  as  to 
charge  them "  {Bobertson  v.  Marjoribanks,  1819,  2  Stark.  573 ;  20  R  R 
740).  The  rule  is,  however,  not  favoured :  Lord  Ellenborough  expressed 
great  doubts  of  its  validity,  and  it  is  confined  strictly  to  representations 
made  to  the  first  underwriter  (Forrester  v.  Pigou,  1813,  1  M.  &  S.  13 ; 
Bell  V.  Carstairs,  1810,  2  Camp.  543;  11  R  R  793;  Brim  v.  FecUher- 
stone,  1813,  4  Taun.  869 ;  14  R  R  689).  Where  the  first  underwriter 
is  a  mere  *'  decoy  duck,"  Le.  subscribes  the  slip  or  policy  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  not  to  be  binding  on  him,  and  with  the  object  of 
leading  others  to  insure,  this  is  a  fraud  on  the  subsequent  underwriters 
and  avoids  the  policy  {Wilson  v.  Ducket,  1762,  3  Burr.  1361,  Lord 
Mansfield  commenting  on  earlier  cases;  Sibbald  v.  Hill,  1814,  2  Dow. 
App.  Gas.  263 ;  14  R  R  160). 

The  assured  is  not  liable  for  the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  only  for 
the  truth  with  which  he  states  the  information  he  has  received 
(Amould,  623 ;  Phillips,  575 ;  Bell  v.  Bell,  1810,  2  Camp.  479 ;  11  R  R 
769). 
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(3)  Slip. — A  third  preliminary  to  the  making  of  the  formal  contrac 
(i.6.  the  execution  of  the  policy)  is  the  making  of  the  slip  or  covering 
note  or  other  customary  memorandum  of  the  contract    The  ordinary 
course  of  business  is  to  the  following  effect : — ^The  broker,  on  receiving 
orders  from  his  principal  to  effect  an  insurance,  prepares  a  "slip" 
embodying  the  terms  of  the  proposed  policy.     In  the  case  of  Lloyd's 
underwriters,  such  a  slip  is  initialed  by  the  different  underwriters  for 
the  amounts  for  which  they  are  willing  to  underwrite,  and  a  policy  is 
afterwards  drawn  up  by  the  broker  of  the  assured,  and  taken  by  him  to 
the  different  underwriters  for  execution.    In  the  case  of  insurance  com- 
panies a  separate  slip  is  prepared  for  each  company  by  the  broker  of  the 
assured,  and  the  policy  is  afterwards  drawn  up  from  ]bhe  slip  by  the 
officers  of  the  company,  and  kept  by  them  till  sent  for  by  the  assured 
or  his  broker  (Arnould,  34, 102).     Slips  are  usually  headed  with  the 
name  of  the  broker,  and  may  have  printed  clauses  at  the  foot  of  them, 
which  may  be  used  or  struck  out  as  is  required ;  e.g,  "  Docking  clause : 
— F.  6.  A.  and  Y.  and  A.  Bules.    Kisk  to  commence  with  expiry  of 
previous  policy.    Deviation  and  change  of  voyage  clause.    Warranted 
F.  P.  A.  under  3  per  cent,  unless  stranded,  sunk,  burnt,  or  on  fire, 
or  caused  by  collision."    "The  slip  is  in  practice  and  according  to 
the  understanding  of  those  engaged  in  marine  assurance  the  complete 
and  final  contract  between  the  parties  fixing  the  terms  of  the  insurance 
and  the  premium,  and  neither  party  can  without  the  assent  of  the  other 
deviate  from  the  terms  thus  agreed  upon  without  a  breach  of  faith, 
for  which  he  would  suffer  severely  in  his  credit  and  future  business " 
(Blackburn,  J.,  lonides  v.  facijlc  F.  &  M.  I.  (7.,  1871,  L.  R  6  Q.  B.  674, 
685).     It  is  a  contract  of  marine  insurance,  but  cannot  be  enforced  in 
law  until  it  is  embodied  in  a  policy  {Fisher  v.  Liverpool  F,  &  M.  L  C, 
1873,  L  R  8  Q.  B.  469).    These  decisions  were  given  under  the  Stamp 
Act  of  1867,  and  a  slip  was  thus  held  to  be  a  contract  of  marine  insur- 
ance (though  not  a  valid  one,  for  only  a  policy  was  that),  and  admissible 
in  evidence  whenever  it  was  material ;  and  the  Stamp  Act  of  1891  (see 
post)  seems  to  reproduce  the  former  law.     A  "  covering  note  "  or  •*  open 
cover  "  (which  does  not  specify  the  sum  insured)  is  not  a  policy  but  a 
contract  for  marine  insurance  which  is  not  enforceable  unless  expressed 
in  a  poUcy  {Home  L  C.  v.  SmUh,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  829 ;  2  Q.  B.  351). 
The  Marine  Insurance  Act  provides  that  a  contract  of  marine  insur- 
ance is  deemed  to  be  concluded  when  the  proposal  of  the  assured  i& 
accepted  by  the  insurer,  whether  the  policy  be  then  issued  or  not ;  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  when  the  proposal  was  accepted  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  slip  or  covering  note  or  other  customary  memorandum 
of  the  contract,  although  it  be  unstamped ;  and  where  there  is  a  duly 
stamped  policy  reference  may  be  made  as  heretofore  to  the  slip  or  cover- 
ing note  in  any  action  for  rectifying  or  avoiding  the  policy  (ss.  21  and 
89).    A  slip  is  admissible  to  explain  what  the  policy  refers  to  in  a 
reinsurance  policy  {Lower  Bhine  and  Wurtemherg  L  A,  v.  Sedgwick^  [1898] 
1  Q.  B.  739 ;  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  179) ;  and  a  reinsurance  of  an  insurance  "of 
shipments  for  twelve  months  hy  open  cover "  is  good  {Marifie  I,  C.  v. 
Steams,  [1901]  2  K.  B.  912 ;  and  see  De  Hart  and  Simey,  97)l    For 
an  example  of  the  slip  rectifying  the  policy,  see  The  Aikshaw  (1893, 
9  T.  L.  R  605) ;  and  of  the  effect  of  a  covering  note,  BhugyxiTidaa  y. 
Netherlands  S.  &  F.  L  (7.  of  Batavia  (1888,  14  App.  Cas.  83,  P.  C); 
the  late  editors  of  Arnould  take  the  view  that  the  slip  is  a  contract 
of  marine  insurance,  as  formerly  thought  (37). 
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IX.  Form  of  the  Contract. 


(1)  Staiutory  and  ComTrum-Law  Requisites  of  the  Contract. — The 
instrument  in  which  a  contract  of  marine  insurance,  whether  an  insur- 
ance or  reinsurance,  is  embodied  is  called  a  policy,  and  its  form  is 
determined  by  the  Stamp  Act,  1891,  and  the  present  Mariae  Insurance 
Act.  A  contract  for  sea  insurance  (except  those  referred  to  in  M.  S.  A., 
1894,  s.  506 ;  see  p.  578)  is  not  valid  unless  the  same  is  expressed  in  a 
policy  of  sea  insurance  (Stamp  Act,  s.  93  (1)),  and  no  policy  is  admissible 
in  evidence  till  it  has  been  duly  stamped  (ilnd.,  ss.  1,  2, 14,  first  schedule ; 
M.  I.  A.,  s.  22).  The  policy  may  be  executed  and  issued  either  at  the 
time  when  the  contract  is  concluded  or  afterwards  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  22).  A 
**  policy  of  sea  insurance  "  is  defined  as  being  any  insurance  (including 
reinsurance)  made  upon  any  ship  or  vessel  or  upon  the  machinery, 
tackle,  or  furniture  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  upon  any  goods,  merchandise, 
or  property  of  any  description  whatever  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel, 
or  upon  the  freight  of  or  any  other  interest  which  may  be  lawfully 
insured  in  or  relating  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  and  includes  any  insurance 
of  goods,  merchandise,  or  property  for  any  transit,  which  includes  not 
only  a  sea  risk  but  also  any  other  risk  incidental  to  the  transit  insured 
from  the  commencement  of  the  transit  to  the  ultimate  destination 
covered  by  the  insurance.  Where  any  person  in  consideration  of  any 
sum  of  money  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  additional  freight  or  otherwise 
agrees  to  take  upon  himself  any  risk  attending  goods,  merchandise,  or 
property  of  any  description  whatever  while  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel, 
or  engages  to  indemnify  the  owner  of  any  such  goods,  merchandise,  or 
property  from  any  risk,  loss,  or  damage,  such  agreement  or  engagement 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  contract  for  sea  insurance  (Stamp  Act,  s.  92). 
The  effect  of  this  latter  provision  is  that  carriers,  who  by  contract 
undertake  the  liabilities  of  insurers  in  addition  to  those  of  carriers, 
are  not  liable  under  their  insurance,  unless  it  is  embodied  in  a  marine 
policy. 

By  the  Stamp  Act  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  is  not  valid  unless  it 
specifies  the  particular  risk  or  adventure,  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
or  underwriters,  and  the  sum  or  sums  insured,  and  is  made  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twelve  months  (1891,  s.  93  (3)).  The  Marine  Insurance 
Act  (reproducing  the  statute  of  1787,  28  Geo.  ill.  c.  56)  also  provides 
that  a  policy  must  specify  (1)  the  name  of  the  assured  or  the  person 
effecting  the  insurance  on  his  behalf ;  (2)  the  subject-matter  insured  and 
the  risk  insured  against ;  (3)  the  voyage  or  period  of  time  or  both  covered 
by  the  insurance;  (4)  the  sum  insured;  (5)  the  name  of  the  insurer 
(s.  23).  It  has  been  held  that  general  agents  to  whom  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal had  sent  the  bill  of  lading  of  goods,  together  with  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  on  them,  could  insure  the  goods  in  their  own  names  as  consignees, 
the  original  consignees  having  refused  to  accept  the  goods;  that  on  a 
subsequent  ratification  by  their  principal  they  became  persons  "  receiving 
the  order  to  effect  the  policy,"  that  their  employment  of  the  broker  to 
effect  it  made  them  "  persons  giving  the  order  to  make  the  insurance," 
and  that  their  acceptance  and  payment  of  the  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
on  them  on  the  security  of  the  bill  of  lading  made  them  "persons 
interested"  (Buller,  J.,  Wolff  v.  ffomcaale,  1798,  1  Bos.  &  PuL  316; 
4  R.  R  808;  and  see  BeU  v.  Oilson,  1798,  ibid.  345;  4  R  R  823;  De 
Vignier  v.  Swansan,  ibid.  346 ;  4  R  R  825w. ;  HibbeH  v.  MaHin,  1808, 
1  Camp.  538 ;  Hagedom  v.  Oliverson,  1814,  2  M.  &  S.  485 ;  15  R  R  317). 
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In  practice  the  name  usually  inserted  in  the  policy  is  that  of  the  insur- 
ance broker,  who  insures  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  account  or 
in  his  own  name  and  on  account  of  his  principals ;  and  the  statute  is 
satisfied  if  the  name  of  the  person  interested  or  his  agent  is  inserted 
(Amould,  171). 

Besides  these  statutory  requisites,  at  common  law  the  premium  must 
also  be  specified  in  the  policy,  being  the  consideration  for  the  contract; 
the  Stamp  Act  of  1795  specified  it  among  the  requisites  of  the  policy, 
but  that  of  1867  omitted  it,  as  the  present  one  does,  leaving  it  to  be 
provided  for  at  common  law.  The  policy  may  also  provide  for  a  premium 
being  arranged;  if  no  arrangement  is  made,  a  reasonable  premium  is 
payable ;  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  an  additional  premium  which  is 
to  be  arranged  in  a  given  event  and  the  event  happens  but  no  insurance 
is  made  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  31 ;  and  see  Simon  Israel  &  Go,  v.  Sedgwick,  [1893] 
1  Q.  B.  303 ;  Greenock  S.  S.  Go.  v.  Maritime  I.  C,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  367  (in 
cases  of  deviation  or  breach  of  warranty);  De  Hart  and  Simey,  39). 
As  to  premiums  of  mutual  insurance  policies,  see  above,  Who  may  be 
Insurers. 

A  policy  must  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  insurer,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  the  corporate  seal  may  be  enough,  but  the  corporar 
tion  may  subscribe  the  policy  in  any  other  way  allowed  by  the  statute, 
charter,  deed,  or  articles  of  association  under  which  it  is  constituted 
(see  JVright  v.  JVard,  1871,  1  Asp.  25 ;  Arnould,  26,  79 ;  M.  I.  A.,  a.  24). 
Where  the  insurance  is  made  by  private  insurers  (e.g.  Lloyd's  under- 
writers) each  one  underwrites  the  policy  with  his  name,  the  sum  which 
he  intends  to  insure  generally  written  in  words  at  length,  and  the  date; 
for  each  subscription,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed,  constitutes  a 
distinct  contract  with  the  assured  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  24  (2) ;  Marshall,  270 ; 
Amould,  261).  A  partnership  subscribes  a  policy  in  its  own  name,  and 
need  not  set  out  the  names  of  the  partners  (Beid  v.  Allan,  1849,  4  Ex. 
Rep.  326 ;  Dowdall  v.  AUan,  1849,  19  L  J.  Q.  B.  41).  Mutual  insurance 
clubs  or  shipowners'  associations  may  underwrite  either  by  all  their 
members  subscribing,  or  by  their  manager  or  other  officer  doing  so  in 
their  behalf,  but  the  latter  method  is  only  allowed  where  they  are  rois- 
tered as  companies,  unless  the  names  of  the  members  are  all  set  out 
with  their  subscriptions  at  the  same  time  in  the  policy,  and  such  regis- 
tration is  obligatory  on  them  if  they  consist  of  more  than  twenty  persons 
{In  re  London  Marine  Association,  1869,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  App.  611;  In  re 
Arthtcr  Average  Association,  1875,  L.  R  10  Ch.  App.  542 ;  In  re  Fadstow 
Total  Loss  Association,  1882,  20  Ch.  D.  137).  See  Who  7nay  he  Insurers, 
above. 

(2)  Voyage  and  Time  Policies, — ^Where  the  contract  is  to  insure  the 
subject-matter  from  one  specified  place  to  another  the  policy  is  called  a 
"  voyage  policy,"  and  where  the  contract  is  to  insure  the  subject-matter 
for  a  definite  period  of  time  the  policy  is  called  a  "time  policy."  A 
contract  for  both  voyage  and  time  may  be  included  in  the  same  policy 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  25).  The  voyage  covered  by  a  voyage  policy  is  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  navigation  from  the  terminus  a  quo  or  starting-point, 
to  the  terminus  ad  quem  or  destination,  deviation  from  which  (see 
Deviation)  avoids  the  policy.  Both  the  termini  of  the  voyage  must  be 
set  out  in  the  policy.  The  voyage  may  be  outward  or  inward  or  outward 
and  inward,  or  as  it  is  called  a  "  round  voyage."  In  the  case  of  a  time 
policy  the  termini  are  the  two  extremes  of  time.  Either  voyage  or  time 
policies  may  be  made  retrospective  in  efifect,  by  inserting  the  words 
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**  lost  or  not  lost "  (g-v.),  and  in  the  case  of  a  time  policy  by  also  ante- 
dating the  beginning  of  the  risk.  Any  loss  which  happens  to  a  ship 
within  the  time  limits  specified  in  the  policy  is  covei^d,  though  its 
extent  is  not  ascertained  till  after  the  time  has  expired  (Knight  v.  Faith, 
1850,  15  Q.  B.  667).  In  mixed  policies  containing  contemporaneous 
time  and  voyage  limits,  the  latter  are  generally  only  mentioned  in  order 
to  specify  the  kind  of  voyage  intended,  and  may  not  mark  the  b^inning 
of  the  risk  (Phillips,  928 ;  Amould,  443),  and  the  subject  of  insurance 
may  be  covered  if  a  loss  happens  within  the  time  specified,  though  the 
ship  did  not  start  from  the  terminvs  a  quo  ( Way  v.  Modigliani,  1787, 
2  T.  R.  30;  1  R  R  412;  Bobertson  v.  French,  1803,  4  East.  130;  7  RR 
535) ;  but  the  period  of  time  may  follow  the  voyage  (Oambles  v.  Ocean 
M.  I.  C,  1875,  1  Ex.  D.  141).  No  policy  made  for  time  shall  exceed 
twelve  months  (Stamp  Act,  1891,  s.  93  (2) ;  and  so  M.  I.  A.,  s.  25  (2) ; 
Charlesworth  v.  Faher,  1900,  5  C.  C.  408),  except  that  a  "  continuation 
clause  "  to  cover  the  ship,  if  at  sea  when  the  policy  expires,  till  arrival,  at 
a  pro  rata  daily  premium  is  valid  (ibid.  Finance  Act,  1901  ,s.  11  (1), 
altering  Hoyal  Exchange  A.  C.  v.  Sjorformkrings  Aktiebolaget  Vega,  [1901] 
2  K.  B.  567 ;  [1902]  2  K.  B.  384).  Under  an  identical  provision  in  the 
former  Act  it  was  held  that  a  warranty  in  a  policy  ''  hull  warranted  not 
insured  (t.e.  by  anyone  else)  for  more  than  £2700  after  March  20,"  was 
held  to  be  satisfied,  although  besides  a  previous  policy  for  £2700  there 
was  also  an  insurance  for  £500  in  a  mutual  club,  which  expired  on 
March  20,  but  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  club,  was  to  be  renewed  on  its 
expiration  by  the  managers,  unless  they  received  ten  days'  notice  to  the 
contrary ;  because  as  the  ship  was  lost  before  March  20,  no  new  effective 
policy  could  have  been  made  {Lishman  v.  Northern  M.  I.  C,  1873,  L.  R 
8  G.  P.  216),  and  a  similar  warranty  is  not  broken  by  the  assured 
insuring  beyond  the  limit  named  in  the  original  policy,  because  some 
of  the  underwriters  on  that  policy  were  insolvent  and  the  assured  only 
insured  tb  cover  that  deficiency  {Oen.  L  C.  of  Trieste  v.  Coryy  [1896] 
2  Com.  Cas.  58). 

(3)  Stamp  Provisions, — The  following  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act 
with  r^ard  to  stamps  and  penalties  in  connection  with  policies  must 
be  noticed: — The  stamp  duty  on  a  policy  (1)  where  the  premium  or 
consideration  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  £100  of  the  sum 
insured,  is  Id. ;  (2)  in  any  other  case  (a)  for  or  upon  any  voyage  for 
every  £100  or  portion  thereof  insured,  it  is  3d. ;  (b)  for  time,  for  every 
£100  or  portion  thereof  insured,  where  the  insurance  is  made  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  six  months,  it  is  3d.,  and  where  it  is  made  for  a  time 
more  than  six  and  less  than  twelve  months,  it  is  6d.  (schedule).  A 
policy  made  for  a  voyage  and  also  for  time  extending  to  thirty  days  after 
the  ship  has  anchored  at  her  destination  is  chargeable  with  duty  as 
a  voyage  and  as  a  time  policy  (s.  94).  A  policy  cannot  be  stamped  at 
any  time  after  it  is  signed  or  underwritten,  except  (1)  in  the  case  of 
a  mutual  insurance  policy  already  stamped,  when  an  additional  stamp 
may  be  put  on  it  if  the  policy  has  not  been  signed  or  underwritten  to 
an  amount  exceeding  the  sum  which  the  duty  impressed  thereon  extends 
to  cover;  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  policy  made  or  executed  out  of,  but 
enforceable  within,  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may  be  stamped  within 
ten  days  after  it  has  been  first  received  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
payment  of  the  duty  only ;  (3)  in  the  case  of  a  policy  being  produced 
in  evidence,  when  it  can  be  stamped  and  made  avsJlable  for  that  purpose 
on  payment  of  £100  penalty  (s.  95).    For  stamp  purposes  legal  altera- 
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tious  may  be  made  in  policies  after  they  have  been  underwritten,  if  they 
are  made  before  notice  of  the  determination  of  the  risk  originally 
insured,  and  provided  that  they  do  not  prolong  the  time  covered  by  the 
insurance  beyond  six  months  in  the  case  of  a  policy  made  for  less  than 
six  months,  or  beyond  twelve  months  in  the  case  of  a  policy  made  for 
more  than  six  months;  and  that  the  articles  insumi  remain  the 
property  of  the  same  person  or  persons,  and  that  no  additional  or 
further  sum  be  insured  by  such  alterations  (s.  96).  Under  identical 
language  in  a  former  statute, "  notice  of  determination  of  risk  "  has  been 
held  to  mean  determination  of  risk  by  the  loss  or  safe  arrival  of  the 
thing  insured  or  by  the  final  end  and  conclusion  of  the  voyage  (Lord 
Ellenborough,  Kendnffton  v.  Inglis,  1807,  8  East,  273,  291 ;  9  R  R.  438; 
Amould,  47) ;  and  the  words  "  the  property  of  the  same  person  "  require 
one  identical  and  continued  subject  of  insurance,  and  do  not  apply  to  a 
case  where  the  thing  first  insured  is  essentially  different  from  the  thing 
afterwards  insured  (Lord  Ellenborough,  Sill  v.  Fatten,  1807,  8  East^ 
373  and  376 ;  9  R  R  469).  Waiver  of  an  implied  warranty  is  within 
the  original  stamp  {Weir  v.  Aberdeen,  1819,  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  320;  20 
R  R.  450),  and  so  are  corrections  of  mistakes  (Amould,  47,  49,  quoting 
cases).  An  altered  policy  which  prevents  any  rights  or  liabilities  arising 
under  it  also  destroys  the  originiJ  ones  under  it  (French  v.  Fatten,  1807, 
1  Camp.  72 ;  9  R  R  571).  A  penalty  of  £100  is  imposed  on  anyone  (a) 
becoming  an  assurer  on,  or  entering  into  any  contract  for,  or  directly 
or  indirectly  receiving  or  contracting,  or  taking  credit  in  account  for 
any  premium  or  consideration  for,  any  sea  insurance,  or  knowingly 
incurring  any  risk,  or  making  himself  liable  to  pay  for  any  loss,  peril, 
or  contingency  relative  to  any  sea  insurance,  unless  the  insurance  is 
expressed  in  a  duly  stamped  policy  of  insurance;  or  {b)  making  or 
effecting,  or  knowingly  procuring  to  be  made  or  effected,  any  sea 
insurance,  or  directly  or  indirectly  giving  or  paying  or  making  himself 
liable  to  pay  any  premium  or  consideration  for,  or  entering  into  any 
contract  for,  any  sea  insurance, 'unless  the  insurance  is  so  expressed  as 
above ;  or  (c)  fraudulently  contriving  or  devising  or  being  guilty  of  any 
wilful  act,  neglect,  or  omission,  with  intent  to  evade  the  duties  payable 
on  sea  policies ;  and  the  same  penalty  is  imposed  on  any  broker,  agent, 
or  other  person  n^otiating  or  transacting  any  sea  insurance  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  writing  any  policy  on 
material  not  duly  stamped ;  and  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  any  chaige  for 
brokerage,  commission,  or  agency,  or  any  money  expended  by  him  with 
reference  to  the  insurance,  and  any  money  paid  to  him  for  such  charge 
is  deemed  to  be  paid  without  consideration,  and  remains  the  property 
of  his  employer.  The  same  penalty  is  also  imposed  on  any  person 
making  or  issuing  or  causing  to  be  made  or  issued  any  document 
purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  a  sea  policy  when  there  is  not  in  existence 
a  duly  stamped  policy  of  which  the  said  document  is  a  copy,  in 
addition  to  any  other  fine  or  penalty  to  which  he  is  liable  (s.  97). 

(4)  Designation  of  the  Suhfect  of  the  Insurance  and  Interest  in  it. — ^The 
subject-matter  insured  must  be  designated  with  reasonable  certainty 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  26).  In  a  policy  in  the  statutory  form,  or  one  similar  to 
it,  the  term  **  ship "  includes  the  hull  materials  and  outfit,  stores  and 
provisions  for  the  officers  and  crew,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  ship  engaged 
in  a  regular  trade,  the  ordinary  fittings  requisite  for  the  trade ;  and  also, 
in  the  case  of  a  steamship,  the  machinery,  boilers,  and  coals  and  engine 
atores,  if  owned  by  the  assured  (M.  L  A,,  r.  15,  embodying  Brough  v. 
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WTiitmore,  1791,  4  T.  R  206 ;  2  E.  E.  361 ;  ffill  v.  Fatten,  1807,  8  East, 
375;  4  E.  R  469;  GaU  v.  Laurie,  1826,  5  B.  &  C.  156;  29  R  R  199). 
The  words  "  hull  and  machinery  "  in  a  policy  do  not  cover  coals,  stores, 
or  provisions  {Roddick  v.  Indemnity  M.  M.  L  C,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  380). 
The  term  ''  furniture "  of  a  ship  in  a  time  policy  covers  dunnage,  nets, 
and  separation  cloths  in  a  grain  ship,  although  on  the  particular  voyage 
they  are  not  in  use  (Hogarth  v.  Walker,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  283).  The  term 
"  disbursements  "  is  properly  used  in  a  policy  to  describe  any  interests 
outside  the  ordinary  interests  of  hull,  machinery,  cargo,  and  freight 
{BuchaTum  v.  Faher,  1899,  4  C.  C.  223).  A  Lloyd's  policy  or  one  in 
general  form  may  be  restrained  by  writing  to  a  particular  subject  with 
particular  risks  {Jacob  v.  Oaviller,  1902,  7  C.  C.  116,  prize  dog  case). 

In  such  a  policy  the  term  "  goods  **  means  merchimdise,  and  does  not 
include  personal  effects  or  provisions  or  stores  for  use  on  board,  nor  does 
it  include  personal  effects  or  provisions  and  stores  for  use  on  board,  and 
deck  cargo  or  living  animals,  and,  in  the  absence  of  usage,  must  be  insured 
specifically  and  not  under  the  term  "  goods  "  (M.  I.  A.,  r.  17) ;  thus  it 
covers  jewels,  bullion,  etc.,  not  attached  to  the  persons  of  passengers 
{Brown  v.  Stapylton,  1827, 4  Bing.  119),  an  emigrant's  outfit  of  mechanical 
and  agricultural  implements  (  Wilkinson  v.  Hyde,  1857,  3  C.  B.  N.  S.  36), 
dollars  entered  at  the  Custom  House  {Thomas  v.  Boy.  Ex,  A.  C,  1824, 
Manning's  Digest  N.  P.,  165),  and  mortgages  on  goods  {Olover  v.  BUick, 
1763, 1  Black.  (W.)  405,  422);  but  not  bills  of  exchange  or  bank  notes 
{Falmcr  v.  Fratt,  1814,  2  Bing.  192 ;  27  R  R  583),  personal  effects  {Ross 
V.  Thtoaites,  1775,  Park,  26),  deck  cargo  {Blackett  v.  Roy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1832, 
1  L.  J.  Ex.  101),  living  animals  (so  held  in  United  States,  Waloott  v.  Eagle 
L  C.y  1827, 4  Pick.  Mass.  434),  profits  or  commissions  {Lucena  v.  Craufurd, 
1806,  2  Bos.  &  P.  N.  R  315 ;  6  R  R  623).  In  such  a  policy  "freight" 
includes  profit  derivable  by  a  shipowner  from  carrying  his  own  goods  in 
his  ship  and  freight  payable  by  a  third  party,  but  not  passage  money 
(M.  I.  A.,  r.  16,  which  makes  no  exception  in  the  case  of  usage  as  laid 
down  in  BcTioon  v.  Some  and  Colonial  A.  C,  1872,  L.  R  7  C  P.  341) ;  see 
WiUiams  v.  Canton  I.  C,  1901,  A.  C.  462. 

The  ship  must  be  correctly  described,  but  a  mistake  in  her  name 
which  does  not  mislead  the  underwriter  does  not  avoid  the  policy  if  the 
description  designates  the  subject  with  sufficient  certainty,  or  suggests  the 
means  of  doing  so  (Blackburn,  J.,  lonides  v.  Fadfic  I.  C,  1871,  L.  R  6  Q  .B. 
674 — ^"Socrates"  instead  of  "Socrate;"  so  Le  Mesurier  v.  Vaughan,  1805, 
6  East,  382 ;  8  E.  R  500).  Goods  must  also  be  described  accurately  if 
specifically  insured  {De  Symonds  v.  Shedden,  1800,  2  Bos.  &  PuL  153; 
HuTiter  V.  Frinsep,  1806,  Marsh.  255 ;  10  R  R  328— hats  described  as 
''  piece  goods,"  held  fatal).  Profits  expected  from  a  cargo  not  yet  shipped 
do  not  come  under  "  profits,"  but  require  special  words  {M^Swiney  v.  Roy. 
Ex.  A.  a,  1850, 14  Q.  B.  646). 

The  usual  practice  in  all  these  cases  is  to  adhere  to  the  statutory  policy 
(see  post),  and  for  the  requisite  particularity  of  the  description  to  write 
in  the  body  of  the  policy,  at  the  foot  or  on  the  margin,  a  statement  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  subject-insurance,  e,y.  ''on  100  bales  of  cotton," 
leaving  the  printed  clauses  unaltered ;  for  words  thus  written  into  the 
policy  control  and  limit  the  effect  of  the  general  clause  to  the  particular 
kind  of  interest  (Lord  EUenborough,  R^>ert8on  v.  French,  1803,  4  East, 
140 ;  7  R  R  535 ;  Lord  Penzance,  Dudgeon  v.  Fenibroke,  1877,  2  App.  Cas. 
284,  293 ;  Arnould,  73). 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  the  subject 
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insured  need  not  be  specified  in  the  policy  (M.  I.  A.,  8.  26  (2)),  and  a 
reinsurance  need  not  specify  that  it  is  such  {Mackenne  v.  WTiiitoorth, 
1875,  1  Ex.  D.  36,  44 ;  and  De  Hart  and  Simey,  34).  A  reinsurance  to 
take  excess  of  original  insurers  over  certain  amount  upon  steamers 
belonging  to  certain  lines  has  been  held  not  to  cover  loss  of  goods 
going  by  other  ships,  which  were  to  have  formed  part  of  cargo  of 
steamers  of  those  lines  (/.  C.  of  North  America  v.  North  China  I.  C, 
1898,  4  C.  G.  67) ;  and  a  reinsurance  "  subject  to  same  terms,  conditions, 
and  clauses  as  original  policy  "  has  been  held  to  cover  only  policies  then 
in  existence,  and  not  those  made  after  the  making  of  the  reinsurance 
(Lotffer  Hhine  and  JVurUrnburg  I.  C.  v.  Sedgwick,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  179; 
and  see  Maritime  L  G,  v.  StmrM,  [1901]  2  K.  B.  712).  Thus  a  carrier 
may  insure  goods  generally  {Crowley  v.  Cohen,  ante),  a  mortgagee  may 
insure  ship  or  goods  generally  (Irvinff  v.  Richardson,  1831, 1  Moo.  &  R. 
153),  and  a  part  owner  of  a  ship  may  insure  "  freight "  generally  {Rising 
V.  Burnett,  1798,  Marsh.  570).  A  specific  description  of  bottomry  or 
respondentia  interest  must  be  true  in  point  of  law ;  and  describing  an 
invalid  bond  as  if  it  were  valid  will  not  make  the  policy  good  {Simonds 
V.  Hodgson,  1829,  6  Bing.  114;  37  R  R  319).  Remsurance  was  ill^ 
from  1746  to  1865,  unless  the  insurer  were  insolvent  or  dead,  and  the 
policy  expressed  that  it  was  a  reinsurance ;  and  in  Mackenzie  v.  Whit- 
worth,  1875,  1  Ex.  D.  36,  44,  it  was  proved  to  be  the  invariable 
practice  in  reinsurance  policies  to  disclose  that  they  were  such. 

Where  the  policy  designates  the  subject  of  insurance  in  general  terms 
it  is  construed  to  apply  to  the  interest  intended  to  be  covered  (M.  I.  A., 
s.  26  (3)) ;  e.g.  that  of  a  mortgagee  {Irving  v.  Richardson,  ante),  or  a  part 
owner  of  a  ship  {Gardiner  v.  Crosedale,  1759,  1  Black.  (W.)  198 ;  and 
a  person  who  has  only  a  special  interest  in  goods  may  recover  in  respect 
of  that  interest  on  a  general  insurance  (Park,  J.,  Palmer  v.  Pratt,  1814, 

2  Bing.  192 ;  27  R  R  583) ;  e.g.  a  consignee  and  part  owner  of  goods 
can  insure  his  interest  under  "goods"  {Carruth&rs  v.  Sheddon,  1815, 
6  Taun.  14).  But  regard  is  to  be  had  to  any  usage  regulating  the 
designation  of  the  subject-matter  insured  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  26  (4)) ;  e.g.  *'  goods  " 
may  so  cover  deck  cargo  {Da  Costa  v.  Edmunds,  1825,  4  Camp.  142; 
16  R.  R.  763) ;  if  such  usage  be  not  in  direct  conflict  with  the  words  used, 
e.g.  a  custom  at  Lloyd's  to  consider  the  word  "  boat"  in  the  Lloyd's  policy 
as  not  covering  a  boat  slung  on  the  ship's  quarter,  has  been  held  bad 
{Blackett  v.  Roy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1832,  2  0.  &  J.  244). 

(5)  Mooting  Policy. — ^A  floating  policy  is  a  policy  which  describes 
the  insurance  in  general  terms,  and  leaves  the  name  of  the  ship  or  ships 
or  other  particulars  to  be  defined  by  subsequent  declarations  (M.  L  A^ 
s.  29  (1)) ;  and  this  is  common  in  cases  where  the  assured  has  ordered 
goods  to  be  shipped,  but  does  not  know  their  description  or  amount 
or  the  ship  by  which  they  are  to  come,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
he  is  to  declare  these  particulars  to  the  insurer  as  soon  as  he  knows 
them,  and  before  loss  if  possible,  though  he  may  declare  the  subject 
to  which  the  policy  is  to  apply  after  loss  {Harman  v.  Kingston,  1811, 

3  Camp.  150;  13  R  R.  775;  Oledstanes  v.  Roy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1864,  34 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  30).  The  common  form  of  floating  policy  is  "  on  goods  by 
ship  or  ships  hereafter  to  be  declared  and  valued ; "  and  it  has  been 
legal  for  a  hundred  years  {Henchman  v.  Offiey,  1783,  2  Black.  (H.)  Mon. ; 
3  R.  R.  408,  413 ;  Kewley  v.  Ryan,  1794,  ibid.  343 ;  3  R  R  408 ;  lonides 
V.  Pacific  I.  C,  1871,  L.  R  6  Q.  B.  674).  The  subsequent  declarations 
may  be  made  by  indorsement  on  the  policy  or  in  other  customary  manner 
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(M.  I.  A,,  s.  29  (2)).  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  they  must 
he  made  in  the  order  of  despatch  or  shipment ;  and  in  the  case  of  goods 
they  must  comprise  all  consignments  within  the  terms  of  the  policy,  and 
the  value  of  the  goods  or  other  property  must  be  honestly  stated ;  but 
an  omission  or  erroneous  declaration  may  be  rectified  even  after  loss 
or  arrival,  provided  the  omission  or  declaration  was  made  in  good  faith 
(M.  I.  A.,  8.  29  (3);  Stephens  v.  Australasian  I.  C,  1872,  L.  E.  8  C.  P.  18 ; 
Imperial  M.  L  C.  v.  Fire  L  C.  i.,  1879, 4  C.  P.  D.  166).  For  instances  of 
consignments  within  the  terms  of  the  policy,  see  Hunter  v.  Leathleyy  1830, 
10  B.  &  C.  858 ;  and  of  rectifying  mistake  or  omission,  RohiTison  v.  Touray^ 
1811,  3  Camp.  158;  13  R.  R.  781,  even  after  loss  or  arrival  (see  above). 
Unless  the  policy  provides  otherwise,  where  a  declaration  of  value  is  not 
made  until  after  notice  of  loss  or  arrival,  the  policy  must  be  treated  as 
an  unvalued  policy  as  r^ards  the  subject  of  that  declaration  (M.  I.  A., 
8.  29  (4) ;  Harman  v.  Kingston,  anle). 

Another  policy  of  the  same  kind  is  a  policy  which  is  intended  to 
cover  any  interest  which  the  assured  may  have  at  risk  within  a  certain 
space  of  time,  e,g.  carriers  insuring  ''  on  goods  on  board  thirty  boats,  as 
interest  may  appear  hereafter,"  for  twelve  months  (Crowley  v.  CoheUy 
1832,  3  Barn.  &  AdoL  478 ;  37  R.  R.  472).  As  already  seen,  the  insur- 
able interest  in  such  a  case  is  the  amount  which  the  assured  has  at  risk 
at  the  time  of  loss ;  and  the  insurance  may  either  indemnify  him  in  the 
proportion  of  the  insurance  which  the  goods  lost  bear  to  all  the  goods 
actually  at  risk  at  the  time  {Crowley  v.  Cohen,  above),  or  in  full  without 
referring  to  such  proportion  of  the  loss  (Joyce  v,  Kemvard,  1871,  L.  R. 
7  Q.  B.  78). 

(6)  The  JUoycCs  Policy, — ^The  ordinary  voyage  policy  is  known  as  the 
Lloyd's  Policy,  and  as  such  is  sanctioned  by  statute ;  there  are  statutory 
rules  for  the  meaning  of  the  terms  and  expressions  used  therein  except 
where  the  context  otherwise  requires,  which  have  been  already  referred 
to  (M.  I.  A.,  Schedule  1);  its  form  is  as  follows  (the  particular  portions 
being  named  in  the  margin  for  convenience) : — 

Be  it  known  that, 
Ab  well  in  own  name,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and  names  of  all  and  &g. 

every  other  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  same  doth,  mav,  or  shall  appertain 
in  part  or  in  all  doth  make  assurance  and  cause  .  .  .  and  them  and  every  of 
them  to  be  insured,  lost  or  not  lost  at  and  from  .  .  .  upon  any  kind  of  goods  subject  of 
and  merchandises,  and  also  upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition,  u»^uu<»- 
artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture  of  and  in  the  good  ship  or  vessel  called  the 
,  whereof  is  master,  under  Gkxl,  for  this  present  voyage  , 

or  whosoever  else  shall  go  for  master  in  the  said  ship,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
name  or  names  the  said  ship  or  the  master  thereof  is  or  shall  be  named  or 
called,  beginning  the  adventure  upon  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  from  Beffinniog 
the  loading  thereof  aboard  the  said  ship  upon  the  said  ship,  &c.  ^^™^- 

,  and  shall  so  continue  and  endure  during  her  abode  there  upon 
the  said  ship,  &c. ;  and  further,  until  the  said  ship  with  all  her  ordnance, 
tackle,  apparel,  &c.,  and  goods  and  merchandises  whatsoever,  shall  be  arrived 
at  upon  the  said  ship,  &c.,  until  she  hath  moored  at  anchor  twenty-  End  of 

four  hours  in  good  safety,  and  upon  the  goods  and  merchandises  until  the  same  ™^ 
be  there  discharged  and  safely  landed ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ship,  Ubeity  to 
&c.,  in  this  voyage  to  proceed  and  sail  to  and  touch  and  stay  at  any  ports  ^^'^  ^^' 
or  places  whatsoever  without  prejudice  to  this  insurance.     The  said  ship, 
&c.,  goods  and  merchandises,  &c.,  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  assured  by 
agreement  between  the  assured  and  assurers  in  this  policy  are  and  shall  ^nation 
be  valued  at. 

VOL.  viii.  39 
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Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we  the  assurers  are  contented 
to  bear  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they  are,  of  the  seas,  men  of  war, 
fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart^ 
surprisals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings, 
princes,  and  people  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of 
the  master  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes  that 
have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and 
merchandises  and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part  thereof ;  and  in  case  of  any  loss  or 
misfortune  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  or  assigns, 
to  sue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery, 
of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part  thereof  withoat 
prejudice  to  this  insurance;  to  the  charges  whereof  we  the  assurers  will 
contribute  each  one  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  sum  herein 
assured.  And  it  is  especially  declared  and  agreed  that  no  acts  of  the  insurer 
or  insured  in  recovering,  saving,  or  preserving  the  property  insured  shall  be 
considered  as  a  waiver  or  acceptance  of  abandonment.  And  it  is  agreed  by 
us  the  insurers  that  this  writing  or  policy  of  assurance  shall  be  of  as  much 
force  and  effect  as  the  surest  writing  or  policy  of  assurance  heretofore  made 
in  Lombard  Street  or  in  the  Royal  Exchange  or  elsewhere  in  London.  And 
so  we  the  assurers  are  contented,  and  do  hereby  promise  and  bind  ourselves 
each  one  for  his  own  part,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  goods  to  the  assured,  their 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  for  the  true  performance  of  the  premises, 
confessing  ourselves  paid  the  consideration  due  unto  us  for  this  assurance  by 
the  assured  at  and  after  the  rate  of 

In  Witness  whereof  we  the  assurers  have  subscribed  our  names  and 
sums  assured  in  (London^ 

N.B, — Com,  fish,  salt,  truit,  flour,  and  seed  are  warranted  free  from  average, 
unless  general  or  the  ship  be  stranded ;  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and 
skins  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  five  pounds  per  cent. ;  and  all 
other  goods  also  the  ship  and  freight  are  warranted  free  from  average  under 
three  pounds  per  cent,  unless  general  or  the  ship  be  stranded. 

The  ordinary  policy  also  /  ^  <fi«"™")  f^  J?'  <''°'^'»>        ^"^  °'  *•"• 
contains  the  following :—    1  jl       "       p  i.'       "  "        " 


The  form  of  this  policy  is  certainly  three  hundred  years  old  (with  the 
exception  of  the  stranding  clause  added  in  1749,  and  the  waiver  clause 
which  is  of  recent  origin),  and  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  statute  in  1795, 
1867,  and  in  1906.  Any  clause  may  be  added  which  is  needed  for  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  case,  such  as  the  running  down  clause 
iq.v.)\  rules  as  to  general  average,  such  as  the  York  Aii twerp  Rules 
{q.v.)\  or  warranties  (see  j9o^).  For  the  difference  between  the  rules  of 
construction  of  the  Lloyd's  marine  policy  and  other  policies  or  guarantees, 
see  Anglo-Codifornian  Bank  v.  London  and  Prov.  M.  &  G.  L  C^  1904,  10 
C.  C.  1 ;  20  T.  L.  R.  665.  A  policy  of  reinsurance  on  ship  executed  abroad 
by  a  foreign  corporation  according  to  the  foreign  law,  which  was  in 
English  and  the  ordinary  Lloyd's  form,  and  being  substantially  identical 
with  the  original  policy  of  insurance  and  an  earlier  policy  of  reinsur- 
ance providing  that  all  claims  thereunder  were  to  be  payable  in  London, 
and  any  disputes  thereunder  should  be  decided  by  the  English  Courts, 
was  held  to  be  construable  according  to  English  law,  as  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  {Royal  JSxchange  A,  C.  v.  SjoforsaJcrings  Aktiebolaget 
Vega,  [1902J  2KB.  384). 

(7)  Alterations  in  Policy. — As  the  policy  is  the  only  legal  evidence 
of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  it  cannot  be  materially  altered,  after  it  is 
completed,  without  the  consent  of  all  parties  to  it ;  but  until  it  is  under- 
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written,  it  can  be  altered  by  one  or  the  other  party,  e.g.  "  goods  valued 
at  £500  "  was  altered  to  £1000  by  the  assured,  with  the  consent  of  an 
underwriter  who  had  underwritten  the  policy,  but  before  the  rest  of  it 
was  underwritten  {Robinson  v.  Tohin,  1816,  1  Stark.  336);  and  after 
subscription  a  mistake  may  be  corrected  if  it  is  clear  that  the  policy, 
as  it  stands,  does  not  express  the  meaning  of  both  parties  to  it,  but  this 
requires  very  strong  evidence  {Henkle  v.  Roy,  Ex.  A,  C,  1749, 1  Ves.  Sen. 
317;  Spalding  v.  Crocker,  1897,  2  Com.  Cas.  189,  193).  A  mistake  by 
the  assured  in  declaring  interest  under  a  policy  may  be  rectified  without 
the  consent  of  the  underwriter  {Robinson  v.  Touray,  1811,  3  Camp.  158; 
13  R  R.  781).  By  consent  of  both  parties,  subject  to  the  stamp  law 
provisions  {ante),  any  alterations  may  be  made  in  the  policy,  if  written 
and  initialed  by  the  underwriters ;  but  they  will  only  bind  the  under- 
writers who  have  thus  acknowledged  them  {Forshaw  v.  Chabert,  1821, 

3  B.  &  B.  158 ;  23  R.  R.  596). 

The  general  rule  at  common  law  is  that  any  material  alteration  of  the 
policy  by  the  assured  avoids  the  policy,  except  as  against  underwriters 
who  have  consented  thereto  in  writing  (Arnould,  42).  The  following 
have  been  held  to  be  material  alterations : — Change  of  destination  {Laird 
V.  Robinson,  1791,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  488);  the  insertion  of  a  subject  of  insur- 
ance in  a  blank  policy  {Langhom  v.  Cologan,  1812, 4  Taun.  330 ;  13  R  R. 
€13) ;  alteration  of  time  of  sailing  {Fairlie  v.  Christie,  1817,  7  Taun.  416 ; 
18  R.  R  515);  adding  an  alternative  terminus  ad  quern  {Campbell  v. 
Christie,  1817, 2  Stark.  64) ;  and  inserting  "  a  liberty  to  call  off  Jamaica  ** 
in  a  policy  allowing  "  to  touch,  stay,  etc.,  at  any  port  whatsoever  without 
prejudice  "  on  a  voyage  from  Cuba  to  Liverpool  {Forshaw  v.  Chabert,  ante). 
On  the  other  hand,  immaterial  alterations  will  not  vitiate  the  policy ;  if 
4Some  underwriters  only  consent,  they  will  be  bound,  and  those  who  refuse 
will  be  liable  under  the  old  contract  {Saunderson  v.  MCallum,  1819, 

4  J.  B.  Moore,  5) ;  e.g.  adding  to  the  ship's  name,  "  The  Three  Sisters," 
the  words  "Tres  Hermanas"  {Clapham  v.  Cologan,  1813,  3  Camp.  382); 
adding  a  liberty  "  to  trade  "  to  a  policy  which  already  contained  a  liberty 
"  to  proceed  and  sail  to  .  .  .  sell,  barter,  and  exchange,  and  load,  unload, 
and  reload  at  any  port  or  place  .  .  .  the  ship  may  call  at "  is  immaterial 
{Sanderson  v.  Symonds,  1819,  1  B.  &  B.  426 ;  21  R  R  675 ;  Arnould, 
43-54). 

XL  Warranties, 

(1)  Generally, — ^There  are  certain  stipulations  either  expressly  or 
impliedly  in  a  marine  policy  undertaken  by  the  assured,  and  known  as 
warranties.  They  dififer  from  Representations  {ante)  in  being  part  of  the 
policy,  and  requiring  a  literal  fulfilment,  whether  material  to  the  risk 
or  not;  and  they  cannot  be  controlled  or  excluded  from  the  policy  by 
representations. 

Warranties  are  generally  promissory  in  form  and  eflPect,  and  amount 
to  undertakings  by  the  assured  that  some  particular  thing  shall  or  shall 
not  be  done,  or  some  condition  shall  be  fulfilled,  or  by  which  he  affirms 
•or  negatives  the  existence  of  a  particular  state  of  things  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  33  (1)). 
They  may  be  either  express  or  implied  {Md.  (2)) ;  and  are  conditions 
which  the  assured  must  exactly  comply  with,  whether  they  are  material 
to  the  risk  or  not.  If  he  fails  to  comply  with  them,  the  insurer,  subject 
to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  is  discharged  from  liability  as 
from  the  date  of  the  breach  of  warranty,  but  without  prejudice  to  any 
liability  incurred  by  him  before  that  date  {ibid.  (3)) ;  for  instances  of 
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strict  compliance  being  requisite,  see  De  Hahn  v.  Hartley^  1786,  1  T.  E. 
345 ;  1  R  E.  221,  Lord  Mansfield  and  Asburst,  J. ;  Newcastle  F.  I.  C. 
V.  Macmorran,  1815,  3  Dow,  P.  C.  255 ;  15  E.  R  67,  Lord  Eldon.  The 
construction  of  the  language  of  the  warranty  may  be  determined  by 
usage  if  consistent  therewith  (Phillips,  766,  quoting  Bean  v.  Stupart,  1778, 
1  Doug.  11;  Syde  v.  Bruce,  1783,  3  iMd.  213);  but  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  used  will  be  followed,  and  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  a 
construction  contrary  to  that  meaning,  though  such  construction  has 
been  put  on  it  by  persons  who  have  adopted  the  same  form  of  policy 
(Prov.  I.  a  of  Canada  v.  Zeduc,  1874,  L.  R  6  P.  C.  224). 

Non-compliance  with  a  warranty  is  excused  when,  by  reason  of 
unforeseen  events,  the  warranty  ceases  to  be  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  contract,  or  when  compliance  with  the  warranty  is 
rendered  unlawful  by  any  subsequent  law  (M.  I.  A.,  a  34  (1)) ;  e,g.  a 
warranty  to  sail  with  convoy  in  a  policy  made  in  war  time  becomes 
immaterial  if  peace  ensues.  No  other  cause  will  excuse  a  breach  of 
warranty,  e.g.  a  peril  insured  against  in  the  policy  will  not  (Hore  v. 
WhUmore,  1778,  2  Cowp.  784;  ffavelock  v.  JETancai,  1789,  3  T.  R  277; 
1  R  R  703) ;  nor  will  the  fact  that  the  loss  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  breach  of  warranty  (ffibbert  v.  Pigou,  1783,  Marsh.  280,  ship 
warranted  to  sail  with  convoy  lost  in  a  storm).  Where  a  warranty  is 
broken,  the  assured  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  defence  that  the  breach 
has  been  remedied  and  the  warranty  complied  with  before  loss  (M.  I.  A„ 
s.  34  (2) ;  De  Hdhn  v.  Hartley,  ante  ;  Quebec  M.  L  C,  v.  Commercial  Bank 
of  Canada,  1870,  L  E.  3  P.  C.  234).  A  breach  of  warranty  may  be  waived 
by  the  insurer  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  34  (3)) ;  though  if  the  underwriter  waives  a 
breach  of  warranty,  or  accepts  notice  of  abandonment,  he  cannot  then 
set  up  a  breach  of  warranty  as  a  ground  for  avoiding  the  policy  (Prov^ 
I.  C  of  Canada  v.  Leduc,  above ;  Weir  v.  Aberdeen,  1819,  2  Barn.  &  Aid. 
320 ;  20  R  R  450 ;  Qud>ec  M.  I.  C.  v.  Commertnal  Bank  of  Canada,  1870, 
L.  R  3  P.  C.  234,  244). 

(2)  Express  Warran^ties, — An  express  warranty  may  be  in  any  form 
of  words  from  which  the  intention  to  warrant  is  to  be  inferred  (s.  35  (1)X 
Words  of  description  may  constitute  a  warranty,  e.g.  goods  on  board  "  an 
American  ship "  (Baring  v.  Clagett,  1802,  3  Bos.  &  PuL  201 ;  6  R  R 
759) ;  but  the  language  in  which  the  description  is  given  will  not,  e^^ 
"  ship  called  Tres  Sermanas  "  is  not  a  warranty  of  the  ship  being  Spanish 
{Clapham  v,  Cologan,  1813,  3  Camp.  382);  nor  does  a  policy  on  cargo 
''being  1031  hogsheads  of  wine"  warrant  that  all  the  cargo  is  wine 
{MuUer  v.  Thompsm,  1813,  2  Camp.  610;  12  R  R  753).  An  express 
warranty  must  be  included  in  or  written  upon  the  policy,  or  must  be 
contained  in  some  document  incorporated  by  reference  into  the  policy 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  35  (2)),  either  in  the  margin  or  at  the  foot  {Kenyon  v.  BeHhon,, 
1779, 1  Doug.  1271.);  but  merely  being  wafered  to  or  wrapped  up  with 
the  policy  does  not  make  .it  part  of  it  {Bean  v.  Stupart,  1778, 1  Doug. 
11 ;  Pawson  v.  Bamevelt,  1779,  ibid.  12).  If  a  particular  set  of  rules  are 
referred  to  in  the  policy  as  governing  it,  they  will  be  incorporated  into 
it  (PiUegrew  v.  Pringle,  1832,  3  Bam.  &  Adol.  514;  37  R  R  493; 
Graham  v.  Barras,  1834,  5  Bam.  &  Adol.  1011 ;  39  R  R  723).  An 
express  warranty  does  not  exclude  an  implied  one,  unless  it  be  incon- 
sistent therewith  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  35  (3)),  e,g.  an  exception  of  "  loss  from 
rottenness,  inherent  defects,  and  other  unseaworthiness"  in  a  voyage 
policy  does  not  exclude  the  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  broken 
at  starting,  though  remedied  before  loss  (Qtiebec  M,  L   C.  v.   Com-- 
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mercial  Bank  of  Canada,  ante)\  nor  does  a  description  of  a  ship  as 
"  abandoned  "  and  the  policy  being  on  her  "  salvage  "  (Knill  v.  Hooper, 
1857,  2  H.  &  N.  277). 

Express  warranties  may  relate  to  anything  which  the  parties  choose ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  common  (now  or  formerly)  are  those  of  time  of 
sailing  or  departing,  being  in  port  on  a  certain  day,  good  safety,  convoy 
in  war  time,  lawful  trade,  or  free  of  certain  risks,  or  risks  in  certain  seas 
or  ports,  and  neutrality  (in  war  time). 

"  Sailing  "  "  on  "  a  certain  day,  or  "  on,  before,  or  after  a  certain  day  " 
(ffore  V.  Whiimore,  1778,  2  Cowp.  784;  Vezian  v.  Grant,  1779,  Marsh, 
359),  is  satisfied  if  the  ship  is  unmoored  and  got  under  way  in  a  state 
of  complete  readiness  for  the  voyage  on  or  before  the  day,  with  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  sea  without  delay,  though  she  may  afterwards 
be  detained  by  some  unforeseen  delay  {Bond  v.  Nutt,  1777, 2  Cowp.  601 ; 
TheUuason  v.  Fergusson,  1780,  1  Doug.  361 ;  EarU  v.  Harris,  ibid,  357 ; 
Wright  v.  Shiffncr,  1809,  2  Camp.  247 ;  11  R  R.  263 ;  Sea  I.  C.  v.  Blogg, 
[1898]  1  Q.  B.  27) ;  if  she  is  not  so  completely  ready,  the  warranty  is 
not  satisfied  (Ridsdale  v.  Newnham,  1814,  4  Camp.  Ill;  16  R  R.  327; 
Pittegrew  v.  Pringle,  1832,  3  Bam.  &  Adol.  514 ;  37  R  R  493 ;  Graham 
V.  Barras,  1834,  5  Bam.  &  Adol.  1011 ;  Nelson  v.  Salvador,  1829,  M.  &  M. 
309 ;  31  R  R  733).  Where  the  voyage  consists  of  several  stages,  the 
warranty  is  satisfied  if  the  ship  starts  properly  equipped  for  the  first 
stage  at  the  time  specified,  meaning  to  complete  her  equipment  for  the 
later  stage  afterwards  (Bouillon  v.  Lupton,  1863,  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  37, 
a  river  and  sea  voyage).  A  warranty  to  "  sail  from  "  or  **  depart "  means 
that  the  ship  must  not  only  have  begun  her  voyage,  but  must  be  actually 
clear  of  the  port  by  the  day  fixed  {Moir  v.  Roy,  JEx,  A.  C,  1814,4  Camp. 
84;  1815,  3  M.  &  S.  461;  16  R  R  330;  Lang  v.  Anderdon,  1824, 
3  Bam.  &  Cres.  495 ;  27  R  R  412;  Baines  v.  Holland,  1855,  10  Ex. 
802;  Phillips,  777).  "In  port  on  a  certain  day"  in  a  time  policy  is 
satisfied  if  the  ship  is  in  any  port  {Kenyon  v.  Berthon,  1779,  1  Doug. 
127t.).  If  a  ship  is  insured  "  for  one  month  safe  moored  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,"  moving  her  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  another,  if  she  is 
moored  safely,  is  within  the  policy  (Clarke  v.  JVestmore,  Selwyn  N.  P. 
1008).  In  a  voyage  policy  "  at  and  from  "  a  given  port,  the  words  mean 
the  port  where  the  voyage  is  to  b^in  (Colby  v.  Hunter,  1827,  M.  &  M. 
81 ;  33  R.  R  644),  and  the  limits  of  the  port  may  be  shown  by  the  place 
where  clearance  is  given  (  Williams  v.  Marshall,  1815,  6  Taun.  390 ;  18 
R  R  542,  Gravesend  in  port  of  London). 

A  warranty  of  "  safety  "  or  "  well "  on  a  certain  day  is  satisfied  if  the 
thing  insured  is  safe  at  any  time  during  that  day,  e,g.  under  a  policy 
"  on  goods  lost  or  not  lost,"  warranted  well  December  9, 1784,  the  policy, 
though  made  at  3  p.m.  that  day  after  the  ship  had  been  lost  at  8  A.M. 
that  day,  is  good  (Blackhurst  v.  Cockell,  1791,  3  T.  R  360 ;  1  R  R  717 ; 
(M.  I.  A,,  s.  38). 

A  warranty  of  "convoy"  has  been  held  to  mean  that  the  convoy 
must  be  the  regular  Government  convoy ;  that  the  ship  must  sail  from 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  is  protected  in  going  there;  that  the 
convoy  must  be  for  the  whole  voyage  insured ;  that  it  must  be  under 
proper  sailing  instructions,  received  from  the  officer  in  command ;  and 
that  the  ship  must  sail  with  the  convoy,  and  continue  with  it  till  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  unless  separated  by  necessity  (Amould,  654,  quoting 
decisions).  Though  the  ship  overtake  the  convoy  before  loss,  yet  the 
warranty  is  broken ;  but  if  she  is  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  after 
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starting  with  the  convoy,  she  may  sail  again  without  waiting  for  the 
next  {Laing  v.  Glover,  1813,  5  Taun.  49).  A  warranty  of  "  lawful  trade  " 
is  satisfied  if  the  trade  on  which  the  ship  is  sent  by  her  owners  is  lawful 
and  does  not  prevent  the  assured  from  recovering  for  a  loss  due  to  the 
master  barratrously  employing  the  ship  in  the  smuggling  trade  {ffavdack 
V.  ffancill,  1789,  3  T.  R.  277;  IRE.  703;  see  Barkatey  in  Marixk 
Insurance). 

Warranties  to  be  free  of  certain  risks  are  "  free  from  capture  and 
seizure  in  ship's  port  of  discharge"  {Dalgleish  v.  Brooke,  1812,  15  East^ 
295;  13  R.  R  476;  and  other  cases,  Amould,  903-905),  "free  from 
capture  in  port  or  ports"  {Baring  v.  Vava:,  1810,  2  Camp.  541 ;  11  R  R 
791 ;  and  other  cases,  iWrf.),  "  free  from  confiscation  by  Government 
in  ship's  port  of  discharge"  {Levi  v.  Allnutt,  1812, 15  East,  267;  and 
see  F.  C.  S.  vol.  vii.  37). 

Risks  in  certain  seas  may  also  be  excluded,  e.g.  "no  St.  Lawrence 
between  1st  October  and  Ist  April"  {Birrell  v.  Dryer,  1884,  9  App.  Cas. 
345 ;  so  Prw.  L  G.  of  Canada  v.  Leduc,  1874,  L  R  6  P.  C.  224), "  no  iron 
or  ore  or  phosphate  cargoes  exceeding  net  register  tonnage  across  Atlantic" 
{HaH  v.  Standard  M.  L  C,  1889,  5  T.  L.  R  229);  and  "not  to  proceed 
east  of  Singapore  "  {Simpson  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Premier  Und.  Assoc.,  1905, 10  C.  C. 
198). 

A  warranty  of  neutrality  has  the  following  effect : — ^Where  insurable 
property,  whether  ship  or  goods,  is  expressly  warranted  neutral,  there 
is  an  implied  condition  that  the  property  shall  bear  a  neutral  character 
at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  and  that  as  far  as  the  assured  can 
control  the  matter  its  neutral  character  shall  be  preserved  during  the  risk 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  36  (1)).  Thus  if  war  breaks  out  after  the  banning  of  the 
risk  between  the  country  of  the  assured  and  any  other  country  but  that 
of  the  insurer,  the  policy  is  good ;  but  if  the  countries  of  the  assured  and 
underwriter  go  to  war  with  each  other,  the  policy  is  void  {Aubert  v.  GVwy, 
1862,  3  B.  &  S.  163).  For  what  is  neutral  conduct,  see  Neutrality.  It 
can  only  be  said  generally  here  that  neutrality  depends  on  domicile  and 
not  on  birth,  and  primd  fa^Ae  any  person  resident  in  a  hostile  country 
is  not  a  neutral,  and  one  resident  in  a  neutral  country  is  a  neutral,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  party  to  the  policy  which  disputes  that 
presumption.  Any  ship  belonging  to  a  person  domiciled  in  England, 
whether  of  foreign  birth  or  not,  or  domiciled  in  a  neutral  country, 
whether  belligerent,  British,  or  neutral  by  birth,  comes  within  the 
warranty.  Where  a  ship  is  expressly  warranted  neutral  there  is  also 
an  implied  condition  that  so  far  as  the  assured  can  control  the  matter 
she  shall  be  properly  documented,  ie.  must  carry  the  necessary  papers 
to  establish  her  neutrality  (viz.,  a  passport,  sea-brief,  sea-letter,  or  pass, 
a  certificate  of  her  registry,  her  bill  of  sale,  which  is  the  title  to  her 
ownership,  the  ship's  articles  or  muster-roll,  the  charter-party  (if  there 
is  one),  her  log-book,  and  bill  of  health),  and  that  she  shall  not  falsify 
or  suppress  her  papers  or  use  simulated  papers,  for  if  any  loss  occurs 
through  breach  of  this  condition  the  insurer  can  avoid  the  contract 
(M.  I.  A.,  8.  36  (2));  she  must  also  carry  a  neutral  flag  (Amould,  661). 
She  may,  however,  carry  a  belligerent-owned  cargo  if  it  is  truly  repre- 
sented as  such  (Amould,  667).  Goods  shipped  in  contemplation  of  war 
to  a  destination  which  would  become  hostile,  are  not  within  the  warranty ; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  consignor  and  consignee  have  agreed 
that  the  goods  shall  be  at  the  former's  risk  till  delivered  {The  Atlas 
and  TJie  Sally,  1805  and  1795,  3  Rob.  C.  179,  299;  Amould,  659).    The 
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produce  of  a  hostile  country,  though  owned  by  a  neutral  owner  of  the 
soil,  is  not  within  the  warranty ;  nor  is  it  if  contracted  for  by  a  neutral 
in  contemplation  of  war,  unless  actually  delivered  before  war ;  but  it  is, 
if  imported  from  a  hostile  country  into  a  neutral  country,  and  thence 
reshipped  (Amould,  659-660,  quoting  decisions). 

The  duty  of  a  neutral  ship  is  (1)  not  to  resist  the  right  of  search  by 
belligerent  cruisers  (The  Maria,  1799,  1  Rob.  C.  340);  (2)  not  to  violate 
blockade  (Amould,  671 ;  Phillips,  826-844) ;  (3)  not  to  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  enemy,  e.g.  by  carrying  despatches  from  belligerent 
Governments  to  the  forces  at  the  seat  of  war  {The  AtalarUa,  1808, 
6  Rob.  C.  440),  but  despatches  from  ambassadors  of  a  belligerent 
Government  in  a  neutral  country  to  their  Government  are  not  within 
this  rule,  nor  such  ambassadors  themselves  (The  Caroline,  1808,  ibid.  461 ; 
The  Trent  Caee,  1861,  Hall,  ItU,  Law,  683) ;  or  by  acting  as  a  transport 
in  a  belligerent  service,  even  though  against  the  master's  will  or  without 
his  knowledge  (The  Orozembo,  1807,  6  Rob.  C.  430 ;  The  Kawshing  Case, 
1894,  L.  J.  641) ;  (4)  not  to  carry  contraband  of  war  (see  Contraband 
OF  War)  ;  (5)  not  to  engage  in  the  privileged  colonial  or  coasting  trade 
of  a  belligerent  (The  Immanud,  1799,  2  Rob.  C.  186,  the  rule  of  the  war 
of  1756).  A  breach  of  any  of  these  duties  is  accordingly  a  breach  of  the 
warranty  of  neutrality  of  the  ship,  and  also  of  that  of  the  cargo  if  (as 
may  be  in  the  case  of  contraband)  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
shipowner  and  the  cargo,  or  a  privity  between  him  and  the  cargo-owner, 
but  not  otherwise* 

A  warranty  of  neutrality  may  also  be  shown  to  be  broken  by  the 
sentence  of  a  competent  foreign  Prize  Court  delivered  in  accordance  with 
international  law,  expressly  or  impliedly  condemning  ship  or  goods  for 
breach  of  neutrality ;  the  particular  ground  of  condemnation  need  not 
be  stated  in  such  sentence  for  it  to  have  this  effect;  it  is  enough  if 
it  appears  plainly  on  the  face  of  the  sentence  that  the  facts  which 
it  finds  are  incompatible  with  the  neutrality  of  the  ship  or  goods 
(Boltmi  V.  Oladstone,  1804,  5  East,  155 ;  7  R  R  674,  Lord  Ellenborough ; 
Baring  v.  Bay.  Ex.  A.  C,  ibid.  99 ;  7  R.  R  657 ;  Dalgleish  v.  Hodgson, 
1831,  7  Ring.  504;  33  R  R  546,  Tindal,  C.J.;  ffobbs  v.  Hmning,  1865, 
34  L.  J.  C.  P.  117 ;  Seymour  v.  London  and  Provincial  M.  I.  C,  1872,  41 
ibid.  193 ;  and  see  Foreign  Judgments). 

(3)  Implied  Warranties. — ^These  are  conditions  not  expressed  in  ttie 
policy,  but  implied  in  it  by  law  (see  Amould,  ii.  chap,  iv.),  presumed  from 
the  fact  of  making  the  insurance  (Phillips,  686). 

There  is  no  implied  warranty  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  ship,  or  that 
her  nationality  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  risk  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  37), 
in  policies  on  goods  (Bend  v.  Smith,  1869,  L.  R  4  Q.  B.  414;  Dawson  v. 
AUy,  1806,  7  East,  367 ;  Carruthers  v.  Cray,  1812,  3  Camp.  142 ;  Hobhs 
v.  Henning,  ante) ;  or  on  ships ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  an  implied 
condition  that  the  ship  shall  have  evidence  of  her  national  character 
ready  to  be  produced  if  required,  and  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  every  ship  clearing  from  a  British  port  must  before  clearance 
declare  her  national  character  (1894,  s.  68).  This  is  especially  necessary 
in  time  of  war,  for  want  of  such  evidence  may  expose  her  to  capture 
and  condemnation. 

The  old  decisions  are  to  the  effect  that  a  ship,  the  nationality  of 
which  is  not  expressly  warranted,  need  not  sail  with  such  documents 
as  evidence  of  her  nationality  on  board  as  long  as  she  has  them  at  the 
time  of  seizure  (Bell  v.  Carstairs,  1811, 14  East,  374 ;  12  R  R  557 ;  Bich 
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V.  Parker,  1798,  7  T.  R  705 ;  4  R  R  552),  and  that  a  breach  of  thia 
warranty  is  only  fatal  to  the  policy  if  it  actually  prevents  the  voyage 
taking  place  {Christie  v.  Secretan,  1800,  8  T.  R  192,  Lawrence,  J. ;  and 
see  Trinder  v.  N.  Qv^eendand  I.  C,  1897,  2  Com.  Cas.  216,  Kennedy,  J.). 
But  subject  thereto  the  underwriter  is  discharged  from  liability  if  she 
is  not  properly  provided  by  her  owner  with  evidence  of  her  nationality. 
As  under  the  warranty  of  neutrality,  so  under  this  warranty,  the  sentence 
of  a  foreign  Court  condemning  the  ship  insured  for  want  of  proper 
documents  required  by  international  law  or  treaty,  is  held  to  establish 
a  breach  of  warranty,  if  that  sentence  proceeded  definitely  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  proper  documents,  and  the  documents  were  such  as  were 
properly  required  {Price  v.  Bdl,  1801,  1  East,  663 ;  BeU  v.  BromJiM, 
1812,  15  East,  364;  Steel  v.  Lacy,  1810,  3  Taun.  285;  12  R  R  658); 
and  a  register  has  been  held  to  be  not  such  a  document  {Le  Cheminant 
V.  Allnutt,  1812,  4  Taun.  367 ;  13  R  R  636). 

The  only  implied  warranties  which  require  special  notice  are  those 
of  seaworthiness  and  legality. 

(a)  Seavxyrthiness. — In  a  voyage  policy  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy  for  the 
purpose  of  the  particular  adventure  insured  (M.  L  A.,  s.  39  (1));  and 
this  warranty,  as  already  seen  above,  can  only  be  excluded  from  the 
policy  by  express  provision  to  that  effect  {Chridie  v.  Secretan,  ante, 
Lawrence,  J. ;  Wedderbum  v.  Bell,  1807,  1  Camp.  1 ;  10  R  R  615,  Lord 
EUenborough ;   Quebec  M,  I.  C.  v.  Cam.  Bank  of  Canada,  1869,  L.  R 

3  P.  C.  234,  242,  Lord  Penzance),  as  in  ParfiU  v.  Thompson,  1844, 
13  Mee.  &  W.  392.  It  is  immaterial  that  the  loss  is  not  due  to  the 
breach  of  warranty  {Forshaw  v.  Chahert,  1821,  3  B.  &  B.  158 ;  23  R  K. 
596),  or  that  the  assured  did  not  know  of  it  {Douglas  v.  ScougaU,  1816, 

4  Dow,  276 ;  16  R  B.  69),  or  that  he  has  just  had  the  ship  surveyed 
and  fully  repaired  {Lee  v.  Beach,  1762,  Park,  342,  latent  defect).  This 
warranty  is  implied  in  policies  on  ships  and  goods  alike  {Wa,tson  v. 
Clark,  1813,  1  Dow,  344 ;  3  E.  R  720 ;  14  R.  R  73) ;  and  in  a  cattle 
policy  a  clause  "fittings  and  conditions  of  cattle  to  be  approved  by 
Lloyd's  surveyor"  was  held  not  to  exclude  the  implied  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  as  regards  ventilation  appliances  and  proper  number  of 
cattlemen  {Sleigh  v.  Tyser,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  333). 

The  warranty  is  satisfied  ''  if  the  ship  is  seaworthy  when  she  first 
sails  on  the  voyage ;  she  need  not  continue  so  throughout  the  voyage; 
and  the  underwriter  is  liable  if  she  becomes  unseaworthy  twenty-four 
houi-s  after  sailing  "  (Lord  Mansfield,  JSden  v.  Parkinson  and  Bermon  v. 
JVoodbridge,  1781,  2  Doug.  732,  781),  or  if  she  becomes  so  one  hour 
afterwards  (Lord  Eldon,  Watson  v.  Clark,  aivte). 

Where  the  policy  atteches  while  the  ship  is  in  port  there  is  also  an 
implied  warranty  that  she  shall  at  the  b^inning  of  the  risk,  be  reason- 
ably fit  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  port  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  39  (2)), 
i.e,  be  capable  of  being  moved  from  one  part  of  the  port  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  repair,  and  of  being  moved  alongside  its  wharves  or  quays 
there  in  order  to  take  in  cargo  {Parmder  v.  Cousins,  1809,  2  Camp.  235; 
11  R  R  702 ;  Annm  v.  Woodman,  1801,  3  Taun,  299 ;  12  R  R  663). 
If  she  arrives  at  the  port,  where  the  policy  is  to  attach,  a  mere  wreck, 
the  warranty  is  not  complied  with  {Shawe  v.  Fdton,  1801,  2  East,  109 ; 
6  B.  R  394) ;  but  the  warranty  is  satisfied  if  she  is  seaworthy  for  the 
purpose  of  the  port,  though  not  so  for  the  purpose  of  her  voyage 
{Eibbert  v.  Martin,  1801,  1  Camp.  538 ;  Park^  v.  Potts,  1815,  3  Dow, 
23;  15RR1). 
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Where  the  policy  relates  to  a  voyage  which  is  performed  in  different 
stages,  during  which  the  ship  requires  different  kinds  of  or  further  pre- 
paration or  equipment,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  at  the  banning 
of  each  stage  the  ship  is  seaworthy  in  respect  of  such  preparation  or 
equipment  for  the  purposes  of  that  stage  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  39  (3);  Dixon  v. 
Sadler,  1839,  5  Mee.  &  W.  414 ;  52  R  R.  774 ;  Bouillon  v.  Lupton,  1863, 
33  L  J.  C.  P.  37,  voyage  at  and  from  Lyons  to  Galatz,  where  a  river- 
captain  and  crew  were  only  required  till  Marseilles,  and  a  sea-captain 
and  crew  were  then  taken  for  the  sea  voyage ;  so  The  Vortigem,  1899, 
P.  140,  Greenock  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Maritime  I.  C,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  367,  and 
2  K.  B.  657;  and  see  Mclver  v.  Tate,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  362).  Under  a  con- 
tract for  sea-carriage  of  goods  exempting  the  carriers  from  unseaworthi- 
ness of  the  ship  provided  all  reasonable  means  had  been  taken  to 
provide  against  it,  and  owners  ''  not  to  be  liable  for  damage  capable  of 
being  covered  by  insurance  or  wholly  or  partly  paid  for  by  insurance," 
where  reasonable  care  had  not  been  taken  to  prevent  the  unfitness  of 
part  of  the  ship's  equipment  (refrigerating  apparatus),  which  caused  loss 
to  the  cargo,  it  was  held  that  the  effect  of  the  shipowners  having  partly 
insured  and  been  paid  the  insured  part  of  the  risk  did  not  relieve  them 
from  the  obligation  to  provide  a  seaworthy  ship  {Nelson  v.  Nelson  Line, 
[1907]  1  K.  B.  769).  The  underwriters  cannot  set  up  a  defence  if  the 
ship  is  lost  on  the  first  stage  of  the  voyage,  that  she  was  not  then  sea- 
worthy for  the  second,  or  vice  versd  (Biccard  v.  Shepherd,  1861,  14  Moo. 
P.  C.  471;  15  E.  R.  383;  Oliverson  v.  Loivghman,  cited  in  Weir  v. 
Aberdeen,  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  322 ;  so  in  United  States,  Phillips,  720). 

A  ship  is  deemed  to  be  seaworthy  when  she  is  reasonably  fit  in  all 
respects  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  seas  of  the  adventure 
insured  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  39  (4)),  i.e,  "  fit  as  to  repairs,  equipment,  and  crew  " 
(Dixon  V.  Sadler,  ante,  Parke,  B.).  "  Seaworthiness  varies  according  to 
the  place,  the  voyage,  the  time  of  year,  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  and  even 
the  nature  of  the  ship  herself"  (Brett,  L.J.,  Turnbull  v.  Jan^son,  1877, 
36  L  T.  N.  S.  635);  and  it  has  thus  a  relative  and  not  an  absolute 
standard.  A  vessel  built  for  river  navigation  and  unfit  generally  for 
a  sea  voyage  satisfies  the  warranty  if  she  is  made  as  fit  for  it  as  she 
reasonably  can  be  {Burgess  v.  Wickham,  1863,  3  B.  &  S.  669).  Whether 
a  ship  is  seaworthy  within  the  warranty  is  a  question  of  fact;  but 
evidence  is,  it  seems,  not  admissible  to  show  what  d^ree  of  seaworthiness 
is  required  in  the  particular  case,  if  the  underwriter  is  fully  acquainted 
with  the  risk  {Clapham  v.  Langton,  1864,  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  46).  If  a  ship 
is  described  as  a  "  steamer  "  only,  evidence  cannot  be  given  to  show  that 
a  less  than  ordinary  condition  of  seaworthiness  was  required  in  the  case 
of  a  vessel  not  of  the  ordinary  kind  for  the  voyage,  though  it  can  be 

fiven  to  show  the  kind  of  ship  and  the  nature  of  the  voyage  (Blackburn, 
.,  Burges  v.  Wickham,  above). 
The  ship  must  be  fit  as  regards  (1)  her  hull,  and  this  is  shown  by  how 
she  stands  the  voyage  {Parker  v.  Potts,  1815,  3  Dow,  23;  15  R  R.  1 ; 
Watt  V.  Mcyrris,  1813,  1  ibid.  32 ;  D<mglas  v.  Scougail,  1816,  4  ibid.  269 ; 
16  R.  R.  69,  Lord  Eldon) :  (2)  her  equipment,  and  the  following  defici- 
encies have  been  held  to  be  fatal — ^rotten  light  sails,  though  the  ship 
sinks  in  a  storm  where  they  would  have  been  useless  (  Wedderbum  v. 
Bell,  1807,  1  Camp.  1;  10  R  R  615);  defective  anchors  {Wilkie  v. 
Geddes,  1815,  3  Dow,  57;  3  E.  R  988;  15  R  R  17);  insufficient  stores 
and  repairs  {Stewart  v.  Wilson,  1843,  12  Mee.  &  W.  11);  want  of  proper 
medicines  and  necessaries  ( Woolf  v.  Clagett,  1800,  3  Esp.  258 ;  6  R  R 
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830) ;  in  the  United  States,  want  of  provisions  and  candles  (ForUaine 
V.  Phosnix  I.  C,  1813,  10  Johns.  N.  Y.,  58);  a  defective  boiler  {Quebec 
M.  L  G,  V.  Com.  Bank  of  Canada,  ante) ;  the  absence  of  panting  beams 
(Lamb  v.  TJiames  and  Mersey  M.  L  (7.,  1901,  17  T.  L.  R  566).  (3)  She 
must  be  fit  as  regards  her  master,  crew,  and  pilot;  thus,  a  ship  is 
unseaworthy  which  has  an  incompetent  master  {Tait  v.  Levi,  1811,  14 
East,  481 ;  13  E.  R.  289),  or  too  few  officers  {Clifford  v.  Hunter,  1827, 
Moo.  &  M.  1j03)  ;  and  whose  officers  and  engineers  do  not  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  as  to  certificates,  etc 
(M,  S.  A.,  1894,  ss.  92  et  seq,),  to  the  knowledge  of  the  shipowner ;  but  if  he 
is  ignorant  of  it  the  underwriter's  liability  continues  {Farmer  v.  Legg, 
1797,  7  T.  R  186 ;  so  Cunard  v.  Hyde,  1858,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  408).  The 
master  may  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  underwriters  (as  the 
Lloyd's  policy  shows),  unless  a  particular  master  is  held  out  as  going 
with  the  ship  {The  Morocco  L.  &  T.  C  v.  Fry,  1856,  11  L.  T.  N.  S.  618^ 
The  crew  must  be  adequate,  both  in  numbers  and  skill,  to  perform  the 
duties  required  of  them  (Lord  Tenterden,  Slwre  v.  BentaU,  1828,  7  Bam, 

6  Cress.  79871. ;  and  it  is  generally  requisite  that  a  sufficient  crew  should 
be  shipped  for  the  whole  voyage  at  the  outset  (except  with  a  voyage  of 
different  stages),  or  the  warranty  will  be  broken  {Forshaw  v.  Chabert, 
1821,  3  B.  &  B.  158 ;  23  R  R  506). 

The  warranty  only  extends  to  the  banning  of  the  risk ;  and  the 
underwriters  take  the  risk  of  subsequent  misconduct  and  negligence  of 
the  master  and  crew  {Busk  v.  Roy.  Ex,  A.  C,  1818,  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  73 ; 
20  E.  R  350,  fire  caused  by  negligence  of  mate ;  Walker  v.  Maitland, 
1821,  5  Barn.  &  Aid.  171 ;  24  R  R  320,  sloop  wrecked  owing  to  its  crew 
going  to  sleep ;  Bishop  v.  Pentland,  1827,  7  Bam.  &  Cress.  219 ;  31  E.  R 
177,  ship  stranded  owing  to  being  n^ligently  fastened  only  by  a  weak 
rope;  Dixon  v.  Sadler,  1839,  5  Mee.  &  W.  405;  52  R  R  774,  ship 
capsized  by  her  ballast  being  improperly  taken  out  of  her). 

Where  the  pilot's  presence  on  board  is  required  by  statute  he  is 
essential  to  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  {Law  v.  Hollingworth,  1797, 

7  T.  R  162),  "if  the  effect  of  the  statutory  provision  is  to  create  an 
intermediate  voyage  on  which  the  ship  is  not  seaworthy  without  a  pilot" 
(Patterson,  J.,  Hollingworth  v.  Brodrick,  1837,  7  Ad.  &  E.  44);  and  it 
has  been  said  he  is  so  "  whenever  the  ship  comes  out  of  a  harbour,  for 
the  captain  can  always  get  one,"  though  a  master  who  takes  his  ship 
into  a  port  himself  without  waiting  to  get  a  pilot,  and  does  damage 
to  her,  does  not  break  the  warranty  {Phillips  v.  Headlam,  1831,  2  Barn. 
&  Ad.  380 ;  36  R  R  595,  Lord  Tenterden) ;  and  he  may  be  so,  where 
usage  so  requires.  But  otherwise  he  is  not,  for  his  employment  depends 
on  the  master,  and  the  assured  is  not  liable  for  n^ligence  or  misconduct 
of  the  master  after  the  beginning  of  the  risk  (Tindal,  C.J.,  Dixon  v. 
Sadler,  1841,  8  Mee.  &  W.  895,  900). 

(4)  The  ship  must  also  be  fit  as  regards  her  cargo,  t.^.  not  overloaded 
{Biccard  v.  Shepherd,  1861,  14  Moo.  P.  C.  471 ;  15  E.  R  383 ;  Foley  v. 
Tahor,  1861,  2  F.  &  F.  663) ;  but  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  cargo 
is  such  as  can  be  easily  jettisoned  {Daniels  v.  Harris,  1874,  L.  R  1 0 
C.  P.  1).  The  cargo  must  not  be  badly  stowed  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage, 
or  the  warranty  will  be  broken,  but  beul  stowage  during  the  course  of  the 
voyage  is  not  a  breach  of  it  {Redman  v.  Wilson,  1845,  14  Mee.  &  W. 
476 ;  69  R  R  740) ;  and  the  ship  must  have  proper  ballast  and  be  in 
proper  trim  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  or  she  is  unseaworthy 
{Dixon  V.  Sadler,  ante). 
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The  warranty  of  seaworthiness  does  not  extend  beyond  the  ship, 
e,g,  to  lighters  used  in  loading  or  landing  cargo  {Lane  v.  Nixon,  1866, 
L.  R.  1  C.  P.  412).  A  vessel  may  be  seaworthy  for  the  purposes  of  a 
policy  on  ship,  though  she  may  not  be  so  for  those  of  a  policy  on  freight, 
e.fj,  where  cargo  has  to  be  relanded  owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
ship  (Phillips,  723).  Every  ship  is  primd  facie  seaworthy  (Lord  Eldon, 
Parker  v.  Potts,  1815,  3  Dow,  23,  31 ;  3  E.  R.  977 ;  15  R.  R.  1),  and  the 
underwriter  must  prove  that  she  is  not  so ;  but  if  soon  after  the  policy 
attaches  she  sinks  in  smooth  water  in  the  harbour,  or  soon  after  she 
begins  her  voyage  she  becomes  leaky  or  disabled  or  founders,  or  has  to 
put  into  a  port  of  distress,  an  inference  arises  which,  though  not  a  pre- 
sumption of  law  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  assured,  yet  justifies 
a  direction  to  the  jury  that  as  a  matter  of  reasoning  they  may  presume 
that  the  ship  was  unseaworthy  when  she  started  (Bruce  S.  S.  Co.  v.  London 
Ass.  Co.,  1893,  9  T.  L  R.  220,  Lord  Esher,  and  cases  given  in  Arnould, 
714;  and  see  ffossen  v.  Jossui,  [1901]  A.  C.  362).  But  if  the  loss 
happens  a  long  time  after  she  starts  on  her  voyage,  no  such  inference 
can  be  drawn  (Arnould,  725, 726) ;  and  the  policy  may  also  provide  that 
the  ship  shall  be  admitted  to  be  seaworthy  {Parfitt  v.  Thompson,  1844, 
13  Mee.  &  W.  392 ;  Phillips  v.  Naime,  1847,  4  C.  B.  343). 

In  a  time  policy  there  is  no  implied  warranty  that  the  ship  shall  be 
seaworthy  at  any  stage  of  the  adventure,  but  where  with  the  privity  of 
the  assured  the  ship  is  sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state,  the  insurer 
is  not  liable  for  any  loss  attributable  to  unseaworthiness  (M.  I.  A., 
s.  39  (5) ;  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke,  1877,  2  App.  Cas.  284).  The  situation  of 
the  ship  when  such  a  policy  attaches  is  immaterial;  she  may  be  in  a 
foreign  sea  damaged  and  trying  to  make  a  port  of  distress  (Gibson  v. 
Small,  1853,  4  H.  L.  C.  353;  10  E.  R.  499;  or  in  a  British  port  where 
the  owner  lives  {Thompson  v.  Hopper,  1856,  6  El.  &  Bl.  187),  or  in  a 
foreign  port  {Fawcus  v.  Sarsfidd,  1856,  6  El.  &  Bl.  192) ;  or  at  sea  {Michael 
V.  Tredwin,  1856, 17  C.  B.  551).  If  the  ship  goes  to  sea  with  the  privity 
of  her  owners  in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  and  loss  is  caused  thereby, 
the  assured  cannot  recover,  for  that  loss  is  due  to  his  own  wrongful  act 
{Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke,  1874,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  581,  593,  Blackburn,  J.); 
while  if  a  ship  assured  by  a  time  policy  goes  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition,  and  her  owner  is  ignorant  of  it,  he  can  recover  from  the 
underwriter  if  the  loss  is  caused  by  perils  insured  against  {ibid.).  If, 
however,  in  this  latter  case  the  loss  is  due  to  that  unseaworthiness  and 
not  to  perils  insured  against,  the  assured  cannot  recover  from  his  under- 
writers, for  the  loss  is  caused  by  the  vice  of  the  thing  insured  {Fawcus 
V.  Sarsfidd,  ante;  Ballantyne  v.  Mackinnon,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  455). 

In  a  policy  on  goods  or  other  moveables,  there  is  no  implied  warranty 
that  they  are  seaworthy  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  40^(1);  Koebd  v.  Saunders,  1864, 
17  C.  B.  N.  S.  71),  though  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the  ship  is 
seaworthy  {Oliver  v.  Cowley,  1765,  Park.  343);  and  so  in  United  States 
(Phillips,  695). 

In  a  voyage  policy  on  goods  or  other  moveables,  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  the  ship  is  not  only 
seaworthy  as  a  ship,  but  also  that  she  is  reasonably  fit  to  carry  the 
goods  or  other  moveables  to  the  destination  contemplated  by  the 
policy  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  40  (2)). 

(ft)  Legality. — Another  warranty  implied  in  all  policies  is  that  the 
adventure  insured  is  a  legal  one,  and  that  so  far  as  the  assured  can 
control  the  matter  the  adventure  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  lawful 
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manner  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  41).  Where  a  voyage  is  illegal,  an  insurance  upon 
it  is  illegal  (Tindal,  C.J.,  Bedmond  v,  SmUh,  1844,  7  Man.  &  G.  457). 

An  adventure  is  unlawful  which  is  forbidden  either  (1)  by  the 
statute  law  of  the  country  of  the  underwriter,  e^.  the  Customs  Con- 
solidation Act,  1876,  or  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  or  treaties 
(certainly  if  enforced  by  statute)  {The  Eenroom,  1799,  2  Rob.  C.  1; 
The  Neutralitat,  1801,  3  Und.  295,  England  and  Denmark;  Wilson  v. 
Marryai,  1798,  8  T.  R.  31,  and  Bird  v,  Appleton,  1800,  8  T.  R.  562; 
5  R  R  468,  England  and  United  States;  Walker  v.  Baird,  [1892] 
App.  Cas,  491),  or  Orders  in  Council  {Waugh  v.  Morris,  1873,  L.  R 
8  Q.  B.  202),  or  an  embargo  (Delmada  v.  Motteux,  1785,  Park.  357) ;  but 
a  mere  breach  of  an  Order  in  Council  will  not  make  a  voyage  ill^^ 
which  is  justified  by  its  object  (Atkinson  v.  Abbott^  1808,  1  Camp.  535, 
ship  going  to  a  port  to  which  access  was  forbidden,  in  order  to  take 
provisions  to  the  British  forces  there),  nor  will  a  breach  of  a  provision 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  passed  for  a  purpose  collateral  only  with 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country  {BedrHond  v.  Smith,  ante,  ship 
having  no  written  agreement  with  her  crew  according  to  M.  S.  A.). 

(2)  An  adventure  is  also  illegal  which  is  forbidden  by  the  public 
policy  of  the  insurer's  country,  e.g.  insuring  property  of  persons  who  are 
alien  enemies  against  loss  by  British  capture,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
insurance,  or  at  the  time  when  loss  takes  place  {Brandon  v.  Nesintt, 
Bristow  V.  Towers,  1794,  6  T.  R  23,  35;  Furtado  v.  lioge?^,  1802, 
3  Bos.  &  Pul.  191 ;  6  R.  R  752 ;  Brandon  v.  Curling,  1803,  4  East, 
410;  7  R  R  592;  Gamba  v.  Le  Memrier,  1803,  ibid.  407 ;  7  R  R  590), 
though  a  British  ship  may  perhaps  be  insured  against  British  capture 
{Lithbock  V.  Potts,  1806,  7  East,  449),  and  only  losses  happening  in 
peace  time  on  policies  which  are  effected  in  peace  time  can  be  recovered 
when  peace  is  restored  {Flindt  v.  Waters,  1812,  15  East,  260 ;  13  R  R 
457 ;  Harman  v.  Kingston,  1811, 3  Camp.  150 ;  13  R  R  775 ;  BouUoii  v. 
Ddbree,  1808,  2  ibid,  163).  Insuring  British-owned  property  engaged  in 
trade  with  an  enemy  is  also  illegal  for  the  same  reason  {The  Hoop,  1799, 

1  Rob.  C.  196,  Lord  Stowell ;  Potts  v.  Bell,  1800,  8  T.  R  548 ;  5  R  R 
452),  unless  such  trade  is  carried  on  under  licence  from  the  insurer's 
Government  {Hagedorn  v.  Bazett,  1813,  2  M.  &  S.  100),  provided  that 
such  licence  be  not  used  fraudulently  {Gordon  v.  Vaughan,  1810,  12 
East,  302;  Gibs<m  v.  Service,  1814,  5  Taun.  433;  15  R  R  541). 

A  loss  happening  to  a  foreign  subject  under  a  policy,  made  with  a 
British  insurer  against  capture  of  property  in  transit  from  the  foreign 
State  to  Great  Britain,  by  seizure  made  by  the  foreign  Government  in 
contemplation  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  purposes  of  making 
war,  is  recoverable  so  long  as  an  actual  state  of  war  does  not  exist 
{Driefontein  Cons,  Gold  Mines  v.  Janson,  1901,  2  K.  B.  419 ;  [1902]  A.  C. 
484).  A  seizure  of  a  foreign  company's  property  by  its  own  Government 
made  in  anticipation  of  war  is  irrecoverable  under  a  warranty  against 
"capture,  seizure,  and  detention  and  consequences  thereof,"  though 
insured  against  "  enemies,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  kings, 
princes  and  peoples  "  {Robinson  Gold  Mining  Co,  v.  Alliance  I,  C,  [1901] 

2  K.  B.  919;  [1902]  2  K.  B.  489;  [1904]  A.  C.  359).  Under  a  policy 
against  similar  perils,  made  by  a  British  colonial  company  owning  a 
mine  in  the  country  of  a  foreign  State  which  afterwards  was  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  where  seizure  was  made  after  war  was  declared,  it  was 
held  that  there  is  no  rule  of  public  policy  preventing  recovery  of  the 
loss,  as  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  an  intention  to  go  on 
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trading  with  the  enemy  (Nigel  Odd  Mining  Co,  v.  Hoade,  [1901]  2  K.  B. 
849),  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  expressions  in  the  former 
prize  cases  fixing  hostile  character  upon  property  which  is  the  produce 
of  a  hostile  soil  would  now  be  followed. 

A  breach  of  international  law,  e.g.  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  will  not 
avoid  the  policy,  if  the  underwriters  know,  or  may  be  presumed  to  know, 
the  nature  of  the  risk,  e,g.  a  contract  to  carry  contraband  goods  may  be 
insured  if  full  disclosure  be  made  to  the  underwriter  {Ex  'parte  CJuivasse, 
In  re  Grazebrook,  1865,  34  L.  J.  Bky.  17 ;  Hobbs  v.  Hmning,  1865,  17 
C.  B.  N.  S.  791).  Nor  is  the  policy  avoided  by  the  adventure  being 
illegal  by  the  revenue  law  of  the  country  of  the  (foreign)  assured,  if  the 
underwriter  is  aware  of  the  fact  {Planchi  v.  Fletcher^  1779,  1  Doug. 
251;  Leoer  v.  FletcJier,  1780,  Park.  360;  Amould,  742-744). 

An  adventure,  however,  which  admits  of  a  l^al  performance  is 
primd  facie  legal,  or  may  be  shown  to  be  so  {Wright  v.  WeUie,  1819, 

I  Chit.  49 ;  22  R  R.  792) ;  and  an  insurance  to  "  any  port  in  Domingo," 
where  some  ports  were  hostile  and  some  neutral,  was  held,  primd  fade^ 
applicable  to  the  latter  {Johnson  v.  Greaves,  1810,  2  Taun.  344;  Mvller 
V.  Thompson,  1809,  2  Camp.  610;  12  R,  R.  753).  The  immediate  and 
not  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  adventure  decides  its  character,  e,g, 
a  policy  on  goods  to  a  friendly  or  neutral  port  where  they  were  to  be 
delivered  to  a  neutral  who  lived  in  a  hostile  country  is  good  {Bromley  v. 
Heseltine,  1807, 1  Camp.  75 ;  10  R.  R  635);  and  a  policy  on  ammunition 
sent  from  one  neutral  port  to  another  in  order  to  be  sent  thence  to  a 
hostile  port  is  legal  {Hobhs  v.  Hennivf/,  ante).  The  illegality,  to  have 
efifect,  must  take  place  on  the  actual  voyage  insured,  e,g,  if  it  happens  at 
any  time  on  an  insured  round  voyage  it  will  avoid  the  policy  (  Wilson  v. 
Marryai,  1798,  8  T.  R  31) ;  but  if  the  out  and  home  voyages  are  separ- 
ately insured,  or  are  distinct  from  each  other,  illegality  on  one  voyage 
will  not  avoid  the  policy  on  the  other,  though  the  home  cargo  may  be 
bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the  ill^al  outward  cargo  {Bird  v.  Appleton, 
1800,  8  T.  R  562 ;  5  R  R  468;  Sewell  v.  Boy.  Ex.  A.  CI,  1813,  4  Taun. 
855).  Where  the  voyage  is  legal,  but  ill^al  and  legal  goods  are  insured 
together  in  one  policy,  the  policy  is  void  (Phillips,  232 ;  Amould,  750), 
if  all  belongs  to  the  same  assured  (Parkin  v.  Dick,  1809,  2  Camp.  221 ; 

II  R  R  258;  Cameh  v.  Britten,  1820,  4  Bam.  &  Aid.  184);  but  if  they 
are  separately  owned,  though  they  are  insured  together  by  one  agent, 
the  policy  will  be  good  so  far  as  the  neutral  goods  are  concerned 
{Hagedom  v.  Bazett,  1813,  2  M.  &  S.  K)0);  and  where  legal  and  illegal 
goods  have  been  insured  together  belonging  to  the  same  assured,  if 
some  are  within  the  protection  of  a  licence  from  Government  and  the 
others  are  not,  the  policy  has  been  held  to  be  valid  as  to  the  former 
{Knr  v.  Andrade,  1816,  6  Taun.  498 ;  16  R  R  660 ;  Piesehell  v.  AUnutt, 
1813,  4  Taun.  792 ;  BuUer  v.  AllntUt,  1816,  1  Stark.  223). 

Any  illegality  which  will  avoid  the  policy  (see  ante)  allows  the  under- 
writer to  avoid  the  policy,  though  he  knew  of  its  illegality  before  entering 
into  it.     See  Return  of  Premium,  post. 

XI.  Application  of  the  Policy. 

(1)  Beginning  of  the  Risk. — ^The  application  or  protection  of  the 
policy  begins  with  the  attaching  of  the  policy  on  the  thing  insured,  or 
in  other  words  the  commencement  of  the  risk.  This  depends  on  the 
wording  of  the  policy ;  in  time  policies  the  two  termini  of  the  risk  are 
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the  days  on  which  the  policy  is  expressed  to  b^in  and  end.  In  voyage 
policies  the  risk  on  ship  and  goods  may  begin  and  end  at  different  times 
in  the  same  terminus  ;  and  its  duration  is  generally  determined  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Lloyd's  policy  given  above. 

Where  the  subject-matter  is  insured  by  a  voyage  policy  "at  and 
from/'  or  "  from "  a  particular  place,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  ship 
should  be  at  that  place  when  the  contract  is  concluded,  but  there  is 
an  implied  condition  that  the  adventure  shall  be  commenced  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  that  if  the  adventure  be  not  so  commenced,  the 
insurer  may  avoid  the  contract  (M.  I.  A-,  s.  42  (1)),  schedule,  rule  3 ;  while, 
where  the  subject-matter  is  insured  "  from "  a  particular  port,  the  risk 
does  not  attach  till  the  ship  starts  on  the  voyage  insured  {ibid.  Rule  2) ; 
and  for  an  example  see  Maritime  I,  C,  v.  Steams,  [1901]  2  K.  B.  912.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  the  ship's  delay  in  reaching  the  port  of  departure 
or  in  leaving  it  is  voluntary  or  involuntary,  for  either,  if  unreasonable, 
avoids  the  policy  {De  Wdf  v.  Archangel  M.  B,  &  I.  C,  1874.  L.  R  9  Q.  B. 
451 ;  Mount  v.  Larkins,  1831,  8  Bing.  108 ;  Hull  v.  Cooper,  1811,  14  East. 
479 ;  13  R.  R.  287).  If  the  ship  is  already  in  the  port,  but  is  not  pre- 
pared to  start,  the  condition  of  starting  in  a  reasonable  time  equally 
applies,  e,g,  a  policy  on  a  yacht  at  and  from  Bristol  to  London  made  in 
January  was  held  void  by  the  vessel  not  sailing  till  May  (Palmer  v. 
Marshall,  1832,  8  Bing.  317;  34  R  R  628;  cp.  per  Lord  Hardwicke, 
Chitty  V.  Selwyn,  1742,  2  Atk.  359).  If  the  port  in  which  the  ship  be 
lying  is  a  foreign  one,  and  she  is  not  there  for  any  particular  voyage, 
the  policy  only  attaches  from  the  time  when  she  bqgins  to  prepare  for 
the  voyage  insured  (Phillips,  935,  quoting  Seamans  v.  Loring,  1816, 
1  Mas.  C.  C.  128).  This  implied  condition  may  be  negatived  by  showing 
that  the  delay  was  caused  by  circumstances  known  to  the  insurer  before 
the  contract  was  concluded,  or  that  he  waived  the  condition  (M.  I.  A^ 
8.  42  (2) ;  Mount  v.  Larkins,  ante,  Tindal,  C.J.),  e,g.  by  usage  of  trade, 
such  as  the  Newfoundland  trade  practice  of  making  intermediate 
voyages  between  the  ship's  arrival  with  her  outward  cargo  and  her 
departure  with  her  homeward  cargo  ( Valance  v.  Dewar,  1808, 1  Camp. 
503 ;  10  R  R  738). 

(a)  Ship, — Where  a  ship  is  insured  "at  and  from"  a  particular 
place,  and  she  is  at  that  place  in  good  safety  when  the  contract  is 
concluded,  the  risk  attaches  immediately;  if  she  is  not  at  that  place 
when  the  contract  is  concluded,  the  risk  attaches  as  soon  as  she  arrives 
there  in  good  safety,  and  unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  it  is 
immaterial  that  she  is  covered  by  another  policy  for  a  specified  time 
after  arrival  (M.  L  A.,  Schedule,  r.  3  (a)  and  (i)).  Unless  the  ship 
arrives  in  good  safety,  i,e.  seaworthy  for  the  purposes  of  the  port,  the 
risk  under  a  policy  "  at  and  from  "  never  attaches  upon  her  {Parmeter 
V.  Cousins,  1809,  2  Camp.  235;  11  R  R  702,  ship  only  kept  afloat 
by  pumping).  By  good  safety  is  meant  good  phjrsical  safety,  and  not 
political  safety  (Bell  v.  Bell,  1810,  2  Camp.  475 ;  11  R  R  769,  Lord 
Ellenborough).  By  "  arrival "  at  a  port  is  meant  "  first  arrival "  (Lord 
Hardwicke,  Motteaux  v.  London  Ass.  Co.,  1739, 1  Atk.  548);  and  a  ship 
insured  **  at  and  from  Havana,"  which  after  entering  the  harbour  and 
while  proceeding  to  the  place  for  discharging  her  outward  cargo  struck 
against  an  anchor  and  suffered  loss,  was  held  to  be  protected  by  the 
policy  (Haughton  v.  Empire  M.  I.  C,  1865,  L  R  1  Ex.  206).  After  the 
risk  has  once  attached,  it  will  continue  all  the  time  that  the  vessel  lies 
in  the  port  preparing  for  the  voyage ;  and  any  delay  which  is  due  to 
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necessity  or  a  purpose  connected  with  the  voyage,  and  is  not  more  than 
is  reasonable  for  that  purpose,  will  not  discharge  the  underwriter 
{Motteavx's  Case  above,  repairs ;  LangJwm  v.  AllntUt,  1812, 4  Taun.  511 ; 
13  R.  R  663,  getting  simulated  papers;  Orant  v.  Xing,  1802,  4  Esp. 
174 ;  6  R.  R.  849,  waiting  for  a  particular  crew ;  Baine  v.  Bell,  1808, 
9  East,  195 ;  9  R  R.  533,  getting  provisions),  and  what  is  reasonable  is 
"  determined  by  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the  port  where  the  vessel 
is"  (Tindal,  CJ.,  Phillips  v.  Irving,  1844,  7  M.  &  G.  328).  The  fact  of 
another  policy  covering  the  ship  after  she  arrives  with  an  outward  cargo 
does  not  prevent  a  policy  on  a  homeward  risk  attaching  (Camden  v. 
Cowley,  1763,  1  Black.  (W.)  417).  The  port  "at  and  from"  which  the 
vessel  is  insured,  includes  what  is  commercially  part  of  it,  and  not 
merely  what  legally  belongs  to  it  {Constable  v.  NMe,  1810,  2  Taun.  403 ; 
11  R  R.  617 ;  Bridport  is  not  Lyme :  Payne  v.  Hidckinson,  1808,  tWtf. 
405;  11  R  R  620;  Llanelly  is  not  Carmarthen:  Sailing  Ship  Eastern 
Co,  V.  Hichie,  1889,  15  Q.  B.  D.  580,  Brett,  M.R.);  and  may  mean  an 
open  roadstead  (Cockey  v.  Atkinson',  1819,  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  460;  21  R  R 
357;  Sea  I.  C.  v,  Gavin,  1830,  2  Dow  &  C.  129).  Under  the  words  "at 
and  from  a  port  or  ports,"  or  "  place  or  places,"  a  ship  is  protected  in 
sailing  to  dififerent  places  to  take  in  cargo  (Lamhert  v.  Luldard,  1814, 
5  Taun.  479 ;  15  R  R  557) ;  a  policy  "  at  or  from  "  a  West  Indian  island 
or  district  containing  several  ports,  attaches  directly  the  ship  has  been 
moored  in  good  safety  at  the  first  port  at  which  she  touches  in  order 
to  discharge  outward  cargo  (Camden  v.  Cowley,  ante),  and  the  ship  is 
protected  in  going  from  port  to  port  of  the  island  (Cruickshank  v. 
Janson,  1810,  2  Taun.  301;  11  R  R  584,  Jamaica;  Warre  v.  Miller, 
1825,  4  Barn.  &  Cress.  538;  28  R  R  382,  Grenada),  unless  the  words 
refer  to  only  one  port,  e,g.  "  at  and  from  the  ship's  port  of  loading  in 
North  America,"  when  it  will  attach  at  that  port  only  (Brown  v.  Tayleur, 
1835,  4  Ad.  &  E.  241 ;  and  see  Hunting  v.  BoiUton,  1895,  1  Com.  Caa 
120) ;  but  such  ports  or  places  must  be  places  at  which  the  vessel  might 
arrive  with  some  other  object  than  that  of  merely  passing  on  her  way 
to  some  other  point  (Maritime  L  C,  v.  Alianaa  L  C.  of  SarUander,  [1907] 
2  K.  B.  660).  A  liberty  to  touch  and  stay  at  any  port  or  place  whatso- 
ever does  not  authorise  the  ship  to  depart  from  the  course  of  her  voyage 
from  the  port  of  departure  to  the  port  of  destination  (Rule  6  of  the  Act, 
and  see  Deviation). 

(b)  Freight. — As  already  seen,  there  are  three  kinds  of  freight :  (1) 
chartered  freight;  (2)  ordinary  freight;  (3)  the  profit  made  by  the 
shipowner  carrying  his  own  goods  in  his  own  ship.  The  risk  does  not 
begin  at  the  same  time  in  (1)  as  it  does  in  (2)  and  (3). 

(1)  Where  chartered  freight  is  insured  "  at  and  from  "  a  particular 
place,  and  the  ship  is  at  that  place  in  good  safety  when  the  contract  is 
concluded,  the  risk  attaches  immediately.  If  she  be  not  there  when  the 
contract  is  concluded,  the  risk  attaches  as  soon  as  she  arrives  there  in 
good  safety  (M.  I.  A.  Schedule,  r.  3  (c)). 

As  chartered  freight  is  a  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  charterer  to 
the  shipowner  for  the  time  of  his  ship  as  a  vehicle  for  his  goods  for  the 
voyage  specified  in  the  charter-party,  an  insurable  interest  in  it  arises 
when  the  ship  has  begun  to  perform  her  part  under  the  charter-party, 
i.e,  arrives  at  the  port  of  departure  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  whether 
she  is  ready  to  take  in  the  chartered  cargo  or  not.  The  charter-party 
and  the  policy  may  or  may  not  cover  quite  the  same  voyage ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  freight  may  be  insured  on  a  voyage  only  part  of  which  is 
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chartered,  and  the  chartered  party  may  come  first  or  last  in  the  insured 
voyfi^  (TJumpson  v.  Taylor,  1795,  6  T.  R  478;  3  R  R  233;  Foley  v. 
United  F.  &  M,  L  C,  1870,  L.  R  5  C.  P.  155 ;  Barber  v.  Fleming,  1869, 
L.  R  5  Q.  B.  59 ;  PoUer  v.  liankin,  1873,  L.  R.  6  H.  L  83 ;  RomcasUe  v. 
Suart,  1806,  7  East,  400;  8  R  R  649;  Davickon  v.  Willasey,  1813, 
1  M.  &  S.  313;  14  R  R  438;  Atty  v.  Lindo,  1805,  1  Bos.  &  R  N.  R 
236 ;  8  R.  R  788 ;  Mis  v.  La/one,  1853,  8  Ex.  Rep.  546). 

If,  however,  the  words  of  a  freight  policy  limit  the  beginning  of  the 
risk  to  a  definite  time,  e.g.  the  loading  of  the  cargo,  the  risk  will  not 
attach  before  that  happens  (Beckett  v.  West  of  Fngland  M.  L  (7.,  1871, 
25  L.  T.  N.  S.  739) ;  and  the  words  "  on  freight  b^inning  from  the  load- 
ing of  the  vessel,"  have  been  held  to  mean  the  complete  loading  (Jones 
V.  Neptune  M.  I.  C,  1872,  L.  R  7  Q.  B.  702 ;  Hopper  v.  Wear  M.  L  C, 
1882,  46  L.  T.  K  S.  107).  Under  a  policy  on  "  freight  of  meat  at  and 
from  Monte  Video  to  any  ports  in  the  Plate,  and  thence  to  United 
Kingdom,  the  assurance  to  begin  upon  freight  from  loading  of  goods  at 
Monte  Video,"  where  the  ship,  owins  to  her  refrigerating  machinery 
going  wrong  (a  loss  for  which  the  underwriters  were  to  be  responsible 
by  the  policy),  earned  no  freight,  and  no  meat  was  shipped  at  Monte 
Video,  and  both  parties  knew  when  the  policy  was  made  that  no  meat 
could  be  shipped  there  owing  to  there  being  no  refrigerating  applicancea 
there,  it  was  held  that  the  words  "  at  [and  from  the  loading "  must  be 
struck  out  as  insensible,  and  the  risk  attached  at  Monte  Video  (Hydames 
S.  S.  Co.  v.  Indemnity  M,  M.  A.  C,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  500,  C.  A.). 

(2)  and  (3).  Where  freight  other  than  chartered  freight  is  insured 
*'  at  and  from  "  a  particular  place,  the  risk  attaches  pro  ratd  as  the  goods 
or  merchandise  are  shipped ;  provided  that  if  there  be  cargo  in  readiness 
which  belongs  to  the  shipowner,  or  which  some  other  person  has  con- 
tracted with  him  to  ship,  the  risk  attaches  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  ready 
to  receive  such  cargo  (M.  I.  A.,  Schedule,  r.  3).  An  insurable  interest 
in  such  freight  (and  it  is  immaterial  for  this  purpose  whose  the  goods 
are,  Flint  v.  FUmyng,  1830, 1  Bam.  &  Ad.  45 ;  35  R  R  205)  arises,  and 
the  risk  thereon  b^ins  either  when  the  cargo  is  shipped  (as  expressed 
in  the  Lloyd's  policy)  or  when  the  ship  is  ready  to  take  the  cargo,  and 
the  cargo  is  ready  to  be  put  on  board  the  ship  at  the  named  port 

At  first  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  risk  did  not  attach  tiU 
the  cargo  was  shipped  (Tonge  v.  Watts,  1746,  2  Stra.  1251);  it  was  then 
extended  to  cases  where  the  cargo  was  partly  shipped  and  partly  not 
(Montgomery  v.  Eggington,  1789,  3  T.  R  362;  1  R  R  718);  and  finally 
to  cases  where  no  cargo  was  shipped,  but  it  was  all  ready  to  be  so 
(Truscott  V.  Christie,  1820, 2  B.  &  B.  320 ;  23  R  R  446 ;  Warre  v.  MiUer, 
1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  538 ;  28  R  R  382).  If  the  cargo  is  not  shipped, 
it  must  be  ready  under  a  binding  contract  to  that  effect^  or  the  risk  on 
its  freight  will  not  begin  (Fatrtck  v.  Eam£s,  1813,  3  Camp.  441,  known 
as  the  Orchella  Weed  Case),  or  part  performance  under  a  contract  must 
be  shown  (Truscott  v.  Christie,  ante).  If  the  ship  and  cargo  are  not  com- 
pletely ready  for  each  other,  and  no  cargo  is  shipped,  the  risk  will  not 
attach  (F(yrhes  v.  Aspinall,  1811,  13  East,  323;  12  R  R  352;  Forbes  v. 
Cowie,  1808,  1  Camp.  520 ;  Devaux  v.  F Anson,  1839,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  519; 
50  R  R.  786 ;  Williamson  v.  Innes,  1831,  8  Bing.  81,  Lord  Lyndhurst). 
But  if  the  ship  has  never  arrived  at  the  port  of  loading,  d  fortiori  the 
risk  on  freight  thence  will  not  attach,  and  a  clause  that  *'  freight  is  to  be 
covered  from  the  engagement  of  the  goods  "  must  be  read  subject  to  thia 
condition  (The  Copernicus,  [1896]  P.  237). 
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Under  a  policy  or  difference  of  freight  by  a  chartered  ship  "  to  pay 
total  loss  of  ship  unable  to  fulfil  charter-party  by  non-arrival  or  inability 
to  load  by  a  given  date  from  any  reason  whatever/'  where  the  ship  had 
loaded  half  her  cargo  by  that  date,  and  then  was  obliged  by  ice  to  leave 
four  days  later  with  four-fifths  of  it,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  total  loss 
(Smith  and  Scaramanga  v.  Fennifig,  1898,  14  T.  L.  R  222). 

(c)  Goods, — ^Where  goods  or  other  moveables  are  insured  "  from  the 
loading  thereof,''  the  risk  does  not  attach  until  they  are  actually  on 
board,  and  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  them  while  in  transit  from  the 
shore  to  the  ship  (M.  I.  A.,  Schedule,  r.  4),  e.g.  in  lighters,  unless  so 
expressly  provided  (Hurry  v.  Boyal  Exchange  A,  C,  1801,  2  Bos.  &  Pul. 
430 ;  6  R  R  804 ;  General  I.  C.  of  Trieste  v.  Boyai  Mcchange  A.  C,  1897, 
2  C.  C.  144).  The  risk  on  goods  attaches  as  soon  as  they  are  shipped, 
and  the  time  of  the  ship's  sailing  does  not  affect  it  (Johnson  v.  Bryant^ 
1896,  12  T.  L.  R  368).  The  words  "from  the  loadmg  thereof"  where 
they  follow  "  at  and  from  "  a  specified  port,  imply,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  policy  attaches  only  on  goods  loaded  at  that  port,  though  the  under- 
writer knows  that  goods  have  been  previously  loaded  which  the  assured 
means  to  protect  (Hodgson  v.  Richardson^  1763, 1  Black.  W.  463 ;  Bobert- 
son  V.  French,  1803,  4  East,  130 ;  7  R  R  535 ;  Spitta  v.  Woodman,  1810, 
2  Taun.  416 ;  11  R  R  628 ;  and  other  cases  quoted  by  Amould,  447-450). 
The  following  e^cceptions,  however,  have  been  recognised  to  this  rule : 
(a)  If  there  is  anything  in  the  policy  to  indicate  that  a  prior  loading 
was  contemplated  by  the  parties  (Lord  Ellenborough,  Bell  v.  Hobson, 
1812,  16  East,  240;  14  R  R  337);  e.g.  policy  declared  to  be  in  con- 
tinuation of  an  earlier  one  giving  liberty  to  the  ship  to  take  in  goods 
wherever  she  might  touch  (ifrwi.) ;  policy  "  beginning  the  adventure  from 
loading  on  board  ship  wheresoever"  (Gladstone  v.  Clay,  1813,  1  M.  &  S. 
418;  14  R  R  479);  reinsurance  made  subject  to  clauses  of  original 
policy  on  goods  in  African  barter  trade  (Joyce  v.  Bealm  L  C,  1872,  L.  R 
7  Q.  B.  580) ;  (b)  if  there  has  been  a  constructive  loading  at  the  port 
where  the  risk  is  to  begin,  i.e.  if  previously  loaded  goods  have  been 
landed  and  reloaded  there  for  a  new  destination  (Nonnen  v.  Beid,  Nownen 
v.  Kettlewell,  1812, 16  East,  176 ;  Carr  and  Joslirig  v.  Montefiore,  1864, 
5  B.  &  S.  408) ;  (c)  where  the  policy  contains  a  liberty  to  "  touch,  stay, 
and  trade  "  or  the  like  on  a  trading  or  bartering  voyage  (  Violet  v.  AUnutt^ 
1811,  3  Taun.  419;  12  R  R  676,  goods  loaded  at  Penzance  under  a 
policy  "at  and  from  Plymouth  to  Malta,  with  liberty  to  touch  at 
Penzance;"  Barclay  v.  Stirling,  1816,  5  M.  &  S.  6;  17  R  R  245; 
Hunter  v.  LeatJUey,  1831,  10  Barn.  &  Cress.  858). 

The  port  where  the  goods  are  to  be  landed  includes  places  which 
are  commercially  part  of  it  (Moacon  v.  Atkvns,  1812,  3  Camp.  200; 
13  R.  R  789,  "  goods  at  and  from  Amelia  Island  to  London  "  cover  goods 
loaded  at  Tigre  Island,  the  usual  place  for  loading  such  cargoes).  In 
policies  on  bartering  voyages,  e.g,  in  the  African  trade,  it  was  common 
to  have  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  outward  cargo  is  to  be  considered 
homeward  interest  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival  at  the  first  port 
or  place  of  trade,  which  protected  both  outward  and  homeward  voyages 
(Tobin  V.  Harford,  1863,  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  791) ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
usage  to  such  effect,  such  a  clause  in  a  time  policy  does  not  cover  an 
outward  cargo  landed  and  stored  in  a  factory  for  barter  or  native  pro- 
duce received  in  exchange  for  it  but  not  yet  shipped,  and  lost  by  fire 
(Harrison  v.  JSllis,  1857.  7  EI.  &  BL  465). 

The  risk  may  also  be  prevented  from  attaching  by  the  ship  not 
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Bailing  from  the  place  of  departure  specified  by  the  policy  (M.  I.  A., 
8.  43 ;  Murray  v.  Columbian  I.  C,  1809,  4  Johna  N.  Y.  443 ;  Phillipa, 
931).  The  only  exception  to  this  is  where  the  ship  sails  under  a  mixed 
policy,  t.e.  time  as  well  as  voyage,  when  she  may  start  from  the  port 
of  departure  before  the  day  specified  for  the  beginning  of  the  risk  if  she 
sails  on  the  insured  voyage,  and  the  policy  will  attach  on  that  day 
{Way  V.  Modigliani,  VIVI,  2  T.  R  30;  1  R  R  412);  for  "the  risk 
is  then  described  to  be  at  and  from  certain  ports  for  the  purpose 
of  specifying  what  voyage  is  intended,  and  not  for  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk  "  (Phillips,  928,  quoting  Manley  v.  United  M.  & 
F.  L  a,  1812,  9  Mass.  85 ;  and  Martin  v.  Fishing  I.  (7.,  1838,  20  Pick 
Mass.  389). 

(2)  Abandonment  of  the  Voyage. — But  though  the  ship  is  at  the 
place  where  the  risk  is  to  begin,  or  she  sails  from  the  specified 
port  of  departure,  the  policy  will  not  attach  if  another  entirely 
different  voyage  is  intended  (Phillips,  930) ;  for  where  the  destination 
is  specified  in  the  policy  and  the  ship,  instead  of  sailing  for  that  destina- 
tion, sails  for  any  other  destination,  the  risk  does  not  attach  (M.  L  A«, 
8.  44;  see  Way  v.  Modigliani,  above;  so  Wodridge  v.  Boydell,  1778, 
lDoug.l6a;  5e«ar  v.  ifcFtoir,  1804,1  Bos.  &  P.N. R  23;  8R.R744). 
In  a  case  under  an  open  policy  on  "goods  as  interest  may  appear  or  be 
hereafter  declared  from  Mersey  to  any  port  in  Spain  this  side  of  Gibraltar, 
and  thence  by  inland  conveyance  to  any  place  in  interior  of  Spain,"  and 
by  marginal  note  any  deviation  or  change  of  voyage  not  included  in  the 
policy  was  to  be  held  insured  at  a  premium  to  be  arranged,  where  the 
goods  were  sent  from  Bradford  by  rail  to  Liverpool  and  thence  to 
Madrid,  being  meant  to  be  carried  like  former  consignments  by  sea 
to  Seville  (this  side  Gibraltar)  and  thence  to  Madrid,  but  by  mistake 
they  were  shipped  in  a  vessel  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Carthagena 
(beyond  Gibraltar),  and  bills  of  lading  were  made  out  to  Carthagena,  and 
the  assured  declaied  the  goods  under  the  policy  and  told  the  broker  that 
the  goods  were  going  to  Seville,  and  the  ship  was  lost  before  reaching 
any  Spanish  port,  it  was  held  that  the  risk  did  not  attach  at  Bradford 
or  Liverpool,  and  the  underwriters  were  not  liable  {Simxm  Israjd  &  Co, 
V.  Sedgwick,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  303). 

After  the  risk  has  begun  under  the  policy,  it  continues  till  loss, 
or  the  termination  of  the  adventure  by  arrival  of  the  thing  insured 
in  safety,  or  by  deviation  (which  includes  delay  in  prosecuting  it  as 
well  as  departure  from  the  right  course  of  the  voyage ;  see  M.  L  A^ 
ss.  46-49,  and  Deviation)  or  by  change  of  voyage. 

(3)  Change  of  Voyage, — ^A  change  of  voyage  takes  place  where  after 
the  risk  has  begun  the  destination  of  the  ship  is  voluntarily  changed 
from  the  destination  contemplated  by  the  policy  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  45  (1) ; 
Parldns  v.  Tunno,  1809,  11  East,  22;  10  R  R  422);  and  unless  «ie 
policy  otherwise  provides  where  there  is  a  change  of  voyage,  the  insurer 
is  discharged  from  liability  as  from  the  time  of  change,  ie.  as  from  the 
time  when  the  determination  to  change  it  'is  manifested,  and  it  is  im- 
material that  the  ship  may  not  in  fact  have  left  the  course  of  the  voyage 
contemplated  by  the  policy  when  the  loss  occurs  (M.  I.  A.,  s,  45  (2)).  The 
difference  between  deviation  and  change  of  voyage  is  that  the  former 
will  not  avoid  the  policy  till  it  is  actually  begun,  while  the  latter  avoids 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  determined  upon  though  the  ship  is  still  on  the  right 
course  or  has  not  even  started  {Tasker  v.  Cunningham,  1819,  1  Bli  P.  C. 
87 ;  20  R  R  33) ;  but  if  her  immediate  destination  is  covered  by  the 
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policy  it  is  immaterial  that  under  a  charter-party  she  has  a  further 
destination  {HaU  v.  Brwjim,  1814,  2  Dow,  P.  C.  367 ;  3  E.  E.  897). 
Undertaking  an  intermediate  voya^^e  or  putting  into  an  intermediate 
port,  though  intended  before  the  voyage  b^an,  is  not  a  change  of 
voyage,  if  the  master  means  finally  to  proceed  to  the  original  destina* 
tion,  especially  if  caused  by  necessity  (Driscd  v.  Passmare,  1798, 1  Bos.  & 
Pul.  200 ;  4  R  R  782,  a  fear  of  pirates ;  Heselton  v.  Allrndt,  1813, 
1  M.  &  S.  46).  If,  however,  such  intermediate  voyage  be  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  agreed  voyage,  or  justified  by  necessity  or  usage,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  master  still  intends  to  proceed  to  the  original 
destination  does  not  prevent  it  being  a  change  of  voyage  {BottonUey 
V.  Bovill,  1826,  5  Bam.  &  Cress.  210 ;  Salvador  v.  Hopkins,  1765,  3  Burr. 
1707,  East  India  trade  usage).  The  mere  fact  of  taking  in  cargo 
and  clearing  out  for  an  intermediate  port  is  not  a  change  of  voyage, 
though  it  may  be  a  deviation  if  carried  out  {Kewley  v.  Ryan,  1794,  2 
Black  (H.)  343 ;  3  R  R  408). 

(4)  End  of  Risk. — ^The  risk  under  a  policy  ends  at  the  time  agreed 
therein,  whatever  that  may  be ;  but  by  the  statutory  policy  the  risk  on 
ship  is  expressed  to  continue  '*  till  she  hath  moored  at  anchor  twenty- 
four  hours  in  good  safety,"  and  that  on  goods  (and  freight,  see  post)  **  until 
they  be  there  {i.e,  at  the  port  of  destination)  discharged  and  safely  landed." 

(a)  Ship. — If  no  other  time  than  that  in  the  statutory  policy  be 
expressed,  the  underwriter's  liability  ends  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
fihip  moors  at  anchor  in  good  safety  {Mercantile  Af.  /.  C.  v.  Titfierington, 
1864,  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  11).  Mooring  in  good  safety  means  (1)  mooring  in 
A  state  of  physical  safety,  and  the  ship  being  able  to  keep  afloat  while 
her  cargo  is  being  unloaded  (Shawe  v.  Felton,  1801,  2  East,  109 ;  6  R  R 
394) ;  (2)  mooring  in  a  state  of  political  safety,  i.e.  not  subject  to  embargo, 
seizure,  or  capture  by  the  government  of  the  port  or  strangers  {Minett 
V.  Anderson,  1794, 1  Pea.  277 ;  3  R  R  692 ;  Homeyer  v.  Lashington,  1812, 
15  East,  46 ;  13  R  R  759) ;  but  mere  liability  to  seizure  upon  arrival 
is  not  equivalent  to  seizure  when  that  only  takes  place  several  days 
Afterwards  (Lockyer  v.  0^,  1786,  1  T.  R  252 ;  1  R  R  194,  for  smug- 
gling); and  (3)  it  means  mooring  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
discharging,  or  the  risk  will  continue  ( Waples  v.  Barnes,  1746,  2  Stra. 
1243;  Samv^  v.  Roy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1828,  8  Bam.  &  Cress.  119 ;  and  so  in 
United  States,  Zacharie  v.  New  Orleans  L  C,  1827,  5  Mart.  N.  S.  (La.) 
637 ;  Dickey  v.  United  I.  C,  1814, 11  Johns.  N.  Y.  358).  Any  mooring 
place  will,  however,  satisfy  the  policy,  if  final,  though  it  be  not  the  best, 
^.g.  a  ship,  on  arriving  at  the  London  dock,  where  she  was  to  unload,  and 
owing  to  there  being  no  room  for  her  inside  being  moored  outside, 
lash^  to  other  vessels  for  seven  days,  and  then  being  forced  adrift  by 
the  ice  and  lost,  is  not  covered  by  the  policy  (Angerstein  v.  Bell,  1795, 
Park,  55 ;  Amould,  491  et  seq. ;  Phillips,  968  and  969).  The  word 
^*  safety  "  refers  to  the  ship  and  not  to  her  moorings  (BoviU,  C. J.,  Lidgett 
T.  Secretan,  1871,  L.  R  5  C.  P.  190). 

If  the  statutory  clause  is  not  in  the  policy  the  risk  on  ship  continues 
till  her  safe  arrival  at  her  port  of  destination,  but  will  cease  immediately 
upon  her  being  moored  at  the  usual  place  of  discharge  there  (Amould, 
493 ;  Bramwell,  B.,  Stone  v.  M.  I.  C.  0.  L.  of  OoUenberg,  1875, 1  Ex.  D.  81). 
In  policies  expressing  the  risk  to  continue  "  until  arrival,"  the  question 
of  arrival  is  one  of  fact,  determined  by  the  general  usage  at  the  port 
^Lindsay  v.  Janson,  1859,  4  H.  &  N.  699 ;  and  see  Whiiwell  v.  Harrison^ 
1848,  2  Ex.  Kep.  127). 
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If  the  port  of  destination  on  an  outward  voyage  is  an  island  or 
district  containing  several  ports,  the  risk  (in  the  absence  of  stipulation 
or  usage)  ends  immediately  after  the  ship  has  been  moored  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  safety  at  the  first  port  at  which  she  stops  to  discharge 
the  bulk  of  her  cargo ;  and  if  she  be  lost  afterwards  in  coasting  from 
one  port  to  another,  that  the  loss  falls  on  the  homeward  policy,  if  there 
is  one,  and  not  on  the  outward  policy  anyhow  {Camden  v.  Cowley,  1763, 
1  Black.  (W,)  417 ;  Barrasa  v.  Lmidon  A,  (7.,  1782,  Park,  64).  If  the 
outward  cargo  has  already  substantially  been  discharged  it  makes  no 
difference  that  a  small  part  of  it  is  still  on  board  (either  as  ballast  or 
because  it  could  not  be  sold)  at  the  time  of  loss  (Leigh  v.  Mather^  1795, 
Marsh.  214;  5  R  R  740;  Inglis  v.  Vavx,  1813,  3  Camp.  437;  14  R  R 
778 ;  M(me  v.  Taylor,  1834, 1  Ad.  &  E.  25 ;  40  R  R  242).  If  only  a 
small  part  of  the  cargo  has  been  discharged  at  a  port  of  distress,  and 
the  ship  originally  meant  to  discharge  all  or  part  of  her  cargo  at  another 
port,  the  risk  continues  till  that  other  port  {Leigh  v.  Mother,  above). 
The  risk  on  ship  will  not  end  till  she  has  moored  twenty-four  hours  in 
good  safety  at  the  first  port  at  which  she  was  intended  to  unload,  and 
at  which  she  actually  breaks  bulk  in  order  to  unload  all  or  part  of  it; 
if  the  port  into  which  she  puts  is  one  to  which  she  was  originally 
destined,  and  she  is  lost  after  being  moored  there  twenty-four  hours 
*  in  good  safety,  the  risk  ends  although  she  has  not  actually  broken  bulk» 
but  is  only  preparing  to  do  so  (Arnould,  498).  Entering  a  port  with 
only  a  contingent  purpose  to  unload  there  if  circumstances  should  make 
it  expedient  does  not  make  it  the  port  of  discharge  {Lapham  v.  AUa^  L  C^ 
1833,  24  Pick.  Mass.  1). 

The  policv  may  express  the  risk  to  continue  on  a  ship  ^  to  her  port 
of  discharge,'  which  means  the  port  at  which  it  was  originally  intended 
that  the  goods  shall  be  delivered  {Clason  v.  Simmonds,  1741  Park,  444; 
and  so  held  in  the  United  States ;  Phillips,  962) ;  or  "  to  her  port  or  porta 
of  discharge,"  which  means  the  port  where  she  substantially  discharges 
her  cargo,  or  the  great  bulk  of  it,  though  she  may  have  discharged  somo 
at  a  previous  port  (Arnould,  500,  501,   quoting  cases;   so  in  United 
States,  Upton  v.  Salem  Comm.  I.  C,  1844,  8  Mete.  Mass.  605) ;  or  "  to  a 
named  place  and  her  port  of  discharge,"  which  means  that  the  named 
port  is  not  the  port  of  discharge,  and  the  risk  continues  till  the  latter 
{Stephens  v.  Beverley  I.  C,  1820,  Mass. ;  Phillips,  963) ;  or  "  to  her  final 
port  of  discharge  or  destination,"  which  is  not  the  port  where  the  ship 
might  have  been  originally  meant  to  discharge,  but  where  she  actually 
does  discharge  her  cargo  {Moffat  v.  Ward,  1784, 4  Doug.  29n.) ;  and  where 
a  ship  destined  for  China  unloaded  a  good  deal  of  her  cargo  at  Madras, 
but  still  had  on  board  that  part  of  it  which  had  been  destined  for  China, 
she  was  held  covered  till  she  got  to  China  {Preston  v.  Gfreenwood,  1784, 
4  Doug.  28).    But  the  words  "  final  port "  need  not  mean  that  of  dis- 
charge, but  may  mean  that  of  loading  for  a  subsequent  voyage ;  thus 
where  the  insurer  on  a  policy  "  at  and  from  Sydney  to  Newcastle,  and 
thence  to  any  port  or  ports,  place  or  places,  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
and  for  thirty  days  in  port  after  final  arrival,"  reinsured  his  risk  "  at  and 
from  Newcastle  (N.  S.  W.),  to  any  port  or  ports,  place  or  places,  West 
Coast  of  South  America,  and  for  thirty  days  after  arrival  in  final  port," 
and  the  ship  sailed  from  Newcastle  to  Valparaiso,  dischaiged  all  her 
cargo  there,  and   after  staying  there  more  than  thirty  days  loaded 
ballast  and  some  cargo  for  Talcahuano  (West  Coast  of  South  America), 
meaning  to  sail  home  thence  with  full  cargo,  and  was  lost  on  the  way 
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thither,  it  was  held  that  the  loss  was  covered  by  the  policy  (Crocker 
V.  Sturge,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  330).  In  a  policy  on  a  ship  for  a  voyage  to 
a  port  and  "  for  thirty  days  in  port  after  arrival,  and  until  the  ship 
should  be  moored  there  in  good  safety  at  anchor,"  "  days "  mean  con- 
secutive periods  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  loss  of  the  ship  on 
1st  September  at  4.30  p.m.,  when  she  had  arrived  there  2nd  August  at 
11.30  A.M.,  was  not  covered  (Com/oot  v.  Boyal  JSxchange  A.  C,  [1904] 

1  Q.  B.  40). 

The  last  port  of  discharge  means  the  last  friendly  port  of  discharge 
(Bayley,  J.,  Brovme  v.  Vigne,  1810,  12  East,  283 ;  11  R  R  375) ;  and  so 
a  policy  "  to  any  of  Windward  or  Leeward  Isles,"  means  to  any  of  such 
isles  as  are  friendly  (Neihan  v.  Ddacour,  1798,  2  Esp.  619). 

The  duration  of  the  risk  may  be  shortened  by  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  e.g,  consignee  agreeing  to  take  delivery  at  an  intermediate  port 
{Shaplei/Y,  Tappan,  1812,  9  Mass.  20,  U.  S.),  but  the  risk  on  a  ship  insured 
for  a  fishing  voyage  is  not  ended  by  her  sending  home  part  of  her  cargo 
by  another  ship  which  arrived  safely  before  loss  (Phillips  v.  Champion^ 
1815,  6  Taun.  3). 

The  risk  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  prolonged  by  usage  of  trade 
{Salvador  v.  Hopkins,  ante),  or  by  oversight  (Mercantile  M.  I,  C,  v. 
Tiiherington,  1864,  5  B.  &  S.  765). 

(6)  Freight  and  Goods. — ^The  risk  on  freight  and  goods  ends  at  the 
same  time  (Marshall,  Insicran^e,  p.  225). 

Where  the  risk  on  goods  continues  until  they  are  safely  landed  (as 
in  the  Lloyd's  policy)  they  must  be  landed  in  the  customary  manner  and 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival  at  the  port  of  discharge,  and  if  they 
are  not  so  landed  the  risk  ceases  (M.  I.  A.,  schedule,  r.  5).  Landing  in 
the  customary  manner  means  landing  at  the  customary  place  in  the  port 
(Oracie  v.  Maine  L  C,  1814,  8  Cranch  75,  U.  S.).  Where  goods  are 
customarily  landed  in  lighters  or  shallops  or  other  light  craft,  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore,  any  loss  during  that  transit  falls  on  the  under- 
writers (Pdly  V.  Eoy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1757, 1  Burr.  348,  Lord  Mansfield),  eg. 
in  public  lighters  in  the  port  of  London  (Rucker  v.  Roy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1784, 

2  Bos.  &  Pul.  432n. ;  Hurry  v.  Roy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1800,  xbid.  430 ;  6  R  R 
804) ;  or  in  the  contraband  trade  in  the  Spanish  Main  (Matthie  v.  Potts^ 
1802,  3  Bos.  &  Pul.  23);  or  by  custom  in  a  shallow  bay  of  Jamaica 
(Stewart  v.  £eU,  1821,  5  Barn.  &  Aid.  238;  24  R  R  342);  and  the  law 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States  (PhUlips,  970 ;  Arnould,  457, 458).  But 
if  the  assured  receives  the  goods  into  his  own  lighter  or  craft,  or  into  his 
care,  the  underwriters*  liability  is  at  an  end  (Sparrow  v.  Carruthers, 
1745,  2  Stra.  1236;  Strong  v.  Natally,  1804, 1  Bos.  &  P.  K  R  16;  8 
R  R  741),  but  this  has  been  doubted  (Pavi  v.  /.  0.  of  North  America,  1899, 
15  T.  L.  R  534).  Goods  in  order  to  be  "landed"  must  be  put  ashore, 
and  are  not  covered  if  merely  taken  out  of  the  ship  and  put  into  lighters 
in  order  to  be  transhipped  (Hotdder  y.Merchants'  M.  L  (7.,  1886, 17  Q.  B.  D. 
354);  but  they  may  be  "landed"  and  the  underwriters'  liabiUty  in 
respect  of  them  cecise,  though  they  never  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
consignees  at  all,  e,g.  put  into  Government  warehouses  (Brown  v. 
Carstairs,  1810,  3  Camp.  161). 

A  clause  covering  goods  "till  safely  delivered  into  warehouse  of 
assignee "  is  a  usual  Lloyd's  condition  for  covering  goods  in  warehouse 
waiting  for  export  (Ide  v.  Chalmers,  1900,  5  C.  C.  212).  The  word 
"  delivered  "  in  a  policy  is  satisfied  by  the  goods  on  their  discharge  being 
placed  in  a  warehouse  by  the  law  in  force  at  the  port  (Marten  v.  Nippon 
S.  L.  I.  a,  1898,  3  C.  a  164). 
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When  landed  they  will  be  at  the  assured's  risk  unless  placed  there 
only  for  a  temporary  purpose  connected  with  the  voyage,  or  so  as  to  be 
protected  by  trade  usage  {Pelly  v.  Boy,  Ex.  A.  C,  ante  ;  Harrison  v.  EUiA, 
1851,  7  EL  &  Bl.  465 ;  in  United  States,  Parsons  v.  Mass.  F.  and  if.  /.  C, 
1810,  6  Mass.  197).  Any  damage  to  goods  as  well  as  loss  of  them  while 
being  unloaded  from  ship  into  lighter  or  ince  versd,  is  at  the  under- 
writer's risk,  as  it  is  also  if  it  occurs  during  transhipment  and  that  is 
allowed  by  the  policy  (Tierney  v.  Mherinffton,  1743,  1  Burr.  348);  but 
the  words  ''risk  of  transhipment  or  landing  and  transhipment"  have 
been  held  not  to  cover  a  loss  by  fire  to  goods  landed  and  warehoused, 
waiting  to  be  transhipped,  in  the  absence  of  usage  {Au^raJian  Agric.  Co, 
v.  Saunders,  1875,  L  R.  10  C.  P.  668). 

Under  a  Lloyd's  policy  on  goods  "  at  and  from  London  to  any  ports 
in  Australia  in  P.  &  0.  and  Orient  s.s.  with  all  liiberties  and  exemptions 
as  in  bill  of  lading,"  a  loss  of  the  insured  goods  while  on  board  a  local 
steamer  to  which  they  had  been  transhipped  in  accordance  with  the  bill 
of  lading  was  held  covered  {Neale  v.  Rose,  1898,  3  C.  C.  236). 

A  reasonable  time  after  arrival  is  what  is  reasonable  according  to 
the  nature  and  usages  of  the  trade,  the  object  of  the  adventure,  and  the 
opportunity  of  discharge  (Amould,  462,  463);  and  is  a  question  of 
fact  {Parkinson  v.  Collier,  1797,  Park,  470;  Noble  v.  Kennoway,  1780, 
2  Doug.  510). 

XII.  Effect  of  the  Policy. 

(1)  Losses  covered  by  the  Policy, — Subject  to  the  Act,  and  unless  the 
policy  otherwise  provides,  the  underwriter  is  liable  under  the  policy  to 
make  good  any  loss  due  to  perils  insured  against  in  it,  but  he  is  not 
liable  for  any  loss  which  is  not  proximately  caused  by  such  a  peril 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  55  (1) ;  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke,  1874,  L.  R  9  Q.  B.  581,  595, 
Blackburn,  J.). 

The  term  "  all  other  perils  "  includes  only  perils  similar  in  kind  to 
the  perils  specifically  mentioned  in  the  policy  (rule  12  of  the  Act),  and 
the  term  "perils  of  the  seas"  refers  only  to  fortuitous  accidents  or 
casualties  of  the  seas,  and  does  not  include  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
winds  and  waves  (rule  7  of  the  Act). 

The  necessity  for  determining  the  proximate  cause  of  a  loss  is  often 
due  to  there  being  an  express  warranty  in  the  policy  exempting  the 
underwriter  from  losses  falling  within  those  warrantiea  A  ship  insured 
''free  from  capture  and  seizure,"  and  owing  to  her  stranding  being 
captured,  is  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea  {Hahn  v.  Corbett,  1824,  2  Bing. 
205) ;  so,  e,g,  a  ship  insured  "  free  from  American  condemnation,"  and 
owing  to  her  stranding  being  captured  and  condemned  by  the  American 
Government,  is  a  loss  by  condemnation,  and  the  underwriters  are  not 
liable  {Livie  v.  Janson,  1810,,  12  East,  648;  11  R  R.  513).  Where  a 
ship  warranted  "free  from  all  capture  and  all  consequences  of  hostilities," 
was  owing  to  the  extinguishing  of  a  light  on  shore,  wrecked,  and  part 
of  her  cargo  could  have  been  saved  but  for  the  interference  of  hostile 
troops,  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  loss  by  hostilities,  and  the  under- 
writers were  only  liable  for  the  loss  of  such  of  the  cargo  as  could  not 
have  been  saved,  the  putting  out  of  the  light  not  being  a  general  **  con- 
sequence of  hostilities  "  (lonides  v.  Universal  M,  I,  C,  1863, 14  C.  B.  N.  S. 
259). 

A  policy  against  all  loss  or  damage  directly  caused  by  war,  revolution, 
civil  conmiotion  and  hostilities  on  produce  of  rice  fields,  etc.,  in  Manilla 
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was  held  to  cover  loss  by  rice  being  requisitioned  by  military  forces  in 
the  Philippine  hostilities,  but  not  loss  by  deterioration  of  rice  owing  to  its 
detention  in  the  mills  {Molinos  de  Arriz  y.Mumfardy  1900, 16  T.  L.  R  469). 
A  policy  against  "  direct  loss  by  war  "  in  South  Africa  was  held  to  apply 
to  loss  by  goods  being  commandeered  at  Johannesburg  (Curtis  v.  Head, 
1901, 17  T.  L  R.  718). 

A  policy  "  f .  c.  &  s.  risks  and  consequences  thereof,  or  any  attempt 
thereat,  and  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities,"  has  been  held  not 
to  cover  loss  caused  by  the  master  giving  up  a  voyage  owing  to  war 
between  two  foreign  States  and  returning  home  under  a  power  to  that 
effect  in  the  bill  of  lading  (Nickels  v.  Zoruion  and  Provincial  I.  C,  1900, 
6  C.  C.  15,  and  see  Miller  v.  Law  Accident  I.  C,  [1902]  2  K  B.  694,  and 
[1903]  1  K.  B.  712,  for  the  effect  of  a  similar  warranty).  Where  a  time 
policy  on  ship  declared  that  it  should  be  cancelled  in  the  event  of  the  ship 
being  sold  or  transferred  to  new  management,  and  pro  raia  return  of 
premium  should  be  made  with  a  warranty  similar  to  the  above,  it  was  held 
that  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  ship  in  a  Japanese  Prize  Court 
during  the  late  war  gave  no  right  to  recover  the  premium  (Pyman  v. 
Martm,  1907,  22  T.  L.  R  834 ;  24  T.  L.  R  10  (C.  A.)).  Under  such  a 
warranty,  where  the  insured  ship  was  after  capture  lost  by  shipwreck 
and  afterwards  was  condemned  in  the  Prize  Court»  the  underwriter  was 
held  protected  (Anderson  v.  Marten,  [1907]  2  K.  B.  248).  The  inclusion 
of  this  warranty  in  an  "  all  risks "  Lloyd's  policy  does  not  satisfy  the 
terms  of  a  contract  for  sale  of  goods  on  c.  L  f.  terms,  the  insurance  to  be 
against  "  all  risks  "  (  Tuill  v.  Scott  JRobson,  [1907]  1  K.  B.  685).  Under  a 
policy  on  ship  in  the  ordinary  form  an  underwriter  is  not  liable  for 
damages  consequential  on,  but  not  directly  caused  by  collision,  done  by 
sea  water  to  cargo  of  which  the  consignee  justifiably  refused  to  take 
delivery  (Field  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Burr,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  821 ;  [1899]  1  Q.  B. 
579). 

Other  illustrations  are :  if  a  ship  is  wrecked  on  an  island  inhabited 
by  savages  who  plundered  her  cargo,  the  wreck  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  loss  (Bondrett  v.  Hentigg,  1816,  Holt,  149 ;  17  R  R  625).  A  loss  of 
voyage  caused  by  a  prohibition  of  trade,  blockade,  or  occupation  by  an 
enemy  of  the  port  of  destination,  is  not  a  loss  by  "  restraints,,  detentions, 
etc.,  of  kings,  princes,  and  rulers,''  because  the  adventure  is  prevented 
by  fear  of  perils,  and  not  the  perils  themselves  (Hadkinson  v.  Bobinson, 
1803, 3  Bos.  &  PuL  388 ;  7  R  R  786 ;  Lubbock  v.  Bawcro/t,  1803,  5  Esp. 
50 ;  8  R  R  830 ;  Forster  v.  Christie,  1809, 11  East,  205 ;  10  R.  R.  470) ; 
and  a  ship  which  finds  her  destination  blocked  in  this  way  is  not 
protected  while  sailing  to  the  nearest  friendly  port  for  necessary  supplies 
and  repairs  (Parkin  v.  Tunno,  1809,  11  East,  22;  10  R.  R.  422),  If, 
however,  cargo  is  discharged  owing  to  the  probability  of  its  causing  a 
fire  before  arrival  at  its  destination,  the  freight  thereby  lost  is  a  loss 
under  the  policy  (The  Knight  of  St.  Michael,  1898,  14  T.  L.  R  189).  ^ 
Though  collision  is  a  peril  of  the  sea,  the  damages  which  the  ship  in  fault 
for  the  collision  has  to  pay  to  the  other  ship  are  not  covered  by  the 
policy  (De  Vavx  v.  Salvador,  1836,  4  Ad.  &  E.  420),  but  have  to  be 
provided  for  by  a  special  clause  to  that  effect,  called  the  **  running  down 
clause."  "  Collision  "  does  not  cover  loss  by  detention  owing  to  collision 
(Shelboume  v.  Law  L  &  I.  C,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  626);  "collision  with 
vessel "  includes  collision  with  a  sunk  barge  (ChandUr  v.  Blogg,  [1898] 
1  Q.  B.  32);  a  collision  clause  in  a  ship  policy  "to  repay  any  sum  paid 
by  assured  in  respect  of  injury  to  another  ship,"  does  not  cover  payment 
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made  by  assured  to  the  owner  of  another  ship  sunk  in  repayment  of 
costs  of  raising  her  to  harbour  authority  {Burger  v.  Indemnity  M.  M,  L  C^ 
[1900]  2  Q.  B,  348),  and  see  The  Engineer,  [1898]  A.  C.  382 ;  In  re 
Margetts  and  Ocean  A.  &  O.  C.  [1901]  2  K.  B.  792).  Under  a  policy 
to  pay  three-fourths  damages  incurred  for  collision,  where  the  ship  was 
sunk  and  underwriters  agreed  to  salve  her  jointly  with  owners,  and 
collision  took  place  between  the  sunk  ship  and  another  owing  to 
negligent  watching  of  wreck,  and  the  other  ship  recovered  damages 
against  her,  it  was  held  that  imderwriters  must  pay  the  whole  of  the 
damages  imder  their  contract  of  indemnity  (Swirt  v.  Alleghany  and 
Merchants  M,  L  C,  1898,  3  C.  C.  312;  and  for  a  collision  clause 
exempting  underwriters  from  liability  for  sums  paid  for  removal  of 
obstructions  under  statutory  power  see  Chapman  v.  Fisher,  1904, 
20  T.  L.  R  319).  A  clause  "to  pay  landing,  warehousing,  and  for- 
warding charges "  extends  to  charges  paid  by  the  assured  forwarding 
the  goods  insured  by  land  conveyance  to  its  destination,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  the  ship  by  which  they  were  intended  to  go  reaching  it 
owing  to  ice,  which  was  a  peril  insured  against  (Popham  v.  St.  Petersburg 
/.  C.  (No.  1),  1904,  10  C.  C.  31).  So  where  chartered  freight  is  insured, 
and  by  a  clause  in  the  charter  the  charterer  has  an  option  of  determining 
the  charter,  and  does  so,  this  is  not  a  loss  which  the  shipowner  can 
recover  from  his  underwriter  as  proximately  caused  by  a  peril  insured 
against  (Mercantile  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Tyser,  1881,  7  Q.  B,  D.  73 ;  Inman  S.  S.  Co. 
V.  Bisehoffy  1882,  7  App.  Cas.  670 ;  and  so  Manchester  Liners  v.  British 
and  Foreign  M.  I.  C,  1901,  7  C.  C.  26) ;  but  if  there  is  no  option,  but 
only  a  provision  that  payment  of  hire  shall  cease  in  a  given  event,  e.g. 
collision,  fire,  or  stranduig  preventing  the  working  of  the  ship,  it  is  a  loss 
under  the  policy  (I-iord  Watson,  Bi^chojf*s  Com,  ante;  The  Alps,  [1893] 
P.  109 ;  The  Bedouin,  [1894]  P.  1). 

Under  policy  on  "  freight  chartered,  or  as  if  chartered,"  a  loss  owing 
to  ship's  master  not  having  reserved  in  bills  of  lading  a  lien  over  the 
whole  cargo  for  the  chartered  freight  is  not  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea 
(Williams  and  Brankelow  S.  S.  Co,  v.  Canton  I.  0.,  [1901]  A.  C.  462). 

The  underwriter  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  attributable  to  the  wilful 
misconduct  of  the  assured  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  55  (2)  (a) ;  Thompson  v.  Hopper, 
1856,  6  EL  &  BL  191,  Lord  Campbell;  Tannir  v.  BenneU,  1825,  Ry. 
&  M.  182 ;  so  Meyer  v.  Balli,  1875, 1  C.  P.  D.  358) ;  e.g.  negligent  navi- 
gation by  the  assured,  who  is  master  of  the  ship,  resulting  in  loss  is 
covered  by  the  policy  (Trinder  v.  JV.  Qtceensland  I.  C,  1897,  2  Com.  Cas* 
216,  Kennedy,  J. ;  so  Trinder  v.  Thames  and  Mersey  M.  I.  C,  1898, 
2  Q.  B.  114);  and  a  loss  due  to  a  mistake  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  acting  bond  fide  and  with  reasonable 
prudence,  falls  on  the  underwriters  (Wilbraham  v.  Wartnaby,  1830, 
LI.  &  W.  144).  A  warranty  that  underwriters  are  not  to  be  liable 
for  any  claim  consequent  upon  loss  of  time  will  protect  them  in  a  policy 
on  freight  (Tumbull  v.  Hull  U.  A.,  1900,  2  Q.  B.  402).  Unless  the 
I)olicy  otherwise  provides,  the  underwriter  is,  however,  liable  for  a  loss 
proximately  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against,  though  it  would  not  have 
happened  but  for  the  misconduct  or  n^ligence  of  the  master  or  crew 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  55  (2)  (a);  Busk  v.  Boy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1818, 2  Bam.  &  AlA  73;  20 
E.  R  350 ;  Walker  v.  Maitland,  1821,  5  Barn.  &  Aid.  171 ;  24  R  R  320 ; 
Hold^wrth  v.  Wise,  1828,  7  Barn.  &  Cress.  794 ;  31  R  R  299 ;  Bedman 
V.  WUson,  1845, 14  Mee.  &  W.  476 ;  69  R  R  740 ;  Davidson  v.  Bumani, 
1868,  L  R  4  C.  P.  117;  Oood!s  Case,  1871,  L.  R  6  C.  P.  563;  Car- 
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mickaeCs  Case,  1887, 19  Q.  B.  D.  242);  and  see  Warranties,  Seaivorthiness, 
above. 

Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  insurer  on  ship  or  goods 
is  not  liable  for  any  loss  proximately  caused  by  delay,  although  delay 
be  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  55  (2)  (b) ;  BrockelbatiJc 
V.  Sv^irtie,  1831, 1  Moo.  &  R  102  ;  Taylor  v.  Dunbar,  1869,  L.  R  4  C.  P. 
206).  But  delay  on  the  voyage  will  not  exempt  the  underwriter  from 
liability,  though  during  the  voyage  events  happen  which  enhance  the 
risk,  e,g.  war  {PlancfU  v.  Fletcher,  1779, 1  Doug.  251 ;  Brandon  v.  NeMtt, 
1790, 6  T.  R  23 ;  3  R  R  109 ;  see  Wyllie  v.  Povah,  1907,  12  C.  C.  317); 
and  in  a  policy  on  chartered  freight,  if  such  delay  arises  as  frustrates  the 
intended  adventure  commercially,  and  the  charter  is  cancelled  by  the 
charterer,  the  shipowner  can  declare  a  total  loss  and  recover  it  from 
the  imderwriters  {JaxJcson  Union  I.  C,  1875,  L.  R  10  C.  P.  125 ;  Jamieson 
v.  Newcastle  S.  S.  F.  I.  A.,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  90);  damage  to  goods  by 
accidental  causes  in  consequence  of  delay  is  recoverable  under  a  policy 
against  all  risks  by  land  and  water  (Schloss  v.  Stevens,  [1906]  2  K.  B. 
665) ;  but  a  warranty  that  underwriters  are  not  to  be  "  liable  for  any 
claim  consequent  on  loss  of  time,  whether  arising  from  a  peril  of  the 
sea  or  otherwise,"  will  protect  them  from  liability  under  a  time  policy 
on  freight  (Bensattde  v.  Thames  and  Mersey  M.  L  C,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  29). 
The  insurer  is  not,  unless  the  policy  so  provides,  liable  for  any  loss 
caused  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  55  (2)  (c)) ;  e,g,  a  leak  if 
•due  to  the  unsea worthy  state  of  the  vessel  and  only  the  ordinary  amount 
of  straining  to  which  she  will  be  unavoidably  exposed  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  voyage  {Fawcus  v.  Sarsfield,  1856, 6  El.  &  Bl.  192 ;  Phillips, 
1105);  or  by  ordinary  leakage  or  breakage  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  55  (2)  (c));  i,e. 
the  ordinary  and  inevitable  amount  of  casualties  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  to  the  thing  insured,  but  an  allied  custom  at  Lloyd's, 
to  the  effect  that  articles  liable  to  such  leakage  or  breakage,  though 
not  put  in  the  common  memorandum  (see  post),  are  always  understood 
to  be  free  of  average,  unless  the  ship  grounded  so  violently  as  to  disturb 
her  stowage,  has  not  been  allowed  to  be  recognised  (Crofts  v.  Marshall, 
1836,  7  Car.  &  P.  597,  Lord  Denman);  or  by  the  inherent  vice  or  nature 
of  the  thing  insured  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  55  (2)  (c)) ;  e,g.  fruit  rotting,  flour  heating, 
wine  going  sour,  meat  going  bad  {Taylor  v.  Dunbar,  1869,  L  R.  4  C.  P. 
206),  cargo  shipped  in  a  wet  or  damaged  state  and  heating  {Boyd 
v.  Dubois,  1811,  3  Camp.  132).  Nor  is  he  liable  for  loss  due  to  the 
ordinary  operation  of  natural  causes,  e,g.  in  the  time  of  the  slave-trade, 
slaves  dying  for  want  of  water  owing  to  the  ship  having  missed  her 
•destination  {Gregson  v.  Oilbert,  1782,  Park,  103),  or  slaves  killed  in  a 
mutiny,  unless  warranted  against  mortality  by  mutiny  (Jones  v.  SchmoU, 
1785,  1  T.  R  130),  or  dying  for  want  of  food  and  water  (Tatham  v. 
Hodgson,  1796,  6  T.  R  656),  or  live  animals  perishing  from  the  like 
cause  (Lawrence  v.  Aberdein,  1821,  5  Bam.  &  Aid.  107;  24  R  R  299; 
Gahay  v.  Lloyd,  1825,  3  Bam.  &  Cress.  793 ;  27  R  R  486) ;  and  under  a 
Lloyd's  policy  of  marine  reinsurance  on  an  animal  "against  all  risks 
including  mortality,  warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  or  detention  and 
•consequences  thereof,"  the  underwriters  were  held  protected  from  liability 
for  compulsory  slaughter  of  the  beast  insured  by  local  regulation  on 
the  ground  of  disease  among  the  animals  on  board,  to  which  probably 
^*  mortality  "  would  not  probably  be  applicable  (St.  Paul  F.  v.  M.  L  C, 
1906, 11  G.  C.  153).  But  under  a  policy  on  cattle  gainst  usual  marine 
risks,  including  restraints  of  princes  and  people,  and  risks  of  mortality 
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and  injury  from  any  cause  whatever  it  was  held  that  where  the  cattle 
were  not  landed  owing  to  government  regulations  because  of  other  cattle 
on  board  sufifering  from  disease  and  were  slaughtered  at  sea,  the  assured 
could  not  recover  without  giving  notice  of  abandonment  (MaTisell  v. 
Soade,  1903,  20  T.  L.  R  150).  The  underwriter  is  not  liable  for  loss 
proximately  caused  by  rats  {Hwnter  v.  Potts,  1815, 4  Camp.  203 ;  2  E.  R. 
353)  or  by  vermin  {BoU  v.  Parr,  1796, 1  Esp.  444,  worms ;  5  R  R  741), 
though  if  thereby  water  be  let  into  the  ship  and  does  damage,  this  is 
a  peril  of  the  sea  {Hamilton  v.  Pandorf,  1887,  12  App.  Cas.  518);  or 
by  any  injury  to  machinery  not  proximately  caused  by  maritime  perils 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  55  (2),  (c) ;  see  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  v.  Faber,  1906,  11  C.  C.  179). 

(2)  Toted  Losses. — Losses  are  either  total  or  partial  Total  losses  are 
either  actual  or  constructive.  An  insurance  against  total  loss  includes 
constructive  as  well  as  actual  total  loss,  unless  the  policy  shows  a  different 
intention  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  56  (1),  (2),  and  (3) ;  Adams  v.  iPKenaie,  1863,  32 
L.  J.  C.  P.  92,  "  against  total  loss  only  "),  but  such  words  as  "  without 
benefit  of  abwdonment "  will  show  such  intention  (ibid,).  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  made  in  policies  on  bottomry  bonds,  when  ''  total  loss " 
means  only  "actual  total  loss,"  for  the  bond  is  only  void  if  the  ship 
is  an  actual  total  loss  {Thompson  v.  Boi/.  Ex,  A,  (7.,  1813,  1  M.  &  S.  30; 
Stephens  v.  Bromfield,  1869,  L.  R  2  P.  C.  516 ;  Bromfidd  v.  Sovihem  I.  C, 
1870,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  192).  If  the  assured  brings  an  action  for  a  total  loss, 
and  the  evidence  proves  only  a  partial  loss,  he  may  recover  for  a  partial 
loss,  unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  t.e.  is  expressed  to  be  *'  free 
from  average"  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  56  (4);  Gardiner  v.  Croasdale,  1760,  2  Burr. 
904 ;  Benson  v.  Chapman,  1848, 2  H.  L.  696, 722) ;  the  reason  being  that 
it  is  often  impossible  for  the  assured  to  know  what  the  extent  of  the  loss 
is  when  he  first  learns  it,  and  what  may  be  at  first  sight  a  total  loss  may 
eventually  j^rove  partial  only,  e.g.  ship  captured  and  recaptured  before 
action  brought;  for  "the  nature  of  the  damnification  at  the  time  of 
action  brought,  is  the  sole  criterion  of  the  right  to  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss  "  (Lord  EUenborough,  Mclver  v.  Henderson,  1816, 4  M.  &  S.  583 ;  16 
R  R  550 ;  Patterson  v.  BUchie,  1815,  ibid.  393 ;  16  R  R  498). 

(a)  An  a^tuai  total  loss  takes  place  when  the  thing  insured  is 
(1)  destroyed,  or  (2)  so  damaged  as  to  cease  to  be  a  thing  of  the  kind 
insured,  or  (3)  where  the  assured  is  irretrievably  deprived  thereof 
(M.  I.  A.,  8.  57  (1)). 

(1)  Thus  it  is  an  actual  total  loss  of  ship  or  goods  if  they  are  burnt, 
or  are  so  dismembered  as  to  lose  their  characteristic  form,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  cease  to  exist  in  specie,  e.g.  if  a  ship  becomes  a  wreck  {Cambridge 
V.  Anderton,  1824,  2  Bam.  &  Cress.  691),  or  a  fruit  cargo  rots  {Dyson 
V.  BcnjDcroft,  1803,  3  Bos.  &  PuL  474;  7  R  R  809),  or  a  wheat  cargo 
decomposes  {Cologan  v.  London  Ass.  Co.,  1816,  5  M.  &  S.  447 ;  17  R  R 
390). 

But  where  goods  reach  their  destination  in  specie,  but  by  reason  of 
obliteration  of  marks  and  otherwise  they  are  incapable  of  identification, 
the  loss,  if  any,  is  partial  and  not  total  (M.  I.  A«,  s.  56  (5)). 

(2)  If  the  thing  insured  is  no  longer  the  same  thing  as  it  was  when 
insured,  e.g.  when  a  ship,  though  it  retains  its  shape,  is  "  a  mere  con- 
geries of  planks  "  {Cambridge  v.  Anderton,  above),  or  a  coal  cargo  is  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion  {Saunders  v.  Baring,  1876,  34  L.  T.  N.  S.  419 ; 
The  Knight  of  St.  Michael,  1898, 14  T.  L.  R  191),  it  is  an  actual  total 
loss.  So  also,  if  it  cannot  arrive  at  its  destination  the  same  thing  as 
when  it  started  on  the  adventure,  it  is  an  actual  total  loss  {Bofux  v. 
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Salvador,  1836,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  266  ;  43  R.  R.  638).  WhQe  if  the  thing 
insured  does  arrive  or  can  arrive  at  its  destination  in  specie,  even  though 
it  cannot  be  restored  to  its  original  condition  except  at  an  expense 
exceeding  its  value,  it  is  not  an  actual  total  loss,  but  may  be  a  con- 
structive one  (see  past)  if  notice  of  abandonment  be  given  (Shatve  v. 
FeUon,  1801,  2  East,  109;  6  R  R  394;  Allen  v.  Svgrue,  1828,  8  Barn. 
&  Cress.  561 ;  32  R  R.  483).  A  fortiori  to  constitute  an  actual  total 
loss  of  goods  *'free  from  average,''  the  loss  must  involve  their  total 
destruction  in  specie  either  actual  or  inevitable,  and  any  part  of  them 
arriving  at  their  destination  in  specie  prevents  an  actual  total  loss  of 
them  being  claimed  {M'Andrews  v.  Vaughan,  1793,  Park,  185 ;  Mason  v. 
Skurray,  1780,  Park,  191 ;  Anderson  v.  Boy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1805,  7  East,  38 ; 
8  R  R  589;  Thompson  v.  i?oy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1812, 16  East,  214;  Hedhirg 
V.  Pearson,  1816,  7  Taim.  154 ;  Navone  v.  ffaddon,  1850, 9  C.  B.  30).  In 
the  United  States  it  has  been  held  that  a  loss  of  99  per  cent  of  the  value 
will  not  be  a  total  loss  (Story,  J.,  Robinson  v.  Commonwealth  I.  C,  1838, 

3  Sumn.  C.  C.  221).  This  is  so  although  the  value  of  such  goods  will  not 
be  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  getting  them  to  their  destination. 

Evidence  of  damage  constituting  an  actual  total  loss  is  often  evidence 
by  the  sale  of  the  thing  insured  at  a  port  of  distress,  owing  to  the 
commercial  impossibility  of  its  arriving  in  its  original  condition  at  its 
destination ;  but  such  sale  must  be  justified  by  necessity,  and  only  if  so 
will  it  constitute  an  actual  total  loss  under  the  policy,  e.g.  ship  fixed  on  a 
rock,  which  was  sold  as  she  lay  for  £18,  but  was  afterwards  got  off  by  the 
purchaser  at  an  expense  of  £75,  and  after  she  had  been  repaired  to  the 
extent  of  £750  was  worth  £1200,  is  not  a  total  loss  {Gardner  v.  Salvador, 
1831, 1  Moo.  &  R  117);  but  a  right  sale  will  pass  the  property  in  the 
thing  insured,  and  be  an  actual  total  loss  {Famworth  v.  Hyde,  1865,  34 
L.  J.  C.  P.  207 ;  Knight  v.  FaUh,  1850,  15  Q.  B.  649). 

(3)  The  following  are  examples  of  irretrievable  deprivation,  e.g. 
actual  destruction  of  it  by  ship  or  goods  going  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  (see  Doyle  v.  Dallas,  1831,  1  Moo.  &  R  48 ;  Anderson  v.  Boy. 
Ex.  A.  C,  above),  or  capture  or  detention  of  it  by  a  foreign  Government 
which  never  restores  it  {MeUish  v.  Andrews,  1813,  15  East,  13 ;  13  R  R 
351),  or  by  a  British  warship,  leading  to  its  judicial  sale  for  the  benefit 
of  the  captors,  tiiough  on  appeal  this  decree  is  reversed,  if  the  cargo  is 
never  restored  {Mullett  v.  Sheddon,  1811,  13  East,  304;  12  R  R  347), 
or  seizure  of  it,  and  its  sale,  which  the  assured  could  have  prevented  by 
giving  security,  pending  an  appeal  by  its  captors,  the  Prize  Court  having 
ordered  it  to  be  restored  {Stringer  v.  English,  etc.,  M.  I.  C,  1869,  L  R 

4  Q.  B.  676).  Sale  of  the  subject  of  insurance  is  also  a  total  loss  of  it, 
not  only  as  evidence  of  irreparable  damage  (as  seen  above),  but  also  as 
evidence  of  deprivation,  e.g.  sale  by  an  Admiralty  Court  at  the  instance 
of  salvors  {Cossman  v.  British  Am.  A.  C,  1887, 13  App.  Cas.  160;  Stringer's 
Case,  above).  There  may  also  be  a  total  loss  of  part  of  the  cargo  (see 
post.  Partial  Loss). 

Freight  is  totally  lost  by  deprivation  when  "  the  event  on  which  its 
being  earned  depends  is  made  absolutely  impossible  or  practically  hope- 
less by  a  peril  insured  against"  (Amould,  1087;  see  Brett,  J.,  Bankin 
V.  Potter,  1873,  L  R  6  H.  L.  99).  Whether  there  is  an  actual  total  loss 
of  freight  thus  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  contract  under  which  it  is 
due,  whether  it  be  a  charter-party  or  an  ordinary  bill  of  lading  freight, 
for  in  the  former  case  the  arrival  of  the  ship  is  generally  the  essential 
condition,  and  if  she  is  lost  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  cargo ;  while 
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in  the  latter  case  the  arrival  of  the  goods  is  the  essential  point,  and 
although  the  ship  be  lost  the  goods  may  be  transhipped,  and  the  freight 
eeumed  {Bankin  v.  Potter,  pp.  99,  103,  above).  Accordingly,  an  actual 
total  loss  of  freight  takes  place  (a)  if  the  ship  is  totally  lost  before 
shipping  the  cargo,  and  no  substituted  ship  is  allowed  (ibid,) ;  (b)  if  both 
ship  and  cargo  perish  together ;  (c)  when  the  ship  is  prevented  by  sea 
perils  from  loading  cargo,  except  after  a  long  prior  delay,  and  the  freighter 
rescinds  the  contract  (Jackson  v.  Union  M,  I,  (7.,  1873,  L.  R  8  C.  P.  572 ; 
Tidly  V.  Howling,  1877,  2  Q.  B.  D.  182),  for  a  delay  caused  by  sea  perils, 
which  commercially  defeats  the  contract^  ends  it  as  much  as  the  sea 
perils ;  (d)  when  ship  and  cargo  are  separated  by  the  loss  and  sale  of 
the  ship,  and  a  substituted  ship  cannot  complete  the  voyage  (Maumi  v. 
Harrison,  1827,  4  Ring.  388 ;  29  R.  R.  580) ;  (e)  when  the  master  sells 
the  cargo  justifiably  at  an  intermediate  port,  and  under  the  policy  the 
assured  can  recover  the  whole  freight  for  the  cargo  sold,  giving  up  to 
the  underwriter  the  freight  subsequent  to  the  sale ;  (/)  and  where  the 
charter-party  stipulates  that  the  freight,  or  any  part  of  a  perishable 
cargo  delivered  sea  damaged  is  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  charter-rate,  and 
the  shipowner  only  insures  one-third  of  it,  and  the  cargo  is  delivered  sea 
damaged  on  the  whole,  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  a  total  loss  on  that 
one-third  (Oriffiihs  v.  Bramley  Moore,  1878,  4  Q.  B.  D.  70 ;  see  Arnould, 
1088). 

Similarly,  there  is  a  total  loss  on  a  policy  on  profits  or  commissions 
if  the  goods  do  not  arriye  at  their  destination  owing  to  sea  perils  (Asfar 
V.  Blunddl,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  196 ;  and  see  Wyllie  v.  Povah,  1907,  12  C.  C. 
367),  "  free  from  all  average  and  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  pay  on  such 
portion  as  does  not  reach  its  destination,"  where  after  notice  of  aban- 
donment part  of  the  cargo  was  reshipped  and  carried  forward  to  its 
destination),  and  on  a  policy  on  disbursements,  i.e,  advances  made  by  the 
charterer  to  the  master  of  a  ship  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  freight  earned 
by  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  destination,  if  the  ship  is  prevented  by  sea 
perils  from  earning  her  freight  (Currie  v.  Bombay  Native  L  C,  1869,  L.  R. 
3  P.  C.  72). 

In  the  case  of  an  actual  total  loss,  no  notice  of  abandonment  need 
be  given  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  57  (2)),  the  reason  being  that  there  is  nothii^  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  underwriter  (see  post),  whether  it  be  of  ship  (Cam- 
bridge V.  Anderton,  above),  goods  (Meilish  v.  Andrews,  ante),  or  freight 
(Potter  V.  Bankin,  ante).  Under  policies  on  profits  and  commissions 
there  is  never  any  need  of  abandonment  (Arnould,  1090 ;  Phillips,  1508, 
1504,  1654,  1658). 

An  actual.total  loss,  in  cases  where  it  cannot  be  proved,  may  be  pre- 
sumed if  the  ship  concerned  in  the  adventure  is  missing,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  no  news  of  her  has  been  received  (M.  I.  A, 
s.  58).  In  this  case  there  is  no  need  to  abandon,  for  it  is  presumed  that 
there  is  nothing  to  abandon  (Houstman  v.  Thomt<yn,  1816,  Holt,  242; 
17  R.  R  632).  What  is  a  reasonable  time  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case  (Greene  v.  Browne,  1744,  2  Stra.  1199; 
Newby  v.  Bead,  1762,  Marsh.  388 ;  HovMman  v.  ThAymton,  above).  Proof 
must  be  given  that  the  ship  was  really  bound  for,  and  sailed  on  the 
voyage  insured  (Cohen  v.  Hindcley,  1809,  2  Camp.  51;  11  R  R.  660; 
TwevUow  V.  Osrvin,  1809,  2  Camp.  85 ;  11  R  R  670 ;  Koster  v.  Beed, 
1826,  6  B,  &  C.  19 ;  30  R  R  239 ;  Koster  v.  Innes,  1825,  Ry.  &  M.  333; 
27  R  R  755).  * 

Where,  by  a  peril  insured  against,  the  voyage  is  interrupted  at  an 
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intennediate  port  or  place  under  such  circumstances  as,  apart  from  any 
special  stipulation  in  the  contract  of  the  afi&eightment,  to  justify  the 
master  in  landing  and  reshipping  the  goods,  or  in  transhipping  them 
and  sending  them  on  to  their  destination,  the  liability  of  the  insurer 
continues,  notwithstcmding  the  landing  or  transhipment  (M.  1.  A.,  s.  59). 
For  the  circumstances  which  justify  the  master  in  landing  or  tranship- 
ping the  goods,  see  Cargo  ;  Ship.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  such  a 
course,  if  not  expressly  allowed  by  the  charter-party,  must  be  justified 
by  necessity;  thus  if  the  policy  gives  express  leave  to  tranship,  no 
necessity  need  be  made  out,  but  otherwise  it  must  (Oliversan  & 
Brightnian  v.  Bold  &  Botherham,  1846,  8  Q.  B.  781,  797 ;  see  Bisk,  ante; 
Plantamour  v.  Staples^  1781,  Marsh.  129). 

Where  the  goods  can  only  be  transhipped  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
freight  in  the  contract  under  which  they  were  shipped,  it  seems  that 
this  is  a  loss  which  falls  on  the  underwriters  on  the  goods,  for  the  goods 
owner  is  liable  to  pay  such  increased  freight  if  such  transhipment  is 
for  his  benefit  (Amould,  811 ;  Phillips,  1138,  1462),  provided  that  the 
original  ship  has  been  prevented  by  perils  insured  against  from  carrying 
the  cargo  to  its  destination,  and  that  a  total  loss  will  ensue  on  the  cargo 
if  it  were  not  carried  on.  Lord  Mansfield  in  one  case  declared  that 
''  the  underwriter  on  a  cargo  has  nothing  to  do  with  freight,"  and  refused 
to  allow  the  assured  to  recover  from  an  underwriter  on  goods  for  pro 
rata  freight  which  the  goods  owner  had  been  ordered  by  a  Prize  Appeal 
Court  to  pay  on  restoration  of  the  ship  being  decreed ;  but  this  cannot 
be  r^arded  as  a  general  rule  (Baillie  v.  Movdiglianiy  1785,  Park,  90). 
The  expenses  of  transhipment  may,  however,  fall  on  the  undervniters 
on  freight,  if  thereby  a  total  loss  of  freight  is  prevented  {Kidston  v. 
Empire  M.  L  C,  1866,  L.  R  1  C.  P.  535,  Willes,  J.). 

(b)  Constructive  Total  Loss. — ^Where  the  subject-matter  insured  ia 
reasonably  abandoned  on  account  of  its  actual  loss  appearing  to  be 
unavoidable,  or  because  it  could  not  be  preserved  from  total  loss  with- 
out an  expenditure  which  would  exceed  its  value  when  the  expenditure 
had  been  incurred,  it  is  a  constructive  total  loss  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  60  (1)). 
Thus  where  the  assured  is  deprived  of  the  possession  of  his  ship  or  goods 
by  a  peril  insured  against,  and  (a)  it  is  unlikely  that  he  can  recover 
the  ship  or  goods,  or  (b)  the  cost  of  recovering  the  ship  or  goods  would 
exceed  their  value  when  recovered  (tWd.,  (2)  (L)),  this  is  a  constructive 
total  loss.  **  In  matters  of  business  a  thing  is  said  to  be  impossible  when 
it  is  not  practicable,  and  a  thing  is  impracticable  when  it  can  only  be 
done  at  an  excessive  and  unreasonable  cost.  For  instance,  if  a  shiUing 
is  dropped  in  deep  water  where  it  can  be  seen,  but  the  expense  of 
recovering  it  will  be  more  than  a  shilling,  it  is  for  commercial  purposes 
lost "  (Maule,  J.,  Moss  v.  SmUh,  1850,  9  C.  B.  103). 

(L)  Ship, — In  the  case  of  damage  to  a  skip,  there  is  a  constructive 
total  loss  where  she  is  so  damaged  by  a  peril  insured  against  that  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  damage  would  exceed  the  value  of  the  ship  when 
repaired  (M.  L  A.,  s.  60  (2)  (ii.)).  A  ship  which  is  so  injured  that  it 
cannot  sail  without  repairs,  and  yet  cannot  be  taken  to  a  port  where 
repairs  can  be  done,  is  an  actual  total  loss  (Willes,  J.,  Barker  v.  Janson^ 
1868,  L.  R  3  C.  P.  303, 305) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ship,  if  it  can 
be  taken  to  a  port  and  repaired,  though  those  repairs  will  exceed  its  value 
when  repaired,  is  only  a  constructive  total  loss,  and  notice  of  abandon- 
ment must  be  given  (see  post ;  Fumeaux  v.  Bradley,  1779,  Park,  257) ; 
and  a  ship  may  be  abandoned  at  her  port  of  destination  if  she  arrives 
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there  a  mere  wreck  {Sh4iwe  v.  Fdton,  1808,  2  East,  109;  6  R  R  394). 
Evidence  of  the  value  of  the  wreck  is  admissible  in  deciding  whether  a 
ship  is  a  constructive  toted  loss  {Beaver  Lint  v.  London  and  Provincial 
L  C,  1899,  5  C.  C.  269).  In  English  law  the  right  to  abandon  only 
becomes  vested  by  the  institution  of  an  action,  while  by  the  law  of  con- 
tinental Europe  generally  and  (perhaps)  Scotland  the  right  is  vested  by 
giving  notice  of  abandonment,  and  subsequent  change  of  circumstances 
is  immaterial,  but  the  test  whether  a  ship  has  become  a  constructive 
total  loss  is  the  same  under  both  systems  {S.  S.  Blairmore  Co.  v.  Macredit, 
[1898]  A.  C.  593). 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  repairs  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  in  respect 
of  general  average  contributions  to  these  repairs  payable  by  other 
interests,  but  the  expense  of  future  salvage  operations,  and  any  future 
general  average  contribution  to  which  the  ship  would  be  liable  if 
repaired,  must  be  taken  into  account  (M.  L  A.,  s.  60  (2)  (iL)).  The 
expense  of  extricating  the  ship  from  a  difficult  or  dangerous  position  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  her  repairs  and  is  included  in  them  {Mount 
V.  Harrison,  1827,  4  Bing.  388 ;  D<yyle  v.  DaUas,  1831,  1  Moo.  &  R  48 ; 
42  R  R  758;  Gardner  v.  Salvador,  ibid,  116;  so  in  United  States, 
Bradlie  v.  Maryland  L  C,  1838,  12  Peters  S.  C.  378;  PhUlipe,  1551). 
A  general  average  contribution  due  from  the  ship  is  also  included  in  the 
repairs  as  being  a  deduction  from  her  value  {Kemp  v.  HaUiday,  1866, 
L.  R  1  Q.  B.  520).  General  average  contributions  due  to  the  ship,  if 
unpaid,  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  as  they  pass  to  the  underwriter 
on  abandonment ;  but,  if  paid,  they  must  be  deducted  from  the  repairs, 
even  though  ship  and  cargo  are  owned  by  the  same  person  (Arnould, 
1132,  quoting  Phillips,  1545).  Freight  earned  by  the  ship  and  in  the 
shipowner's  hands  is  not  pcirt  of  her  value  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
whether  the  ship  is  a  constructive  total  loss  or  not  {Parker  v.  Bvdd,  1897, 
2  Com.  Cas.  47). 

The  cost  of  repairs  is  calculated  by  taking  into  account  all  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  ship  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  casualty 
(Arnould,  1128),  e,g.  difficulty  in  obtaining  materials  for  repair  {Hiompaon 
V.  Covin,  1830,  LI.  &  W.  140  ;  Bead  v.  B(mham,  1821. 3  B.  &  B.  147;  23 
R  R.  587) ;  the  fact  that  the  insured  ship  had  a  Dutch  register,  and  that 
it  was  a  Dutch  usage  not  to  employ  stranded  ships  again ;  and  that  a 
Dutch  ship  would  be  worth  less  when  repaired  in  England  than  an 
English  ship  {Young  v.  Turing,  1841,  2  Man.  &  G.  593;  58  R  R  477). 
The  United  States  law  allows  partial  repairs  at  the  place  of  casualty  to 
be  added  to  the  final  repairs  of  the  ship  at  home  (Phillips,  1548);  and 
Arnould  approves  this  (1129).  Both  by  our  law  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  ship  \&  decayed  at  the  time  of  loss,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  repairs  may  fairly  be  referred  to  the  perils  insured  against,  and 
the  ship  is  shown  to  be  seaworthy  when  she  sailed,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
exclude  the  expense  of  the  repairs  rendered  requisite  by  the  decayed 
state  of  the  ship  from  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  because,  except 
for  the  accident,  the  decayed  parts  of  the  ship  might  have  been  strong 
enough  for  the  voyage  {Phillips  v.  Naime,  1847,  4  C.  B.  343 ;  72  R  R 
610;  Depeyster  v.  ColumMan  L  (7.,  1804,  2  Gaines  K  Y.  85),  for  "the 
underwriter  is  liable  for  pre-existent  defect  unless  it  goes  so  far  as  to 
make  the  ship  not  seaworthy "  (Livingston,  J.,  tbid.,  quoting  Millar, 
Insurance;  and  so  Peele  v.  Merdiants'  L  C,  1822,  3  Mas.  C.  C.  27; 
Story,  J.,  Hyde  v.  Louisiana  L  C,  1824,  2  Mart.  N.  S.  (La.)  410,  Porter,  J. ; 
Phillips,  1547).     It  has  been  held  in  the  United  States  (and  apparently 
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would  be  here)  that  in  estimating  the  whole  expense  of  making  the  ship 
fit  to  navigate  again,  the  usual  deduction  (see  post^  Partial  Loss)  of  one- 
third  new  for  old  is  not  allowed  (Story,  J.,  BracUie  v.  Marylatid  L  C, 
1838,  12  Peters,  S.  C.  400 ;  and  Phaiips  approves,  1543). 

The  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired  is  her  actual  value  to  her  owner 
when  repaired,  and  not  her  contractual  value  under  the  policy  (Irving 
V.  Manning,  1848,  1  H.  L.  C.  287 ;  9  E.  R.  766).  The  law  in  the  United 
States  has  been  similarly  stated  in  the  Supreme  Court  (Story,  J., 
Patapsco  L  C.  v.  SotUhgate,  1831,  5  Peters,  S.  C.  604);  and  consequently 
a  special  clause  has  been  added  in  Boston  policies  to  make  the  insured 
value  the  standard  in  cases  of  constructive  total  loss,  which,  under  their 
law,  happens  if  the  cost  of  repairing  the  thing  insured  would  exceed 
half  the  repaired  value  (Phillips,  1539;  Arnould,  1133,  1134).  The 
insured  value  in  the  policy  may  be  made  the  value  of  the  ship  for 
ascertaining  if  she  is  a  constructive  total  loss  or  not  (Marten  v.  ^S^.  S. 
Onmers  Und.  Association,  1902,  18  T.  L.  R  613 ;  NoHh  Atlantic  S.  S.  Co. 
v.  Burr,  1904,  9  C.  C.  164;  and  see  Fonvood  v.  Korth  Wales  M,  L  C, 
1880, 9  Q.  B.  D.  732)  only  to  be  liable  "for  absolute  damage  caused  by  the 
perils  insured  against.  Where  a  certain  sum  is  fixed  by  the  policy  as  the 
valuation  of  the  ship,  and  also  to  be  taken  as  the  ''  repaired  value,"  the 
shipowner  has  been  held  not  entitled  to  add  the  value  of  the  wreck  to  the 
cost  of  repair  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  ship  was  a  constructive 
total  loss  (Angd  v.  M^chants*  Marine  L  C,  [1903]  1  Q.  B.  811).  If  the 
ship  is  an  ordinary  one  available  for  any  tiude,  her  value  is  her  selling 
price  or  market  vaJue ;  but  if  she  is  peculiar  and  built  for  a  particular 
trade,  it  has  been  suggested  that  her  standard  in  such  a  case  should  be 
her  original  price,  less  her  estimated  subsequent  deterioration  (African 
S,  S,  Co.  V.  Swamy,  1856,  2  Kay  &  J.  664 ;  69  E.  R.  949 ;  Grainger  v. 
Martin,  1862,  31  ll  J.  Q.  B.  186).  If  a  master  repairs  his  ship  abroad 
on  bottomry  under  justifying  circumstances,  and  brings  her  home  charged 
with  a  bottomry  bond,  the  assured  shipowner,  who  has  given  notice  of 
abandonment  cannot  recover  for  a  total  loss,  because  the  amount  due  on 
the  bottomry  bond  exceeds  the  value  of  the  ship  which  is  sold  to  satisfy 
it,  for  the  underwriter  does  not  insure  against  a  loss  by  hypothecation 
(Cresswell,  J.,  Bosetti  v.  Oumey,  1851,  11  C.  B.  176,  182;  Benson  v. 
Chapman,  1849,  5  C.  B.  330 ;  2  H.  L.  C.  696 ;  9  E.  R.  1256 ;  and  so  in 
United  States,  Story,  J.,  Bradlie  v.  Maryland  I.  C,  ante) ;  but  if  the 
underwriters  dissuade  the  owner  of  a  ship,  which  is  apparently  disabled, 
from  abandoning,  and  themselves  do  the  repairs,  they  make  themselves 
liable  for  a  total  loss  if,  when  the  ship  arrives  charged  with  a  bottomry 
bond,  they  refuse  to  discharge  it  and  let  her  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  bond 
(Da  Casta  v.  Newnham,  1788,  2  T.  R  407);  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  right  of  the  assured  to  abandon  in  a 
case  of  sea  damage  or  shipwreck,  once  vested,  cannot  be  defeated  by  the 
underwriters  ofifering  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  repairing  her  (Story,  J., 
PeeU  v.  Merchants*  I.  C,  1822,  3  Maa  C.  C.  27 ;  Phillips,  1557).  It  has 
already  been  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  constructive  total  loss  does  not 
apply  to  policies  on  bottomry  bonds. 

Examples  of  the  constructive  total  loss  of  ship  by  deprivation 
which  is  commercially  irretrievable  are  by  capture,  arrest,  detention, 
or  embargo. 

Capture  gives  a  right  to  abandon  and  claim  a  total  loss  so  long 
as  the  ship  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  captors,  although  she  is 
never  condemned  or  carried  into  any  port  or  fleet  of  the  enemy  (Lord 
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Mansfield,  Ooss  v.  Withers,  1758,  2  Burr.  694)  pTovided  the  capture 
continue  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  action  {Hamilton  v.  Mendes,  1758, 
ibid.  1211);  but  if  the  ship  be  restored  before  action  is  brought, 
undamaged  or  only  partly  damaged,  it  is  only  an  average  loss,  for 
''the  nature  of  the  damnification  at  the  time  of  action  brought  is 
the  sole  criterion  of  the  right  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss"  (Lord 
EUenborough,  Melver  v.  Henderson,  1815,  4  M.  &  S.  583 ;  16  R  R  498; 
see  Bainbndge  v.  Neiison,  1808,  10  East,  329;  10  R  R  316;  Parsons 
V.  Scott,  1810,  2  Taun.  362;  11  R  R  610;  Falkjier  v.  Bitchie,  1814, 
2  M.  &  S.  290;  15  R  R  253;  Naylor  v.  Taylor,  1829,  9  B.  &  C.  718; 
33  R.  R  305).  Mere  capture  does  not  divest  the  owner  of  his  property, 
though  it  entitles  him  to  give  notice  of  abandonment,  but  condemnation 
in  a  Prize  Court  passes  the  property  to  the  captors  as  from  the  date  of 
capture  {Anderson  v.  Marten,  [1907]  2  EL  B.  248).  Restoration  of  the 
ship  after  action  brought,  but  before  judgment  given,  will  not,  however, 
prevent  a  total  loss  being  recovered  {Bodocawjbchi  v.  JElliott,  1873,  L.  E. 
8  C.  R  649 ;  Buys  v.  Boy.  Mc.  A.  C.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  135).  The  effect  of 
a  restoration  may  also  be  nullified  by  the  condition  the  ship  is  in  when 
she  is  restored ;  for  **  she  must,  after  recapture,  be  in  esse  in  the  country 
of  her  owner,  under  such  circumstances  that  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  take 
possession  of  her,  and  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  so"  (Bayley,  J., 
Holdsworth  v.  Wise,  1828,  7  Bam.  &  Cress.  799 ;  31  R  R  299),  e,g.  a 
ship  is  a  total  loss  which  has  been  abandoned,  salved,  and  brought 
home,  but  the  salvage  expenses  exceeded  her  value  {ibid.);  so  is  a 
ship  bottomried  by  a  stranger  to  the  owner  {e,g.  on  arrival)  and 
brought  home,  and  not  being  equivalent  in  value  to  the  bottomry 
expenses;  but  if  in  such  case  she  were  bottomried  by  her  owner  or 
his  agent,  he  could  not  claim  a  total  loss  {Chapman  v.  Benson,  1842, 

2  H.  L.  C.  696;  9  E.  R  1256;  Meminff  v.  SmUh,  1848,  1  Und.  513); 
so  is  a  ship  captured  and  recaptured,  if  her  salvage  is  not  worth  the 
reward  due  for  salving  her  (Amould,  1105,  and  see  McIver  v.  Henderson, 
1816,  4  M.  &  S.  576 ;  16  R  R  550 ;  Brown  v.  Smith,  1813, 1  Dow,  R  C, 
359,  case  of  mutinous  seizure;  14  R  R  78).  Arrest,  detention,  or 
embargo  equally  give  a  primd  fads  right  to  abandon,  where  it  is 
probable  that  the  owner's  loss  of  the  free  use  and  disposal  of  his  ship 
at  one  time  total  thereby  may  be  of  long,  or,  at  all  events,  uncertain 
continuance  (Amould,  1108;  Phillips,  1531),  e.^.  detention  for  three 
years  by  a  foreign  Government  {Botch  v.  Edie,  1795,  6  T.  R  413; 

3  R  R.  222),  while  one  for  eleven  days  by  a  British  Government  will 
not  {F(yrst^  v.  Christie,  1809,  11  East,  205;  10  R  R  470).  No  precise 
time  is  fixed  by  English  law  as  that  within  which  notice  of  abandon- 
ment must  be  given ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  not  more 
than  what  is  a  reasonable  time  under  the  particular  circumstances  (see 
post) ;  though  such  a  time  may  be  fixed  by  contract,  e.g,  "  to  pay  a  total 
loss  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  ofBcial  news  of  embargo  or  capture 
without  waiting  for  condemnation  "  {Fowler  v.  JBn^lish  and  Scotch  M.  L  C, 
1865, 18  C.  B.  N.  S.  818).  If  a  ship  has  been  seized,  condemned,  and 
sold  iDy  order  of  a  foreign  Court,  and  the  master  repurchases  the  ship 
bond  fide  on  account  of  the  owners  and  brings  her  safe  home,  and  the 
owners  may,  if  they  please,  retake  possession  of  her  on  paying  the 
master's  disbursements  and  expenses,  they  cannot  refuse  to  do  so  and 
recover  a  total  loss  by  such  refusal,  if  they  have  not  given  notice  of 
abandonment  (and  semble  if  they  have),  whether  the  sale  of  the  ship 
was  1^  or  illegal  {ATMasters  v.  Shooibred,  1794, 1  Esp.  238 ;  5  R  R 
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735 ;  Wilson  v.  Forder,  1815,  6  Taun.  25 ;  16  R.  R.  560 ;  Arnoiild,  1110); 
and  the  law  in  the  United  States  is  the  same  (Phillips,  1590  et  seq,).  A 
mere  loss  of  voyage  will  not  justify  abandoning  and  claiming  a  total 
loss  (Braum  v.  ISmith,  1813, 1  JDow,  P.  C,  349 ;  14  R  R.  78 ;  Falkner  v. 
Bitchie,  ante).  Where  the  policy  allows  the  assured  to  abandon  "  if  ship 
stranded  for  six  months,"  he  can  abandon  her  at  the  expiry  of  the  period 
even  though  she  could  have  been  saved  at  an  earlier  date  {Bowland  and 
Marvmd  S,  S.  Co.  v.  MaHne  I.  (7.,  1901,  6  C.  C.  160). 

Any  one  of  the  forgoing  deprivations,  in  order  to  entitle  the  assured 
to  abandon  and  claim  a  total  loss,  must  be  complete,  e.g.  ship  abandoned 
by  her  crew  from  exhaustion  in  working  the  pumps  and  brought  home 
by  some  of  the  crew  of  a  brig  which  had  taken  the  ship's  crew  on  board, 
is  not  a  total  loss  {Thomdy  v.  Hehson,  1819, 2  Barn.  &  Aid.  513 ;  21  R.  R. 
381 ;  so  Lozano  v.  Janmt,  1869,  2  El.  &  E.  100 ;  Dean  v.  Hornby,  1854, 
3  E.  &  B.  190). 

(ii.)  Ooods. — In  the  case  of  damage  to  goods  there  is  a  constructive 
total  loss  where  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  and  forwarding  the 
goods  to  their  destination  would  exceed  their  value  on  arrival  (M.  I.  A., 
s.  60  (2)  (ii.)). 

Thus,  if  the  ship  is  disabled  and  no  substitute  can  be  got,  and  the 
cargo  is  perishable  and  sea  damaged,  the  master  may  sell  it  at  a  port 
of  distress  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  the  assured  on  goods 
may  recover  a  total  loss  by  abandonment ;  but  if  it  can  be  sent  on  so 
as  to  arrive  in  a  merchantable  condition  without  any  extraordinary  delay 
or  sacrifice,  the  master  must  send  it  on,  and  the  assured  cannot,  by 
abandoning,  claim  a  total  loss  {Baux  v.  Salvador,  ante;  Saunders  v.  Baring^ 
1864,  34  L  T.  N.  S.  419 ;  Meyer  v.  Balli,  1876,  1  C.  P.  D.  358).  If  the 
cargo  be  not  perishable,  or,  if  perishable,  is  not  so  damaged  as  to  be  liable 
to  destruction  by  delay,  though  there  are  no  means  of  transhipment 
immediately  available,  the  master  cannot  sell  it,  nor  the  owner  by  abandon- 
ing claim  a  total  loss  (Currie  v.  Bombay  Native  I.  C,  1869,  L.  R.  3  P.  C. 
72).  The  test  in  respect  of  sea-damaged  goods  is  whether  it  is  possible  or 
not  to  send  them  on  to  their  destination  at  a  cost  less  than  their  value  on 
arrival,  whether  they  are  insured  "  free  from  average  "  or  not  (Moss  v. 
Smith,  1850,  9  C.  B.  94 ;  Bosetto  v.  Oumey,  1851, 11  C.  B.  176 ;  FamwoHh 
V.  Hyde,  1866,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  204 ;  Bdm^  v.  Bingrove,  1851,  6  Ex.  263) ; 
for  "  the  memorandum  does  not  vary  the  rules  upon  which  a  loss  shall 
be  total  or  partial:  it  does  no  more  than  preclude  the  indemnity  for 
an  ascertained  partial  loss,  except  on  certain  conditions;  it  has  no 
'application  whatever  to  a  total  loss  or  the  principle  on  which  a  total 
loss  is  to  be  ascertained  "  (Lord  Abinger,  Boux  v.  Salvador,  1836,  3  Bing. 
N.  C.  266,  278). 

Mere  retardation  or  loss  of  voyage,  in  the  case  of  goods  insured  "  free 
from  average  "  (as  in  the  case  of  ship),  owing  to  no  means  of  transhipment^ 
does  not  justify  abandonment  and  a  claim  for  a  total  loss,  unless  the 
goods  are  perishable,  and  probably  will  perish  before  reaching  their 
destination  if  kept  at  the  port  of  distress  till  they  can  be  forwarded 
{Anderson  v.  Wallis,  1813,  2  M.  &  S.  240 ;  14  R.  R  642,  cargo  of  copper, 
iron,  and  nails;  HurU  v.  Boy,  Ex.  A.  C,  1816,  5  ibid.  55 ;  11  R  R.  264, 
flour ;  Van  Omeron  v.  Dowich,  1809, 2  Camp.  42 ;  11  R  R  656,  cutlasses ; 
Wilson  V.  Millar,  2  Stark.  1 ;  19  R  R  670,  crates,  earthenwares,  and 
Indian  blues ;  Wilson  v.  Boy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1811,  2  Camp.  623 ;  12  R  R  760, 
wheat ;  Thompson  v.  Boy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1812, 16  East,  214,  tobacco  and  sugar ; 
Navone  v.  Haddon,  1850, 9  C.  B.  30,  waste  silk).     If  there  is  no  warranty 
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against  average,  the  fact  of  there  being  means  of  transhipment  of  the 
goods»  which  are  either  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  merchantable,  or  are 
capable  of  being  sent  on  as  damaged  goods,  has  been  held  not  to  prevent 
a  sale  of  the  goods  at  their  port  of  loading,  where  the  ship  has  put  back 
disabled,  being  justifiable,  and  the  assured  recovering  a  constructive  total 
loss  (Gemon  v.  Bay.  Ex,  A.  C,  1815,  6  Taun.  383;  16  E.  R  630;  so 
Hudson  V.  Harrison,  1821,  3  B.  &  B.  97 ;  23  R  R  575). 

The  following  charges  and  expenses  may  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  whether  the  goods  are  worth  sending  on  or  not : — (1)  Cost  of 
unshipping ;  (2)  of  drying  and  warehousing ;  (3)  of  transhipping ;  (4)  in- 
creased freight  of  sending  them  on,  but  not  if  they  are  transhipped  at 
the  same  freight,  for  this  is  on  the  original  contract ;  (5)  the  amount  of 
salvage  allowed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  cargo  saved ;  if  these 
exceed  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  dischai^e,  it  is  a  constructive 
total  loss  on  abandonment  {Roselto  v.  GurTuy,  1851, 11  C.  B.  176,  188; 
Famtaorth  v.  Hyde,  ante).  The  expenses  of  bottomry  cannot  be  taken 
into  consideration  (Cresswell,  J.,  BoseUo  v.  Gumey,  ante).  The  fact  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  send  on  the  whole  of  the  cargo  is  not  conclusive 
of  whether  a  sale  by  the  master  or  abandonment  by  the  assured  is 
justifiable  {Moss  v.  Smith,  ante ;  BoseUo  v.  Oumey,  arUe) ;  nor  is  a  decree 
of  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court  abroad  (Beid  v.  Darby,  1808,  10  East,  143 ; 
10  R  R  246 ;  Morris  v.  Bobinson,  1824,  3  Bam.  &  Cress.  196 ;  27  R  R 
322 ;  The  Eliza  Cornish,  1853, 1  Sp.  36). 

Examples  of  constructive  total  loss  of  goods  by  irretrievable 
deprivation  are  capture,  arrest,  embargo  {Botch  v.  Edie,  ante),  barratrous 
seizure  {Dixon  v.  Beid,  1822,  6  Bam.  &  Aid.  597;  24  R  R  481), 
detention,  or  desertion  {Parry  v.  Aberdein,  1829,  9  Bam.  &  Cress.  411 ; 
33  R.  R  221),  or  sale  {Cologan  v.  London  Ass.  Co.,  1816,  5  M.  &  S.  447 ; 
17  B.  R  390).  If,  after  capture,  the  goods  exist  in  specie,  and  there  is 
a  chance  of  their  recovery,  notice  of  abandonment  must  be  given  to  make 
it  a  total  loss  {Tunru)  v.  Edwards,  1810,  12  East,  488;  11  R  R  458); 
but  restoration  at  any  time  before  action  brought,  though  not  after  that 
time,  reduces  it  to  a  partial  loss  (see  above).  If  news  be  received 
aimultaneously  of  capture  and  restitution,  notice  of  abandonment  cannot 
be  giveu,  and  such  a  notice  given  after  final  restitution  is  inefiectual, 
though  the  assured  had  not  then  heard  of  it  (Amould,  1099  et  seq.; 
Phillips,  1662,  quoting  cases).  With  goods,  as  with  ship,  the  right  to 
abandon  and  claim  a  total  loss  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  soods 
when  the  action  is  brought ;  if  they  have  been  restored  or  brought  to 
this  country  under  such  circumstances  that  the  assured  may,  and  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to,  take  possession  of  them,  it  is  not  a  total  loss 
{Hddsworth  v.  Wise,  1828,  7  Barn.  &  Cress.  799 ;  31  R  R  299 ;  Naylor 
V.  Taylor,  1829,  9  Barn.  &  Cress.  718 ;  33  R  R  305 ;  and  see  ManseU  v. 
Hoade,  1903,  20  T.  L  R  150,  cattle) ;  but  if,  when  they  are  restored  or 
made  accessible  to  the  assured,  they  are  so  damaged  as  to  be  worthless, 
though  they  still  exist  in  specie,  they  are  a  total  loss  {Dixon  v.  Beid,  ante  ; 
Parry  v.  Aberdein,  ante). 

(iii.)  Freight. — In  the  case  of  freight  the  assured  has  ^^primd  facie 
a  right  of  abandoning  the  freight  where  there  has  been  a  constructive 
total  loss  of  the  ship  "  (Tindal,  C.  J.,  Benson  v.  Chapman,  1846,  6  Man.  & 
6.  810),  and  it  has  been  laid  down  that  abandonment  of  freight  is  never 
necessary  unless  there  is  something  to  abandon,  even  where  there  is  only 
a  constructive  total  loss  of  ship  or  goods  {Potter  v.  BanMn^  1873,  L.  R 
6  H.  L.  83,  99,  117, 138).    Where  ship  and  cargo  are  justifiably  sold 
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abroad,  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total  loss  on  freight  without 
abandoning  {Oreen  v.  Boy,  Ex.  A,  C,  1815,  6  Taun.  66 ;  16  R.  R  571 ; 
Idle  V.  Bay,  Ex.  A,  C,  1819,  3  Moore,  115 ;  21  R.  R  538);  and  the  same 
may  be  the  case  when  the  ship  only  is  sold  justifiably  (MomU  v.  Harrison^ 
1829,  4  Bing.  388 ;  29  R.  R  580) ;  while  if  the  sale  of  ship  and  cargo  be 
unjustifiable,  notice  of  abandonment  will  not  make  it  a  total  loss,  but 
is  simply  inoperative.  Where  there  is  something  to  abandon,  e,g.  where 
the  ship  can  be  repaired  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  the  cargo  be  transhipped, 
the  assured  must  give  notice  of  abandonment  in  order  to  recover  for  a 
total  loss  of  freight,  for  although  the  master  may  not  be  bound  to  tran- 
ship the  cargo  (if  this  be  feasible)  as  against  the  shipper,  the  assured 
must  give  the  underwriter  on  freight  an  opportunity  of  earning  salvage 
on  the  freight.  A  policy  "  on  freight "  generally  is  satisfied  if  any  freight 
be  earned  and  does  not  apply  to  the  freight  of  a  particular  cargo  (Barclay 
V.  Stirling,  1816,  5  M.  &  S.  6 ;  17  R  R.  245),  so  that  if  the  original  cargo 
be  lost  the  ship  can  take  another  for  the  same  voyage,  and  although  the 
assured  abandon  when  the  first  freight  is  lost,  it  will  not  be  a  total  loss 
(Everth  v.  Smith,  1814,  2  ibid.  278 ;  15  R  R  246);  and  if  the  policy  be 
on  freight  of  a  particular  cargo  and  that  cargo  is  lost  and  another  carried, 
though  that  is  a  total  loss,  the  latter  freight  still  will  be  salvage  on  the 
earlier  one  {Oreen  v.  Bay.  Ex.  A.  C,  above). 

Where  under  policies  on  ship,  cargo,  and  chartered  freight  the  assured 
gave  notice  of  abandonment  on  all,  and  the  underwriters  paid  on  the  ship 
and  cargo,  and  underwriters  on  all  three  interests  arranged  with  salvors 
to  carry  on  the  cargo  from  the  wrecked  ship,  and  some  cargo  was  so 
carried  on  and  sold,  it  was  held  not  to  have  been  carried  on  under 
the  charter-party  but  under  the  salvage  contract,  and  a  total  loss  of 
freight  could  be  recovered  (GhUhrie  v.  North  China  I.  (7.,  1900, 18  T.  L.  R. 
412). 

It  is  not  a  constructive  total  loss  on  freight  if  the  cai^o  or  ship  are 
unjustifiably  sold,  or  if  the  expense  of  transhipping  and  conditioning  the 
cargo  would  be  only  equal  to  the  freight  payable  on  it  (Mbrdy  v.  Jones, 
1825,  4  Bam.  &  Cress.  394),  though  if  it  would  exceed  it,  it  is  such 
a  loss  (Michael  v.  Oillespy,  1857,  26  L  J.  C.  P.  306) ;  nor  if  the  entire 
cargo  cannot  be  sent  on  at  a  freight  less  than  their  expenses  of  earning 
that  freight  {Moss  v.  Smith,  1850, 9  C.  B.  94) ;  or  if  freight  be  eventually 
earned  in  full,  although  it  may  be  swallowed  up  by  bottomry  expenses 
of  the  ship  {Brockelbank  v.  Sugnte,  1831,  1  Moo.  &  R  102;  Benson 
V.  Chapman,  1848,  2  H.  L.  C.  696;  9  E.  R  1256). 

There  is  a  constructive  total  loss  of  freight  where  the  assured  is 
deprived  of  ship  or  goods  by  arrest,  capture,  embargo,  or  detention, 
which  break  up  the  voyage  and  postpone  the  earning  of  freight  in- 
definitely, and  the  assured  may  give  notice  of  abandonment  and  recover 
for  a  total  loss  if  the  property  is  not  restored  before  action  or  the  freight 
•earned  (Amould,  1164).  But  if  the  freight  be  earned  before  action 
brought  on  such  capture,  etc.,  it  is  not  a  constructive  total  loss  (MCarthy 
T.  AM,  1804,  5  East,  388;  7  R  R  711 ;  Scottish  M.  I.  C.  v.  Turner, 
1848,  1  Macq.  H.  L  Cas.  334 ;  Everth  v.  Smith,  above ;  and  see  Wyllie 
V.  Povah,  1907,  12  C.  C.  317,  policy  on  profits). 

(3)  Abandonment. — (a)  Its  Bequisites. — Where  there  is  a  constructive 
total  loss,  the  assured  may  either  treat  the  loss  as  a  partial  loss  or 
abandon  the  thing  insured  to  the  insurer,  and  treat  the  loss  as  if  it  were 
an  actual  total  loss  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  61).  The  abandonment  must  be  entire 
and  absolute ;  and  where  several  distinct  subjects  are  insured  together, 
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e,g,  Bhip,  freight,  cargo,  or  dififerent  kinds  of  goods,  one  cannot  be 
abandoned  without  the  other  (Amould,  1185;  Phillips,  1659,  1660). 
But  if  distinct  articles  axe  separately  insured,  or  separately  valued 
in  one  policy,  they  can  be  abandoned  separately  (Amery  y.  Badgers^ 
1794,  1  Esp.  208 ;  5  R.  R  731 ;  Deidericks  v.  Comm.  I.  a.,  1813,  10 
John.  234;  Marshall,  Ins.  612;  Amould,  1186,  though  Phillips  dis- 
approves of  this  in  the  latter  case,  1661). 

Abaodonment  transfeiB  the  assured's  interest  no  further  than  it  is 
covered  by  the  policy,  so  that  if  the  underwriters  demand  more  to  be 
abandoned  than  is  insured,  this  does  not  prevent  the  assured  from 
abandoning  up  to  the  extent  insured  and  recovering  a  total  loss  (Have- 
lock  V.  Rockwood,  1799,  8  T.  R.  268;  1  R.  R  703;  Amould,  1187).  It 
can  only  be  made  by  a  person  who  at  the  time  of  loss  has  an  absolute 
right  of  ownership  in  the  thing  assured,  e.g,  a  person  with  whom  a  policy 
is  deposited  as  a  security  for  a  loan  to  a  shipowner  cannot  give  notice  of 
abandonment  without  the  owner's  express  authority  {Jardine  v.  Leathley, 
1863,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  132) ;  but  a  mortgagor  can,  or  a  part  owner  who  has 
insured  for  all  the  owners  of  a  ship  at  their  request  (Hunt  v.  JRoy.  Ex, 
A,  C,  1816,  5  M.  &  S.  47 ;  17  R  R.  264),  and  so  can  a  consignee  of 
goods  who  has  insured  them  "  as  interest  may  appear,"  if  he  has  the 
right  to  the  absolute  possession  of  them  {Conway  v.  Oray^  1809,  10 
East,  536). 

Where  the  assured  elects  to  abandon  to  the  insurer,  he  must  give 
notice  of  abandonment ;  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  loss  can  only  be  treated 
as  a  partial  loss.  Notice  of  abandonment  may  be  given  in  writing,  or  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  partly  by  both,  and  may  be  given  in  any  terms  which 
indicate  the  intention  of  the  assured  to  abandon  the  thing  insured 
unconditionally  to  the  insurer  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  62  (1)  and  (2);  Read  v. 
Bonham,  1821,  3  B.  &  B.  147 ;  23  R.  R  587 ;  King  v.  Walker,  1864, 
33  L.  J.  Ex.  325 ;  Currie  v.  Bombay  Native  I.  C,  1869,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  72, 
sufficient  notice;  Thellusson  v.  Metcher,  1793,  1  Esp.  72,  insufficient 
notice).  The  notice  should  be  coupled  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
for  abandonment,  in  order  that  the  underwriters  may  determine  whether 
to  accept  or  not  (Amould,  1190);  but  this  is  not  necessary  here,  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  been  held  that  the  assured  cannot 
avail  himself  of  any  other  ground  than  that  alleged  by  him  at  the  time 
of  abandoning  {Suydam  v.  Marine  L  C,  1806,  1  Johns.  N.  Y.  181; 
Phillips,  1681,  1684).  Such  notice  must  be  given  with  reasonable 
diligence  after  the  receipt  of  reliable  information  of  a  constructive  total 
loss,  but  where  the  information  is  of  a  doubtful  character  the  assured  i& 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  to  make  inquiry  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  62  (3)) ;  thus 
where  the  information  and  casualty  are  definite,  a  delay  of  five  days  ha& 
been  held  fatal  {Hunt  v.  Boy,  Ex,  A.  (7.,  above),  and  so  has  a  delay  of 
sixteen  days  {Aldridge  v.  Bell,  1816,  1  Stark.  498 ;  18  R.  R  814),  or 
three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  insured,  which  a  year  before  had 
been  repaired  for  sea  damage  at  a  foreign  port  by  the  master  with  the 
owner's  approval  {Fleming  v.  Smith,  1848,  1  H.  L.  C.  513 ;  9  E.  R  859); 
and  notice  given  on  11th  March  when  one  of  the  owners  living  abroad 
had  had  certain  knowledge  of  such  loss  on  7th  February  is  too  late 
{Kaltenbach  v.  Mackenzie^  1878,  3  C.  P.  D.  467).  A  loss  which  at  first 
has  been  treated  as  partial  may,  on  a  change  of  circumstances,  be  justifi- 
ably treated  as  a  total  loss  {Stringer*8  Case,  ante).  Where  the  information 
and  casualty  are  indefinite  a  reasonable  time  is  allowed,  even  beyond 
the  period  specifically  expressed  in  the  policy,  as  the  limit  for  claiming  a 
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loss  {Brovming  v.  Provincial  I.  C.  of  Canada,  1873,  L.  R  5  P.  C.  274) ; 
and  delay  is  justified  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  damaged  cargo,  though  not  if  made  in  order  to  judge  of  the  state 
of  the  market  (Geman  v.  Boy.  Ex.  A.  C,  1815,  6  Taun.  381 ;  16  R  R. 
630).  Notice  given  a  month  after  the  assured  had  been  occupied  in 
getting  the  cargo  out  of  a  sunk  ship,  because  it  turned  out  more  damaged 
than  they  expected  (Anderson  v.  Boy,  Ex.  A.  C,  1805,  7  East,  38; 
8  R.  R  589),  or  a  year  after  proceeds  of  a  captured  cargo  had  been 
lodged  with  a  person  approved  of  by  the  owner  on  the  former  becoming 
bankrupt  (Mitchell  v.  Edie,  1787,  1  T.  R  608;  1  R  R  318),  or  five 
weeks  after  notification  of  a  blockade  at  the  port  of  destination,  owing 
to  which  cargo  was  sold  at  a  port  where  the  ship  was  (Barker  v.  BlaJces, 
1810,  9  East,  283 ;  9  R  R  558),  or  nine  months  after  loss  and  partial 
repair  of  ship  at  a  foreign  port  (Potter  v.  Campbell,  1867, 16  W.  R  401), 
is  too  late ;  or  ten  months  after  capture  of  a  ship,  and  three  months  after 
a  Prize  Court  had  ordered  her  to  be  released,  and  two  months  after  an 
appeal  by  the  captors,  is  too  long  (Stringer  v.  English  and  Scottish  M,  L  C, 
1869,  L.  R  4  Q.  B.  676). 

It  is  also  said  that  where  notice  of  abandonment  has  been  given  by 
the  assured,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  insurer 
(Phillips,  1698).  But  though  the  assured  cannot  withdraw  his  notice, 
he  may  waive  it  by  his  subsequent  conduct  and  deprive  himself  of  the 
right  to  insist  on  it,  e.g.  if  the  master  deals  with  the  abandoned  property 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise  ownership  over  it  under  the  directions  of 
the  assured,  by  repairing  her  or  refitting  (Phillips,  1699-1703).  This 
contingency  is,  however,  provided  for  by  the  waiver  clause  in  the 
Lloyd's  policy  (see  above).  The  Marine  Insurance  Act  is,  however, 
silent  as  to  this. 

Where  notice  of  abandonment  is  properly  given,  the  r^hts  of  the 
assured  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  insurer  refuses  to  accept 
the  abandonment  (M.  I.  A,  s.  62  (4)). 

The  acceptance  of  an  abandonment  may  be  either  express  or  implied 
from  the  conduct  of  the  insurer  (ibid.  (5));  e.g.  a  request  that  the 
assured  would  do  the  best  they  could  with  the  damaged  property  is  not 
an  acceptance  (I'hellusson  v.  Fletcher,  1793, 1  Esp.  72);  but  if  the  under- 
writer does  repairs  to  the  ship  abandoned  and  keeps  her  some  time  till 
she  is  sold  for  salvage,  that  is  an  acceptance  (Prov.  I.  C.  of  Canada  v. 
Leduc,  1874,  L.  R  6  P.  C.  224;  see  Sh^herd  v.  Henderson,  1881,  7  App. 
Ca&  49),  even  though  done  with  the  intention  of  surrendering  her  to 
the  assured  (in  United  States,  Cincinnati  I.  C.  v.  Baketoell,  1844,  4  B. 
Minn.  (Ky.)  541).  The  mere  silence  of  the  insurer  after  notice  is  not 
an  acceptance  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  62  (5) ;  Story,  J.,  Peele  v.  Merchants*  I.  C, 
1822,  3  Mas.  C.  C.  27 ;  Prov.  I.  C.  of  Canada  v.  Leduc,  anU).  Where 
notice  of  abandonment  is  accepted,  the  abandonment  is  irrevocable; 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  notice  conclusively  admits  the  loss  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  notice  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  62  (6)),  whether  the  loss  be  actually 
total  or  not.  Thus  where  a  ship  insured  was  captured  but  restored 
before  action  brought,  after  acceptance  of  the  notice  of  abandonment, 
the  assured  recovered  a  total  loss  (Smith  v.  Bobertson,  1814, 2  Dow,  P.  C. 
474;  14  R  R  174;  Patterson  v.  Bitchie,  1815,  4  M.  &  S.  393;  16  R  R 
498;  Phillips,  1697).  Notice  is  unnecessary  where  at  the  time  when 
the  assured  receives  information  of  the  loss  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility of  benefit  to  the  insurer  if  notice  were  given  to  him  (M.  I.  A., 
a  62  (7) ;  Bankin  v.  PoUer,  1874,  L.  R  6  H.  L.  83, 155,  Lord  Chelms- 
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ford).  It  may  be  waived  by  the  insurer  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  62  (8)),  e.g.  by 
paying  on  demand  for  a  total  loss  as  in  the  case  of  a  missing  ship 
{Haugtman  v.  Tliamton,  1816,  Holt,  242 ;  17  R.  R  632 ;  so  in  United 
States,  Phillips,  1688).  Where  an  insurer  has  reinsured  his  risk,  no 
notice  of  abandonment  need  be  given  by  him  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  62  (9),  adopt- 
ing JIastie  y.  Be  Peyster,  1805,  3  Caines  N.  Y.  390  (U.  S.),  and  Uzidli 
V.  Bod<m  M.  I.  C,  1884, 15  Q.  B.  D.  11 ;  West  Asa.  Co.  of  Toronto  v.  Poole, 
[1903]  1 K.  B.  376, 385 ;  De  Hart  and  Simey,  74).  Where  the  assured  has 
given  a  notice  of  abandonment  which  has  not  been  accepted,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  validity  of  the  abandonment  must  be  determined  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  action  brought  {Holdsworth 
V.  Wise,  ante  ;  Hamilton  v.  Mendes,  above ;  Buys  v.  Boyal  Ex.  A.  C,  [1897] 
2  Q.  B.  135). 

(b)  Effects  of  AbandonmerU. — ^Where  there  is  a  valid  abandonment 
the  insurer  is  entitled  to  take  over  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  what- 
ever may  remain  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  and  all  proprietary 
rights  incidental  thereto  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  63  (1);  Davidson  v.  Ca^se,  1816, 
5  M.  &  S.  79 ;  17  R  R  280).  Whatever  remains  of  the  thing  insured 
is  called  the  salvage,  and  losses  which  give  a  right  to  abandon  are  called 
salvage  losses. 

The  underwriter  may  succeed  not  only  to  the  rights  of  the  assured, 
but  also  to  his  liabilities  in  respect  of  the  insured  property,  e.g.  liens  for 
salvage  and  wages,  so  far  as  these  arise  out  of  the  perils  insured  against ; 
but  if  they  do  not  so  arise,  they  fall  on  the  assured  (  Williams  v.  Smith, 
1804,  4  Caines  N.  Y.  13,  ship  bottomried  before  she  was  insured) ;  and 
the  underwriter  is  only  liable,  as  between  himself  and  the  assured,  for 
the  crew's  wages  due  after  the  abandonment  (Phillips,  1719  and  1720). 
If  a  cargo  is  insured  and  becomes  a  total  loss,  it  has  been  held  in  the 
United  States  that  the  underwriter  on  it  is  not  liable  to  pay  freight  on 
its  salvage  to  the  shipowner  (Columbian  L  C.  v.  Catlett,  1827,  12  Wheat 
383) ;  and  it  has  been  held  here  that  the  assured  on  goods  who  has  had 
to  pay  pro  raid  freight  for  goods  accepted  at  an  intermediate  port, 
whether  he  abandoned  or  not,  cannot  recover  that  as  a  loss  from  his 
underwriters  {Baillie  v.  Moudigliani,  1785,  Park,  90).  But  Phillips  is 
of  opinion  that  the  underwriter  in  such  a  case,  if  he  takes  to  the  salvage, 
which  he  is  not  bound  to  do,  is  liable  for  freight  on  the  ground  that  he 
as  the  owner  of  the  salvage  alone  derives  benefit  from  its  being  carried 
on  (1718).  An  underwriter  on  a  ship  which  is  sunk  and  is  a  nuisance 
to  navigation  is  not  the  owner  of  her,  if  he  never  takes  to  her  salvage 
in  any  way,  so  as  to  make  himself  liable  to  the  harbour  authority  who 
incurs  expense  in  removing  her.    See  Harbours. 

There  are  decisions  in  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  upon 
abandonment  any  act  or  thing  done,  subsequent  to  the  casualty  causing 
the  loss  by  the  assured  or  his  agents  in  respect  of  the  subject-matter 
insured,  is  at  the  risk  of  the  insurer,  and  for  his  benefit,  provided  such 
act  or  thing  be  done  in  good  faith  and  reasonably,  and  not  fraudulently 
and  out  of  their  ordinary  duty  or  agency  (Washington,  J.,  Bederer  v. 
Delaware  I.  C,  1807,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  61,  U.  S.);  e.g.  repurchase  of  a  cap- 
tured ship  by  her  master  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters  if  they 
choose  to  take  to  it  {Jumel  v.  Maine  L  C,  1811,  7  Johns.  K  Y.  423); 
and  a  justifiable  sale  of  a  stranded  ship  by  the  master  (Bryant  v.  Com- 
monwealth I.  C,  1828,  6  Pick.  Mass.  131),  or  attempt  by  him  to  rescue  a 
captured  ship  before  abandonment  (Dederer*s  Case,  above),  or  repurchase 
by  him  of  a  captured  ship  after  abandonment,  have  all  been  held  to  be 
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at  the  risk  of  the  insurers  {United  I.  C.  v.  Bobinsan,  1806, 1  Johns,  N.  Y. 
591).  The  Marine  Insurance  Act  is  silent  as  to  this.  But  acts  of  the 
master  done  after  abandonment,  evidently  not  as  agent  for  the  under- 
writers, are  not  for  their  benefit,  e.g.  chartering  another  vessel  to  carry 
on  c£u:go  or  passengers  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  underwriters  on  ship,  for 
they  will  have  no  claim  to  the  freight  so  earned  (Hickie  v.  Bodocanachi, 
1859,  4  H.  &  N.  455). 

Upon  the  abandonment  of  a  ship  its  insurer  is  entitled  to  any 
freight  in  course  of  being  earned,  and  which  is  earned  by  her  subsequent 
to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss,  less  the  expenses  of  earning  it  incurred 
after  the  casualty  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  63  (2);  Case  v.  Davidson,  1816, 
5  M.  &  S.  79;  2  B.  B.  379;  17  R  R.  280;  Stewart  v.  Greenock  M.  I.  C, 
1849,  2  IL  L.  C.  159 ;  9  E.  R.  1052 ;  ffickis  v.  Rodocanachi,  above ;  so 
Sea  I.  C.  V.  ffadden,  1884,  13  Q.  B.  D.  706 ;  London  A.  C.  v.  Williams, 
1892,  9  T.  L.  R  97).  Where  the  ship  and  freight  are  separately 
insured,  and  the  shipowner  upon  a  constructive  total  loss  abandons 
to  the  underwriters  on  ship,  and  also  under  a  policy  on  freight  to  the 
underwriters  on  freight,  the  freight  will  all  go  to  the  underwriters  on 
ship  if  it  is  earned  and  they  claim  it,  otherwise  it  will  go  to  the  under- 
writers on  freight  {Ca>se  v.  Davidson,  ante ;  Stewart  v.  Greenock  M,  I.  C, 
arUe;  Barclay  v.  Stirling,  1816,  5  M.  &  S.,6;  17  R  R  245).  Any 
freight  received  after  abandonment  will  go  to  the  underwriter  on  ship» 
and  the  shipowner  cannot  recover  for  it  (after  abandoning  to  an  under- 
writer on  ship)  from  the  underwriter  on  freight,  for  freight  is  not 
a  total  loss  if  it  has  been  earned  (Scottish  M.  L  C,  v.  Turner,  1849, 
1  Macq.  H.  L.  334).  By  our  law,  the  underwriter  on  freight  is  not 
entitled  to  any  part  of  such  freight;  but  in  the  United  States  the 
freight  is  apportioned  between  the  underwriters  on  ship  and  freight; 
and  if  eight-ninths  of  the  voyage  is  completed  at  the  time  of  loss,  the 
underwriters  on  ship  are  entitled  to  only  one-ninth  of  the  freight,  and 
those  on  freight  to  the  eight-ninths,  which  was  the  view  taken  by 
Bayley,  J.»  in  Com  v.  Davidson  (5  M.  &  S.,  at  p.  86 ;  Phillips,  1740  and 
1741).  Freight,  however,  that  has  been  earned  prior  to  the  loss  goes  to 
the  underwriters  on  freight,  as  representing  the  shipowners,  and  not  to 
those  on  ship  {The  Bed  Sea,  [1896]  P.  20,  freight  in  part  prepaid).  In 
a  case  where  a  shipowner  abandoned  ship  and  freight  to  their  respective 
underwriters  owing  to  the  long  detention  of  the  ship  in  a  foreign  port, 
and  the  underwriters  on  freight  paid  as  for  a  total  loss,  the  shipowner 
was  allowed  to  make  certain  deductions  from  the  salvage  of  the  freight 
before  paying  it  over  to  the  underwriter  on  freight,  such  as  expenses 
of  shipping  cargo  home ;  and  of  ship  and  crew  in  a  foreign  port,  port 
charges  and  wages  during  detention  in  that  foreign  port;  but  not 
charges  on  ship  and  cargo  in  the  port  of  discharge,  or  cost  of  insurance 
home,  or  depreciation  in  her  value  by  wear  and  tear  {Sharp  v.  Gladstone, 
1805,  7  East,  24 ;  8  R  R  583 ;  and  Barclay  v.  Stirling,  1816, 5  M.  &  S.  6 ; 
17  R  R  245).  Where  the  ship  is  carrying  the  owner's  goods  (and  no 
freight  is  therefore  payable)  the  insurer  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
remuneration  for  their  carriage  subsequent  to  the  loss  (M.  I.  A.» 
s.  63  (2);  Miller  v.   Wood/all,  1857,  8  El.  &  Bl.  493). 

Underwriters  on  chartered  freight  which  is  a  constructive  total  loss 
cannot  share  in  the  proceeds  of  a  cargo  carried  on  from  a  wrecked  ship 
by  salvors  to  its  destination  under  the  charter,  though  they  pay  for  the 
total  loss,  for,  by  abandonment  of  cargo,  the  contract  of  carriage  is  ended, 
and  the  underwriters  on  cargo  are  entitled  to  it,  less  salvage  expenses 
{Guthrie  v.  NoHh  China  I.  C,  1900,  6  C.  C.  25). 
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(4)  Partial  Losses. — (a)  Averages. — ^These  are  either  particular 
average  or  general  average  losses  (M.  I.  A«,  s.  64  (1)). 

The  relation  of  general  average  to  insurance  has  been  already  con- 
sidered under  Average  (VoL  I.  p.  662).  The  Marine  Insurance  Act 
reproduces  the  former  law  by  enacting  that  the  assured  may  recover 
from  the  insurer  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  the  loss  which  falls  on 
him  by  hiB  incurring  a  general  average  expenditure ;  and  in  the  case  of  . 
general  average  sacrifice  he  may  recover  in  respect  of  the  whole  loss, 
without  having  enforced  his  right  of  contribution  from  the  other  parties 
liable  to  contribute;  the  assured  can  recover  from  the  insurer  any  general 
average  contribution  he  has  paid  or  become  liable  to  pay  in  respect 
of  the  subject  insured  (s.  66  (4)  and  (5)).  In  the  absence  of  express 
stipulations  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  any  general  average  loss  or 
contribution  where  the  loss  was  not  incurred  for  avoiding  a  peril  insured 
against  {ibid.  (6)) ;  and  where  ship,  freight  and  cargo,  or  any  two  of  them, 
are  insured  by  the  same  assured  the  liability  of  the  insurer  in  respect  of 
general  average  losses  or  contributions  is  determined  as  if  those  subjects 
were  owned  by  different  persons  {iind.  (7),  adopting  Montgomery  &  Co, 
V.  IndenmUy  Mutual  M.  L  C,  [1902]  1  Q.  B.  734). 

Under  a  time  charter  providing  that  if  the  working  of  the  vessel 
should  be  prevented  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  by  damage  the 
payment  of  hire  should  cease  till  the  ship  was  again  available,  when 
owing  to  putting  out  a  fire  on  board  the  ship  in  cargo  loaded  under 
a  subcharter,  machinery  on  board  was  damaged  by  being  used  to 
extinguish  it,  it  was  held  that  underwriters  were  not  liable  to 
repay  a  general  average  contribution  in  respect  of  such  loss  {The 
Leitrim,  [1902]  P.  256);  but  chartered  freight  is  liable  to  contribute 
a  general  average  to  a  general  average  loss  to  ship  {Carithrook  S.  S.  Co. 
V.  London  and  Prov.  M.  &  0.  I.  C,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  681). 

A   particular   average   loss  is  a  partial  loss   caused   by  a   peril 
insured  against,  which    is    not   a   genei*al    average   loss   (M.   I.    A., 
8.  64  (1)),  and  which  falls  exclusively  on  the  owner  or  other  person 
interested  in  insurable  property,  giving  him  no  right  of  contribu- 
tion against  other  persons   who  may  be  interested  in  the  common 
marine  adventure,  and  which  is  recoverable  by  the  assured,  whose 
property  suffers  the  particular  average  loss,  from   his   underwriter. 
Particular   average    losses    include    masts  sprung   or    carried   away, 
planks  started,  vessel  damaged  by  getting  ashore  or  being  strained 
through  stress  of  weather  so  that  its  shape  is  distorted  and  its  value 
materially  diminished,  breaking  of  upper  works  or  timbers  of  any 
part  of  the  ship,  loss  by  lightning,  fire,  collision,  justifiable  engage- 
ment, plunder  and  force,  possession  by  captors  and  pirates,  loss  of 
boats,  tearing  of  sheathing,  repairing  or  replacing  parts  of  ship  injured 
or  destroyed  by  perils  insured  against,  though  such  parts  may  have 
previously  become  deteriorated  by  age  and  use,  provided  the  ship  is 
seaworthy  (Phillips,  1424  and  1425) ;  and  the  expense  of  raising  funds 
to  pay  for  repairing  such  losses  is  also  particular  average,  e.g.  maritime 
interest  on  loans  {ibid. ;  and  see  Agenoria  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Merchants*  M.  L  C, 
[1903]  8  C.  C.  212,  for  expenses  of  repairs,  surveyor's  charges,  ete.).    The 
wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  during  detention  for  repairs  are  not, 
however,  particular  average  in  a  policy  on  ship,  nor  is  such  an  under- 
writer liable  for  them  during  detention  by  embargo  {Bobertson  v.  Ewer^ 
1785,  1  T.  R  127;  1  R.  R.  164).    The  right  to  be  reimbursed  par- 
ticular average  may  be  excluded  or  limited  by  terms  in  the  contract  to 
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that  effect,  e,g.  the  memorandum  in  the  Lloyd's  policy ;  see  post^  Measure 
of  Indemnity y  and  AvERAGB. 

{h)  Particular  charges  are  expenses  incurred  by  and  on  behalf  of  the 
assured  for  the  preservation  or  safety  of  the  subject-matter  insured 
other  than  general  average  and  salvage  charges.  They  are  not  included 
in  general  average  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  64  (2)).  They  are  recoverable  under  the 
"  sue  and  labour '  clause  in  the  Lloyd's  policy  {^&epost)  {Kidstcn  v.  Empire 
M.  L  C,  [1865]  L.  R  1  C.  P.  535). 

Under  a  policy  containing  the  ordinary  ''sue  and  labour"  clause 
against  "  liability  for  loss  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  negligence  clause  " 
in  the  contract  of  carriage  of  cargo,  expenses  incurred  by  the  shipowners 
(carriers)  for  saving  the  property  were  held  irrecoverable  as  the  sue  and 
labour  clause  was  inapplicable  to  and  formed  no  part  of  the  contract  of 
insurance  {Cunard  S.  S,  Co,  v.  Marten,  [1903]  2  K.  B.  511).  Under  a 
policy  on  a  ship  i^inst  "  total  or  constructive  total  loss  "  only,  and  con- 
taining the  usual  sue  and  labour  clause,  where  the  vessel  stranded  and 
was  abandoned,  and  the  underwriters  incurred  expense  in  floating  her 
and  bringing  her  in,  and  in  an  action  on  the  policy  it  was  found  that  the 
vessel  was  not  a  total  loss  and  underwriters  were  not  liable,  it  was  held 
that  they  could  not  recover  the  expenses  of  salvage,  which  came  within 
the  clause,  or  as  salvage,  being  parties  interested  in  the  ship  {Crouan 
V.  Stanier,  [1904]  1  K.  B.  87).  Where  a  partial  loss  took  place,  and  by 
agreement  between  assured  and  underwriters  a  third  person  was  sued 
unsuccessfully,  it  was  held  that  the  action  being  brought  in  the  interest 
of  both  parties  the  inference  was  that  each  should  bear  the  share  of 
the  costs  which  was  proportionate  to  their  loss,  the  underwriters  also 
paying  the  suing  and  labouring  charges  {Duus  Brown  v.  Binning,  [1906] 
11  C.  C.  C.  190). 

(c)  Salvage  charges  are  the  charges  recoverable  by  a  salvor  under 
maritime  law  independently  of  contract  (sec.  65  of  the  Bill;  and  see 
Salvage),  and  when  incurred  in  preventing  a  loss  by  perils  insured 
against  may  be  recovered  as  a  loss  by  these  perils  (M.  L  A.,  s.  65  (1)). 
But  such  charges  must  be  ascertained  either  by  the  award  of  a  Court  or 
by  agreement  between  the  assured  and  the  salvors  which  is  accepted  by 
the  underwriters;  and  if,  when  added  to  the  other  losses  falling  on 
the  property  insured,  they  would  make  the  total  so  payable  by  the 
underwriters  exceed  the  full  insurance,  such  excess  must  be  borne  by 
the  assured  and  not  by  the  underwriters  {Aitdiison  v.  Lohre,  1879, 
4  App.  Gas.  765). 

Salvage  charges  do  not  include  the  expenses  of  services  in  the 
nature  of  salvage  rendered  by  the  assured  or  his  agents,  or  any  person 
employed  for  hire  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  peril  insured 
against.  Such  expenses,  when  properly  incurred,  may  be  recovered  as 
particular  charges  or  as  a  general  average  loss,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  incurred  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  65  (2)).  But  the 
expenses  of  salving  agents  employed  by  the  assured  who  had  reinsured 
were  held  to  be  not  recoverable  by  the  reinsured  (who  had  again 
reinsured)  beyond  the  amount  of  insurance  from  their  reinsurers,  the 
salvage  work  not  being  done  by  their  factors  or  agents  (  UzieUi  v.  Boston 
M.  I.  C,  1884,  15  Q.  B.  D.  11). 

XIIL  Measure  of  Indemnity. 

The  measure  of  indemnity  is  the  sum  which  the  assured  can  recover 
in  respect  of  a  loss  on  a  policy  by  which  he  is  insured,  in  the  case  of  an 
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unvalued  policy  to  the  full  extent  of  the  insurable  value,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  valued  policy  to  the  full  extent  of  the  value  fixed  by  the  policy 
(M.  I.  A.,  8.  67  (1)). 

Under  a  reinsurance  containing  written  clauses  "  to  pay  as  may  be 
paid "  on  an  original  policy,  but  excluding  claims  for  scdvage  charges, 
where  the  reinsurers  had  paid  in  respect  of  a  partial  loss  and  suing 
and  labouring  charges  up  to  more  than  100  per  cent.,  it  was  held  that 
the  reinsurers  could  not  recover  as  for  a  constructive  total  loss,  nor  the 
suing  and  labouring  charges,  though  the  policy  contained  the  usual  printed 
clause  for  the  assurers  to  contribute  to  those  charges  (  Western  Ass.  Co. 
V.  Foole,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  376). 

Where  there  is  a  loss  recoverable  under  the  policy,  the  insurer,  op 
each  insurer  if  there  be  more  than  one,  is  liable  for  such  proportion  of 
the  loss  as  the  amount  of  his  subscription  bears  to  the  value  fixed  by 
the  policy  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  to  the  insurable  value  in 
the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  67  (2)) ;  for  instance,  if  the 
loss  be  £1000,  and  the  insurable  value  of  the  thing  insured  be  £2000» 
and  one  underwriter  has  insured  it  for  £200,  he  is  liable  to  the  assured 
for  £100;  if  the  loss  be  £1000,  and  the  thing  insured  is  valued  at 
£20,000,  an  underwriter  for  £1000  pays  £50;  if  the  expenses  under 
the  sue  and  labour  clause  are  £25,  and  the  value  of  the  thing  is  £50,  an 
underwriter  for  £40  will  pay  £20.  The  assured  is  his  own  underwriter 
for  the  proportion  of  the  risk  which  he  does  not  insure. 

(1)  Total  Loss. — ^Where  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the  thing  insured 
(subject  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  insured  and  any  express  agreement  in 
the  policy),  if  the  policy  be  valued,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  the  sum 
fixed  by  the  policy;  if  it  be  unvalued,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  the 
insurable  value  of  the  thing  insured  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  68). 

Thus  where  a  ship  was  insured  for  £1000,  her  value  being  stated  as. 
£1350,  and  during  the  risk  she  was  sunk  by  the  negligence  of  another 
ship,  and  underwriters  paid  assured  £1000,  and  in  an  action  by  the 
insurers  against  the  wrong-doing  ship  the  value  of  the  insured  ship  was. 
put  at  £1000,  her  owners  were  held  entitled  to  the  proportion  of  that 
sum  which  their  uninsured  balance  bore  to  the  real  value  (Hie  Welsh 
Oirl,  1906,  22  T.  L  R  475;  or  The  Commonivealth  («.c.),  [1907]  P.  216). 

Dock  dues  for  ship  placed  in  dock  for  repairs  for  which  underwriters 
are  liable,  if  while  ship  is  repaired  the  owners  have  her  surveyed  for 
her  renewal  of  Lloyd's  classification,  as  well  as  the  pilotage  and  towage 
expenses  of  her  getting  in  and  out  of  dock,  fall  on  underwriters  only» 
there  being  no  principle  of  law  that  a  person  must  contribute  to  an 
outlay  incurred  by  another  person  from  which  he  derives  incidental 
benefit  {Ruabon  S,  S,  Co.  v.  London  Assurance,  [1900]  A,  C.  6 ;  and  see 
Marine  I.  C.  v.  China  Transpacific  S.  S.  Co.,  1886,  11  App.  Cas.  573). 

(2)  Partial  Loss. — ^Wliere  a  ship  is  damaged,  but  not  totally  lost^  the 
measure  of  indemnity  (subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy),  if 
the  ship  has  been  repaired,  is  the  reasonable  cost  of  repairs,  less  the 
customary  deductions,  but  not  exceeding  the  sum  insured  in  respect  of 
any  one  casualty  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  69  (1) ;  see  Aitchisan  v.  Lohre,  1879, 4  App. 
Cas.  755 ;  Agenoria  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Merchants  M.  L  C,  1903. 8  C.  C.  212).  The 
customary  deductions  are  one-third,  new  for  old  {i.e.  for  the  new  work 
which  is  substituted  for  the  old)  in  respect  of  all  repairs  of  damage 
sustained  by  a  ship  after  her  first  voyage,  and  one-sixth  for  repairing 
chain  cables;  but  the  assured  is  entitled  to  charge  the  indemnities 
in  full  for  graving-dock  expenses,  cost  of  removals,  use  of  shears^ 
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stages,  and  graving  dock  appliances,  cost  of  anchors,  provisions,  and 
stores,  cost  of  temporary  repairs  and  of  straightening  bent  iron  work, 
and  all  repairs  of  damage  to  a  vessel  on  her  first  voyage  (Fenwick 
V.  Robinson,  1828,  3  Car.  &  P.  323 ;  33  R  R.  675 ;  PirU  v.  Steele,  1837, 

8  md.  200 ;  Arnonld,  1023) ;  and  also  with  the  full  expense  of  painting. 
This  rule  of  deduction  is  cdlowed  even  where  the  making  good  of  new 
repairs  to  a  ship  was  part  of  the  average  loss  {Poingdestre  v.  Boy,  Ex,  A,  C, 
1826,  Ry.  &  M.  378 ;  27  R  R.  759),  though,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  if 
the  loss  fell  exclusively  on  the  new  repairs,  but  this  is  not  a  likely  case 
(Amould,  1028) ;  formerly  it  was  thought  to  apply  only  to  wooden  ships 
and  not  to  iron  ones  (Amould,  1024),  but  in  practice  it  is  applied  to  both. 
Here  the  deduction  of  one-third  is  made  from  the  expense  of  labour  and 
materials  used  in  repairs,  and  the  value  of  the  old  materials  is  then 
deducted,  the  third  being  thus  deducted  from  the  gross  repairs,  while  in 
the  United  States  the  old  materials  are  applied  towards  the  payment  of 
the  new  labour  and  material,  and  the  third  is  deducted  from  the  balance, 
i,e.  the  net  repairs,  and,  on  principle,  this  is  the  more  correct  way 
(Phillips,  1434;  Arnould,  1030;  but  the  present  editors  of  Amould 
uphold  the  English  practice  on  principle).  If  the  ship  has  been  repaired, 
and  is  then  lost  without  ever  coming  into  the  owner's  hands,  no  deduc- 
tion is  made,  as  he  derives  no  benefit  from  the  repairs  {Da  Coda  v. 
Newnham,  1788,  2  T.  R  407);  but  if  she  is  lost  subsequently  to  repairs 
by  the  default  of  the  assured,  the  deduction  is  allowed  {Humphrey 
V.  Union  L  (7.,  1824,  3  Mas.  C.  C.  429,  Story,  J.).  Groods  sold  at  a  port 
of  distress  to  pay  for  the  repairs  of  a  ship  are  an  average  loss,  to 
be  made  good  at  the  price  the  goods  would  have  fetched  at  their 
destination,  or  at  the  price  actually  obtained,  whichever  is  higher,  if 
the  voyage  be  completed  in  safety ;  but  if  it  is  not,  then  the  latter 
price  is  the  basis  (Arnould,  1031;  Phillips,  1433). 

Where  the  ship,  in  the  case  given  above,  has  been  only  partly 
repaired,  the  assured  is  entitled  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  repairs 
computed  as  above,  and  also  to  be  indenmified  for  the  reasonable  depre- 
ciation arising  from  the  unrepaired  damage,  provided  that  the  aggregate 
amount  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  repairing  the  whole  damage  computed 
as  above  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  69  (2)). 

Where  the  ship  has  not  been  repaired,  the  assured  is  entitled  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  reasonable  depreciation  arising  from  the  imrepaired 
damage,  but  not  exceeding  the  reasonable  cost  of  repairing  such  damage 
computed  as  above  {ibid,  (3);  see  Pitman  v.  Universal  M,  I,  C.^  1882, 

9  Q.  B.  D.  192 ;  Brett,  LJ.,  213 ;  Cotton,  LJ.,  218,  on  the  proper  standard 
of  compensation  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  the  ship  in  her  damaged  state 
during  the  risk). 

Where  there  is  a  partial  loss  of  freight,  the  measure  of  indemnity 
(subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy)  is  such  proportion  of 
the  sum  fixed  by  the  policy  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  of  the 
insurable  value  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy,  as  the  proportion  of 
freight  lost  by  the  assured  bears  to  the  whole  freight  at  risk  (M.  I.  A., 
s.  70).  Freight  is  generally  insured  by  valued  policies  (see  arUe) ;  but 
where  only  part  of  a  cargo  is  loaded  at  the  time  of  loss,  the  policy  is 
opened,  and  the  underwriter  only  pays  that  proportion  of  his  sulMcription 
which  the  freight  lost  is  of  the  whole  freight  intended  to  be  covered 
{Fi/rbea  v.  Aspinall,  1809,  13  East,  323 ;  12  R.  R  352),  and  the  rule  is 
the  same  with  an  open  policy  {Forbes  v.  Cowie,  1809, 1  Camp.  520) ;  and 
thus  where  a  ship  is  lost  with  only  two-thirds  of  her  cargo  on  board. 
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the  assured  can  only  recover  for  two-thirds  of  the  freight  of  the  whole 
intended  cargo  if  it  is  fully  insured  (Tobin  v.  Harford^  1863, 13  C.  B.  N.  S. 
791,  a  time  policy).  Adjustment  on  freight  insured  in  open  policies  is 
made  on  the  gross  and  not  the  net  proceeds  of  the  freight  at  the  port 
of  destination,  by  usage  of  Lloyd's  upheld  by  the  Courts  (Palmer 
V.  Bladdytim,  1822,  1  Ring.  61 ;  25  R  R.  559).  This  rule  applies  not 
only  to  cases  where  the  assured  is  owner,  but  also  where  he  is  the 
charterer  of  a  ship.  Thus  where  the  charterers  of  a  ship  under  a  time 
charter  insured  the  freight  or  chartered  freight  against  perils  of  the  seas, 
and  the  ship  stranded  owing  to  perils  insured  against,  while  carrying  a 
cargo  under  a  sub-charter,  and  there  was  a  total  loss  of  freight  upon 
part  of  the  cargo,  a  claim  by  the  assured  to  add  a  sum  they  had  paid 
for  commission  for  obtaining  the  sub-charter  was  refused  in  tjie  absence 
of  custom  in  its  favour,  but  underwriters  were  not  allowed  to  deduct 
the  amount  of  two  days'  hire  of  the  vessel  saved  by  the  stranding 
{U.  S.  Shipping  Co.  v.  impress  A.  C,  [1907]  1  K.  B.  259). 

Where  there  is  a  partial  loss  of  goods,  merchandise  and  other 
moveables,  the  measure  of  indemnity  (subject  as  above)  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  Where  part  of  the  goods,  etc.,  insured  by  a  valued  policy  is  totally 
lost,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  such  proportion  of  the  sum  fixed  by 
the  policy  as  the  insurable  value  of  the  part  lost  bears  to  the  insurable 
value  of  the  whole  ascertained  as  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy ; 

(2)  where  part  of  the  goods  insured  by  an  unvalued  policy  is  totally 
lost,  the  indemnity  is  the  insurable  value  of  the  part  lost^  ascertained 
as  in  case  of  total  loss  (M.  I.  A,  s.  71  (1)  and  (2)) ;  e.g,  goods  valued  at 
£500  and  insured  for  £200,  the  insurable  value  of  which  is  £400,  and  of 
the  part  lost  is  £50,  the  underwriter  pays  one-eighth  of  his  subscription, 
for  the  loss  is  one-eighth  of  the  whole;  and  if  goods  are  worth  for 
insurance  £100,  and  £25  of  them  are  lost,  the  underwriter  pays  one- 
fourth  of  his  subscription. 

Where  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  goods  insured  has  been  delivered 
damaged  at  its  destination,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  such  proportion 
of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  policy  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  of  the 
insurable  value  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy,  as  the  dilFerence 
between  the  gross  sound  and  damaged  values  at  the  place  of  arrival 
bears  to  the  gross  sound  value  (M.  I.  A,  s.  71  (3) ;  and  see  Francis  v. 
Boviton.  1895,  65  L  J.  Q.  B.  153,  and  De  Hart  and  Simey,  82).  "  Sound 
value"  means  the  value  for  which  the  goods  would  have  sold  in  the 
market  if  they  had  arrived  sound ;  "  damaged  value "  is  the  price  for 
which  they  are  actually  sold  in  their  damaged  state;  and  the  loss 
suffered  by  the  assured  is  the  difference  between  these  two.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  loss  for  which  the  underwriter  is  liable,  for  he  is  only 
liable  up  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  on  board,  or  their  agreed  value 
when  shipped ;  and  he  is  not  therefore  concerned  with  the  other  con- 
stituents of  a  market  price,  e.g,  freight,  duty,  and  landing  charges,  and 
the  profit  in  a  gaining  or  loss  in  a  losing  market  ( Usher  v.  Noble,  1810, 
12  East,  639 ;  11  R  R.  505 ;  Waldron  v.  Combe,  1810,  3  Taun.  162 ;  12 
R.  R.  629,  open  policies;  Leuns  v,  Bucker,  1761,  2  Burr.  1167,  valued 
policy).  The  loss  for  which  the  underwriter  is  liable  is  the  proportion 
of  his  subscription  which  the  loss  suffered  by  the  assured  bears  to  the 
sound  value  of  the  goods ;  for  "  the  difference  between  the  sound  and 
damaged  sales  affords  the  proportion  of  loss  in  any  given  case,  i.e.  it 
gives  the  aliquot  part  of  the  original  value  which  may  be  considered  as 
destroyed  by  the  perils  insured  against    When  this  is  ascertained  it 
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only  remains  to  apply  this  liquidated  proportion  of  the  loss  to  the 
standard  by  which  the  value  as  between  the  assured  and  the  under- 
writer is  calculated  (i.e,  the  prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy),  and  you 
have  the  one-half,  fourth,  or  tenth  in  terms  of  money"  (Lord  Ellenborough, 
Usher  v.  Noble,  uhi  cit  supra,  647).  In  this  way  the  sum  which  the 
underwriter  has  to  pay  depends  solely  on  the  relative  extent  of  the  loss, 
and  will  be  the  same  whether  the  goods  arrive  at  a  gaining  or  losing 
market  (Amould,  1010-1014).  The  gross  values,  whether  sound  or 
damaged,  are  the  proper  standard,  and  not  the  net  values,  for  in  the 
latter  case  the  measure  of  indemnity  would  vary  with  the  condition 
of  the  market  (Lawrence,  J.,  Johnson  v.  Sheddon,  1802,  2  East,  581 ; 
6  R.  R.  516,  the  "Brimstone  Case").  Any  sale  or  other  charges 
on  damaged  goods  are  added  separately  to  the  amoimt  of  the  loss 
after  its  amount  has  been  ascertained  and  apportioned  on  the 
insurers  (Arnould,  1019,  citing  Hudson  v.  Majoribanks,  1823,  7  Moo. 
463 ;  23  R.  R.  575).  The  "  gross  value  "  means  the  price  which  a  whole- 
sale buyer  would  give  with  freight,  landing  charges,  and  duty  paid 
beforehand ;  except  that  is  the  case  of  goods  customarily  sold  in  bond, 
the  bonded  price  is  the  gross  value.  "  Gross  proceeds  "  mean  the  actual 
price  obtained  at  a  sale  where  all  charges  on  sale  are  paid  by  the  sellers 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  71  (4)).  It  is  a  common  practice  when  out  of  whole 
packages  or  bales  only  a  few  articles  in  each  arrive  sound,  to  sell  sound 
and  damaged  goods  together ;  but  in  this  case  the  diminished  value  at 
which  the  sound  goods  may  sell  owing  to  the  assortment  being  broken, 
is  not  a  loss  for  which  the  underwriter  is  responsible  (CcUor  v.  OrecU 
Western  I.  C.  of  New  York,  1873,  L.  R  8  C.  P.  552). 

Particular  average  losses  are  generally  adjusted  at  the  port  of 
destination;  but  if  they  are  adjusted  elsewhere  the  mode  of  adjust- 
ment depends  on  the  reason  for  making  it;  ejg,  a  justifiable  sale  of 
cargo  on  ship  being  unloaded  for  repairs  is  adjusted  like  a  salvage 
loss,  ix.  the  underwriter  pays  the  difference  between  the  prime  cost 
or  value  of  goods  and  net  proceeds  of  damaged  sales.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  assured  puts  an  end  to  the  risk  at  any  place  short  of  the 
destination  to  get  a  favourable  market  or  the  like,  the  loss  on  the  goods 
is  adjusted  on  the  same  principle  as  at  the  port  of  destination  (Phillips, 
1467 ;  Arnould,  1020). 

Where  different  species  of  property  are  insured  under  a  single 
valuation,  the  valuation  must  be  apportioned  over  the  different  species 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  insurable  values  as  in  the  case  of  an 
unvalued  policy.  The  insured  value  of  any  part  of  a  species  is  such 
proportion  of  the  total  insured  value  of  the  same  as  the  insurable  value 
of  the  part  bears  to  the  insurable  value  of  the  whole  ascertained  as 
above  in  either  case  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  72  (1)).  Where  a  valuation  has  to 
be  apportioned,  and  particulars  of  the  prime  cost  of  each  separate  species, 
quality,  or  description  of  goods  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  division  of 
the  valuation  may  be  made  over  the  net  arrived  sound  values  of  the 
different  species,  qualities,  or  descriptions  of  goods  {ibid,  (2)). 

In  the  case  of  general  average  contributions  which  the  assured  has 
paid,  or  is  liable  to  pay  for,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  the  full  amount 
of  such  contribution  if  the  thing  liable  to  contribution  is  insured  for  its 
full  contributory  value,  but  if  it  is  not  insured  for  its  full  contributory 
value,  or  if  only  part  of  it  be  insured,  the  indemnity  is  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  under  insurance  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  73  (1)) ;  and  where  there  has 
been  a  particular  average  loss  which  constitutes  a  deduction  from  the 
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contributory  value,  and  for  which  the  insurer  is  liable,  that  amount  must 
be  deducted  from  the  insured  value  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  insurer 
is  liable  to  contribute,  and  where  the  insurer  is  liable  for  salvage  charges 
the  extent  of  his  liability  is  determined  on  the  like  principle  (ibid,  (2)). 
The  basis  of  liability  between  the  assured  is  the  insurable  value,  and  not 
the  contributory.  Thus,  supposing  the  interest  to  be  fully  insured,  if  the 
insurable  value  of  the  interest  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  contributory 
value,  the  underwriter  repays  that  contribution  in  full ;  if  the  insurable 
value  be  less  than  the  contributory  value,  he  only  pays  the  proportion 
which  his  subscription  bears  to  the  contributory  value  of  the  interest, 
for  the  assured  is  his  own  insurer  as  r^ards  the  excess  of  the  contributory 
value  over  the  insurable  value ;  while  if  the  interest  is  only  partly  insured, 
the  underwriter  is  liable  to  repay  the  contribution  only  to  that  partial 
extent,  viz.,  in  the  proportion  of  his  subscription  to  the  insurable  value. 
Thus  where  the  value  in  the  policy  is  £1000,  and  only  half  that  amount 
is  covered  by  the  policy,  and  the  property  contributes  on  £1500,  the 
underwriter  is  liable  to  refimd  33J^  per  cent  only  of  the  contribution, 
though  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property  as  between  the  parties 
is  insured.  If  the  property  contributes  on  £500,  the  insurer  is  liable  to 
refund  half  the  contribution,  for  this  indemnifies  the  assured  for  half 
the  amount  contributed,  and  he  can  ask  no  more  (Phillips,  1410).  Thus 
where  a  ship  was  insured  on  a  valuation  of  £33,000,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  general  average  loss  adjustment  during  the  risk  she  was 
valued  at  £40,000,  the  underwriters  on  ship  were  held  liable  for  |J  only 
(S.  S.  Balmoral  Co.  v.  MaHm,  [1901]  2  K.  B.  896 ;  [1902]  A.  C.  511),  and 
the  same  rule  is  applied  to  losses  by  salvage ;  and  for  liability  of  under- 
writers to  make  good  general  average  on  jettison  of  deck  cargo  "payable 
according  to  foreign  statement,"  see  De  Hart  v.  Compaflia  Ananima 
de  Seguras  "Aurora;'  [1903]  1  K.  B.  109;  [1903]  2  K.  B.  503;  and 
Average,  General. 

(3)  Memorandum. — ^The  measure  of  indemnity  for  partial  losses  may, 
however,  be  qualified  by  express  terms  in  the  policy ;  and  the  commonest 
example  of  this  is  the  memorandum  in  the  Lloyd's  policy  (given  above), 
which  runs  thus — 

Corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed  are  warranted  free  from  average, 
unless  general  or  the  ship  be  stranded.  Suear,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides, 
and  skins  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  five  pounds  per  cent,  and 
all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  from  average 
under  three  pounds  per  cent.,  unless  general  or  the  ship  be  stranded. 

The  term  "  average  unless  general "  means  a  partial  loss  other  than 
a  general  average  loss,  and  does  not  include  particular  charges  (M.  I.  A., 
schedule,  r.  13) ;  a  general  average  loss,  however  small,  is  recoverable 
from  the  underwriters,  but  a  particular  average  loss  is  not,  unless  it 
exceeds  the  specified  percentage,  in  which  case  the  underwriter  is  liable 
not  merely  for  the  balance  over  that  percentage  but  for  the  whole  loss 
(  JVilsm  V.  Smith,  1764,  3  Burr.  1550 ;  Dyson  v.  Bowcroft,  1803,  3  Bos. 
&  Pul.  474 ;  7  R  R  809).  "  Corn  "  has  been  held  to  include  malt  {Moody 
V.  Surridge,  1794,  2  Esp.  633 ;  5  R.  R  757),  peas  and  beans  (Mason  v. 
Skurray,  1780,  Park,  191),  but  not  rice  (Scott  v.  Bourdillion,  1806, 2  Bos. 
&  P.  N.  R  213 ;  9  R  R  644).  "  Salt "  does  not  include  saltpetre  (Joumu 
V.  Bourdieu,  1786,  Park,  179).  In  the  United  States  skins  have  been  held 
to  include  deerskins  (Bakewell  v.  United  I.  C,  1801,  2  Johna  Cas.  246); 
but "  skins  and  hides "  not  to  include  furs  (Astor  v.  Unio7i  I.  C^  1827, 
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7  Cowen,  202).  Where  the  ship  has  stranded  the  insurer  is  liable  for 
the  excepted  losses,  although  the  loss  is  not  attributable  to  the  stranding, 
provided  that  when  the  stranding  takes  place  the  risk  has  attached,  and 
if  the  policy  is  on  goods  that  the  damaged  goods  are  on  board  (rule  14 
of  the  Act ;  Burriett  v.  Kensington,  1797,  7  T.  R.  222 ;  4  R.  R  424,  strand- 
ing in  one  part  of  the  voyage  counts,  though  the  loss  happen  in  another ; 
Eoux  V.  Salvador,  1836,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  266 ;  43  R  R.  638 ;  stranding  after 
goods  has  been  landed  does  not  count ;  The  Alsace  Lorraine,  [1893]  P.  209, 
Barnes,  J.) ;  and  the  warranty  applies  where  the  goods  at  risk  under  the 
policy  were  in  lighters  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  when  she 
stranded  {Thames  and  Mersei/  M.  L  G.  v.  PiUs,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  476).  The 
words  "  sunk  or  burnt "  are  sometimes  added  to  "  strcmded."  For  the 
meaning  of  these  terms,  see  Stranding. 

Where  the  interest  insured  is  warranted  free  from  particular 
average,  the  assured  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  of  part,  whether  the 
policy  be  valued  or  op>en,  unless  the  contract  contained  in  the  policy 
DC  apportionable ;  but  if  it  be  apportionable,  the  assured  may  recover 
for  a  total  loss  of  any  apportionable  part  The  contract  is  apportionable 
where  by  the  policy  itself  separate  parcels  are  separately  valued,  or 
where,  by  usage,  the  contract  is  treated  as  apportionable  (M.  I.  A., 
s.  76  (1)).  "Where  memorandum  goods  of  the  same  species  are 
shipped  whether  in  bulk  or  in  packages  not  expressed  by  distinct 
valuation  or  otherwise  in  the  policy  to  be  separately  insured,  and 
there  is  no  general  average  and  no  stranding,  the  ordinary  memo- 
randum excepts  the  underwriters  from  liability  for  a  total  loss  or 
destruction  of  part  only  though  consisting  of  one  or  more  entire 
package  or  packages,  and  although  such  package  or  packages  be 
entirely  destroyed  or  otherwise  lost  by  the  specified  perils"  {EaUi  v. 
Jan8(m,  1856,  6  El.  &  BL  422,  446,  Jervis,  C.J.).  If  memorandum 
goods  are  shipped  and  insured  in  bulk,  or  are  shipped  in  separate 
packages  and  insured  in  bulk,  a  total  loss  of  part  is  not  recoverable 
in  respect  of  them  {HiUs  v.  iondon  A.  C,  1839,  5  Mee.  &  W.  569; 
52  R.  R  843,  £75  worth  of  wheat  lost  out  of  £1600 ;  Baili  v.  Janson, 
ante,  1023  bags  of  linseed  lost  out  of  2688 ;  so  in  United  States,  300 
out  of  1100  boxes  of  lemons  lost,  Humphrey  v.  Union  L  C,  1824, 
3  Mas.  C.  C.  429);  but  if  goods  so  insured  are  separately  valued,  a 
total  loss  of  part  can  be  recovered  {HUls  v.  London  A.  C,  ante) ;  and  in 
practice  a  clause  is  generally  inserted  in  the  policy  to  make  it 
apportionable,  e.g,  "to  pay  average  on  each  package  as  if  separately 
insured,"  or  "on  each  species  as  if  separately  insured"  (see  Sleigh  v. 
Tyser,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  333,  cattle  policy,  "each  animal  to  be  deemed 
a  separate  insurance  " :  and  South  British  F,  M.  I.  C.  of  New  Zealand 
v.  Da  Costa,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  456);  but  a  declaration  of  value  made 
subsequently  to  the  making  of  the  policy  will  not  have  this  effect 
{Entvnstle  v.  Ellis,  1857,  2  H.  &  N.  549). 

Where  such  an  insurance,  though  general,  is  on  several  separate 
articles  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature,  the  contract  is  apportionable ; 
e.g,  policy  on  master's  effects  for  £100,  master  allowed  to  recover  a  loss 
of  two-thirds  of  them  {Duff  v.  Mackenzie,  1857,  3  C.  B.  N.  S.  16) ;  and 
under  one  on  goods,  which  was  really  an  emigrant's  equipment  of 
agricultural  implements,  a  total  loss  of  part  was  recovered  (  Wilkinson 
V.  Hyde,  ibid.  30).  Where  the  interest  insured  is  warranted  "  free  from 
particular  average,"  either  wholly  or  under  a  certain  percentage,  the 
insurer  is  nevertheless  liable  for  salvage  charges  and  for  particular 
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charges  and  other  expenses  properly  incurred  under  the  "sue  and 
labour"  clause  in  order  to  avert  a  loss  insured  against  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  76  (2)), 
i,e.  **  particular  average  "  does  not  include  salvage  charges  or  particular 
charges  (see  post). 

Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  where  the  interest  insured  is 
warranted  free  from  particular  average  under  a  specified  percentage 
a  general  average  loss  or  liability  cannot  be  added  to  a  particular 
average  to  make  up  the  specified  percentage  (ibid,,  s.  76  (3) ;  Wilson  v. 
&miiK  1764, 3  Burr.  1550,  Lord  Mansfield ;  Price  v.  Al  Ships'  S.  D.  L  A^ 
1889,  22  Q.  B.  D.  580,  Lord  Esher;  so  in  United  States,  Phillips,  1779). 
It  has  also  been  held  that  in  the  case  of  a  voyage  policy,  successive 
losses  can  be  added  together  to  make  up  the  specified  percentage 
(Story,  J.,  Dmnell  v.  Columbian  L  C,  1836,  2  Sunmer,  366 ;  BlackeU  v. 
Boy.  Ex.  A.  a,  1832,  2  Cromp.  &  J.  244,  251 ;  37  R  R  695,  Lord 
Lyndhurst) ;  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  a  time  policy,  successive  losses  on 
the  same  voyage  may  be  added  together,  but  not  losses  occurring  on 
different  voyages,  to  make  up  the  specified  percentage  {Stewart  v. 
Merthaidi  M.  I.  C,  1886,  16  Q.  B.  D.  625). 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  specified  percentage 
has  been  reached,  regard  is  had  only  to  the  actual  loss  suffered  by 
the  interest  insured,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  damaged  goods  the  percentage 
of  loss  on  the  gross  sound  sala 

Particular  charges  (which  are  never  included  in  particular  average) 
and  the  expenses  of  and  incident  to  ascertaining  and  proving  the  loss 
must  be  excluded  (M.  L  A.,  s.  76  (4)).  If  the  particular  average  without 
these  charges  exceeds  the  required  percentage,  these  can  be  added  to 
the  assured's  claim  against  the  underwriter;  if  it  does  not,  they  are 
borne  by  the  assured.  A  fortiori  if  they  are  incurred  for  examining 
part  of  the  insured  goods  which  are  not  damaged,  they  are  not  recover- 
able under  a  policy  making  average  recoverable  on  each  package 
separately  (Lysaght  v.  Coleman,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  49). 

The  percentage  is  calculated  on  the  amount  at  risk  at  the  time  of 
loss,  whether  there  be  a  greater  amount  at  risk  under  the  policy  sub- 
sequently or  not  {Bohl  v.  Farr,  1796,  1  Esp.  445;  5  R  R  741).  When 
the  articles  are  enumerated  (as  in  the  five  per  cent,  clause)  and  insured 
in  gross,  the  percentage  is  calculated  on  the  whole  of  each  enumerated 
article;  when  they  are  not  enumerated  (as  in  the  three  per  cent, 
clause),  it  is  taken  on  the  aggregate  value  of  them,  unless  they  have 
been  separately  valued,  when  the  former  method  is  adopted  (Phillips, 
1786  and  1788).  Where  the  same  kind  of  goods,  not  enumerated,  are 
shipped  in  separate  packages,  the  percentage  is  calculated  on  the  whole, 
and  not  on  each  package  (Amould,  898,  1018).  The  assured  may, 
however,  protect  himself  by  stipulating  in  the  policy  "  to  pay  average 
on  each  separate  article  insured  as  if  separately  insured,"  or  ''on  each 
species  as  though  separate  interests  separately  insured  **  (Oppenheim  v. 
Fry,  1864,  3  B.  &  S.  873).  Where  the  damage  exceeds  the  required 
percentage  on  the  whole  amount,  the  assured  may  calculate  it  either 
on  the  whole  or  on  the  damaged  packages,  e.g.  where  ten  cases  are 
shipped  and  insured,  and  one  is  damaged  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  others 
only  one  per  cent,  each,  all  the  damage  may  be  recovered  {Hagedam  v. 
WhUmore,  1816, 1  Stark.  157).  Here  the  percentage  is  calculated  either 
on  the  valuation  (if  valued)  or  insurable  value  (if  open  policy),  without 
deducting  the  premium  for  that  amount  (Amould,  900),  as  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  (but  Phillips  does  not  approve  it,  1790, 1791). 
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(4)  Successive  Lasses, — Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the 
insurer  is  liable  for  successive  losses,  even  though  the  total  amount 
of  such  losses  may  exceed  the  sum  insured.  Where,  under  the  same 
policy,  a  partial  loss  which  has  not  been  repaired  or  made  good  is 
followed  by  a  total  loss,  the  assured  can  only  recover  for  the  total  loss, 
unless  anything  further  is  recoverable  under  the  "sue  and  labour'^ 
clause  (M.  L  A.,  s.  77 ;  Livie  v.  Janson,  1810,  12  East,  648 ;  11  K.  B. 
513,  partial  loss  by  stranding,  followed  by  total  loss  by  condemnation) ; 
but  this  rule  does  not  extend  outside  the  scope  of  one  policy ;  and  a 

{)artial  unrepaired  loss  may  be  recovered  under  one  policy  and  a  total 
OSS  under  another  {IMgett  v.  Secretan,  1871,  L.  R  6  C.  P.  616).  Where 
a  ship  insured  by  a  valued  time  policy  wad  a  constructive  total  loss  by 
sea  damage  when  the  policy  attached  on  her  a  total  subsequent  loss  was 
held  recoverable  (Barker  v.  Janson,  1868,  L.  R  3  "C.  P.  303) ;  and  a  ship 
insured  by  a  valued  policy  against  fire  only,  and  becoming  a  total  loss 
by  stranding,  and  while  stranded  being  burnt,  is  a  loss  under  the  policy 
against  fire  (Woodside  v.  Globe  A.  C,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  105). 

Under  a  time  policy  payment  on  account  without  prejudice  made 
by  underwriters  by  mistake  for  repairs  (a  particular  average  loss)  was 
recovered  by  them  in  paying  for  a  subsequent  total  loss,  and  they  were 
held  not  liable  to  repay  the  cost  of  those  repairs  paid  for  by  funds  in 
the  nature  of  bottomry  raised  in  a  foreign  port  (The  Dora  Forster, 
[1900]  P.  241).  But  where  a  ship  becomes  a  constructive  total  loss 
after  incurring  salvage  expenses  which  have  been  paid  by  the  under- 
writers, the  underwriters  cannot  deduct  what  they  have  paid  for  the 
salvage  though  policy  endorsed  "claim  settled  on  account  without 
prejudice,"  from  the  payment  for  a  total  loss  because  assured  was  not 
consulted  {Buchanan  v.  London  and  Promncial  I.  C,  1895,  65  L.  T. 
Q.  B.  92). 

Where  a  partial  loss  has  been  repaired,  the  assured  may  recover 
for  it  from  the  underwriter  though  a  total  loss  afterwards  happen 
(Cheminant  v.  Pearson,  1812,  4  Taun.  367;  Stewart  v.  Steele,  1842, 
11  L.  J.  0.  P.  155). 

(5)  Sue  and  Lahour  Clause. — ^There  is  an  obligation  in  all  cases  on  the 
assured  and  his  agents  to  take  all  reasonable  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  or  minimising  a  loss  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  78  (4)X  e,g.  landing  and 
reconditioning  damaged  cargo  if  necessary  (Notara  v.  Henderson,  1872> 
L.  R  5  Q.  B.  346) ;  but  for  this  he  can  generally  claim  reimbursement 
under  the  "sue  and  labour"  clause  on  the  sale  mentioned  at  p.  232, 
above.  This  clause  in  a  policy  of  insurance  is  a  supplementary  contract 
to  the  policy,  and  the  assured  can  recover  from  the  insurer  any  expenses, 
properly  incurred  under  it  although  the  underwriter  has  paid  for  a  total 
loss,  or  the  interest  has  been  warranted  free  from  particular  average, 
either  generally  or  under  a  certain  percentage  (M.  I.  A.,  a  78  (1)).  Eor 
the  form  of  the  "  sue  and  labour "  clause,  see  the  Lloyd's  policy  above. 
The  clause  may,  however,  be  inapplicable  to  the  insurance  actually 
effected  by  the  policy  and  be  no  part  of  the  contract  (Cunard  S.  S,  Co. 
y.  MaHen,  [1902]  2  KB.  624;  [1903]  2  K  B.  511,  policy  against 
liability  of  any  kind  owing  to  omission  of  n^ligence  clause  from  the 
contract  of  carriage  of  cargo).  Under  this  clause  the  underwriter  is 
only  liable  for  the  expenses  of  "  suing  and  labouring  "  by  the  "  assured, 
his  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,"  and  the  reinsurer  is  thus  not  liable 
under  a  reinsurance  policy  for  such  work  done  by  the  insured's  servants 
(Uzidli  V.  Boston  M,  L  C,  1885,  15  Q.  B.  D.  11),  nor  (under  this  clause) 

VOL.  vm.  42 
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for  general  average  losses,  or  oontributions,  or  salvage  charges  (M.  I.  A., 
s.  78  (2) ;  Aitchisan  v.  Zohre,  1879,  4  App.  Cas.  755).  By  the  "  waiver  " 
clause  (see  above),  no  acts  of  the  insurer  or  insured  in  recovering, 
saving  and  preserving  the  property  defeat  the  right  of  the  assured  to 
abandon. 

Expenses  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  averting  or  diminishing  any 
loss  not  covered  by  the  policy  are  not  recoverable  under  the  "sue 
and  labour "  clause  (M.  L  A.,  s.  78  (3)),  e.g.  under  policy  on  iron  rails 
f.  p.  a.,  there  being  no  risk  of  total  loss,  extra  freight  of  necessfiury  tran- 
shipment is  not  recoverable  {Great  Indian  and  Peninsular  B.  C.  v. 
Saunders,  1861,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  218) ;  and  a  similar  decision  was  given 
in  similar  circumstances  under  a  similar  policy  on  bacon  f.  p.  a.  (Booth 
V.  Gair,  1863, 15  C.  B.  N.  S.  291).  But  under  a  policy  "on  chartered 
freight  warranted  f.  f,  a.,"  where  a  guano  cargo  had  to  be  transhipped 
owing  to  the  disabling  of  the  ship,  it  was  held  that  the  expenses  of 
transhipment,  landing,  warehousing,  and  reloading  the  cargo  were 
recoverable  under  this  clause,  for  there  would  have  been  a  total  loss 
of  freight  if  the  cargo  had  not  been  transhipped  (Kiddon  v.  Empire 
M.  L  C,  1866,  L.  R  1  C.  P.  535,  Willes,  J.) ;  and  under  a  policy  on  live 
cattle  against  all  risks,  including  mortality,  where  the  ship,  owing  to  a 
breakdown  of  machinery,  had  to  put  into  a  port  of  distress  for  repair, 
the  expense  of  extra  fodder  for  the  cattle  there  was  held  recoverable,  as 
necessary  to  prevent  a  total  loss  of  the  cattle  {The  Pomeranian^  [1895] 
P.  349).  The  expense  must  be  shown  to  be  proper  and  necessary,  or 
it  will  be  disallowed.  Thus,  under  a  policy  on  freight,  where  the  ship 
stranded  and  the  cargo  had  to  be  transhipped,  the  expense  of  forwarding 
it  by  rail  to  its  destination,  at  a  cost  of  £200,  was  not  allowed  to  be 
recovered,  as  it  was  shown  that  it  could  have  been  transhipped  at  a  cost 
of  £70  {Lee  v.  Scmthem  L  C,  1870,  L  R  5  C.  P.  397). 

(6)  Liabilities  to  Third  Persons. — ^Where  the  assured  effects  an  insur- 
ance in  express  terms  against  any  liability  to  a  third  party,  the  measure 
of  indemnity  (subject  as  above)  is  the  amount  paid  or  payable  by  him 
to  such  third  person  in  respect  of  such  liability  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  74). 
Instances  of  such  liabilities  have  been  given  under  the  head  of  Insurabk 
Interest, 

Where  there  has  been  a  loss  in  respect  of  any  subject-matter  not 
expressly  provided  for  in  the  Act,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  to  be 
ascertained  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  so  far 
as  they  are  applicable  to  the  particular  case ;  and  these  provisions  do  not 
affect  the  rules  relating  to  double  insurance,  nor  do  they  prohibit  the 
insurer  from  disproving  interest  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  from  showing 
that  at  the  time  of  loss  the  whole  or  part  of  the  subject-matter  insured 
was  not  at  risk  under  the  policy  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  75 ;  and  see  Hie  Main, 
[1894]  P.  320). 


XIV.  Rights  of  Pabties  under  thb  Policy. 

(1)  Rights  of  Assured, — ^Under  the  policy  the  assured  is  entitled  to 
recover  for  losses  to  the  subject  of  insurance,  as  has  been  already 
described;  but  in  addition  thereto,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  policy 
is  a  contract  of  indemnity  only,  he  may  be  entitled  to  returns  of 
premium,  and  for  these  the  imderwriter  is  directly  liable  to  hioL 

Betums  of  premium  may  be  claimed  either  by  stipulation  to  that 
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effect  in  the  policy,  e,g,  on  the  happening  of  a  particular  event  (M.  I.  A., 
s.  83),  or  because  the  consideration  for  the  premium  wholly  or  partly 
fails  by  no  risk,  or  only  part  of  the  risk,  being  run  {ibid.,  s.  84 ;  so  Gorsedd 
V.  FcrheSy  1900,  16  T.  L  R  566,  under  a  twelve  months'  policy  premium 
to  be  returned ;  "  should  ship  be  employed  in  Eastern  trade  during  whole 
currency  of  policy,"  premium  is  returnable  upon  loss).  In  the  former 
case  the  chief  reported  examples  are  supplied  by  policies  on  war  risks, 
e,g.  return  of  premium  to  be  made  if  ship  sails  with  convoy  and  arrives 
(Simands  v.  Boydell,  1779,  1  Doug.  270 ;  AquUar  v.  Eogim,  1797,  7  T.  R. 
421 ;  4  R  R.  478).  Under  such  a  stipulation,  if  the  ship  were  captured 
after  arrival  the  assured  was  still  held  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium, 
as  well  as  the  whole  insurance  for  a  total  loss  {Homcastle  v.  Hatvorth, 
1806,  Marsh.  539) ;  and  "  arrival "  may  mean  arrival  at  the  final  port  of 
destination,  though  there  are  several  stipulations  for  return  of  different 
portions  of  premium  in  respect  of  different  parts  of  the  voyage,  e.g.  ship 
insured  "at  and  from  Lisbon  to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  Flushing,  at  a 
premium  of  20  guineas  per  cent,  to  return  8  guineas  if  she  sailed  with 
convoy  from  Cadiz  for  England,  and  2  guineas  more  for  convoy  from 
England  to  Flushing,  or  10  guineas  if  ship  sailed  with  convoy  for  voyage 
and  arrived,"  was  captured  while  going  from  England  to  Flushing,  and 
it  was  held  that  no  return  of  the  8  per  cent,  could  be  made  {Kellner  v. 
Le  Memrier,  1803,  4  East,  396 ;  7  R  R  581,  ship  lost  before  arrival  by 
a  peril  not  insured  against) ;  but  this  depends  on  the  wording  of  the 
policy  {Leevin  v.  Cormac,  1811,  4  Taun.  483 ;  13  R.  R.  654),  A  stipula- 
tion for  a  return  of  premium  "  for  arrival "  is  similarly  construed  (DcU- 
gleish  v.  Brooke,  1812,  15  East,  295;  13  R  R  476,  ship  being  lost  on 
arrival  by  a  peril  not  insured  against,  return  allowed).  Other  such 
stipulations  are  to  make  a  return  "if  ship  sails  with  convoy"  (see 
Zanghomy,  Allnutt,  1812,  4  Taun.  510 ;  13  R  R  663;  Meyer  v.  Oregson, 

1784,  Marsh.  528 ;  AucUeg  v.  Duff,  1800,  2  Bos.  &  PuL  111 ;  5  R  R  549) ; 
or  "  if  ship  is  sold  or  laid  up,"  which  has  been  held  to  mean  a  permanent 
laying-up  {Htcnter  v.  Wright,  1830, 10  Bam.  &  Cress.  714) ;  or  "  to  return 
20s.  per  cent,  if  risk  ends  at  Emden  or  in  United  Kingdom  "  (lonides  v. 
JIarfard,  1859,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  36).  The  former  practice  of  allowing  the 
underwriter  ^  per  cent.,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  stipulated 
where  the  premium  is  returnable  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  now  obsolete 
in  England  (Amould,  1267). 

In  the  second  case  there  are  two  general  rules — (a)  The  premium 
is  returnable  to  the  assured  if  the  consideration  for  it  wholly  fails,  and 
there  has  been  no  fraud  or  illegality  on  the  part  of  the  assured  or  his 
agents  (M.  I.  A,  8.  84  (1);  Tyrie  v.  Fletcher,  1777,  2  Cowp.  666).  Fraud 
by  the  assured  prevents  the  premium  being  returned  (Tyler  v.  Home, 

1785,  and  Chapman  v.  Fraser,  1793,  Marsh.  525);  but  mere  misrepre- 
sentation without  fraud  by  him  does  not,  if  the  risk  has  never  attached 
iFrise  v.  Parkinson,  1812,  4  Taun.  639;  13  R  R  710;  Anderson  v. 

Thornton,  1853,  8  Ex.  Rep.  425).  Illegality  by  the  assured,  i.e,  making 
an  illegal  policy,  or  a  policy  on  an  illegal  adventure,  prevents  the 
premium  being  recovered,  unless  the  contract  is  executory  only,  i.e,  the 
risk  has  never  attached,  and  the  assured,  by  formal  notice  to  the  under- 
writers, renounces  his  contract  (Lotory  v.  Bourdieu,  1780,  2  Doug.  468, 
BuUer,  J.,  followed  in  Tappenden  v,  Bandall,  1801,  2  Bos.  &  PuL  467 ; 
-5  R  R  662 ;  Aubert  v.  Walsh,  1810,  3  Taun.  277 ;  12  R  R  651 ;  and 
PcUyart  v.  Zeckie,  1816,  6  M.  &  S.  290;  18  R  R  381);  but  if  the  risk 
lias  begun  (whether  a  loss  has  taken  place  or  not)  or  has  ended  under  an 
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illegal  policy,  the  premium  cannot  be  recovered  back  (Andri  v.  Fletcher^ 
1789,  3  T.  R  266 ;  1  R.  R  701 ;  Vandyek  v.  Hewitt,  1900,  1  East,  96 ; 
5  R  R.  516 ;  Lowry  v.  Baurdieu,  above).  Illegality  is  not  excused  by 
ignorance  of  law  (Monck  v.  Abd,  1802, 3  Bos.  &  PuL  35 ;  Lvhbock  v.  P&tU, 
1806,  7  East,  449),  but  it  is  by  ignorance  of  fact  {Oom  v.  Brv4x,  1810, 
12  East,  225;  11  R  R  367;  Hmry  v.  Stanifarth,  1815,  4  Camp.  270; 
17  R  R  293) ;  but  if  the  assured  knows  that  a  necessary  l^al  condition 
is  not  complied  with  when  the  risk  attaches,  although  he  makes  it  good 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  cannot  recover  the  premium  (Cowie  v.  Barber, 

1815,  4  M.  &  S.  16 ;  16  R  R  368). 

(i)  Where  the  consideration  for  the  payment  of  the  premium  is 
apportionable,  and  there  is  a  total  failure  of  any  apportionable  part  of 
the  consideration,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  is,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  above,  returnable  to  the  assured  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  84  (2)) ;  and 
such  apportionment  may  be  sanctioned  by  usage  if  not  by  the  contract 
{Stevenson  v.  Snow,  1761,  3  Burr.  1237 ;  Meyer  v.  Gregory,  1784,  3  Doug. 
402;  Oale  v.  Machell,  1784,  Marsh.  529,  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield). 
If,  however,  the  risk  under  the  contract  is  entire  and  indivisible,  even 
though  an  event  may  happen  directly  after  the  risk  begins  which  ends 
the  contract,  there  can  be  no  return  of  premium  (Tyrie  v.  FUUher,  1777> 
2  Cowp.  666,  Lord  Mansfield;  Bermon  v.  JVoodbridge,  1781,  2  Doug. 
781,  Und.) ;  and  under  an  "  at  and  from  "  policy,  if  the  vessel  is  lost  in 
port,  or  if,  though  she  has  sailed  thence  in  an  unseaworthy  condition^ 
she  was  seaworthy  there,  the  premium  is  not  returnable  {Moses  v.  Pratt, 

1816,  4  Camp.  297;  16  R  R  794;  Annen  v.  Woodman,  1810,  3  Taun. 
299 ;  12  R.  R  663);  and  if  a  ship  deviates,  as  this  does  not  vitiate  the 
policy  oJ  initio,  no  return  of  premium  can  be  demanded  {Hogg  v.  Homer,. 
1797,  Park,  475;  Tait  v.  Levi,  1811, 14  East,  481;  13  R  R  289).  In 
policies  for  time,  or  at  one  entire  premium,  the  risk  is  entire ;  and  if 
a  gross  sum  be  specified  as  premium,  it  makes  no  difierence  that  it  is 
expressed  in  the  policy  to  be  at  so  much  per  cent,  per  month,  for  this 
does  not  make  it  a  monthly  insurance  {Lorraine  v.  Tomlinson,  1781, 
2  Doug.  585). 

Tlie  following  are  illustrations  of  the  two  general  preceding  rules : — 
Where  the  policy  is  void  or  is  avoided  by  the  insurer  as  from  the 
beginning  of  the  risk  {ai  initio),  the  premium  is  returnable,  provided 
that  there  has  been  no  fraud  or  illegality  on  the  part  of  the  assured; 
but  if  the  risk  is  not  apportionable  and  has  once  attached,  the  premium 
is  not  returnable  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  84  (3)  (a)),  e,g.  it  is  returnable  on  breach 
of  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  neutrality,  being  in  port  on  a  certain  day, 
or  sailing  with  convoy  (Amould,  1256).  But  if  the  policy  be  avoided 
by  the  act  of  the  assured,  but  not  ah  initio,  e,g.  as  in  deviation,  and  the 
risk  is  entire,  there  is  no  return  of  premium  {Hogg  v.  Homer,  ante),  nor 
is  there  if  the  policy  be  avoided  by  the  act  of  the  assured  in  altering  it 
materially  after  subscription  without  the  underwriter's  assent  {Langhom 
v.  Gologan,  1812,  4  Taun.  329;  13  R  R  613). 

Where  the  thing  insured,  or  part  of  it,  has  never  been  imperilled,  the 
premium,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  proportionate  part  of  it,  is  returnable ; 
except  that  under  a  policy  "lost  or  not  lost"  {q-v,),  where  the  thing 
insured  has  arrived  safely  when  the  contract  is  concluded,  the  premium 
is  not  returnable  unless  at  that  time  the  insurer  knew  of  that  safe 
arrival  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  84  (3)  (6)).  In  the  former  case  the  return  of 
premium  is  said  to  be  made  for  no  risk  or  short  interest ;  for  the  under- 
writer would  never  have  been  liable  to  pay  the  full  insurance,  the  risk. 
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or  all  of  it,  not  being  run  (Amould,  1257).  In  the  latter  case,  unless 
the  underwriter  knows  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship,  the  premium  must 
be  paid,  or  if  paid  is  not  returnable  {Bradford  v.  Symondson^  1881, 
7  Q.  B.  D.  456) ;  but  if  he  does  know,  bis  fraud  avoids  the  policy  and 
makes  the  premium  returnable  {Garter  v.  Boehm,  1766,  1  Black.  (W.) 
593) ;  and  misrepresentation  by  him  will  have  the  ^me  effect  {Duffell 
V.  Wilson,  1808,  1  Camp.  401). 

Where  the  assured  has  no  interest  throughout  the  currency  of  the 
risk,  the  premium  is  returnable  unless  the  policy  be  a  gaming  or  wager- 
ing one  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  84  (3)  (c)) ;  thus  it  is  returnable,  if  the  want  of 
interest  be  due  to  an  innocent  cause,  e.g,  mistake  {Martin  v.  SUwell^ 
1691,  1  Show.  156),  or  misdescription,  which  avoids  the  policy  {Bobert^ 
son  V.  United  L  C,  1801,  2  Johns.  Cas.  N.  Y.  250,  U.  S.);  but  in  a 
gaming  or  wagering  policy  the  premium  is  not  recoverable  {Allkins 
V.  Jupe,  below).  Where  the  assured  has  a  defeasible  interest  which  is 
terminated  during  the  currency  of  the  risk,  the  premium  is  not  return- 
able (M.  I.  A.,  s.  84  (3)  {d)\  e.g.  captors  {Boehm  v.  Bell,  8  T.  R  154; 
4  R  R.  620).  But  where  the  risk  is  ended,  by  the  ship  arriving  safely, 
it  is  too  late  then  for  the  assured  to  claim  a  return  on.  the  ground  of 
there  having  been  no  insurable  interest  {ifCtUloch  v.  Boy.  Ex.  A.  (7., 
3  Camp.  406 ;  14  B.  R  765).  Where  the  assured  has  over-insured  under 
an  unvalued  policy,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  is  returnable 
<M.  I.  A.,  s.  84  (3)  {e))\  and  aU  the  underwriters  contribute  rateably 
to  such  return  (Marsh.  516),  for  they  would  never  have  been  liable  for 
more  than  the  insurable  value  of  the  thing  insured.  Where  the  assured 
has  over-insured  by  double  insurance,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  several 
premiums  is  returnable,  but  if  the  several  policies  are  made  at  different 
times,  and  any  earlier  policy  has  at  any  time  borne  the  entire  risk,  or  if 
a  claim  has  been  paid  on  the  policy  in  respect  of  the  full  sum  insured 
thereby,  no  premhim  in  returnable  in  resp^  of  that  policy,  and  when 
the  double  insurance  is  effected  knowingly  by  the  assured  no  premium 
is  returnable  (M.  I.  A.,s.  84  (3)  (/);  Fisk  v.  Masterman,  1841,  8  Mee.  & 
W.  165).  Where  the  premium  or  part  of  it  is  returnable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  if  already  paid  it  may  be  recovered  from  the 
insurer,  if  unpaid  it  may  be  retained  by  the  assured  or  his  agent 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  82). 

(2)  BigMs  of  Underwriter. — The  underwriter  is  entitled  under  the 
policy  to  the  premium  for  which  he  undertakes  the  risk ;  for  this  is  the 
consideration  for  the  contract ;  and  unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  duty  of 
the  assured  or  his  agent  to  pay  the  premium,  and  the  duty  of  the  insurer 
to  issue  the  policy  to  the  assured  or  his  agent,  are  concurrent  conditions, 
and  the  insurer  is  not  bound  to  issue  the  policy  until  payment  or  tender 
of  the  premium  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  52).  In  practice,  policies  are  always  effected 
through  brokers  (see  Broker  (Insurance))  ;  and  unless  other\iv'ise  agreed, 
where  a  policy  is  effected  on  behalf  of  the  assured  by  a  broker,  the 
broker  is  directly  responsible  to  the  insurer  for  the  premium,  and  the 
insurer  to  the  assured  for  the  amount  which  may  be  payable  in  respect 
of  losses  or  returnable  premium  {ibid.,  s.  53  (1));  and  the  broker  has  as 
against  the  assured  a  lien  on  the  policy  for  the  amount  of  the  premium 
and  his  charges  in  respect  of  effecting  the  policy ;  and  where  he  has  also 
dealt  with  the  person  who  employs  him  as  a  principal  he  has  ako  a  lien 
on  the  policy  in  respect  of  any  balance  or  any  insurance  account  which 
may  be  due  to  him  from  such  person,  unless  when  the  debt  was  incurred 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  such  person  was  only  an  agent  {ibid.^ 
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&  53  (2)).  Where  a  marine  policy  effected  on  behalf  of  the  aasured  by 
a  broker  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  premimn,  such  acknowledg- 
ment is,  in  the  absence  of  frand,  oonclnsive  as  between  the  insurer  and 
assured,  but  not  as  between  the  insurer  and  the  broker  (M.  L  A.,  s.  54). 
Whether  the  underwriter  has  actually  received  the  premium  or  not,  the 
insurer  cannot  sue  the  assured  for  unpaid  premiums,  or  set  off  such 
premiums  in  an  action  by  the  assured  against  him  on  the  policy  {Dahdl 
V.  Jfatr,  1808,  1  Camp.  532;  De  Gaminde  v.  Pigcm,  1812,  4  Taun.  246; 
Anderson  v.  Thornton,  1853,  8  Ex.  Bep.  425) ;  and  this  rule  extends  to 
policies  in  which  the  assured  promises  to  pay  the  premium  ( Universo 
I.  a  of  Milan  v.  Merchants  M.  L  a,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  205).  But  if  fraud 
by  the  assured  be  proved,  or  collusion  between  him  and  the  broker  in 
their  dealings  with  the  underwriter,  tins  acknowledgment  is  not  binding 
{Fry  V.  BeU,  1811,  3  Taun.  493 ;  12  R  R  691 ;  Mawr  v.  Simem,  1810, 
ibid.  497X 

In  addition  to  the  premium,  as  already  seen,  the  underwriter  is 
entitled,  on  abandonment  being  made  to  him  by  the  assured,  to  the 
salvage  of  the  thing  insured,  and  to  have  all  the  rights  of  the  assured 
in  regard  to  it. 

He  is  also  entitled  to  a  similar  right  on  paying  for  a  total  loss  of  the 
thing  insured  (M.  L  A,  s.  79  (1) ;  King  v.  Victoria  L  C,  [1896]  A.  C. 
250).    Thus  any  salvage  which  is  recovered  after  payment  belongs  to 
him  and  not  to  the  assured,  e.g,  any  compensation  made  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  the  assured  for  loss  by  capture  of  his  property  passes  to  the 
underwriter  {Randal  v.  Coekran,  1748,  1  Ves.  98 ;  27  R  E.  916,  proceeds 
of  Spanish  ships  distributed  to  British  shipowners  whose  ships  had 
been  captured ;  so  in  United  States,  Grade  v.  N.  Y.  I.  C,  1811,  8  Johns. 
N.  Y.  237);  but  if  such  compensation  be  made  by  a  Grovemment  to 
the  assured  for  an  express  object,  tjg,  supplementing  the  sums  paid  by 
insurers  to  assured  not  fully  insured,  the  underwriters  have  no  title  to 
it,  though  they  may  have  paid  for  total  losses  in  respect  of  which  that 
compensation  is  made  {Bumand  v.  Sodocanachi,  1882,  7  App.  Gas.  333, 
Alabama  claims  and  American  underwriters ;  and  see  Steams  v.  ViUage 
Main  Beef  Gold  Mining  Co.,  1905,  10  C.  C.  89).    Similarly,  if  the  under- 
writers by  their  act  do  not  take  to  the  interest  insured  on  which  they 
have  paid  a  total  loss,  any  salvage  or  compensation  coming  to  the  hands 
of  the  assured  can  be  retained  by  them,  e.g.  if  underwriters  on  captured 
cargo  compromise  the  claim  and  do  not  accept  abandonment  {Blaauwpot 
V.  Da  Costa,  1750,  1  Eden,  130 ;  28  R  R  633 ;  Brooks  v.  MDonfuU, 
1835,  1  Y.  &  C.  500).     An  underwriter  cannot  assert  a  right  to  damages 
against  a  wrong-doer  which  his  assured  could  not  {Simpson  v.  Thompson, 
1877,  3  App.  Gas.  279) ;  thus  in  case  of  a  collision  between  two  ships 
belonging  to  the  same  owner,  the  underwriters  who  have  paid  on  one 
cannot  claim  to  prove  against  the  statutory  fund  of  the  other,  for  their 
assured  could  not  prove  against  himself.      If  the  thing  insured   be 
recovered,  after  payment  for  a  total  loss,  the  underwriter  cannot  reclaim 
the  loss  from  the  assured,  but  is  merely  entitled  to  the  thing  saved,  or 
its  value  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  saving  it  {Da  Coda  v.  Firth, 
1766,  4  Burr.  1966).    There  can  be  salvage  of  profits,  as  well  as  any 
other  interest  {Mortimer  v.  Broadwood,  1869,  20  L.  T.  K  S.  398 ;  AUkins 
V.  Jupe,  1877,  2  G.  R  D.  375,  387).    The  underwriter  can  also,  though 
he  pays  for  a  total  loss,  refuse  to  take  to  the  salvage  insured,  and  incur 
liabilities  in  connection  with  it  (see  Habboubs). 

Where  the  insurer  pays  for  a  partial  loss,  the  thing  insured,  or  what 
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remains  of  it,  does  not  vest  in  him,  but  he  is  thereupon  subrogated  to  all 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  assured  in  and  in  respect  of  the  thing  insured 
as  from  the  time  of  loss,  in  so  far  as  the  assured  has  been  indemnified 
by  such  payment  for  the  loss  (M.  I.  A,,  s.  79  (2)) ;  if  a  fourth  part  of  the 
thing  insured  is  restored,  and  the  underwriter  has  paid  for  three-quarters 
of  its  value  in  the  policy,  he  has  no  right  against  the  part  restored,  though 
the  assured  thereby  recover  more  than  the  amount  of  the  insurance 
(Tunno  v.  Edwards,  1810, 12  East,  488 ;  11  R  R  458 ;  Oold&nid  v.  Gillies, 
1813,  4  Taun.  803 ;  14  R  R.  671).  Where  the  assured  has  over-insured 
by  double  insurance,  each  insurer  is  bound,  as  between  himself  and  the 
other  insurers,  to  contribute  rateably  to  the  loss  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  for  which  he  is  liable  under  his  contract;  if  any  insurer  pays 
more  than  his  proportion  of  the  loss,  he  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action 
for  contribution  against  the  other  insurers,  and  is  entitled  to  the  like 
remedies  as  a  surety  who  has  paid  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  debt 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  80 ;  see  Double  Insuratice,  above). 

Where  the  assured  is  insured  for  an  amount  less  than  the  insurable 
value,  or  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy  for  an  amount  less  than  the 
policy  valuation,  he  is  deemed  to  be  his  own  insurer  in  respect  of  the 
uninsured  balance  (M.  L  A.,  s.  81 ;  and  see  The  Village  Oirl,  1906,  22 
T.  L.  R  475 ;  Duus  Broum  v.  Binniru/,  1906, 11  C.  C.  190 ;  De  Hart 
and  Simey,  92). 

(3)  Adfustment. — ^When  the  losses  due  under  a  policy  are  settled, 
whether  total  or  partial,  the  policy  is  said  to  be  adjusted;  and  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  under  it  is  called  an  adjustment  When  the 
indemnity  due  to  the  assured,  and  the  proportion  thereof  to  be  borne 
by  each  underwriter  has  been  ascertained,  in  practice,  by  the  usage 
at  Lloyd's,  the  policy  is  indorsed,  "Adjusted  the  loss  on  this  policy 
at  £  per  cent,"  or  to  a  similar  effect ;  it  is  then  taken  round  to 

the  underwriters,  who  initial  the  memorandum  and  strike  through  their 
subscription  at  the  foot  of  the  policy ;  and  the  loss  is  payable  four  or 
six  weeks  afterwards.  The  amount  is  then  debited  by  the  broker  to  the 
underwriter,  the  initialing  of  the  memorandum  is  struck  through,  and 
the  loss  is  then  "struck  off"  or  settled  in  account  As  between  the 
broker  and  the  undenvriter,  the  account  is  thereby  closed;  but  as 
between  the  assured  and  the  underwriter,  this  "striking  off"  does  not 
discharge  the  latter's  liability  under  the  policy,  unless  (a)  he  pays  the 
amount  of  the  loss  or  return  of  premium  in  money  to  the  broker,  who 
has  the  policy  in  his  hands  (Scott  v.  Irving,  1830,  1  Bam.  &  AdoL  605 ; 
35  R  R  396);  or  (b)  unless  the  assured  assents  to  adjustment  according 
to  Lloyd's  usage  (Bartlett  v.  PerUland,  1830, 10  Bam.  &  Cress.  770 ;  34 
R  R.  560);  or  (c)  can  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  acquiesced  in 
that  method  of  adjustment  (Sweeting  v.  P^rce,  1859,  9  C.  B.  K  S.  534 ; 
Stewart  v.  Aberdein,  1838,  4  Mee.  &  W.  211 ;  51  R  R  536 ;  Gibson  v. 
JVirUer,  1833,  5  Bam.  &  AdoL  96 ;  39  R  R  411 ;  Macfarlane  v.  Gian- 
nocopoulo,  1858,  3  H.  &  N.  860 ;  and  see  Broksr  (Insurance)). 

The  effect  of  an  adjustment  is  not,  however,  to  prevent  the  under- 
writer, who  has  not  paid,  from  making  any  defence  (although  aware 
when  he  signed  the  adjustment  of  the  facts  on  which  he  lutses  that 
defence)  denying  his  liability  under  the  policy  on  the  ground  of  any 
misconception  of  law  or  fact  (Rogers  v.  Maylor,  1790,  De  Garron  v. 
Galbraith,  1795,  Park,  194 ;  RerbeH  v.  ChampUm,  1807, 1  Camp.  134 ;  10 
R  R  657 ;  Shepherd  v.  Chewter,  1808,  ibid.  274 ;  10  R  R  681).  But 
actual  payment,  though  made  in  ignorance  of  law,  still,  if  made  with 
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full  knowledge  of  all  the  ciicumstances,  prevents  the  money  being 
recovered  {BilbU  v.  Lumley,  1802,  2  East,  469 ;  6  R.  R  479 ;  May  v. 
Christie,  1815,  Holt,  67 ;  17  R.  R.  608,  return  of  premium),  unless  fraud 
or  mistake  be  proved  {Reyntr  v.  EaU,  1813,  4  Taun.  725 ;  14  R  R  650 ; 
Herbert  v.  Champion,  above),  when  the  money  is  recoverable  either  from 
the  assured  or  the  broker,  whichever  has  possession  of  it  (BuUer  v. 
Harrison,  1777,  2  Cowp.  565;  Cox  v.  Prentice,  1815,  3  M.  &  S.  344;  16 
R.  R  288 ;  HoUand  v.  RusseU,  1861,  1  B.  &  S.  424).  Salvage  losses  are 
adjusted  by  the  underwriters,  on  abandonment,  paying  the  full  insurance 
and  then  having  the  salvage  transferred  to  them ;  but  if  no  abandonment 
takes  place,  the  underwriters  generally  agree  for  payment  on  account  of 
the  probable  difference  between  the  insurance  and  the  net  salvage ;  and 
if  the  actual  difference  is  more,  they  afterwards  pay  the  balance ;  while 
if  it  be  less,  the  assured  repays  the  excess  (Amould,  1224 ;  Gammon  v. 
Befoerley,  1817,  1  Moore,  563 ;  Russell  v.  Dunskey,  1821,  6  ibid.  233);  and 
this  principle  may  be  adopted,  in  adjusting  a  partial  loss,  where  the  ship 
is  disabled  from  continuing  her  voyage  at  a  port  of  distress,  and  the 
cargo  is  sold  there  {Hardy  v.  Innes,  1821,  6  ibid.  574;  23  R  R  630). 


XV.  Assignment  of  Policy. 

A  marine  policy  is  assignable,  unless  it  contains  terms  expressly  pro- 
hibiting assignment,  both  by  the  language  of  the  policy  itself  and  also 
by  statute  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  50  (1),  reproducing  1868,  31  &  32  Vict  c.  86), 
recognising  the  custom  of  merchants  to  that  effect  (e.g.  Laurie  v. 
Hartlepool  T.  I.  A.  v.  David,  1899, 4  C.  C.  322,  assignment  of  policy  pro- 
hibited except  on  conditions  held  good) ;  and  the  fact  of  the  underwriter 
not  assenting  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  insured,  or  the  assignment 
of  the  policy,  is  immaterial  {Sparkes  v.  MarsluM,  1836,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  761 ; 
42  R  R  725);  and  assignment  may  be  made  either  before  or  after  loss 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  50  (1)).  Where  a  policy  has  been  assigned  so  as  to  pass  the 
beneficial  interest  in  such  policy,  the  assignee  of  the  policy  is  entitled  to 
sue  thereon  in  his  own  name ;  and  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  make  any 
defence  arising  out  of  the  contract  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
make  if  the  action  had  been  brought  in  the  name  of  the  person  by  or  on 
behalf  of  whom  the  policy  was  effected  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  50  (2),  reproducing 
31  &  32  Vict  c.  6,  BS.  1  and  2;  Uoyd  v.  Fleming,  1872,  L.  R  7  Q.  B. 
299) ;  but  the  assignee  may  now,  as  formerly  he  was  obliged,  sue  in  the 
name  of  the  assignor  (Oibson  v.  Winter,  1839,  5  Beum.  &  AdoL  96 ;  39 
R.  R  411).  The  underwriter  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  he  would 
have  had  if  sued  by  the  original  assured;  though  if  he  sets  up  an 
inequitable  defence,  e.g,  a  release  by  the  nominal  plaintiff,  the  assignee 
may  set  up  the  true  facts  in  reply  {De  Fothonier  v.  JDe  MaUos,  1858, 
El.  B.  &  E.  461 ;  Lyall  v.  Edwards,  1861,  6  H.  &  N.  337) ;  but  any  real 
defence  which  he  has  against  the  original  assured  is  good  against  the 
assignee,  e.g.  payment  by  him  to  the  broker  in  whose  name  the  policy 
was  made  out  was  held  to  discharge  the  claim  of  the  assured  in  respect 
of  the  same  matter  a^inst  him  on  the  bankruptcy  of  the  broker  {Gibson 
V.  Winter,  above).  The  underwriter  cannot  set  off  a  debt  due  to  him 
from  the  assignor  of  the  policy,  for  the  (1868)  Act  does  not  alter  the 
statutes  of  set-off,  but  only  deals  with  procedure  {Fellas  v.  Neptutie  L  C, 
1880,  5  C.  P.  D.  34). 
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A  policy  may  be  assigned  by  indorsement  or  in  other  customary 
manner  (M.  I.  A.,  s.  50  (3)) ;  and  a  policy  may  aUo  be  assigned  as  a 
chose  in  action  under  the  general  law  (Judicature  Act,  1873,  36  &  37 
Vict  c.  66,  8.  25,  subs.  (6)) ;  but  in  that  case  notice  of  the  assignment 
to  the  person  liable  would  be  necessary,  which  is  not  required  by 
insurance  law. 

Where  the  assured  has  parted  with  or  lost  his  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  insured,  and  has  not  before  or  at  the  time  of  so  doing  expressedly 
or  impUedly  agreed  to  assign  the  policy,  any  subsequent  assignment  of 
the  policy  is  moperative;  except  in  the  case  of  assignment  after  loss 
(M.  I.  A.,  s.  51).  It  has  already  been  seen  imder  Insurable  Interesty 
above,  that  assignment  of  the  subject-matter  does  not  carry  with  it 
assignment  of  the  policy ;  conversely,  assignment  of  the  policy  conveys 
no  right  without  assignment  of  the  property.  There  must  be  both 
assignment  of  the  subject-matter  and  assignment  of  the  policy  to  pass 
rights  under  it;  unless  the  two  go  together,  the  assignee  acquires  no 
rights  under  the  policy.  An  assignment  of  an  assured's  claim  against 
the  imderwriter  after  loss  may  be  valid  though  it  does  not  in  terms 
assign  the  policy  if  the  policy  has  expired  and  only  payment  remains 
to  be  made  {Swan  v.  Maritime  I.  C,  [1907]  1  K.  B.  116). 

An  e^reement  to  assign  or  keep  alive  the  policy  is  equivalent  to 
an  assignment  of  it,  if  such  can  be  implied  or  is  expressed  {Delany 
V.  StoddaH,  1785,  1  T.  R.  22;  1  R  R  139);  otherwise  the  policy  is 
void  {Powles  v.  Innes,  1843,  11  Mea  &  W.  10;  63  R  R  496;  see 
North  of  England  0.  C.  C.  v.  Archangel  M.  I.  C,  1875,  L.  R  10  Q.  B. 
249). 

An  apparent  assignment  of  the  interest,  however,  may  not  be  so  in 
reality,  but  only  a  security  (Alston  v.  Campbell,  1779,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  476 ; 
2  E.  R  325,  bill  of  sale  of  ship;  Hiibert  v.  Carter,  1787,  1  T.  R  745; 
1  R  R  388,  pledge  of  bill  of  lading) ;  and  the  assured's  interest  will 
continue. 

Where  a  floating  cargo  (i,e.  one  at  sea)  is  sold  in  London,  it  is  usually 
sold  on  "  London  Floating  Conditions,"  which  comprise  the  delivery  to 
the  purchaser  of  any  policies  or  cargo  on  the  understanding  that  it  is 
insured  to  the  full  value,  and  the  price  includes  the  cost  of  the  insur- 
Buce  charges  (Amould,  181).  In  a  sale  on  these  conditions,  including 
"  freight  and  insurance  to  any  safe  port  in  United  Kingdom,  payment 
cash  in  London  in  exchange  for  shipping  documents,"  these  latter,  which 
comprised  charter-party,  bill  of  lading,  and  policy  for  the  value  of  cargo 
without  the  freight  it  would  have  to  pay,  were  held  sufficient  {Tanvaco 
V.  Lucas,  1862,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  296).  As  to  the  rights  of  assignor  and 
Assignee  of  policies  on  sale  of  a  floating  cargo,  see  Balli  v.  Univ.  M.  L  C7., 
1862, 31  L.  J.  Ch.  207, 313.  If  a  policy  be  assigned  after  loss,  unless  the 
interest  in  that  policy  has  been  parted  with  before  loss,  the  assignment 
is  good  (Tindal,  C.J.,  S-parkes  v.  Marshall,  1836,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  776 ;  42 
R  R  725;  Powles  v.  Innes,  1843,  11  Mee.  &  W.  10;  63  R  R  496). 
See  genei*ally  Inswrable  Interest,  ante. 

[AtUharUies. — Amould,  Marine  Insurant,  7th  ed.,  1901,  by  De  Hart 
And  Simey;  PhUlips,  ibid.,  5th  ed.,  1867;  Marshall,  ibid.,  4th  ed.,  1861; 
Park,  arid.,  7th  ed.,  1817 ;  De  Hart  and  Simey,  Marine  Insurance  Act, 
1906,  1907.] 

Marine  Offices. — See  Merchant  Shipping. 
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Marines. — See  Rotal  Marines. 

Maritag'ium. — ^The  right  which  the  lord  had  of  diBposing  of 
his  infant  wards  in  marriage.  Also  the  portion  given  as  a  marriage 
portion  to  a  daughter. 

Marital  Rigiits. — See  Husband  and  Wife;  Restftutiox 
OF  Conjugal  Rights. 

Maritima  Ang^IidB. — ^The  term  is  found  in  ancient  patents, 
where  it  means  the  seacoast;  and  marina  and  costera  are  used  in  the 
same  sense  (see  patents  (Record  Office)  of  8  Hen.  lu.  m.  4  and  10  Edw.  il, 
Part  I.,  No.  25).  The  definition  given  in  various  authorities  as  the  profit 
and  emolument  arising  to  the  King  from  the  sea,  anciently  collected  by 
the  sheriffs,  and  afterwards  granted  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  (Tomlins, 
Law  Diet.;  Bouvier,  Law  Did,  (Rawle,  1898),  probably  taken  from  Jacob 
and  Cowell),  seems  to  be  erroneous. 

Maritime  Courts. — See  Admiralty ;  Gikque  Ports;  Lode- 
manage;  Naval  Courts;  Shipping  Inquiries;  Survey,  Courts  of; 
Vice-Admiralty. 

Mar iti mc  Law. — Allusions  to  the  "  maritime  law,"  or  "  general 
maritime  law,"  are  common  in  the  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
Stowell,  dealing  with  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  shipowners  and  the 
merchants  whose  goods  they  carry;  and  Lord  Mansfield  speaks  of 
maritime  law  being  "  not  the  law  of  a  particular  country  but  the  general 
law  of  nations  "  {Luke  v.  Lyde,  1759,  2  Burr.  883,  887).  It  seems  to  be 
a  compendious  expression  for  the  whole  body  of  principles  and  usages 
embodied  in  the  various  codes  of  law  formulated  either  in  very  early 
times,  as  the  Bhodian  laws,  or  in  mediaeval  and  later  times,  such  as 
the  laws  of  Oleron  (a  Breton  island),  or  of  Wisbuy  (a  town  in  (Gothland), 
or  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  and  the  Ordonnance 
of  Louis  XIY.,  dealing  with  maritime  commerce,  and  adopting  certain 
common  principles  of  law.  This  general  maritime  law  is  not,  however, 
part  of  the  law  of  England ;  for  "  the  Admiralty  Court  (which  administers 
maritime  law  in  England)  administers  not  that  maritime  law  which  is 
called  the  common  maritime  law,  and  is  not  the  law  of  England  alone, 
but  the  law  of  all  maritime  countries,  but  the  English  maritime  law. 
This  latter  is  not  the  ordinary  municipal  law  of  the  country,  but  it 
is  the  law  which  the  Admiralty  Court,  either  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by 
reiterated  decisions  and  traditions  and  principles,  has  adopted  as  the 
English  maritime  law.  Neither  the  laws  of  the  Rhodians,  nor  of  Oleron, 
nor  of  Wisbuy,  nor  of  the  Hanse  Towns  are  of  themselves  any  part 
of  the  Admiralty  law  of  England.  .  .  .  But  they  contain  many  valuable 
principles  and  statements  of  marine  practice,  which,  together  with 
principles  found  in  the  Digest,  and  in  the  French  and  other  ordinances^ 
were  used  by  the  judges  of  the  Admiralty  Court  when  they  were 
moulding  and  reducing  to  form  the  principles  and  practice  of  their 
Court"  (Lord  Esher,  The  Gas  Moat  Whitton,  No.  2,  [1896]  P.  42;  The 
Gaetano  and  Maria,  1882,  7  P.  D.  137,  143).  "There  is  no  general 
maritime  law,  as  such,  regulating  all  maritime  transactions  between 
persons  of  dififerent  nationalities  at  sea,  which  is  not  limited  as 
administered  in  some  Court.  ...  A  general  maritime  law  can  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  the  general  maritime  law  as  administered 
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in  English  Courts,  that  heing,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  English  law, 
though  dealt  out  in  somewhat  di£ferent  measures  in  Common  Law  and 
Chancery  Courts,  and  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  "  (Willes,  J.,  Ll(yyd  v.  Ou^)ert,  1865,  L.  R  1  Q.  B.  115).  The 
maritime  law  of  England  and  Scotland  has  been  declared  to  be  the  same 
{CurrU  V.  M'KnigM,  [1897]  App.  Cas.  97). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  general  maritime 
law  which  are  adopted  in  English  law,  viz.,  the  principle  that  on  the  high 
seas  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  liable  for  damage  done  by  the  negligent  naviga- 
tion of  his  ship  by  his  servants  {The  Leon,  1881,  6  P.  D.  148 ;  Chartered 
Bank  of  India  v.  Netlierlands  India  S,  N.  a,  1883, 10  Q.  B.  D.  521) ;  that 
the  innocent  sufferer  in  such  a  case  is  entitled  to  full  compensation  from 
all  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  wrong-doing  ship,  except  where  this 
liability  is  now  limited  by  statute  {The  Dundee,  1823,  1  Hag.  120;  see 
Marsden,  Collisions  at  Sea,  1904,  5th  ed.,  chap,  vii.;  Limitation  of 
Liabiltty);  that  in  case  of  collision  between  ships  the  liability  is  decided 
by  the  rules  of  navigation  which  usually  prevail  among  nations  navigating 
the  sea  where  the  collision  takes  place,  and  this  is  the  law  still  applicable 
in  the  Admiralty  Court  where  the  colliding  ships,  or  either  of  them,  are 
not  bound  by  the  International  Begulations  (see  Collisions  at  Sea)  {The 
ZoUverein,  1856,  Swa.  96) ;  that  the  master  can  hypothecate  the  ship  and 
cargo  where  this  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all  concerned  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  ultimate  object  of  the  whole  adventure  {The  Oaetanx) 
and  Maria,  1882, 7  P.  D.  137, 145),  though  the  essential  conditions  of  his 
exercising  that  power  depend  on  the  law  of  the  flag,  unless  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  otherwise  in  the  contract  of  affreightment  {ibid. ;  Affreight- 
ment) ;  but  if  it  is  not  shown  what  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  flag 
are  in  this  respect,  then  the  ordinary  maritime  law  as  administered  in 
England,  i.e,  the  English  law,  governs  the  question  whether  the  master's 
exercise  of  that  power  of  hypothecation  is  valid  or  not  {The  Hamburg, 
1864,  B.  &  L  253).  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  maritime  law  with 
r^ard  to  pro  raid  freight  is  not  part  of  our  law ;  the  former  allowing  it 
to  be  due  if,  owing  to  Sk  vis  major,  the  master  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
carry  the  cargo  to  its  destination,  and  the  merchant  receives  it  at  the  port 
of  distress ;  the  latter  only  allowing  it  where  a  new  contract  between  the 
master  and  merchant,  excusing  the  complete  carriage  of  the  goods,  is 
expressly  made  or  can  be  inferred  from  their  contract  (Abbott,  Shipping, 
5th  ed.,  303,  320;  14th  ed.,  1901,  713,  726). 

Maritime  law  has  been  the  subject  of  international  agreement,  e.g. 
the  rules  for  navigation  at  sea,  those  now  in  force  for  the  maritime 
countries  of  the  world  being  those  adopted  at  the  Washington  Conference 
in  1890. 

A  movement  haa  also  been  lately  made  (since  1898)  for  the  unification 
of  the  maritime  laws  of  the  world,  under  the  direction  of  a  body  called 
the  International  Maritime  Committee,  which  has  national  associations 
for  the  difi'erent  countries  affiliated  to  it  Its  efforts  have  already  led 
to  the  passing  of  the  M.  S.  A.,  1900,  63  &  64  Vict.  c.  32,  extendmg  the 
limitation  of  shipowners'  and  dock  owners'  liability.  Under  its  auspiees 
a  number  of  Conferences  have  been  held  at  the  principal  maritime  cities, 
e.g.  London  and  Liverpool,  and  draft  codes  capable  of  international 
adoption  by  treaty  have  been  formulated  dealing  with  collision,  salvage, 
and  limitation  of  liability.  These  have  been  considered  at  an  official 
Conference  attended  by  representatives  of  the  maritime  States  at  Brussels 
in  1905,  and  are  now  under  the  consideration  of  their  Governments. 
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(a)  Nature  and  Cliaracterigties  of  Maritime  Lien, — A  maritime  lien 
is  a  claim  or  privilege  upon  a  maritime  res,  i,e,  ship,  freight,  or  cargo, 
which  may  arise  ex  contra^du,  i.e,  for  services  rendered  to  the  res,  such 
as  salvage,  or  ex  delicto,  i,e.  for  compensation  for  damage  by  collision, 
and  is  enforced  by  proceeding  in  rem,  or  against  the  res  by  arrest  in 
Admiralty  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  515).  It  differs  from  a  common  law  or  possessory 
lien  in  that  *'  it  does  not  include  or  require  possession.  The  word  is 
used  in  maritime  law  not  in  the  strict  l^al  sense  in  which  .  .  .  there 
can  be  no  lien  without  possession  actual  or  constructive,  but  to  express 
as  if  by  analogy  the  nature  of  claims  which  neither  presuppose  nor 
originate  in  possession.  This  was  well  understood  in  the  civil  law, 
by  which  there  might  be  a  pledge  with  possession,  and  a  hypothecation 
without  possession,  and  by  which,  in  either  case,  the  right  travelled 
with  the  thing  into  whosesoever  possession  it  came.  A  maritime  lien  is 
the  foundation  of  the  proceeding  in  rem,  a  process  to  make  perfect  a 
right  inchoate  from  the  moment  that  the  lien  attaches ;  and  whilst  it 
must  be  admitted  that  where  such  a  lien  exists  a  proceeding  in  rem 
may  be  had,  it  will  be  found  to  be  equally  true  that  in  all  cases  where 
a  proceeding  in  rem  is  the  proper  course,  there  a  maritime  lien  exists 
which  gives  a  privilege  or  claim  upon  the  thing,  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  legal  process.  This  claim  or  privile^  travels  with  the  thing  into 
whosesoever  possession  it  may  come ;  and  is  inchoate  from  the  moment 
the  claim  or  privilege  attaches,  and,  when  carried  into  effect  by  a 
proceeding  in  refn,  relates  back  to  the  period  when  it  first  attached " 
(Sir  J.  Jervis,  Tfu  Bold  Buccleuch,  1852,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  267,  284.  285 ; 
13  E.  R  884,  approved  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Currie  v.  M'Knighi^ 
[1897]  A.  C.  97). 

The  general  statement  that  a  proceeding  in  rem  implies  a  maritime 
lien  applies,  however,  only  to  cases  where  the  Admiralty  Court  had 
inherent  jurisdiction  in  rem,  and  not  to  cases  where  it  was  given 
statutory  jurisdiction  in  rem.  Thus  although  the  Admiralty  Court  was 
given  jurisdiction  in  rem  in  the  case  of  necessaries  by  the  Admiralty 
Court  Acts,  1840  and  1861,  there  is  no  maritime  lien  for  necessaries 
{The  Reinrich  Bjom,  1886,  11  App.  Cas.  270),  for  there  was  none  before 
the  statutes  {The  Neptune,  1835,  3  Kn.  94;  12  E.  R  584;  40  R  R  1); 
and  although  it  had  jurisdiction  in  rem  in  the  case  of  disbursements  by 
a  master,  he  had  no  maritime  lien  for  them  till  this  was  given  him 
expressly  by  statute  {The  Sara,  1889, 14  App.  Cas.  209 ;  M.  S.  A.  1894, 
s.  167);  and,  similarly,  jurisdiction  in  rem  in  the  case  of  claims  for 
damages  to  cargo  (given  by  the  Admiralty  Court  Act,  1861,  s.  6)  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  maritime  lien,  and  the  lien  given  is  not  available  against 
a  valid  charge  {e,g,  a  mortgage)  or  a  subsequent  purchase  of  the  ship 
{The  Pieve  Superiore,  1874,  L.  R  5  P.  C.  482).  Where,  however,  the 
subject-matter,  whether  collision,  salvage,  or  wages,  had  in  its  own 
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nature  a  maritime  lien,  it  is  probable  that  the  statutory  extension  of 
the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  (to  inland  waters  as  well  as  the  high  seas, 
Admiralty  Court  Act,  1840)  to  a  case  where  the  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter  was  the  same,  e,g,  collisions,  etc.,  within  the  body  of  a  county, 
carried  with  it,  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  a  maritime 
lien,  and  that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  alter  the  incidents  of 
the  subject-matter  thus  submitted  to  a  new  jurisdiction  (Lord  Halsbury, 
The  Sara,  above,  216 ;  Mellish,  L.J.,  The  Two  Miens,  1872,  L.  E.  4  P.  C. 
161, 167 ;  Bramwell,  KJ.,  The  Heinrich  Bjom,  ubi  awp.,  at  p.  282 ;  Gorell 
Barnes,  J.,  The  Veritas,  [1901]  P.  304,  311). 

A  maritime  lien  arises  for  damage  done  by  collision  {The  Bold 
£uccleuchf  ante;  Currie  v.  M'Knight,  [1897]  A.  C.  97),  salvage,  wages  and 
victualling  allowances  of  seamen  {The  Tergeste,  [1903]  P.  26),  wages 
and  disbursements  of  master,  including  the  master  of  a  foreign  ship 
{The  Tagus,  [1903]  P.  44),  and  a  bonus  to  a  maater  in  the  nature  of 
wages  {The  ElmvUle,  [1904]  P.  422),  bottomry  and  perhaps  pilotage 
{The  Hipon  City,  [1897]  P.  226 ;  Tfie  St,  Lawrence,  1880,  5  P.  D.  250; 
The  Adah,  1830,  2  Hag.  236);  but  not  for  necessaries  {The  ffeinrich 
Bjom,  ante),  or  towage  {Westrup  v.  Oreat  Yamumth  8.  0.  C,  1889, 
43  Ch.  D.  241). 

The  basis  of  a  maritime  lien  is  the  liability  of  the  owner  of  the  res 
(when  the  lien  attaches)  to  persons  who  have  rendered  services  to  it  or 
received  injury  by  it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  liability  personally 
enforceable  against  himself.  "The  general  principle  of  the  maritime 
law  is  that,  inasmuch  as  every  proceeding  in  rem  is  in  substance  a  pro- 
ceeding against  the  owner  of  the  ship,  a  proper  maritime  lien  must  have 
its  root  in  his  personal  liability.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  case 
of  a  lien  for  wages  of  master  and  crew,  in  which  the  legislature  haa 
recognised  the  rule  that  it  attaches  to  ships  independently  of  any  personal 
obligation  of  the  owner,  the  sole  condition  required  being  that  such 
wages  shall  have  been  earned  on  board  the  ship.  It  was  argued  that 
the  case  of  lien  for  damages  by  collision  furnishes  another  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  and  there  are  decisions  and  dicta  which  point  in  that 
direction ;  but  these  authorities  are  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Lushington  in  Tfie  Druid,  or  with  the  law  laid  down  by  the 
Appeal  Court  in  The  Farlement  Beige  "  (Lord  Watson,  The  CastUgate,  [1893] 
A.  C.  38, 52 ;  see  Collisions  at  Sea,  Vol  III.  p.  148).  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  wages,  a  master  has  been  held  to  have  a  maritime  lien  for  wages  earned 
under  a  contract  which  he  haa  bond  fde  made  with  a  person  who  haa 
fraudulently  got  possession  of  the  ship  {The  Hdvnn,  1864,  B.  &  L.  281). 
Another  exception  to  the  general  principle  is  the  case  of  bottomry,  which 
is  "  an  instance  of  a  claim  agsdnst  the  res  for  which  the  owner  gives  up 
his  personal  liability  "  {T?ie  Druid,  1842, 1  Bob.  W.  391,  Dr.  Lushmgton). 

Whether  disbursements  by  a  master  fall  within  the  rule  or  con- 
stitute another  ''exception"  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  several 
decisions.  In  a  case  where  it  was  agreed  by  charter-party  that  the 
charterers  should  provide  and  pay  for  coals,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  it  became  necessary  to  get  coals  in  order  to  prosecute  the  voyage 
and  earn  freight,  and  the  master,  knowing  the  terms  of  the  charter-party, 
obtained  coals  by  drawing  a  bill  on  the  charterers  for  the  value,  and,  on 
the  bill  being  dishonoured  and  enforced  against  himself,  instituted  a  clause 
of  disbursements  against  ship  and  freight,  it  was  held  that  the  master 
had  no  authority  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  shipowner,  and  therefore 
had  no  maritime  lien  against  the  ship,  or  against  the  freight,  as  by  the 
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practice  of  Admiralty  Courts  a  maritime  lien  cannot  exist  without  a  lien 
on  ship  (The  CastlegcUe,  [1893]  A.  C.  38,  following  The  Turgot,  1886, 
11  P.  D.  21).  Similarly,  where  a  shipowner  contracted  with  a  coal 
merchant  to  load  his  ship,  then  in  the  port  of  London,  with  coal,  pay- 
ment to  be  made  by  bill  drawn  by  the  master  on  the  shipowner  in  favour 
of  the  merchant,  and  the  master  did  so,  it  was  held  that  this  created  no 
maritime  lien  to  the  prejudice  of  prior  mortgagees  on  the  ship,  such  dis- 
bursement by  the  master  not  being  such  as  to  make  his  owners  liable 
to  the  merchant  without  express  authority  from  them ;  and  it  was  laid 
down  that  the  "disbursements  by  a  master  which  are  entitled  to  a 
maritime  lien  are  those  for  which,  by  virtue  of  his  general  authority, 
and  without  express  authority,  the  master  can  pledge  his  owner's  credit, 
or,  in  other  words,  those  which  he  made  strictly  as  master — a  test  which 
probably  expresses  the  same  thing  as  was  intended  by  Lord  Macnaghten 
in  The  Sara,  'disbursements  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  employment'"  {The  Orientay  [1904]  P.  276, 
Jeune,  R ;  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  [1895]  P.  49).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  case  where  a  master  of  a  ship — appointed  by  persons  who 
were  not  the  real  owners,  but  had  contracted  to  buy  her,  and  had 
meanwhile  been  allowed  by  the  real  owners  to  have  possession  and 
control  of  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  using  her  in  an  ordinary  way — 
in  pursuance  of  a  contract  between  the  buyers  and  some  coal  merchants, 
ordered  coals  for  the  ship's  use  in  foreign  ports,  drawing  bills  on  the 
buyers  for  the  price ;  and  before  the  buyers  had  paid  the  full  contract 
price  for  the  ship  they  went  bankrupt,  and  the  real  owners  resumed 
possession  of  her ;  it  was  held  that  the  master  had  a  maritime  lien  for 
such  disbursements  against  the  ship  although  the  owners  were  not 
personally  liable  for  the  disbursements  on  the  matters  in  respect  of 
which  the  liabilities  had  been  incurred  {The  Ripon  City,  [1897]  P.  226); 
and  although  mortgagees  of  certain  shares  in  the  ship  from  the  buyers 
were  held  not  liaUe  to  contribute  to  sums  paid  by  the  vendors  to 
extinguish  that  maritime  lien  {The  Ripon  City,  [1898]  67  L  J.  Prob.  30). 
In  The  Ripon  City,  [1897]  P.  226,  Barnes,  J.,  in  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  previous  decisions,  stated  the  law  as  to  maritime  lien  in 
the  following  terms : — **  It  will  be  found,  in  accordance  with  modem 
principles  and  authorities,  that  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  a 
maritime  lien  may  exist,  and  be  enforced  against  the  property  of  persons 
not  personally  liable  for  the  claim,  and  who  are  not  the  persons  who, 
or  whose  servants,  have  required  the  service  or  done  the  wrong.  .  .  . 
The  law  now  recognises  maritime  liens  in  certain  classes  of  cases,  the 
principal  being  bottomry,  salvage,  wages,  master's  wages,  disbursements* 
liabilities,  and  damage.  ...  A  maritime  lien  is  a  right  acquired  over 
a  thing  belonging  to  another,  a  jus  in  re  cUiend ;  and  is  a  subtraction 
from  the  absolute  property  of  the  owner  in  the  thing.  The  right  must 
therefore  have  been  derived  from  the  owner  either  directly  or  through 
acts  of  persons  deriving  their  authority  from  the  owner.  ...  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  right  to  a  personal  claim  always  co-exists  with  a  right 
against  the  res.  The  right  against  the  res  may  be  conferred  on  such 
terms  or  under  such  conditions  that  a  person  acquiring  that  right 
obtains  the  security  of  the  res  alone,  and  no  right  against  the  o¥mer 
personally.  A  simple  illustration  of  this  is  the  case  of  bottomry.  .  .  . 
The  innocent  purchaser  of  a  ship  may  find  his  property  subjected  to 
•claims  which  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  purchase,  unless  the  lien  is 
lost  by  laches  or  the  claim  is  one  which  is  barred  by  the  Statute  of 
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Limitations.  This  rule  is  deduced  from  the  civil  law,  and  though  it 
may  be  hard  on  an  innocent  purchaser,  if  it  did  not  exist,  a  person, 
owner  at  the  time  that  the  lien  attached,  could  defeat  the  lien  by 
transfer  if  he  pleased.  .  .  .  The  principle  on  which  owners  who  have 
handed  over  the  possession  and  control  of  a  vessel  to  charterers,  and 
upon  which  mortgagees  and  others  interested  in  her,  who  have  allowed 
the  owners  to  remain  in  possession,  are  liable  to  have  their  property 
taken  to  satisfy  claims  in  respect  of  matters  which  give  rise  to  maritime 
liens  may  be  thus  expressed.  .  .  .  Persons  who  are  allowed  by  those 
interested  in  a  vessel  to  have  posse8sv)n  of  her,  for  the  purpose  of  using 
or  employing  her  in  the  ordinary  manner,  must  be  deemed  to  have 
received  authority  from  those  interested  in  her  to  subject  the  vessel  to 
claims  in  respect  of  which  maritime  liens  may  attach  to  her  arising  out 
of  matters  occurring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  her  use  and  employment ; 
unless  the  parties  have  so  acted  towards  each  other  that  the  party  assert- 
ing the  lien  is  not  entitled  to  rely  on  such  presumed  authority.  .  .  . 
Claims  like  those  asserted  in  The  Druid  and  The  Orient  (see  Collisions 
AT  Sea,  Vol  III.  p.  159)  (and,  it  may  be  added,  in  The  CastUgate  and  The 
Orienta)  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  res,  because  they  arise  out  of 
unlawful  acts  done  without  any  authority,  and  beyond  anything  which 
ought  to  be  contemplated  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  vessel "  (242-245 
passim).  On  the  principle  here  enunciated,  the  decisions  are  all  brought 
in  line  with  each  other ;  and  maritime  lien  is  based  on  services  rendered 
to,  or  damage  done  by,  the  res  in  the  course  of  its  ordinary  employment, 
for  which  its  owner  may  be  presumed  to  be  liable,  whether  he  is 
actually  so  or  not.    (See  Currie  v.  M'Knight,  [1897]  A.  C.  97.) 

(6)  Relative  Order  of  Maritime  Liens, — The  same  res  may  be  subject 
to  several  maritime  liens;  if  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  all,  their 
relative  importance  is  immaterial ;  but  if  it  is  not  sufficient  it  becomes 
necessary  to  decide  which  of  them  is  entitled  to  precedence  in  payment. 

The  general  rule  with  rerard  to  the  order  of  maritime  liens  arising 
ex  contractu  is  that,  being  in  the  nature  of  rewards  for  services  rendered 
to  the  res,  t.e.  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  they  rank  against  the  fund 
out  of  which  they  are  payaole  in  their  inverse  order  of  attachment  on 
the  res,  and  the  last  lien  in  time  is  thus  the  earliest  in  payment,  while 
liens  ex  delicto  rank  against  the  res  in  the  order  of  their  attachment 
upon  it  (Maclachlan,  Shipping,  739,  approved  in  The  Hope,  1873, 
1  Asp.  563 ;  and  see  The  Veritas,  [1901]  P.  304,  312). 

Subject  to  this  general  rule,  all  liens  ex  comJtradu  are  equal  and 
co-ordinate;  though  from  their  nature  some  liens  generally  obtain 
priority  over  others.  Thus  wages,  being  only  earned  in  full  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  take  precedence  of  salvage  and  pilotage,  and  also  of 
bottomry  {The  Madonna  d!Idra,  1811,  1  Dod.  40),  whether  earned 
before  or  after  the  bottomry  bond  {The  Sydney  Cove,  1815,  2  Dod.  13), 
provided  they  are  due  on  the  same  voyage,  but  not  if  they  have  been 
earned  on  a  previous  voyage  {The  Hope,  above).  They  also  precede 
a  subsequent,  though  not  a  former,  lien  of  a  shipwright  {The  Oustaf, 
1862,  Lush.  506;  The  Immacolata  Ooneezione,  1883,  9  P.  D.  37;  The 
Tergeste,  [1903]  P.  26),  and  they,  as  well  as  seamen's  subsistence  money 
(till  their  return  home),  precede  a  solicitor's  chai^  on  the  res  {The 
Livietta,  1883,  8  P.  D.  209,  213) ;  but  they  are  postponed  to  a  subse- 
quent salvage  lien  {The  Selina,  1842, 2  N.  C.  18).  For  who  are  "  seamen," 
and  accordingly  entitled  to  a  maritime  lien  against  the  ship,  see  Seaman. 
In  actions  in  rem  by  masters  of  foreign  ships  for  wages  and  disburse- 
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ments  questions  of  lien  and  priorities  are  decided  by  the  lex  fori  {The 
Tagus,  [1903]  P.  44). 

Bottomry  bonds  give  a  lien  which  is  preferred  to  all  others  except 
wages  {The  ffersey,  1837,  3  Hag.  404,  7  and  8) ;  and  they  rank  (according 
to  the  general  rule  above)  before  a  prior  salvage  {The  Selina,  above),  and 
give  way  to  subsequent  salvage,  wages,  and  pilotage  {The  Dowthorpe, 
1843,  2  Rob.  W.  73),  and  subsequent  bottomry  {The  Constanciay  1845, 
ibid.  405).  A  master  cannot  assert  his  lien  for  wages  or  disbursements 
after  binding  himself  personally  by  a  bottomry  bond,  if  his  doing  so 
would  prejudice  the  bondholder  {The  JoruUhan  Ooodhue^  1859,  Swa. 
524),  but  he  can  do  so  if  this  will  not  prejudice  the  bondholder  {The 
Udtoard  Oliver,  1867,  L.  R  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  379) ;  and  d  fortiori  he  can  where 
he  does  not  bind  himself  personally  by  the  bond,  but  only  thereby 
makes  the  ship  and  freight  liable  {The  Salacia,  1862,  Lush.  545).  See 
Bottomry.  The  fact  of  his  being  a  part  owner  of  the  ship  does  not 
prevent  his  doing  so  imder  such  circumstances  {The  Daring,  1868,  L.  R. 
2  Ad.  &  Ec.  262). 

A  master's  lien  for  wages  and  disbursements  is  postponed  to  the 
seamen's  lien  for  wages  {The  ScUadd,  above;  The  Sylvia  Sonto,  1893, 
Adm.  Court,  Kay,  ShipnuvAers  OTid  Seamen,  s.  82);  and  it  has  been 
postponed  to  a  solicitor's  lien  for  costs  of  defending  an  action  against 
the  ship  by  the  master's  (also  a  part  owner)  instructions  on  behalf  of 
the  shipowners  {The  ffeinrich,  1872,  L.  R.  3  Ad.  &  Ec.  505) ;  but  the 
lien  of  a  master  (also  a  part  owner,  but  not  a  mortgagor),  for  wages 
ranks  before  the  claim  of  a  mortgagee  {T?ie  Feronia,  1867,  L.  R.  2  Ad.  & 
Ec.  65),  though,  if  he  personally  guarantees  payment  to  the  mortgagee, 
his  wages  are  postponed  to  it  {The  Bangor  Cattle,  1896,  8  Asp.  156). 

Wages,  pilotage,  watermen,  and  light  dues  at  the  port  of  discharge 
precede  a  bottomry  bond,  as  also  does  money  advanced  by  necessaries 
men  at  the  request  of  the  master,  to  pay  dock  dues  at  the  port  of 
discharge  {The  St,  Lawrence,  1880,  5  P.  D.  250).  A  solicitor's  charge 
on  the  res  ranks  before  a  claim  for  necessaries  {The  SoUomsten,  1866, 
L.  R  1  Ad.  &  Ec  293).  But  the  right  given  to  a  harbour  authority  to 
detain  a  ship  for  unpaid  dock  dues,  e.g,  Mersey  Docks  Act  Consolida- 
tion Act,  1858,  may  prevail  over  the  maritime  lien  of  the  master  and 
crew  for  wages  {The  EmUie  Millon,  [1905]  2  K.  B.  817),  and  a  harbour 
authority  which  raises  a  wreck  sunk  by  collision,  under  statutory  powers, 
can  claim  in  priority  to  the  damage  lien  for  their  expenses  of  preserving 
the  res  {The  Sea  Spray,  [1907]  P.  133). 

The  lien  for  damage  by  collision,  however,  precedes  all  liens  ex  con- 
tractu which  are  anterior  or  subsequent  to  it,  such  as  wages,  whether 
earned  before  or  after,  unless  perhaps  the  owner  is  bankrupt  and  the 
crew  have  no  other  remedy  {ITie  Benares,  1850,  7  N.  C,  p.  50,  SuppL ; 
The  Linda  Flor,  1857,  Swa.  309 ;  The  Buna,  1861,  1  M.  L.  C.  159 ;  The 
Elin,  1883,  8  P.  D.  46  and  129),  or  the  claim  of  a  mortgagee  or  bottomry 
bondholder,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  bondholder  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  any  increase  of  value  made  by  repairs  done  by  himself  to  the 
ship  since  the  time  of  her  arrest  for  the  collision  {The  Aline,  1839, 
1  Rob.  W.  119,  120).  The  damage  lien  will  also  precede  a  lien  for 
previous  salvage  {Tfie  Veritas,  [1901]  P.  304),  but  not,  it  seems,  a  lien 
for  subsequent  salvage  (see  The  Sea  Spray,  1907,  P.  133,  and  Marsden, 
Collisions  at  Sea,  77).  A  maritime  lien  may  also  be  conferred  by  the 
provisions  of  a  foreign  law  giving  a  lien  in  rem  against  a  ship  {Minna 
Craig  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Chartered  Merc.  Bank  of  India,  etc.,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  460). 
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A  plaintiff  who  obtains  judgment  in  a  damage  action  may  enforce  his 
lieu,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  damage  claimant  who  institutes  his 
action  after  judgment,  even  on  the  same  day  {The  Saracen,  1847,  6  Moo. 
P.  C.  56 ;  13  E.  R.  604) ;  where  several  claimants  for  damages  in  several 
actions  in  rem  in  respect  of  the  same  collision  obtain  successive  judg- 
ments against  the  ship,  their  respective  liens  are  enforceable  in  the  order 
of  their  judgments  (Hid.).  A  claimant  in  a  second  damage  action, 
instituted  before  a  former  one  is  over,  is  entitled  to  damages  rateably 
with  the  first  claimant  (The  Clara,  1855,  Swa.  6). 

(c)  Marshalling  of  Assets, — ^Where  the  holders  of  several  liens  com- 
pete with  each  other,  the  Admiralty  Court  has  the  power  of  marshalling 
the  6issets,  so  as  to  protect  one  creditor  against  another,  and  of  making 
one  creditor  who  can  resort  to  two  funds  resort  to  one  only  which  is 
not  available  to  another  creditor,  so  as  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  so  far 
as  possible;  but  the  Court  can  only  exercise  this  power  where  ''it  can 
do  so  without  violating  other  rules  entitled  to  preferential  observance '' 
(Dr.  Lushington,  The  PriscUla,  1859,  Lush.  1).  Thus  where  there  were 
three  bottomry  bonds,  the  first  on  the  ship,  the  second  on  the  cargo, 
and  the  third  on  the  ship,  the  Court  directed  that  the  third  and  first 
should  be  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ship,  and  the  second  out  of 
the  freight,  and  if  there  was  then  a  deficiency,  out  of  cargo  (The  Con- 
standa,  1845,  2  Bob.  W.  405) ;  but  in  a  bottomry  bond  the  cargo  cannot 
be  resorted  to,  whatever  the  form  of  the  security  may  be,  till  ship  and 
freight  are  exhausted  (Tfie  PriscUla,  above).  Similarly,  where  a  creditor 
has  a  double  security,  e.g,  ship  and  freight  belonging  to  different  persons, 
the  Court  will  protect  the  owners  of  those  different  interests  by  not 
allowing  the  creditor  to  elect  which  of  the  two  he  will  proceed  against, 
but  apportioning  the  liability  rateably  between  them  (ibid. ;  The  Dow^ 
thorpe,  1843,  2  Bob.  W.  73).  But  where  the  proceeds  of  ship  and  freight 
would  be  exhausted  by  holders  of  a  bottomry  bond  on  ship,  freight,  and 
cargo,  the^Court  will  not  marshal  the  assets  in  favour  of  a  claim  for 
necessaries  against  ship  and  freight,  because  the  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  make  owners  of  cargo  (third  parties)  pay  the  necessaries  claim,  with 
which  they  have  no  concern  (The  Chioggia,  [1898]  P.  1). 

(d)  Extinguishment  of  Maritime  Liens. — ^A  maritime  lien  is  extin- 
guished by  payment,  or  by  bail  given  in  the  Admiralty  Court  in  an 
action  to  enforce  it,  or  bail  or  its  equivalent  given  in  a  foreign  Court 
in  an  action  against  the  res  there,  which  bars  an  action  for  the  same 
cause  in  England  (The  Chridiansborg,  1885,  10  P.  D.  141,  155;  The 
JRMnbeck,  1889,  6  Asp.  366 ;  The  Mannheim,  [1897]  P.  13) ;  or  by  a 
sale  of  the  res  by  order  of  a  competent  Court,  but  not  by  a  voluntary 
sale  (The  Bold  Bucdmch,  1852,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  267 ;  13  E.  E.  884),  nor  an 
extrajudicial  sale,  e.g.  by  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  shipowner  in  France 
(The  Charles  Amelia,  1868,  L.  B.  2  Ad.  &  Ec.  330).  It  may  also  be 
lost  by  delay  or  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  possessor  of  the 
lien,  if  a  former  claimant  (prior  petens)  obtains  a  decree  of  the  Court 
in  favour  of  his  lien  before  be  puts  his  claim  in  suit,  which  would  other- 
wise have  competed  with  that  other  lien  (The  Saracen,  1846,  2  Bob.  W. 
453,  and  6  Moo.  P.  C.  56 ;  13  E.  R  604) ;  but  if  the  proceeds  of  the  res 
have  not  left  the  hands  of  the  Court,  this  rule  of  giving  priority  to  the 
suitor  first  obtaining  a  decree  only  applies  as  between  claimants  in  pari 
conditione  (The  MarUand,  1871,  L.  B.  3  Ad.  &  Ec.  340).  A  holder  of  a 
lien  may  also  lose  the  right  to  enforce  it  (although  there  is  no  Statute 
of  Limitations  applicable  to  such  a  case)  if  he  delays  unreasonably,  or 
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is  not  reasonablj  diligent,  to  do  so,  for  "  the  lien  is  not  indelible,  and 
may  be  lost  by  negligence  or  delay,  where  the  rights  of  third  parties 
may  be  compromised ;  but  where  reasonable  diligence  is  used  and  pro- 
ceedings are  had  in  good  faith,  the  lien  may  be  enforced  into  whoseso- 
ever possession  the  res  may  come "  (Sir  J.  Jervis,  Uie  Bold  Btuxleiick, 
ante,  285).  It  has  accordingly  been  held  that  a  delay  of  four  years  in 
taking  proceedings  against  a  ship  for  collision  will  not  extinguish  the 
lien,  if  reasonable  diligence  has  been  used  to  arrest  her  (T?ie  Eurapa, 
1863,  B.  &  L.  89);  and  in  a  case  where  action  was  taken,  eleven  years 
after  a  collision,  against  a  foreign  ship,  and  during  that  interval  the 
ship  had  put  into  British  ports  forty-seven  times  for  one  or  more  days 
at  a  time,  the  name  and  business  of  the  company  owning  her  were 
known  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  there  had  been  changes  in  the  capital  and 
shareholders  of  that  foreign  company,  the  plaintiffs  were  allowed  to 
prosecute  their  claim,  and  recover  their  damages,  with  interest,  from 
the  date  of  the  collision  {Tht  Kong  Magnus,  [1891]  P.  223) ;  and  Sir 
J.  Hannen  there  stated  that  "  the  general  principle  of  decision  in  such 
cases  was  that  in  each  case  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  particular 
circumstances,  and  see  whether  it  would  be  inequitable  after  the  period 
of  time  .  .  .  and  the  circumstances  which  may  have  happened  (includ- 
ing the  loss  of  witnesses  and  evidence,  and  change  of  property),  to 
entertain  a  suit  of  this  kind  "  (228).  A  master's  lien  for  disbursements, 
instituted  two  years  and  a  half  after  he  had  made  them,  and  more  than 
a  year  after  the  ship  had  been  sold,  has  been  held  to  be  enforceable 
(The  Fairport,  1882,  8  P.  D.  48).  Certain  maritime  liens,  moreover, 
only  exist  for  a  short  time,  such  as  wages,  the  right  to  which  is  barred 
after  six  years  (1705,  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  16,  s.  17);  or  bottomry  bonds, 
which  are  not  enforceable  except  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  end 
of  the  voyage  on  which  they  are  given ;  and  thus  an  agreement  between 
shipowner  and  holder  of  a  bond  on  a  voyage  that  it  should  not  be  paid 
till  the  end  of  a  subsequent  voyage,  but  that  the  lien  should  continue 
on  the  ship,  will  not  preserve  it  {The  Boyal  Arch,  1857,  Swa.  269,  284). 

{e)  Transfer  of  Maritime  Liens. — Maritime  liens  are  not  generally 
transferable ;  but  persons  advancing  money  to  pay  wages  of  the  crew 
are  allowed  to  stand  in  their  shoes  as  regards  priorities,  if  they  get  the 
leave  of  the  Court  to  do  so  {Tfie  Kammerhevie  Bosenkrants,  1822,  1  Hag. 
62;  The  Fair  Haven,  1866,  L.  R  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  67;  The  Bridgervaier, 
1877,  3  Asp.  506),  and  even  if  they  have  not  such  leave  (The  W.  F, 
Safford,  1860,  Lush.  69),  though  in  such  a  case  they  do  so  at  their  peril 
(The  Comelie  Henriette,  1866,  L  R  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  51);  and  a  necessaries 
man  who  has  advanced  money  at  the  request  of  the  master  for  payment 
of  wages,  without  getting  the  leave  of  the  Court  to  do  so,  has  been 
postponed  to  the  claim  of  a  mortgagee,  on  the  ground  of  not  having 
a  maritime  lien  (The  Lyons,  1887,  6  Asp.  199).     Persons  who  advance 
money  to  salvors  do  not  succeed  to  their  rights,  and  cannot  be  repaid 
(The  Louisa,  1848,  3  Bob.  W.  99);  and  seamen  cannot  contract  them- 
selves out  of  their  right  to  salvage  unless  they  belong  to  a  ship  which 
by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  is  to  be  employed  on  salvage  service,  or 
unless  by  an  agreement  pronounced  equitable  by  the  Court  (M.  S.  A, 
1894,  s.  156;  The  WUhelm  Tell,  [1892]  P.  337). 

(/)  Banking  of  Maritime  and  Possessory  Liens, — ^A  maritime  lien  is 
enforced  by  a  proceeding  in  rem  (see  Arrest  of  Ship),  and  the  res  is 
liable  to  satisfy  it  even  though  it  is  subject  to  a  possessory  lien,  snob 
as  that  of  a  shipwright  who  has  her  in  his  yard  (The  Hermione,  1841, 
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1  Bob.  W.  178).  In  such  a  case,  where  maritime  and  possessory  liens 
compete,  the  maritime  liens  attaching  to  the  res  when  the  possessory 
lien  attached  must  be  satisfied  before  it,  e,g.  salvage  and  wages  and 
seamen's  viaticum,  or  expenses  of  returning  home,  and  the  codts  thereof, 
but  liens  accruing  after  the  attaching  of  the  possessory  lien,  such  as 
wages  and  necessaries,  are  postponed  to  it  (The  Ghistaf,  1862,  Lush.  506 ; 
The  Immaeolata  Cancezione,  1883,  9  P.  D.  37).  Where  a  fund  is  placed 
in  Court  {e,g.  by  sale)  by  one  set  of  claimants  so  as  to  be  available  for 
others,  the  former  are  entitled  to  their  costs  up  to  and  inclusive  of  the 
sale,  though  they  do  not  rank  first  in  respect  of  their  actual  claim  {ibid,, 
ship  sold  in  a  suit  for  necessaries).  The  holder  of  a  possessory  lien  is 
entitled  to  priority  if  his  work  has  increased  the  value  of  the  res,  to 
the  extent  of  that  increase,  while  holders  of  other  liens  are  limited  to 
its  value  before  the  work  was  done  {The  Aline,  1839,  1  Rob.  W.  Ill, 
collision  lien  not  enforceable  against  the  ship  as  repaired  by  the 
bottomry  bondholder,  but  only  against  her  damaged  value).  To  have 
a  possessory  lien,  control  and  possession  of  the  res  is  necessary;  and 
thus  mortgagees  of  a  ship  have  been  held  to  rank  before  necessaries 
men  who,  when  they  supplied  the  materials,  had  not  control  and  posses- 
sion of  her  {The  Scio,  1867,  L.  R  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  353);  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  necessaries  men  contract  to  supply  machinery  to  a  steamer 
entered  in  their  name  at  the  docks  of  a  dock  company,  and  do  so,  the 
fact  that  shipwrights  and  other  agents  of  the  shipowner  are  occasionally 
or  constantly  on  board  does  not  divest  them  of  their  possessory  lien  on 
her  for  the  price  of  the  machinery  {Ex  parte  WUloughby,  1881, 16  Ch.  D. 
604). 

See  Bottomry;  Collisions  at  Sea;  Seaman;  Shipmaster;  Salv- 
age; Pilot. 

[AtUhorities, — ^Abbott,  Shipping,  14th  ed.,  1901 ;  Marsden,  Collisions, 
5th  ed.,  1904.] 

Maritime  Territory- — Some  writers  on  public  law  have 
used  this  term  as  a  synonym  of  territorial  waters  (see  the  article 
Territorial  Waters). 

*'  If,"  observed  Twiss,  "  the  law  of  nations  be  held  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  law  of  each  nation  in  such  matters  as  are  within  its  scope,  then 
there  may  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  maritime 
territory  in  the  sense  of  territory  subject  to  the  law  of  the  sea,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  term  territory  in  its  proper  sense  is  used  to  denote  a 
district  within  which  a  nation  has  an  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to 
set  law,  some  risk  of  confusion  may  ensue  if  we  speak  of  any  part  of 
the  open  sea  over  which  a  nation  has  only  a  concurrent  right  to  set 
law  as  its  maritime  territory." 

He  therefore  proposed  to  confine  the  use  of  the  term  maritime 
territory  to  the  actual  coasts  of  a  nation,  or  to  those  portions  of  sea 
intra  fauces  terras  over  which  a  nation  is  entitled  to  exclusive  juris- 
diction, and  over  which  its  territorial  law  has  paramount  force  and 
operation  (Twiss,  Peojce,  s.  180). 

The  meaning  of  the  term  maritime  territory  is  indicated  with  more 
precision  by  Wlieaton,  who,  after  examining  historically  and  juridically 
the  claims  of  States  to  proprietary  and  jurisdictional  rights  over  the  sea, 
in  conclusion,  says  that  "  by  the  generally  approved  usage  of  nations, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  international  law,  the  maritime  territory  of 
every  State  extends — 
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*'  1st.  To  the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  sea  inclosed  by  headlandjs  belonging  to  the  same  State. 

"  2ndl7.  To  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a  cannon- 
shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  State. 

^'Srdly.  To  the  straits  and  sounds,  bounded  on  both  sides  of  the 
territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to  be  commanded  by  cannon- 
shot  from  both  shores,  and  commimicating  from  one  sea  to  another. 

''  The  reasons  which  forbid  the  assertion  of  an  exclusive  proprietary 
right  to  the  sea  in  general  will  be  found  inapplicable  to  the  particular 
portions  of  that  element  included  in  the  above  designations  *'  (Wheaton, 
IfUemcUional  Law,  4th  Eng.  ed.,  by  J.  B.  Atlay,  s.  187,  at  p.  292). 

See  the  articles  Jurisdictional  Waters;  Mare  L&erum,  Mare 
Clausum;  Territorial  Waters. 
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